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The  advantages  to  the  Indians  of  taking  their  lands  in  severalty  are  so 
important  and  far-reaching  in  their  effects  that  I  fear  io  dwell  upon  them 
in  this  report  lest  I  be  accused  of  drawing  a  roseate  picture  born  of  an 
enthusiastic  imagination.  Every  Indian  may  own  a  homestead !  For  it 
will  be  his  homestead  if  he  takes  land  in  severalty  and  dissolves  the 
tribal  relation.  Contrast  his  situation  with  that  of  millions  of  white 
families  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  number  of  homeless 
people  in  the  Old  World,  and  of  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States. 
What  a  heritage!  A  homestead  his  own,  with  assistance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  houses  and  fences  and  open  farms ;  with  a  fund  pre- 
served and  guarded  by  the  Government  for  years  to  assist  in  teaching 
him  and  his  children  the  arts  of  civilization ;  with  the  title  to  the  home- 
stead held  in  trust  for  a  generation,  if  need  be,  so  as  to  protect  him  from 
the  selfish  greed  and  relentless  grasp  of  the  white  man;  with  the  means 
not  only  for  material  development  and  progress,  but  also  for  the  liberal 
education  of  his  children.  If  this  policy  were  adopted  systematically  by 
the  Government  it  would  be  strange  if  in  five  years  from  its  inaugura- 
tion and  establishment  there  should  be  an  Indian  of  any  tribe  in  the 
whole  country  who  would  refuse  to  accept  so  favorable  and  advanta- 
geous a  measure. 

Every  step  taken,  every  move  made,  every  suggestion  offered,  every 
thing  done  with  reference  to  the  Indians  should  be  with  a  view  of 
impressing  upon  them  that  this  is  the  policy  which  has  been  perma- 
nently decided  upon  by  the  Government  in  reference  to  their  manage- 
ment. They  must  abandon  tribal  relations;  they  must  give  up  their 
superstitions;  they  must  forsake  their  savage  habits  and  learn  the  arts 
of  civilization ;  they  must  learn  to  labor,  and  must  learn  to  rear  their 
families  as  white  people  do,  and  to  know  more  of  their  obligations  to 
the  Government  and  to  society.  In  a  word,  they  must  learn  to  work 
for  a  living,  and  they  must  understand  that  it  is  their  interest  and  duty 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  Industry  and  education  are  the  two 
powerful  co-operating  forces  which,  together,  will  elevate  the  Indian, 
and  plant  him  upon  the  basis  of  material  independence.  They  will 
awaken  the  spirit  of  personal  independence  and  manhood,  create  a 
desire  for  possessing  property,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  advantages  and 
rights.  An  Indian  who  has  gone  upon  land,  opened  a  farm,  built 
houses  and  fences,  gathered  around  him  some  stock,  and  become  self- 
sustaining,  is  prepared  to  understand  the  advantages  of  educating  his 
children.  Agriculture  and  education  go  hand  in  hand.  The  labor  of 
the  adults  and  the  education  of  the  children  will  drive  away  the  gaunt 
specters  of  want  and  poverty,  which  for  generations  have  haunted  the 
humble  tent  of  the  Indian,  and  in  their  stead  will  bring  to  his  doors 
plenty,  comfort,  and  home  life. 

In  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  position  that  the  Indians  can  easily 
be  made  self-sustaining  by  agriculture,  I  refer  to  the  progress  made 
this  year  by  the  Apaches  on  the  San  Carlos  Beservation,  in  Arizona, 
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showiDg  a  most  rapid  improvemeDt  among  them  Id  learning  and  adopt- 
ing the  improved  methods  of  agricaltare.  At  the  rate  of  improvement 
made  this  year  by  these  Indians  it  will  be  only  a  year  or  two  until 
they  (the  Apaches),  the  wildest  tribe  on  the  continent,  will  be  self- sus- 
taining and  independent.  I  can  also  cite  the  advance  made  in  the  last 
few  months  by  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
Since  the  cattle  have  been  moved  from  their  lands,  and  they  see  that 
the  Government  intends  that  they  shall  abandon  their  indolent,  thrift- 
less habits  and  go  to  work,  a  marked  improvement  has  begun.  More 
than  fifty  have  recently  taken  np  lands  for  the  pnrpose  of  farming  them, 
and  a  general  dis]K>sition  to  work  is  manifested.  The  same  is  tme 
of  many  other  tribes,  as  the  records  of  this  office  for  many  years  will 
attest. 

Another  idea  connected  with  all  this  is  that  as  you  throw  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Indians,  it  teaches  them  self-resiiect  and  individuality, 
and  develops  in  them  higher  manhood.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  of  establishing  Indian  police,  and  courts 
of  Indian  ofi'enses,  to  regulate  internal  and  domestic  affairs  on  reserva- 
tions, is  referred  to  more  particularly  in  another  part  of  this  report 
This  throwing  resi>onsibility  upon  the  Indians  who  ai-e  selected  to  de- 
cide among  themselves  upon  the  rights  of  their  fellow  Indians,  has  had 
an  elevating  and  restraining  influence  upon  them  and  has  made  them 
more  law-abiding. 

INDIAN   CITIZENSHIP. 

When  the  farm  and  the  school  have  become  familiar  institutions 
among  the  Indians,  and  reasonable  time  has  intervened  for  the  transi- 
tion from  barbarism  or  a  semi-civilized  state  to  one  of  civilization,  then 
will  the  Indian  be  prepared  to  take  upon  himself  the  higher  and  more 
responsible  duties  and  privileges  which  appertain  to  American  citizen- 
ship. A  wider  and  better  knowledge  of  the  English  language  among 
them  is  essential  to  their  comprehension  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  citizenship.  At  this  time  but  few  of  the  adult  population  can  speak 
a  word  of  English,  but  with  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  religious  and  philanthropic  associations  and  individuals, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  missionary  and  the  school- 
master industriously  in  the  field  everywhere  among  the  tribes,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  and  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  among  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Indians  the  English  language  will  be  sufficiently  spoken  and 
used  to  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  our  country,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  in  obedience 
to  its  authority. 

When  this  point  in  their  upward  progress  has  been  attained  they  will 
be  apart  and  parcel  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  American  citizens,  and 
the  last  chapter  in  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  will  be  written. 
After  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Indian  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
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let  race ;  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  him  as  a  <<  ward  of  the  nation  "j 

It  like  the  alien  and  the  negro,  who  by  our  la^s  are  admitted  to  the 

reat  family  of  American  citizens,  each  individual  must  stand  upon  his 

wn  bottom,  enjoying  equal  rights  and  bearing  equal  responsibilities. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Government 

oward  the  Indian  is  fast  bringing  the  younger  class  of  Indians  up  to 

the  point  where  they  can  see  the  advantage  of  citizenship.    This  is 

strikingly  illustrated  by  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  youth  now  being 

educated  at  the  Carlisle  Training  School,  one  of  whom,  writing  upon  the 

subject,  says : 

I  want  to  be  admitted  into  citizenship,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  real  rights 
I  will  haye,  what  benefits  1  may  enjoy,  or  under  what  punishment  must  I  suffer. 

Speaking  of  losing  his  rights  as  an  Indian  if  he  should  become  a  citi- 
zen, the  same  writer  says: 

Lose  my  rights  as  an  Indian  I  What  are  the  rights  that  an  Indian  has  f  Is  it  the 
drawing  of  rations  and  beef  every  week  f  No,  the  Indians  have  no  rights.  Then 
how  is  it  that  I  shall  lose  my  Indian  righte  f  Is  it  not  the  Government  policy  to  aban- 
don all  this  f  Some  of  the  good  people  do  not  want  Indians  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  because  they  want  to  treat  them  as  separate  nations.  The  negroes 
became  citizens  while  they  were  just  as  ignorant  as  can  be,  even  now.  Why  cannot 
the  Indians  be  allowed  citizenship  f  Free  us  from  the  rights  of  support  and  ignor- 
ance, and  give  ns  the  rights  of  civilized  citizenship.  We  are  bound  to  be  citizens, 
and  why  not  now  t 

While  such  sentiments  are  very  natural  to  a  young  Indian  whose 
aspirations  have  been  awakened  by  a  liberal  education,  and  which 
would  be  common  to  the  Indian  race  if  they  had  equal  advantages  and 
alike  education,  such  a  new  departure  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  Indians 
would  now  be  inopportune,  and  instead  of  bringing  blessings,  would 
entail  disaster.  Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  Under  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hi- 
dalgo,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  they  are  held  to  be  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  citizeuship ;  but  a  personal  acquaintance  with  their  "  gov- 
ernors,'' as  they  style  themselves,  reveals  an  incapacity  which,  for  the 
present,  must  wholly  unfit  them  to  exercise  the  rights  of  an  American 
citizen.  They  are  rather  objects  of  sympathy  and  governmental  guar- 
dianship. 

In  a  recent  case  (Elk  vs.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.  Eeps.,  94)  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  an  Indian  born  a  member  of 
one  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States,  which  still  exists  and 
is  recognized  as  a  tribe  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  voluntarily  separated  himself  from  his  tribe  and  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence  among  the  white  citizens  of  a  State,  does  not  thereby  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  cannot  make  himself  a  citizen  without 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  Government.  In  view  of  this  de- 
cision a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by  Senator  Dawes  de- 
claring every  Indian  born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  voluntarily  taken  up,  within  said  limits,  his  residence 
separatA  and  anart  from  anv  tribe  of  Indians  therein,  and  who  has 
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adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  such  citi'- 
zens. 

While  I  consider  desirable  the  enactment  of  some  law  whereby  the 
Indians  who  have  dissolved  their  tribal  relations  and  are  sufficiently 
prudent  and  intelligent  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  can  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  by  some  process  similar  to  that  provided  for* 
the  naturalization  of  aliens,  still  it  seems  to  me  this  bill  is  too  broad  in 
its  operations,  and  would  make  citizens  of  those  who  are  totally  un- 
fitted for  such  responsibilities.  Any  action  taken  in  this  dii*ection  must 
be  gradual.  The  Indian  must  be  educated  up  to  a  point  where  citizen- 
ship would  be  an  advantage  and  not  a  disadvantage  to  him.  He  must 
be  brought  up  to  that  standard  where  he  can  understand  the  white 
man's  law,  its  benefits  to  him  if  he  obeys  it,  and  its  penalties  if  he 
violates  it. 

The  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  the  Kickapoo  Indians  provided 
a  mode  by  which  aspiring  Indians  could  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  to  accept  or  receive  their  part  of  the  reservation  lands 
in  severalty  in  fee-simple,  with  power  of  alienation,  they  being  first  re- 
quired to  appear  in  open  court  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  naturalization  of  foreigners),  and  also  by  proof  to  satisfy 
the  court  that  they  were  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  had  adopted 
the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  had  been  able  for  live  years  to  support 
themselves  and  families.  (13  Stat.,  p.  624,  Art.  III.)  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  above  entire  legislation  was  wise  or  salutary.  The  power  of 
alienating  their  lands  should  not  be  given  to  the  Indians  for  many  years 
after  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  all 
other  respects.  The  history  of  the  Kickapoos  and  some  of  the  Shaw- 
nees  and  Pottawatomies,  and  some  tribes  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
who  have  taken  lauds  in  severalty  without  a  restrictive  power  of  alien- 
ation, and  who  have  disposed  of  them,  and  are  now  for  the  most  part 
pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  or  are  without  visible 
means  of  support,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
in  general  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  education  and  civilization  to 
make  it  safe,  and  to  their  best  interest,  to  give  them  citizenship  and 
title  to  their  lands  with  unrestricted  power  of  alienation.  What  I  would 
impress  is  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few  Indians  outside  of  the  civil- 
ized tribes,  who  are  prepared  to  own  lands  in  severalty  without  the 
Grovemment  retaining  a  lien  upon  the  same  as  trustee  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  allowing  no  power  of  alienation  by  them  either  to  white 
men  or  to  their  own  race. 

CONCENTRATION   OF  INDIANS. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  by  as  many  theorists  as  to  what 
Dolicy  it  is  proper  to  pursue  with  the  Indian.    I  rejoice  to  know  that 
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006  theory  has  been  exploded  which  had  its  advocates,  if  not  numerous, 
at  least  very  noisy  for  a  while,  to  wit,  the  theory  that  ^'  the  best  Indian  is  a 
deadoDe."  *  The  enlightened  Christian  sentiment  of  this  country — East, 
Korth,  South,  and  West — ^has  frowned  down  any  such  inhuman  and 
lucbristian  sentiment. 

The  friends  of  the  Indians  have  differed  among  tliemselves  as  to  the 
but  mode  of  promoting  their  true  welfare,  one  view  being  to  concentrate 
them  upon  the  Indian  Territory,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  May  28,  1830,  and  various  treaties,  wa^  set  apart  for  the  use  and  oc- 
capaDcy  of  the  Gherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
aod  other  tribes;  a  portion  of  which  has  by  subsequent  treaties  been 
eeded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  locating  friendly  Indians 
and  freedmen  thereon,  and  upon  another  portion  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment  is,  by  treaty  stipulations,  permitted  to  settle  friendly  Indians. 
From  time  to  time  several  tribes  and  fragmentary  tribes  have  been  re- 
Boved  there  upon  these  terms,  and  are  now  permanently  settled  and 
most  favorably  located. 

The  Indian  Territory  hns  an  area  of  about  64,222  square  miles,  or 
about  41,103,280  acres.  It  is  situated  between  the  Arkansas  Eiver  and 
the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  United  States,  east  and  west.  Its  climate  is  delightful,  and  its  re- 
aoorces  almost  unbounded.  While  there  are  some  poor  lands  within 
its  limits,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  hardly  excelled  in  its  natural  re- 
Boorces  by  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States  of  the  same  extent. 
Its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  the  cereals,  and  cotton  is  culti- 
vated with  profit  in  some  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  its  grazing  re- 
sources  and  adap  ability  to  raising  stock  are  unexcelled.  It  has  an 
abaodance  of  water,  with  timber  in  di^erent  portions  in  limited  quan- 
tities, while  an  abundance  of  coal  of  good  quality  is  found. 

The  advantages  of  this  country  for  the  location,  advancement,  and 
civilization  of  the  Indian  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  progress  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes.  These  tribes  will  compare  favorably  in  wealth  and 
pro«i)erity  with  almost  any  agricultural  or  pastoral  community  of  the 
same  number  of  persons  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  and  rank 
fiurly  in  education,  intelligence,  and  progress.  Each  tribe  has  an  or- 
ganized government,  divided  into  three  branches,  the  legislative,  exec- 
Qtire,  and  judicial.  They  publish  newspapers,  carry  on  manufacturing 
and  merchandising ;  they  have  their  churches  and  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel; they  have  their  courts  and  judges,  and  lawyers,  and  stock-raisers, 
and  farmers,  and  mechanics  ;  they  have  their  schools,  seminaries,  and 
other  institutions  of  learning,  built  and  supported  by  the  tribal  funds 
of  the  Indians,  without  other  aid  from  the  General  Government,  and  in 
^t  there  is  nothing  in  any  civilized  and  enlightened  community  which 
they  do  not  have. 

Now,  there  is  land  enough  in  the  Indian  Territory,  if  all  the  Indians 
io  the  United  States,  excepting  those  in  Alaska,  were  removed  there, 
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to  give  to  each  person — man,  woman,  and  child — 160  acres.  There  are, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  of  this  oflBce,  79,380  Indians  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  if  the  lands  there  were  equally  divided  among  them 
each  person  would  have  about  500  acres.  Of  the  79,380  Indians  in  the 
Teiritory,  67,493  wear  citizens'  dress  wholly  and  6,679  in  part.  Nearly 
the  whole  number  wearing  citizens'  dress  are  either  civilized  or  in  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization. 

I  have  referred  thus  particularly  to  the  advantages  of  this  Territory 
in  order  that  the  argument  of  those  advocating  the  "concentration" 
policy  may  be  fairly  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of 
this  plan  advocate  the  idea  of  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Indian  tribes 
over  as  large  a  space  as  practicable,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
Indians  more  directly  in  contact  with  a  higher  type  of  civilization,  so 
that  they  can,  as  they  allege,  be  the  more  .easily  absorbed  or  assimilated 
and  become  the  more  easily  citizenized.  They  also  urge  that  the  Indians 
have  strong  local  attachments  to  the  homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
the  haunts  of  their  childhood ;  that  their  consent  to  sell  their  ancestjral 
homes  and  move  to  a  strange  land  among  strangers,  although  of  their 
own  race,  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  hence  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  they  will  voluntarily  concentrate  in  the  Indian  Territory,  however 
inviting  its  beautiful  rivers,  fertile  prairies,  and  healthful  climate. 

But  a  stronger  and  more  i)otent  objection  to  concentration  in  the 
Indian  Territory  exists  than  any  yet  given,  and  that  is  the  fierce  and 
uncompromising  opposition  which  this  proposition  meets  in  the  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  four  great  States  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  which  surround  this  Territory. 
Such  an  array  of  political  power  and  influence,  speaking  as  one  man,  is 
entitled  to  respect  and  grave  consideration.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  public  opinion  crystalizes  into  law,  where  it  makes  presidents, 
and  Congress,  and  courts,  and  commands  armies,  it  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
regarded. And  although  the  representatives  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  might  believe  that  the  concentration  of  the  savage  Indian  tribes 
of  this  country  in  the  Indian  Territory  would  be  best  for  the  Indians 
and  greatly  relieve  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  it  would, 
nevertheless  I  would  not  advise  such  a  step,  even  if  it  should  be  agree- 
able to  the  Indians  now  scattered  over  a  vast  area  of  country,  against 
the  earnest  i)rotestation8  of  the  i)eople  of  the  four  great  States  re- 
ferred to. 

That  they  have  any  fear  that  the  red  man  will  demoralize  or  debauch 
their  civilization,  I  cannot  believe;  that  they  could  have  any  just  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  the  Indians,  if  the  whole  260,000  were  set- 
tled upon  the  soil  of  the  Territory,  since  they  would  not  constitute  ore- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  four  States,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  enter- 
tained ;  be^iides,  it  is  more  likely  that  small  bands  of  predatory  Indians 
would  de])redate  and  go  on  the  war-path,  as  they  style  their  marauding 
parties,  than  if  larger  bodies  were  massed  with  more  stringent  internal 
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police  regulations  in  force.  Furthermore,  if  all  the  Indian  tribes  were 
eoDcertrated  ui>on  the  soil  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  is  reasonable 
tosoppose  that  the  United  States  Army,  of  which  detachments  are  now 
stationed  at  numerous  posts  all  over  the  country,  near  the  Indian  res- 
errations,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  white  settlers  and  preserving 
the  peace,  would  no  longer  be  needed  at  these  remote  posts,  and  could 
be  more  conveniently  massed  near  the  Territory,  where  it  could  prevent 
aoy  disturbances  between  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the 
people  of  adjacent  States.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  peace  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  army  is  potent  to  preserve  it,  there  would 
be  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  were  the  entire  Indian  poj>ulation 
settled  within  the  Indian  Territory  than  there  is  at  this  time,  when 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  army  can  be  stationed  near  it.  Moreover, 
aoy  apprehension  of  danger,  on  the  part  of  white  citizens  of  those  States 
seems  less  reasonable  and  well  founded,  when  wetake  into  considera- 
tion the  additional  safeguard  afforded  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
monities  by  the  extension,  in  almost  every  direction,  of  railroads  and 
telegraphic  lines. 

And  yet  it  is  said  that  this  sentiment  of  opposition  exists  universally 
among  the  good  peoi)le  of  these  four  States  against  the  settlement  of  any 
more  Indians  of  the  wild  tribes  in  that  Tenitory,  and  some  say,  of  any 
more  Indians  at  all,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  civilized  or  semi  civilized,  or 
savage.  Of  course,  with  the  vast  unimproved  acreage  of  valuable  and 
fertile  lands  within  the  borders  of  each  of  those  four  States,  it  cannot  be 
that  the  lauds  of  the  Indian  Territory  have  tempted  any  of  their  citizens. 
Still  the  prejudice  exists  so  strongly  as  to  satisfy  me  that  for  Congress 
to  adopt  legislation  looking  toward  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  scat- 
tered Indian  tribes  to  give  up  their  present  localities  and  remove  to  the 
Indian  Territory  would  be  impolitic  and  would  disturb  the  political  and 
social  tranquility  of  a  very  large,  respectable,  and  powerful  section  of 
the  country.  If  I  should  mistake  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  the  representatives  of  these  States  should  be  williug  to  have  re- 
moved thither  the  Indians  who  may  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,  then,  in  that  event,  the  subject  becomes  important  to  be 
considered  by  Congress. 

Assuming,  however,  that  I  have  correctly  divined  the  almost  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  States  mentioned,  and  that  Congress  would  feel  dis- 
posal to  resi>eet  their  wishes,  then  the  further  question  of  purchasing 
fttm  the  Indians  all  of  the  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  of  other  In- 
dian reservations,  which  the  Indians  do  not  need  now,  or  will  not  need  in 
the  early  future,  and  of  opening  them  to  homestead  settlement,  presents 
itself  for  consideration.  After  allotting  to  each  head  of  a  family  and 
to  each  child  whatever  quantity  of  laud  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  and 
hamane  guardianship  of  this  helpless  race,  shall  consider  and  determine 
as  just  and  necessary,  the  purchase  of  the  balance  of  their  lands  at  a 
fiur  price  would  seem  to  be  wise  and  expedient,  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
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sale  would  subserve  a  far  more  valuable  end  in  contributing  to  their 
education  and  material  advancement  in  agriculture  and  the  mecbanicid 
arts  (as  before  suggested  in  this  report)  than  would  be  subserved  by 
I>ermitting  the  lands  to  remain  permanently  in  idle  and  unproductive 
waste. 

It  might  be  that  a  prudent  economy  and  a  wise  administrative  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians  would  suggest  another  view  which  is,  to  re- 
move, with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  taken  lands  in  severalty 
and  who  desire  to  continue  to  remain  on  their  respective  allotments,  all 
of  the  Indians  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  to 
the  Red  Lake  and  White  Earth  Reservations ;  those  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Dakota,  to  the  Flathead  and  Great  Sioux  Reservations; 
and  those  in  Nevada,  Upper  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, to  the  Yakama  Reservation,  or  some  suitable  one  in  that  vicinity, 
selected  for  that  i>urpose ;  while  the  southwestern  Indians  might  be 
advantageously  concentrated  ux>on  one  or  two  existing  reservations  in 
that  locality.  Of  course  this  policy  could  only  be  adopted  by  first  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  Indians  already  on  ihe  reservations  upon 
which  concentration  is  suggested,  and  the  consent  of  those  whom  it  is 
suggested  to  remove,  all  of  which  would  be  dependent  upon  action  by 
Congress. 

The  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment under  this  policy  would  make  the  Indians  thus  consolidated 
wealthy,  and  if  properly  invested  the  income  therefrom  would  be  ample 
to  start  them  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  leaving  a  fund  suffi- 
cient for  educational  purposes  and  the  care  of  the  old  and  infirm.  This 
plan  would  not  only  be  advantageous  to  the  Indians,  but  likewise  to 
the  Government.  The  concentration  of  the  various  Indians  upon  suita- 
ble and  convenient  reservations  would  relieve  the  Government  of  a 
large  annual  expense  in  its  management  of  the  Indians.  It  would  re- 
sult in  the  doing  away  with  a  number  of  agencies,  and  necessarily  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  an  equal  number  of  agents  and  many  other 
employes,  and  save  the  incidental  exi)enses  connected  with  such 
agencies. 

THE   INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

I  desire  to  add  a  few  words  more  in  regard  to  the  tribes  and  lands  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  by  way  of  suggestion  rather  than  definite  recom- 
mendation. If  certain  areas  of  that  Territory  are  not  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  the  future  settlement  of  friendly  Indians,  then 
the  policy  of  removing  eastward  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the 
Wichitas  and  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  is  presented  for  consideration. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  reservation  now  occupied  by  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  as  the 
lands  further  east — the  Oklahoma  strip,  for  instance.  The  lands  occu- 
pied by  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  are  but  little  better  fitted  for  ag- 
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ijcoltaral  uses  than  those  of  the  CheyenDes  and  Arapahoes,  the  great 
difficulty  or  drawback  in  both  reservations  being  the  long  anuaal 
droQghts,  which  make  irrigation  necessary  in  order  to  insnre  good  crops. 
If  auy  part  pf  the  Indian  Territory  is  to  be  opened  to  homestead  entry 
and  settlement,  it  shoald  be  the  western  part,  running  a  line  north  and 
•ootli  throngh  the  Territory,  and  removing  all  Indians  wcst  of  that  line 
to  IftDds  lying  east  of  said  line.  Thus  the  Indians  would  be  upon  lands 
better  adapted  to  their  support,  and  they  would  also  be  adjacent  to 
*each  other  and  in  a  more  compact  form. 

What  political  development  lies  before  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritor}'  it  is  impos.^ible  to  foresee ;  but  one  thing  is  evident,  the  idea  of 
maintaining  permanently  an  imperium  in  imperioj  such  as  now  exists, 
most,  in  some  respects,  be  abandoned.  The  idea  of  Indian  nationality 
16  &8t  melting  away,  and  the  more  intelligent  Indians  are  themselves 
awaking  to  that  fact.  In  a  word,  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory 
must  sooner  or  later  break  up  their  tribal  relations,  take  their  lands  in 
severalty,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  amenable  to  its  laws,  as  well  as  enjoy  all  of  its  high  and 
distinguished  privileges.  When  that  is  done  they  will  be  prepared  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  lands  they  may  own  to  the  best  advantage  to 
themselves,  and  in  a  spirit  j)ro  bon  publico. 

EDUCATION. 

Although  I  have  already  emphasized  the  importance  of  education  as 
tbe  co-ordinate  factor  with  agriculture  in  the  ^'solution  of  the  Indian 
problem,"  I  desire  to  offer  some  additional  suggestions  touching  this 
great  and  interesting  feature  of  the  "  civilizing  policy  "  of  the  Govem- 
Bent  towards  the  red  men.  When  we  remember  that  only  a  few  years 
baek  there  was  only  now  and  then  an  Indian  who  could  speak,  much 
less  read  and  write  the  English  language,  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
this  res|>ect  may  be  said  to  be  truly  wonderful. 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  which  has  seconded  every  effort 
for  Indian  aiivaucement  with  commendable  liberality,  have  steadily  in- 
crease<l  from  year  to  year.  The  money  appropriated  has  been  expended 
in  e8tablishing  and  supporting  schools  on  the  reservations  and  at  other 
loctalities  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  notably  at  Carlisle  Pa.;  Haskell 
In«titate,  Lawrence,  Eans.;  Genoa,  Nebr.;  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.;  also  at 
Chilocco,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  At  nil  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  at  others  conducted  by  ])rivrtte  management,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hamptou,  and  the  Lincoln  Insti- 
tution in  Philadelphia,  and  others,  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  and 
■lore  thorough  and  complete  industrial  training  is  given  than  is  usually 
afforded  at  reservation  schools.  At  the  head  of  the  list  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  Carlisle  and  Hampton.  These  institutions,  it  is  claimed  by 
tkeir  friends  and  promoters,  are  especially  fitted  for  the  education  of 
tke  fatare  teachers  and  missionaries  of  the  race.    But  without  detract- 
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iDg  from  their  success  and  importaDce  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
Hrreat  work  of  educating  the  Indian  must  be  confined  to  the  industrial 
schools  on  the  reservations.  There  the  object  can  be  most  conveniently 
and  economically  attained. 

In  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  for  which  the  Government  fur: 
nishes  money,  I  believe,  from  the  best  sources  of  information  attainable, 
that  the  purpose  in  future  should  be  to  apply  Government  aid  in  the 
erection  of  small,  rather  than  large,  structures,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  buildings  for  which  the  appropriation  can  be  made  to  provide.* 

Another  thought  presents  itself  just  here.  It  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Bureau,  while  under  its  present  control,  to  manage  by  and  through 
its  own  appointees  all  schools  which  occupy  buildings  erected  with  funds 
furnished  by  the  Government.  The  Government  should  manage  its  own 
schools,  and  the  different  religious  denominations  should  manage  theirs 
separately.  In  a  word,  in  the  management  of  schools,  the  Government 
should  be  divorced  from  sectarian  influence  or  control.  A.ny  other  course 
would  end  in  heart-burning,  confusion,  and  failure.  But  the  Govern- 
ment can,  and  does,  fairly  and  without  invidious  discrimination,  en- 
courage any  religious  sects  whose  philanthropy  and  liberality  prompts 
them  to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  redeeming  these  benighted  children 
of  nature  from  the  darkness  of  their  superstition  and  ignorance. 

A  common  English  education  is  about  all  that  these  people  ought  to 
receive.  That  is  necessary  to  their  civilization.  It  is  cheaper  to  give 
them  education,  together  with  everything  else  done  by  the  Government 
for  them,  than  it  is  to  fight  them,  even  if  the  loss  of  valuable  human 
lives  were  left  out  of  the  account.  Since  experience  and  practical  dem- 
onstration has  taught  us  that  the  Indian  is  easily  educated,  and  that  he 
is,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  progressive  being,  capable  of  the  highest 
mental  and  moral  development,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  civili- 
sation, as  it  is  of  this  Bureau,  to  extend  to  him  the  advantages  of  cda- 
oation  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  practically  afforded. 

In  view  of  the  continually  increasing  appropriations  of  Congress  for 
this  particular  purpose  an<l  the  voluntary  contributions  and  services  of 
associations  and  individuals  to  the  same  end,  I  am  encouraged  to  ask 
that  a  still  further  increase  be  made  in  the  estimate  for  Indian  schools, 
an  increase  of  considerably  over  $100,000  above  the  appropriations  for 
the  curivnt  fiscal  year. 

I  have  dei»med  it  advantageous  to  the  public  service  to  place  the 
su^M'rintendent  of  Indian  schools,  who  is  a  most  competent  and  inde- 
fatigable oflicer,  at  the  head  of  the  educational  work  of  this  Bureau. 
I  am  glad  to  re|K>rt  that  a  steady  advance  and  growing  interest  maiks 
the  pn>gn^8S  of  Indian  schools  generally,  and  I  feel  assure^l  that  they 
wiU  I'ontinue  to  advance  and  improve  in  efficiency.  I  will  not  enter 
intt^  details  or  make  further  reference  to  Indian  education,  as  the  sab- 
jKK't  is  tivatoti  by  the  superinteodeut  of  schools  more  elaborately  in  his 
report  he«>eunto  apiiended,  page  lxxy. 
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ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS  IN  SEYEBALTY  AND  PATENTS. 

During  the  year  three  certificates  of  allotinents  have  been  issued  to 
Ihe Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  under  the  treaty  with  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  concluded  March  19, 1867  (16  Stat.,  721) ; 
two  to  the  citizen  Pottawatomies  of  the  Indian  Territory,  under  act 
of  May  23,  1872  (17  Stat.,  159),  the  cost  of  the  land  to  the  United 
States  having  been  reimbursed  by  the  allottees ;  thirty-three  to  the 
Sioax  Indians  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  under  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Sionx  treaty  concluded  April  29,  1868  (15  Stat.,  637) ;  sixty  to  the  Sioux 
Indians  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  under  the  same  treaty ;  twenty-eight 
to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians  on  Lake  Traverse,  under  the 
treaty  of  February  19,  1867  (15  Stat.,  505),  and  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  to  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1863  (12 
Stat,  819). 

Patents  have  been  issued  as  follows  :  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
to  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Bad  River,  Red  Cliff,  L'Anse 
ami  Vieux  de  Serf,  and  Ontonagon  Reservations,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854  (10  Stat,  1110); 
eight  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux,  under  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  February  19, 1867  (15  Stat.,  505) ;  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  to  theDwamish,  &c.,  Indians  on  the  Tulalip,  Lummi,  and  Swiu- 
omish  Reservations,  under  the  treaty  of  January  22,  1855  (12  Stat., 
927);  fifty-three  to  the  Nisqually,  &c.,  Indians,  on  the  Squaxin  and  Nis- 
qnally  Reservations,  under  the  treaty  of  December  26,  1854  (10  Stat., 
1132);  five  to  the  Eickapoo  Indians  under  the  treaty  of  June  28,  1862 
(13  Stat,  623) ;  nine  to  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians,  under  the  treaty  of 
April  29,  1868  (15  Stat,  637);  eighty-two  to  the  Chippewas  of  Saginaw, 
Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River,  under  the  treaties  of  August  2,  1855 
(11  Stat,  631),  and  October  18,  1864  (14  Stat.,  657);  twenty-two  to 
Shawnees  of  Black  Bob's  band,  under  treaty  of  May  10,  1854  (10  Stat, 
1132);  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  to  the  Omahas,  under  the  act 
of  August  7,  1882  (22  Stat.,  341) ;  making  the  total  number  of  certifi- 
cates 611,  and  of  patents  1,486 ;  grand  total,  2,097. 

Allotments  have  been  made  and  the  issuance  of  patents  directed  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  Puyallup  Indians. 

Preparations  for  making  allotments  to  the  Crow  Indians,  under  the 
let  of  April  11,  1882  (22  Stat,  42)  are  nearly  completed,  and  the  work 
will  be  initiated  (subject  to  your  approval)  this  fall  or  early  in  the 
•pring. 

The  general  allotment  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  during  the  last  ses- 
•ion  of  Congress.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  this  bill,  or  some  sim- 
ilir  one,  will  become  a  law  at  the  next  session.  Several  bills  providing 
fcr  allotments  on  reservations  where  they  are  not  now  authorized,  or 
far  iDcreasing  the  quantity  of  land  authorized  to  be  allotted  by  treaty, 
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which  have  hitherto  been  presented  to  Congress,  will  not,  therefore,  be 
again  submitted. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report,  page  320,  will  be  found  a  table  showing 
in  detail  the  number  of  Indian  patents  and  certificates  of  allotments 
issued,  and  allotments  made  for  which  no  patents  or  certificates  have 
been  issued  up  to  the  present  time.  This  tnble  is  necessarily  only  ap- 
proximately correct,  as  time  could  ndt  be  spared  for  a  thorough  search 
of  the  records.  The  aggregate  number  of  patents  issued,  as  shown  by 
this  table,  is  11,073 ;  of  certificates  upou  which  no  patents  have  subse- 
quently issued,  1,290;  and  of  allotments  where  no  patents  or  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued,  931. 

LEASES  OF  INDIAN   LANDS  FOR  GRAZING. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  to  inquire  what  leases  of  lauds  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  Indian 
reservations  for  grazing  or  other  purposes  had  been  made  by  the  tribes 
therein,  the  number  of  acres  embraced  in  each  of  said  leases,  the  terms 
thereof,  and  the  persons,  corporations,  or  associations  named  as  lessees ; 
also  the  circumstances  under  which  such  leases  were  made,  the  means 
used  for  obtaining  the  same,  and. whether  said  leases  were  authorized 
by  existing  legislation,  or  were  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians 
in  the  Indian  Territory  or  Indian  reservations.  Said  resolution  being 
referred  down  in  regular  course  for  report,  this  oflBce,  on  the  3d  Janu- 
ary, 1885,  transmitted  to  the  Department  a  tabulated  statement  or 
schedule  of  all  Iciises  of  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  Indian  reser- 
vations for  grazing  or  other  purposes  which  had  been  made  by  Indian 
tribes,  so  far  as  the  same  had  come  to  the  ofiicial  knowledge  of  this 
oflBce,  showing  the  dates,  names  of  parties,  description  and  quantitj'  of 
lands,  terms,  and  rental  embraced  in  such  leases  respectively,  with 
references  to  the  sources  from  which  such  information  was  derived,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  all  documents,  papers,  and  correspondence  on  file 
and  of  record  in  this  office,  and  the  Indian  Division  of  the  Secretary's 
Office,  touching  the  subject-matter  of  the  resolution ;  all  of  which  will 
be  found  printed  in  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  17,  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  second  session. 

It  appears  from  said  schedule  (page  12)  that  with  but  one  exception 
the  leases  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Indian  tribes  were  all  of 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  grazing  purposes,  and  were  for  dififer- 
ent  periods,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  years,  and  at  various  rentals,  as 
therein  mentioned.  Of  those  made  in  the  Indian  Territory,  there  had 
been  leased  as  follows : 

Cherokees 6,000,000 

CheyeungH  aud  Ara))ahoe8 3, 831, 880 

Osages 380,000 

KaiiHas  or  Kaws 52, 300 
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Acres. 

<^uftV*^*  •-----.- Unknown. 

Otta^aft 5, 000 

Miamia 8,640 

UezPeTc68*  45,000 

Poncaa 50,000 

Pawneea 150,000 

Otoes  and  Missonrias 05, 000 

SacaudFox 200,000 

lowas Unknown. 

To  these  may  be  added,  as  having  since  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  office — 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache* 309, 440 

II  appeared  that  ouiside  of  the  Indian  Territory  there  had  been  leased 

by- 

The  prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies  in  Kansas* 20, 000 

The  Crows  in  Montana  (see  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  22,  Forty- 
eighth  Congress,  second  session,  page  36) 1, 500, 000 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  leases  were  ever  authoritatively 
approved  by  the  Department.  On  the  contrary,  your  immediate  prede- 
cessor, in  his  communication  of  January  3, 1885,  to  the  Senate,  expressly 
stated  that  he  declined  to  approve  them  as  leases,  but  did  treat  them 
as  amounting  to  licenses  to  be  revoked  by  the  Indians  at  will.  In  his 
letter  transmitting  the  papers  above  mentioned  the  then  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  stated  that  the  action  of  this  office,  in  connection  with 
the  general  subject  of  leasing  Indian  lands,  had  been  governed  by  the 
views  of  the  Department  as  expressed  in  Department  letter  to  B.  Fenlon, 
of  April  25, 1883  (Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  54,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first 
session,  page  99),  subsequently  elaborated  in  Department  letter  of  Jan- 
nary  3,  1885,  above  referred  to. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  leases  in 
1883,  a  spirit  of  discontent  appears  to  have  manifested  itself  amongst 
the  Cheyenne  Indians,  a  portion  of  whom,  numbering  some  1,200  souls, 
under  Stone  Calf  and  other  chiefs,  were  violently  opposed  to  the  leases, 
and  refused  to  sign  them  or  participate  in  the  rental  moneys.  In 
April,  1884,  a  change  of  agents  took  place,  but  the  efforts  of  the  new 
inenmbent  to  induce  the  Cheyenues  to  go  to  work  at  farming  and  im- 
prove their  condition  were  ineffectual.  The  dog-soldiers  interfered  to 
prevent  those  disposed  to  labor,  and  defied  the  agent  and  the  military 
at  Fort  Eeno.  Shortly  after  the  new  agent's  arrival  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  occurred  in  the  killing  of  Eunning  Buffalo,  a  Cheyenne 
Indian,  by  a  white  man  named  Horton,  en  route  to  Caldwell,  Kans., 
with  a  herd  of  horses.  It  apparently  needed  but  little  to  intensify  the 
dissatisfaction  which  prevailed,  and  from  this  period  out  the  agent  ap- 
pears to  have  been  deprived  of  his  ability  to  peacefully  control  the 
Indians. 

*  Estimated. 
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In  the  month  of  June  last  the  situation,  which  had  gi*adaally  grown 
from  bad  to  worse,  was  reported  to  be  so  alarming,  and  the  danger  of 
an  outbreak  amongst  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  who  had  heard  that  it  was 
contemplated  to  disarm  them,  so  imminent,  that  I  became  convinced  that 
any  further  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  active  meas- 
ures would  result  in  a  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites. 
Accordingly,  by  letter  of  the  25th  June  last,  I  recommended  to  the  De- 
partment that  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  place  a  sufficient  body 
of  United  States  troops  upon  and  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Keservation,  for  the  preservation  of  peace;  that  the  agent 
should  be  relieved  from  duty  by  a  special  agent  to  be  temporarily  de- 
tailed in  his  place;  that  all  leases  or  pretended  leases  of  the  reservation 
lands  for  grazing  purposes  entered  into  by  the  Indians  with  white  men 
should  be  disapproved  and  annulled  by  the  Department,  and  the  cattle 
removed  therefrom ;  that  the  Indians  should  be  disarmed,  and  that  all 
white  men  present  on  the  reservation,  and  having  no  legal  rights  there, 
should  also  be  removed. 

Upon  this  recommendation,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Depa^^ 
ment,  the  War  Department  promptly  concentrated  all  available  troops 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  On  the  10th  July  last  the  President  dis- 
patched  General  Sheridan  to  take  command,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  him  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  disaffected  Indians,  inquire 
into  their  grievances,  and  inform  himself  generally  as  to  their  condition. 
United  Statt*s  Indian  Inspector  Armstrong  had  previously  been  directed 
by  the  Department  to  proceed  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  to 
aid  in  investigating  the  condition  of  affairs. 

As  the  practical  outcome  of  General  Sheridan's  investigation  (there- 
port  of  which  is  already  before  the  public),  and  in  furtherance  of  rec- 
ommendations i)reviously  made  by  this  office,  the  President,  on  the  23d 
July  last,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  all  leases,  agreements,  or 
licenses  for  grazing  purposes  theretofore  made  with  the  Cheyenne  and 
Ara])aho  Indians  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  directing  the  removal, 
within  forty  days  of  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  of  all  persons,  other 
than  Indians,  then  on  said  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle 
thereon,  their  servants  and  agents,  and  all  other  unauthorized  i)ersons, 
with  their  cattle,  horses,  and  other  property.  The  civilian  agent  was 
removed,  and  a  military  officer,  Capt.  Jesse  M.  Lee,  Ninth  Infantry, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  These  measures  General  Sheridan  feels 
confident  will  end  the  difficulties,  and  there  need  be  no  further  appre 
hension  of  an  outbreak. 

At  the  present  writing  indications  are  in  every  way  favorable  to  an 
orderly  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  cattlemen  with  the  President's 
proclamation. 

Recurring  to  the  general  subject  of  leasing  Indian  lands,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  issuance  of  said  ])roclamation«  it  is  jiroper  here  to  i-e- 
mark  that  on  the  21st  July  last  the  Attorney-General,  in  reply  to  cer- 
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tain  qaestioDS  propounded  by  the  Department  at  the  request  of  this 
office,  touching  the  legality  of  the  leases,  rendered  his  opinion  that  un- 
der existing  statutes  of  the  United  States  (twelfth  section  of  the  trade 
and  intercourse  act  of  June  30, 1834,  4  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  730,  repro- 
duced in  section  2116  of  the  Revised  Statutes)  the  several  Indian  na- 
tions or  tribes,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  title  by  which  they 
hold  their  lands,  whether  the  same  be  a  fee  simple  or  a  right  of  occu- 
pancy only,  are  precluded  by  the  force  and  effect  of  the  statute  from 
either  alienating  or  leasing  any  part  of  their  several  reservations,  or 
imparting  any  interest  or  claim  in  or  to  the  same,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  a  lease  of  land  for 
grazing  purposes  is  as  clearly  within  the  statutes  as  a  lease  for  any 
other  or  for  general  purposes,  the  duration  of  the  term  being  immaterial. 

The  Attorney-General  further  holds  that  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty 
or  statutory  provisions  to  that  effect,  neither  the  President,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  nor  any  other  officer  of  the  Government  has  power  to 
make,  authorize,  or  .approve  any  leases  of  lands  held  by  Indian  tribes; 
instancing  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19,  1875  (18  Stat,  at  Large, 
p.  330),  "  authorizing  the  Seneca  Nation  of  New  York  Indians  to  lease 
lands  within  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  Reservations,  and  to  con- 
firm existing  leases,"  as  signitLcaiit  that,  in  the  views  of  Congress,  In- 
dian tribes  cannot  lease  their  reservations  without  the  authority  of 
some  law  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  Department  the  importance  of 
an  early  disposition  of  this  much  vexed  question.  The  leasing  system 
should  either  be  legalized,  with  proper  restrictions,  or  it  should  be 
abolished  altogether.  In  its  present  loose  and  indefinite  shape  it  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  this  office  and  a  hindrance  to 
the  proper  and  effective  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experience  and  deliberations  of  the  Senate  committee 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  general  subject  will  result  in  some 
practical  conclusions  that  will  tend  to  put  the  matter  on  an  intelligible 
basis,  one  way  or  the  other. 

JUBISDICTION   OF  CRIMES  COMMITTED  BY   INDIANS. 

The  ninth  section  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  &c.,  approved  March 
3, 1885  (23  Stats.,  386),  provides : 

That  immediately  upon  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  all  Indians 
committing  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  any  of  the 
following  crimes,  namely,  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
arson,  burglary,  and  larceny  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either 
within  or  without  an  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  such 
Territory  relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and 
in  the  same  manner  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons 
charged  with  the  commission  of  said  crimes,  respectively  ;  and  the  said  courts  are 
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hereby  giveD  jurisdictioD  Id  all  sach  cases;  and  all  such  iDdiaos  committing  any  of 
the  above  crimes  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits  of  any 
Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  tried  in  the  bame  conrts  and  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons  commit- 
ting any  of  the  above  crimes  within  rhe  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

I 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  was  a  step  iu  the  right  direction  and 
that  Indians  should  eventually  become  subject  to  and  eiijo}*  the  protection 
of  all  laws  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  persons. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  defective  in  one  or  two  particulars.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  section  vests  jurisdiction  as  to  the  enumerated  crimes, 
when  committed  in  a  Territory,  in  the  Territorial  side  of  the  court,  and 
when  committed  on  a  reservation  within  a  State,  in  the  United  States 
courts,  leaving  jurisdiction  as  to  crimes  committed  by  Indians  within  a 
State  but  not  on  a  reservation,  in  the  State  courts,  as  before  the  passage 
of  the  act. 

The  provision  as  to  the  Territories  is  causing  some  embarrassment 
from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of 
Indian  offenders  falls  upon  the  county  in  which  the  crime  is  committed. 
This  in  some  counties  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  magnitude,  and, 
as  no  revenue  is  derived  from  the  Indians  or  from  their  lands,  the  county 
authorities  are  unwilling  to  bear  such^  expenses. 

The  United  States  attorney  for  Dakota  writes  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  the  transfer  of  the  right  to  punish  Indians  from  the  United 
States  side  of  the  district  court  to  the  Territorial  side  will  render  the 
act  wholly  inoperative,  for  the  reason  that  the  counties  in  the  Territory 
will  not  bear  the  expense  of  the  prosecutions  and  have  not  the  ma- 
chinery to  arrest  offenders  or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 
He  states  that  in  the  first  district  court  of  Dakota  the  principal  causes 
on  the  United  States  side  of  the  court  have  been  the  trial  of  Indians 
charged  with  larceny  from  cattlemen,  and  that  the  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress will  result  in  letting  the  Indians  pursue  their  thieving  without 
molestation. 

The  agent  at  Lemhi,  Idaho,  writes  that  it  does  not  seem  just  to  re- 
quire the  tax-payers  of  the  counties  where  the  crimes  are  committed  to 
bear  the  expenses,  and  suggests  that  Congress  be  asked  for  a  special 
appropriation  to  defray  them.  In  view  of  the  difiiculties  likely  to  arise 
from  this  source,  it  is  believed  that  a  change  of  jurisdiction' from  the 
Territorial  to  the  United  States  side  of  the  district  courts  in  the  Terri- 
tories, as  in  the  case  of  crimes  committed  on  a  reservation  in  the  States, 
would  be  advisable. 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  Territory,  the  five  civilized  tribes  resident 
therein  are  guaranteed,  by  the  several  treaties  made  with  them  by  the 
United  States,  the  right  of  self-government,  with  full  jurisdiction  over 

personsand  property  of  theirown  people  within  theirrespectivelimits,  and 
they  have  their  own  law^s  and  judicial  machinery  for  enforcing  the  same. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  provisions 
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of  the  act ;  but  upon  a  close  examination  it  will  be  perceived  tbat  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  act  is  applicable  to  the  Indian  Territory  at  all. 
The  Indian  Territory,  so  called,  not  being  an  organized  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  has  no  laws  or  courts  of  its  own  as  a  Territory,  but 
is  attached  for  judicial  purposes  to  the  judicial  districts  of  the  border- 
ing States  of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  respectively,  the  United 
States  courts  of  which  have  crimipal  jurisdiction  only  over  crimes  and 
offenses  committed  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  not  over 
crimes  and  offenses  committed  as  between  the  Indians  themselves. 
Leaving  out  the  ^ve  civilized  tribes  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned, 
there  are  several  tribes  In  the  Indian  Territory  who  should  properly  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  this  legislation,  and  in  this  particular  also 
I  think  the  law  requires  amendment. 

COURT   OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

Under  dat€  of  April  10,  18S3,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave 
his  official  approval  to  certain  rules  prepared  in  this  office  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  each  of  the  Indian  agencies, 
exce[)t  the  agency  for  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
It  was  found  that  the  longer  continuance  of  certain  old  heathen  and 
barbarous  customs,  such  as  the  sun-dance,  scalp-dance,  war-dance,  poly- 
gamy, &c.,  were  operating  as  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  It  was  believed  that 
in  all  the  tribes  many  Indians  would  be  found  who  could  be  relied  upon 
to  aid  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  abolish  rit^s  and  customs  so  in- 
jurious and  so  contrary  to  civilization  ;  hence  these  rules  were  formu- 
lated, looking  towards  the  ultimate  abolishment  of  the  pernicious  prac- 
tices mentioned. 

There  is  no  special  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  such  a  court, 
but  authority  is  exercised  under  the  general  provisions  of  law  giving 
this  Department  supervision  of  the  Indians.  .  The  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years  past  has  been  to  destroy  the  tribal  relations  as 
fast  a5  possible,  and  to  use  every  endeavor  to  bring  the  Indians  under 
the  influence  of  law.  To  do  this  the  agents  have  been  accustomed  to 
punish  for  minor  offenses,  by  imprisonment  in  the  guard-house  and  by 
withholding  rations;  but  by  the  present  system  the  Indians  themselves, 
through  their  judges,  decide  who  are  guilty  of  offenses  under  the  rules, 
and  pass  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof.  Neither 
the  section  in  the  last  Indian  appropriation  bill  above  quoted  nor  any 
other  enactment  of  Congress  reaches  any  of  the  crimes  or  offenses  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Department  rules,  and  without  such  a  court  many  In- 
dian reservations  would  be  without  law  or  order,  and  the  laws  of  civil- 
ized life  would  be  ^utterly  disregarded. 

At  each  agency,  where  it  has  been  found  i>ractical)le  to  establish  it, 
the  reports  of  the  Indian  agents  show  that  the  court  has  been  entirely 
Bucceseful,  and  in  many  cases  eminently  useful  in  abolishing  the  old 
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beatheDish  castoms  that  have  been  for  many  years  resorted  to,  by 
the  worst  elements  on  the  reservation,  to  retar(\  the  progress  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  Indians  to  a  higher  standard  of  civilization  and  edu- 
cation. 
The  agent  of  the  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  says : 

The  court  and  police  force  have  worked  wouders  amou^  this  tribe.  Friend  and  foe 
alike  of  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity  acknowledge  the  same. 

The  agent  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  says : 

Its  existence  has  been  a  preventive  to  the  commitment  of  any  serions  ofifenses  com- 
ing under  it«  purposes. 

The  agent  of  the  Standing  liock  Agency,  Dakota,  says : 

It  is  growing  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  this 
agency.  Regular  semi  monthly  sessions  of  the  court  are  held,  where  all  offenders  are 
brought  by  the  police  for  trial,  and  cases  impartially  decided  by  the  court.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  for  violation  of  office  rules  have  been  tried  during  the  year  past,  and  the 
offenders  punished  cither  by  fines  or  imprisonment  in  the  agency  guard-house,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  have,  in  every  instance,  been  sustained  by  the  better  class 
of  Indians,  and  usually  accepted  by  the  transgressor  as  just  and  proper.  The  present 
judges  are  members  of  the  police  force,  but  the  judges  of  this  court  should  be  inde' 
pendent  of  that  body,  as  it  places  the  police  officers  in  au  embarrassing  position  when 
obliged  to  arrest,  try,  and  punish  offenders.  If  there  were  salaries  of  $*^  per  month 
attached  to  the  office  of  judge  the  best  men  among  the  Indians  would  be  willing  to 
serve  in  that  capacity,  as  the  service  is  now  becoming  quite  popular,  and  having 
these  two  branches  independent  of  each  other  would  add  to  the  usefulness  of  both. 

The  agent  of  the  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  says : 

I  am  well  pleased  with  its  workings.  I  have  not  had  to  reverse  a  decision  made. 
The  judg«'S  try  in  every  case  to  do  the  right  thing,  tempering  justice  with  mercy.  I 
have  every  confidence  in  them.  They  solve  questions  oftentimes  that  are  knotty  for 
me. 

« 

The  agent  of  the  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  says : 

The  court  of  Indian  ofienses  has  been  well  conducted,  and  mnch  improvement  in  its 
working  has  been  manifest.  It  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  an  im- 
portant factor  in  their  advancement  in  civilization.  Offenses  against  morality  are  be- 
coming less  frequent,  and  a  due  respect  for  law  has  been  carefully  enforced.  The 
judges  have  become  more  efficient  with  practice,  and  try  the  cases  appearing  before 
them  with  deliberation  and  prudence. 

The  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  says: 

Since  the  organization  of  the  court  dancing  has  been  discontinued  and  plural  mar- 
riages are  unknown.     Misdemeanors  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  agent  of  the  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  says : 

I  think  the  court  has  a  good  influence  and  is  quite  a  help  to  the  quiet  government 
of  the  Indians. 

The  fines  assessed  and  collected  at  one  of  the  agencies  during  the 
past  year  have  reached  as  high  as  $395,  and  out  of  this  money  the 
agent  has  been  authorized  to  paj^  his  judges  $10  each  per  month.  Al- 
though it  has  worked  satisfactorily  at  the  Nez  Perce  Agency,  and  has 
had  no  apparently  bad  elfect  on  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  wise  or  safe  policy  to  have  the  salary  of  an  offi- 
cer contingent  on  his  own  decisions,  and  instead  of  having  the  fines 
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collected  used  for  this  purpose,  it  \voold  \>e  much  better  to  use  the 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  generally  >  building  bridges,  improving 
Toads,  or  for  general  educational  purposes. 

In  most  cases  the  judges  are  also  members  of  the  police  force.    This 

should  not  be  so;  the  court  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  police, 

and  its  members  should  receive  a  salary  from  the  Government  suflfi- 

cient  to  induce  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  the  Indians  to  serve 

in  that  capacity.    In  this  connection  I  beg  to  say  that  I  fully  agree  with 

my  predecessor  that  the  judges  should  have  at  least  $20  per  month  for 

the  services  required  of  them,  and  as  the  court  is  no  longer  an  experi 

meut^  but  a  success,  I  trust  that  Congress  will  appropriate  an  amount 

saflScient  to  pay  this  salary  to  each  of  the  judges,  and  to  defray  other 

necessary  conrt  expenses. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  entire  area  of  the  western  part  of  th^ 
eoontry  is  being  opened  up  and  settled,  brings  settlers  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  Indian  reservations,  oftentimes  introducing  a  class  of  men  none 
too  scrapnlous  regarding  the  rights  of  others;  men  who  regard  the 
property  of  the  Indian  as  lawful  prey,  and  the  life  of  the  Indian  as  no 
obstacle  to  the  possession  of  it;  men  who  are  without  many  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  needing  fuel,  needing  horses  or  ponies,  needing  beef,  need- 
ing grazing  ground,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  many  of  which  are 
possessed  by  the  Indians  through  issues  made  by  the  United  States. 
This  has  made  some  kind  of  a  constabulary  force  on  Indian  i^servations 
an  actual  necessity,  and  the  necessity  has  been  increasing  every  year 
in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  the  relief  granted.  Agencies,  which  a  year  ago 
few  white  men  ha<l  ever  crossed,  may  be  almost  surrounded  this  year 
with  w?ttlers  and  invaders.  Mines,  real  or  prospective,  have  tempted 
thousands  of  men  into  localities  heretofore  <^ccupied  only  by  Indians. 
Without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  they  are  constantly  tres- 
passing, harassing  the  Indians,  provoking  quarrels,  thieving,  and  mak- 
ing the  life  of  the  agent  one  of  constant  anxiety  and  vigilance.  Agency 
€ini)Ioy^*8  are  very  few,  and  cannot  be  S[)ared  for  police  duty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  relief  has  come  through  and  by  the  In- 
<liaus  themselves;  for,  fully  realizing  the  situation,  Congress  has,  for 
the  past  few  years,  provided  for  the  appointment  and  equipment  of  In- 
<han  [K)lice.  To  a  great  extent  they  have  met  the  necessities  of  the 
«itoatiou,  and  ha^^e  proved  valuable  aids  to  the  Indian  agents  in  pre- 
senting trespassing  and  robbery  by  lawless  whites,  and  in  suppressing 
diijonler,  violence,  and  incipient  revolt  among  the  more  restless  of  their 
own  people.  Many  instances  of  surprising  fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed 
ip<ui  them,  under  circumstances  which  would  swerve  many  a  white  man 
from  his  duty,  might  be  related  of  these  Indian  policemen. 

Commencing  with  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  salary  was  increased 
for  the  officers  from  $8  to  $10  per  mouth,  and  for  the  privates  from  $5 
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to  $8  per  moDtb.  This  has  enabled  the  agents  to  select  a  better  clasd 
of  men  for  the  service,  and  will  tend  to  make  the  force  more  stable, 
most  of  the  resignations  heretofore  having  been  caased  by  meager 
salaries.  I  also  confidently  expect  that  the  better  class  of  men  will 
render  the  force  still  more  efficient,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creasing necessity  for  this  class  of  employes  their  greater  efficiency  will 
enable  me  to  lessen  their  number,  and  1  have  therefore  estimated  for 
only  seven  hundred  privates  and  seventy  officers  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1887. 

TRADE   WITH   THE  INDIANS. 

In  regulating  trade  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  it  is  my  intention 
to  prescribe  and  promulgate  more  stringent  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  ot^the  Indians.  Traders  are  appointed  that  the  Indians 
may  obtain  such  goods  as  they  desire  and  are  abls  to  purchase,  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices.  The  appointments  are  made  with  a  view  of 
benefiting  the  Indians  and  not  the  traders. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  prescribed  in  sections  562  and  563, 
Kegulations  of  the  Indian  Department  1884,  it  is  my  intention  to  require 
each  trader  to  print  lists  of  all  goods  placed  upon  sale,  giving  In  plain 
figures  the  price  of  each  article  ;  such  lists  to  be  submitted  to  the  agent, 
and  if  approved,  forwarded  by  him  to  this  office  for  action.  If  approved 
by  this  office,  they  will  be  returned  to  the  agent  with  directions  to  re- 
quire the  trader  to  post  them  in  conspicuous  and  usually  frequented 
places,  so  that  the  Indians  may  become  familiar  with  tbe  ])rice  of  such 
articles  as  they  may  desire  to  purchase.  The  number  of  traders  on 
each  reservation  will  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indians. 

ADDITIONAI.  FARMERS. 

In  the  act  making  ap[)ropriation  for  the  Indian  Department,  approved 
July  4,  1884,  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  "  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  employ  practical  farmers  in  addition  to  the 
agency  farmers  now  employed,  at  wages  not  exceeding  $75  per  month, 
to  superintend  and  direct  farming  among  such  Indians  as  are  making 
ettbrt  for  self  support." 

It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  give  the  matter  a  fair  trial  in  that  year 
as  all  that  could  be  done  towards  preparing  the  ground  and  planting 
for  the  season  had  already  been  done;  but  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  appropriation  became  available  api)ointments  were  made  at  agen- 
cies where  there  had  been  the  greatest  development  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  with  a  view  to  assisting  and  instructing  the  Indians  in  har- 
vesting and  other  fall  work.  Great  care  was  taken  to  select  practical 
farmers,  and  they  were  instructed  to  go  into  the  fields  with  the  Indians, 
and  by  example  as  well  as  precept  teach  them  how  to  become  self-sup- 
porting through  farming.    In  some  instances  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
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selections,  bat  agents  were  notified  that  t"^y  would  be  held  responsible 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  each  man  employed,  and  were  instructed 
that  in  case  any  appointee  should  prove  unfit  for  the  position  or  fail  to 
do  hi8  doty  the  facts  should  be  reported  at  once.  By  this  course  mis- 
takes were  soon  rectified  and  a  good  class  of  employes  secured.  About 
forty  were  thus  emi)lo3- ed  during  such  portion  of  the  season  as  they  could 
profitably  work,  and  the  result  generally'  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  same  amount  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 188G,  and  soon  after  I  assumed  charge  of  the  Bureau  I  directed 
all  the  agents  at  the  agencies  where  these  '* additional  farmers"  had 
been  stationed  to  submit,  in  writing,  what  practical  results  ha<l  been 
achieved,  and  what  they  had  to  show  foi'*-  the  money  expended  for 
snch  employes.  In  every  instan(;e  the  rei)lies  were  most  gratifying, 
nearly  every  agent  commending  the  experiment,  urging  the  retention 
of  those  already  employed,  and  asking  that  more  be  furnished  if  the 
appropriation  would  admit  of  it.  In  many  instances  the  agents  repre- 
sentoil  that  the  Indians  were  clamorous  for  more  allotments  of  land 
(alluded  to  more  fully  elsewhere  in  iny  report),  being  not  only  willing 
but  eager  to  commcLce  farming,  if  they  could  be  allowed  the  help  of 
thoM'  farmers.  Accordingly  I  placed  in  the  field  all  the  force  that 
could  be  allowed  under  the  appropriation,  and  confidently  expect  that 
the  result  will  fully  confirm  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  providing  for, 
this  class  of  emi)loyds. 

In  view  of  the  good  results  obtained,  and  the  urgent  requests  of  both 
ludiiins  and  agents  for  a  greater  number  of  these  farmers,  I  have  asked 
that  the  ai»i>ropriation  be  increased  to  $40,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  even  a  larger  appropriation  for  this  purpose  could  be  profitably 
Dsed  with  i)aying  results. 

I  submit  hei'ewiLh  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  replies  received  to  my 
inquiries. 

From  Agent  Dyer,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory: 

I  liave  the  honor  ta  reply  to  yours  ot*  the  I4th  iiistaut,  and  state  that  any  reduction 
iu  tbf  number  of  "add  iiional  fanners"  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

We  have  just  utade  the  greatest  start  witli  tJiese  people  that  was  over  made  Last 
y*«r  there  was  aboat  475  acres  under  cultivation,  includinir  farms  of  hall-broeds, 
ThUyear  we  have  added  to  this  not  lens  than  800  acres;  these  farms  begin  at  the 
■^Dcy  and  are  scattereilfor  75  miles  on  the  river  bottoms.  It  requires  two  or  three 
'oen  n:  this  vicinity  to  look  after  and  instruct  the  Indians,  who  are  nothing  more 
tbau  children  with  the  strength  of  men;  and  there  should  be  one  man  up  this  river 
Wiiiile8,  another  25  miles,  a  third  at  Cantonment,  and  a  fourth  on  the  South  Cana- 
<han  Uiver.  Wit-li  6,000  Indians  to  be  instructed  in  farming  as  those  must  be,  we  must 
^veiuauy  employ <^8  if  you  wish  to  push  them  and  secure  the  best  results. 

*  *  They  mnst  be  instruct^Kl  in  farming  and  wo  must  got  them  into  houses; 
^^y  all  live  in  tepees  now,  bat  many  are  talking  of  houses,  and  if  I  am  able  to  help 
tbem  get  ont  logs,  saw  lumber,  and  assist  in  putting  up  houses,  the  change  iu  a  few 
jMri  will  be  raarvclous.     *     *     ♦ 

I  claim  that  these  people  can  be  made  self-supporting  in  a  few  years  if  my  plan  is- 
^ly  held  to.     I  beg  of  you  not  to  in  any  way  rednce  ray  force,  but  rather  give  me 
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more  **  additional  farmers/^  for  tbesolutiou  of  this  problem  rest-s  in  posliing  the  plans 
I  have  laid  down  and  that  are  working  so  snccessfully  at  present.  «  «  •  j  must 
urge  3'on  to  support  me  in  this  work,  as  I  feel  certain  that  my  plan  will  save  the  De- 
partment hundreds  of  thousands  in  a  few  years. 

From  Agent  Cook,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  the  "  additional  farmer''  for  this  agency  com- 
menced service  here  August  9  last.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  him  to  accomplish 
much.  The  Indians  were  then  engaged  in  haying,  and  I  had  him  taken  to  their 
meadows  near  Snake  River,  to  superintend  their  work,  keep  their  mowing  machines 
in  order,  and  see  that  the  hay  was  properly  pat  up.  There  were  sixteen  or  more 
mowing  machines  in  use  by  the  Indians.  They  occasionally  had  trouble  among  them- 
selves about  tools,  or  one  was  trespassing  upon  meaclow  laud  claimed  by  another. 
The  '^additional  farmer,''  by  his  mild  and  prudent  management,  was  very  beneficial 
to  the  Indians,  and  soon  obtained  their  respect  and  confidence. 

By  examining  the  mowing  machines  often  while  in  use,  a  good  deal  of  breakage, 
and  consequently  expense  of  repair,  was  prevented.  After  the  haying  was  over  he 
visited  the  different  Indian  settlements,  stopping  several  days  at  each,  assisting  them 
in  their  harvest,  encouraging  them  in  their  work,  and  learning  about  their  wants. 
*  *  *  The  result  has  been  encouraging,  for  without  this  persistent  labor  with 
them  very  little  farming  would  have  been  done  by  them.  The  resnlt  is  80  acres  of 
wheat,  half  of  it  on  new  land,  besides  other  crops.  Two  miles  of  new  fence  has 
been  made,  the  posts  and  poles  for  which  were  hauled  12  miles.  He  is  now  finishing 
an  irrigating  ditch,  which  is  over  2^  miles  long. 

From  Agent  Oiflford,' Fort  Bertbold  Agency,  Dakota: 

I  would  respectfully  say  that  an  ^'additional  farmer"  was  given  this  agency  and 
reported  for  duty  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1884 ;  that  since  that  time  he  has 
proved  a  very  able  assistant  to  me  in  carrying  out  my  plans  of  inducing  the  Indians 
to  move  out  of  their  present  quarters  in  their  crowded  villages,  to  take  and  cultivate 
land  in  severalty',  thus  becoming  largely  self-supporting.  Duriug  the  winter  the 
^'  additional  farmer,''  together  w^ith  the  farmer,  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
to  selecting  locations  for  such  Indians  as  were  willing  to  comply  with  my  requests  as 
to  putting  up  buildings,  breaking  lands,  &c.  «  *  *  Without  going  into  details, 
the  Indian  service  has,  in  my  opinion,  derived  very  great  advantage  as  the  result  of 
the  employment  of  the  '^additional  farmer"  at  this  agency,  and  I  further  consider  his 
services  at  this  time  almost  indispensable. 

From  Agent  McGillycuddy,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota: 

We  have  now  employed  on  this  reservation  four  "additional  farmers,"  who  entered 
on  duty  this  spring.  They  are  scattered  out  and  located  in  the  villages,  instructing 
and  superintending  the  ludiuns  in  farming,  care  of  stock,  house-building,  d&c,  and 
are  doing  good  service,  being  young,  practical  workers  and  constuentious  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  their  duty. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  tln'se  farmers  in  the  future,  I  would  invite  your 
attention  to  the  map  of  the  Pine  Kidge  Reserve.  »  •  »  £  trust  that  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  same  will  show  the  actual  need  of  not  less  than  foar  farmers,  one  for 
each  district,  as  each  district  would  nmk«'  a  respectable-sized  agency  taken  by  itself, 
and  retiuiring  the  conHtant  prowMure  and  supervision  of  a  farmer  acting  as  sub  agent. 
I  trust  that  the  tour  laruicrs  may  hv  allowed  me,  and  it'  not,  then  not  less  than  three. 

From  Agent  McLaughlin,  Standing  Kock  Agency,  Dakota: 

I  dewire  to  state  that  1  now  have  two  "additional  farmers,"  the  first  having  been 
employed  since  Oetoher  1. 1HH4,  with  head(iuarters  at  the  Cannon  Ball  settlement,  25 
miles  north  of  agency,  and  the  second  since  April  1,  1*^85,  with  head(]nartersat  Grand 
Kiver  settlement,  :j*i  miles  southwest  of  agency.     *     ♦•     •     My  "additional  farmers" 
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are  both  practical  and  efiBcient  men  for  the  position,  and  the  resnlt  of  their  employ- 
ment has  been  very  s.'itisfactory,  and  will  eventually  prove  beneficial  to  the  service 
in  the  advancement  of  the  Indians.  *  *  '*  The  fact  that  individual  farms  are  being 
laid  out  and  cultivated  with  more  system  and  intelligence  and  fences  more  uniformly 
and  substantially  constructed,  many  new  farms  began,  and  old  fields  enlarged  by  add- 
ing new  breaking,  together  with  the  growing:  crops  r'ceiving  better  care  than  for- 
merly, is  evidence  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system. 

In  the  present  transition  state  of  the  lodiaus  of  this  agency  it  is  essential  that  the 
proper  cultivation  of  crops  and  care  of  stock  be  inculcated,  and  such  cannot  be  so 
effectually  accomplished  in  any  way  as  by  sarveillance  of  instructoi-s  located  in  the 
different  settlements  to  prompt  and  direct  the  Indians,  by  enforcing  system  and  order 
in  their  work,  and  keep  the  individual  families  industriously  occupied  until  they  are 
compelled  to  raise  such  crops  as  will  force  them  to  appreciate  that  labor  is  healthful 
and  industry  brings  its  own  reward,  and  such  is  the  object  now  being  sought  by  the 
employment  of  **  additional  farmers  "  at  this  agency.     It  will,  however,  require  some 
years  of  patient  teaching  and  firm  treatment  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality in  the  Indians  with  the  continuation  of  free  rations;  but  I  feel  greatly  en- 
couraged with  the  present  system  of  ^*  additional  farmers,"  believing  it  to  be  the  best 
and  surest  course  to  pursue,  and  I  also  believe  that  if  properly  carried  out  it  can 
eventually  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination, 

SALE  OF   ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION   TO  INDIANS. 

My  atteution  has  beeu  called  to  the  fact  that  the  only  statutory  pro- 
vision concerning:  the  sale  of  arms  and  ainmuuition  to  Indiafis  is  that 
contained  in  section  467  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  prohibits  the 
sale  only  in  "any  district  or  country  occupied  by  uncivilized  or  hostile 
Indians."  The  licensed  traders  on  the  various  reservations  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  dealing  in  these  articles  without  special  permit,  but  the 
ready  access  that  Indians  have  to  military  and  other  trading  posts,  lo- 
cated off  but  near  the  reservations,  makes  it  an  easy  matter  for  them  to 
secure  an  abundant  supply,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  worst  and 
most  troublesome  Indians  are  armed  with  the  best  breech  loaders  that 
can  be  found  in  the  market. 

The  want  of  a  law  which  prohibits,  the  sale  of  fire-arms  to  Indians  off 
the  reservation  has  caused  much  trouble,  and  doubtless  great  loss  of 
life ;  and  I  believe  that  a  prohibitory  law  in  this  regard  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  and  be  the  means  of  preventing  serious  disturbances  in 
the  future.  I  therefore  hope  that  Congress  will  give  this  matter  serious 
consideration,  and  that  a  stringent  law  may  be  passed  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  traffic  which,  so  far  as  Indians  are  concerned,  has  few 
results  that  are  not  evil. 

SURVEY   OF   INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  survey  of  Indian  reservations, 
made  at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  (23  Stat.,  p.  94), 
was  practically  exhausted  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  surveys  ;for  the  most  part  have  been  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  General  Land  Office.  In  a  few  instances,  where  only  the  retracing  of 
old  lines  was  required  or  the  subdivision  of  lands  for  allotment,  the 
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surveys  were  performed  under,  the  supervision  of  the  agents  in  charge 
of  the  respective  reservations. 

There  are  few  objects,  if  any,  to  which  a  like  amount  of  money  could 
have  been  applied  with  equal  benefit  to  the  service.  However,  there  is 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  work  to  be  done  before  we  can  hope  to  be  en- 
tirely freed  from  the  vexatious  embarrassments  resulting  from  igno- 
rance of  the  exact  location  of  reservation  boundaries. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  surveys  performed  during  the  sum- 
mer or  in  progress  at  the  present  time  : 


State  or  Territory. 


Reservatiou. 


Indian  Territory Kiowa  and  Comanche. 

Do Wichita 

Do Seminole 


Do ,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

~<avai< 


New  Mexico I  Kavajo 

Colorado !  Southern  Ute. 

Utah Unconipahgre 


Do !  Uintah 


I 


Wyoming ;  Wind  River 


Nebraska I  Omaha 

Minnesoto White  Earth. 


Do RedLake 


Dakota Devil^nLake 


Do Yankton. 


Idaho ,  Nez  Pen^d 

Washington  Territory . . .    Oninaielt . 
Do Yakama.. 


Do Tulalip 

Do !  Muckleshoot  and  Port  Madison . 


Oregon 


Siletz. 


Do (rrand  Ronde 


California MiHsion  Indian 


Work  performed. 


Xorth  boundary  line. 

West  boundary  line. 

East  boundary  line. 

North  and  oast  boundary  lines. 

East  and  south  boundary  lines. 

The  entire  oat  boundary 

East  and  south  boundary  lines,  and  so 
much  of  the  north  and  west  boandariee 
as  had  not  been  established  pn^viously. 

North  and  west  boundary  lines.  f*nd  so 
much  of  the  south  boundary  as  had  not 
already  bren  establishe<l. 

About  one-third  of  the  south  boundary, 
and  the  west  boundary  as  far  north  as 
Wind  River.  The  remaining  portion 
had  either  been  previously  surveyed,  or 
is  marked  by  natural  objects. 

South  l)oundary  line. 

A  small  portion  of  the  boundary  line  (14 
miles)  and  subdiv'ding  12  sections  of 
agricultural  land  for  allotments. 

The  south  aud  southwest  boundary  lines, 
from  Turtle  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  Thiet 
River. 

Subdividing  3  townships  of  agricultaral 
land  into  40-acre  tracts  for  allotment  to 
the  Indians. 

Subdividing  sections  and  resurveying 
and  remarking  old  lines  and  comeii^or 
allotment  to  the  Indians. 

Resarvey  of  the  noi-th  and  south  boand- 
arv  lines. 

South  boundary  line. 

South  boundary  line,  and  the  resunrey  of 
township  aud  subdiviiional  lines  of  nvo 
townships,  aud  subdivision  of  four  ad- 
ditional townshi])s  (original  survey) 
into  160-acre  tracts  for  allotment  to  toe 
Indians. 

A  portion  of  the  south  boundary  line. 

Rerunning  and  remarking  lines  and  c^r- 
ners  of  old  iuU^rior  surveys  for  allot- 
ment to  Indi.ins. 

The  north,  south,  and  east  lioundary 
lines,  and  remarking  lines  of  Indian 
allutments. 

Resurvey  of  certain  donation  land  claims 
inT.  OS.,  R.7  W. 

Survey  or  resurvey  and  marking  oxte- 
rIor'liueMof  nine  reservations,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. 


I  shall  ask  Congress  for  a  further  ai)propriation  to  continue  the  work 
so  wisely'  begun. 

Encroachments  upon  Indian  lands  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deal  intelligently  with  trespassers  where  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  boundaries  is  unknown  or  in  doubt. 
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II^TRUDERS  ON  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Id  aDOther  part  of  my  report  I  shall  refer  to  the  continued  attempts 
at  settlement  by  the  Oklahoma  colonists  in  the  Indian  Territory  during 
the  past  year,  their  removal  by  the  military,  and  the  action  of  Congress 
at  its  last  session  in  authorizing  the  President  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to 
settlement,  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  certain  un- 
assigned  lands  in  said  Territory. 

Apart  from  other  considerations^  the  persistent  attempts  for  the  past 
seven  years  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  that  Territory  are,  I  understand,  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  ineffective  condition  of  the  law  relating  to 
intruders  on  Indian  lands.  In  point  of  fact,  the  hiw  of  today  upon 
the  subject  is  precisely  that  enacted  in  the  trade  and  intercourse  act  of 
1S34,  supplemented  only  by  the  act  of  1856  prescribing  a  penalty  of 
$1,000  in  case  of  the  return  of  a  person  after  removal.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  this  remedy  is  no  remedy  at  all.  A  judgment  is  re- 
corded and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  intruder  is  released,  and  is  free 
to  try  his  fortune  again,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  law  is  powerless 
to  punish  him.  In  the  case  of  concerted  action,  the  services  of  the  mil- 
itary have  to  be  brought  into  requisition  at  great  inconvenience  to  the 
Government. 

What  appears  to  be  required  is,  that  existing  laws  shall  be  ^o  amended 
as  to  render  an  intruder  on  Indian  lands  liable,  on  conviction,  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  afirstand  every  subsequent  offense.  With  thisend 
in  view,  the  Senate,  at  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  passed  a  bill 
(S.  1545)  prohibiting  any  person  from  entering  Indian  lands,  tribal  res- 
ervations, or  lands  specially  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes,  with  the  in- 
tent to  occupy  any  such  lands  or  reservations,  under  a  penalty  for  the 
first  off'ense  of  a  tine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  j 
and  for  every  subsequent  offense  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  with 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  two  years.  The  bill  also 
provided  for  confiscation  and  forfeiture  of  the  wagons,  teams,  and  outfit 
of  the  intruders,  by  process  in  the  proper  United  States  court.  There 
would  seem  to  be  absolute  need  of  legislation  of  the  character  indicated 
in  order  to  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  aggressions  on  Indian  lands, 
which  are  a  constant  cause  of  complaint  to  this  office. 

LOGGING  BY   INDIANS. 

This  enterprise  was  carried  on  during  last  season  mainly  by  the  Men- 
omonees  in- Wisconsin  and  by  various  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in 
Minnesota. 

The  Menomonees  number  about  1,300,  and  are  located  on  lands  given 
to  them  under  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1854  (U.  S.  Stats.,  10, 
p.  1065)  "  for  a  home,'^  in  return  for  valuable  considerations  therein 
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specified.  Part  of  their  reserve  is  sandy  and  barren  ;  part  good  fann- 
ing land,  if  cleared,  (but  this  is  so  difficult  to  do  as  to  be  almost  inoi- 
possible  to  Indians) ;  and  part  is  covered  with  valuable  pine  timber,  not 
less  than  300,000,000  feet,  estimated. 

Since  game  has  disappeared,  these  Indians  have  been  making  a  pre- 
carious and  scanty  living  by  picking  berries,  gathering  roots,  wild  rice, 
&c.,  eked  out  by  the  small  annual  interest  paid  to  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Many  eftbrts  have  been  made  by  this  Department  to  encourage 
them  in  farming,  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making  a  living  on  their 
reservation  by  this  means  and  without  other  reliable  pecuniary  assist- 
ance are  so  great  that  they  became  discouraged,  and  have  been  gradu- 
ally retrograding  for  many  years.  In  the  mean  time  the  immediate 
wants,  especially  those  of  their  old,  siok,  and  otherwise  helpless  mem- 
bers, were  so  pressing  that  many  of  them  concluded  to  give  up  farming 
and  turn  their  attention  to  other  i>ursuits.  At  their  earnest  solicitation, 
and  believilig  it  promised  to  open  a  way  to  better  times,  the  Depart- 
ment, in  the  fall  of  1881,  authorized  them  to  market  dead  and  down 
timber,  of  which  there  was  a  great  quantity  going  to  waste  on  their  res- 
ervation. This,  it  was  decided  by  competent  authority,  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  and  this  action  of  the  Department  was  subsequently  indorsed  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  31 ,  1882. 

Commencing  with  the  winter  of  1881-'82,  they  have  continued  log- 
ging up  to  and  including  the  winter  of  1884-'85,  with  varied  fortune, 
of  which  below  is  given  a  short  sketch,  that  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages may  be  fully  understood.  During  the  season  of  1881-^82 
about  225  loggers  marketed  over  5,200,000  feet,  which  sold  for  some 
$47,000.  This,  after  paying  the  tribe  the  stumpage,  say  $5,000,  and  all 
their  own  exj^enses  for  stock,  tools,  and  subsistence  for  about  ten  weeks, 
left  them  still  a  fair  i)roiit  on  their  winter's  work,  and  they  were  much 
encouraged.  The  stumpage,  by  common  consent  of  the  tribe,  was  set 
aside  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  its  old,  sick,  and  otherwise  helpless 
members. 

During  the  following  season,  1882-'83,  they  banked  about  6,000,000 
feet,  but  on  an  effort  being  made  by  their  agent  to  sell  it  for  them  in 
the  8[)ring  of  1883,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  market.  This  may 
have  l)eeu  a  result  of  collusion  amongst  buyers  or  of  an  oversupply, 
but  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  former,  and  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind  as  one  of  the  causes  which  may  lead  to  a  complete  failure  in 
this  business  any  season.  The  timber,  consequently,  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  at  any  reasonable  price  when  ready  for  sale,  and  the  waters 
falling  in  the  mean  time,  it  could  not  be  moved. 

Still  hoi)eful  from  the  results  of  the  first  season's  work,  the  Menomo- 
nees,  having  borrowed  some  money  and  arranged  to  get  further  credit 
for  supplies,  &c.,  tried  again,  during  the  winter  of  1883-'84,  banking 
about  4,000,000  feet,  which  made  about  10,000,000  feet  in  all,  for  sale  in 
the  spring  of  1884.    Sale  of  this  was  eii'ected,  but  the  prices  obtained 
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were  so  low,  that,  after  paying  fort\\esU^^^''^  *^ge,  all  the  balance  had  togo 

to  pay  theexpcDsesconuected  withscaWug*  ^H.le,  4&c.,and  thedebtsof  the 

loggers,  and  all  was  uot  enough,  as  they  remained  in  debt  to  the  traders 

wao  famished  the  supplies  several  thousand  dollars.    Thus,  with  the 

exception  of  the  subsistence  which  the  loggers  and  their  families  had . 

received  during  the  logging  season,  some  stock,  sleighs,  &c.,  bought, 

and  the  stnmpage  received  by  the  tribe,  their  two  years'  work  may  be 

considered  as  worse  than  lost,  as  during  that  time  all  farming  operations 

were  being  neglected,  and  they  were  drifting  further  away  from  all 

adaptability  for  that  pursuit. 

Having  a  good  outfit,  however,  and  having  learned  much  by  expe- 
rience, but  particularly  as  they  were  in  wantandwithoutany  other  pros- 
pect that  promised  a  living,  the  Department  again  consented  to  their 
operatingduring  the  winter  of  1884-'85,  when  they  banked  about  4,500,000 
feet  Having  been  suspected  on  former  occasions  of  firing  the  woods 
80  that  scorched  green  timber  could  be  cut,  and  also  of  cutting  more  or 
ld88  green  timber  contrary  to  law  and  their  express  agreement,  they 
were  closely  watched,  and  on  a  final  inspection  of  their  work  it  was 
foond  that  they  had  banked  about  700,000  feet  of  green  timber,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  (some$5,696)  was  deducted  from  the  entire  amount  owing 
to  them  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Government ;  but  as  this 
year's  work  brought  good  prices,  after  paying  the  tribe  $2,776  for  stump- 
age  and  paying  about  $7,400  for  current  expenses,  some  $16,500  was 
left  to  be  divided  amongst  the  loggers. 

Ibis  success,  however,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the 
means  taken  by  this  ofiice  to  protect  the  Indians  from  sharpers  when 
the  sale  was  being  made.  Only  legitimate  lumber  dealers  were  coun- 
tenanced. All  who  it  was  supposed  needed  and  could  handle  the 
timber  were  notified;  ample  time  was  given,  all  was  done  openly,  and 
the  hi^rhest  bidders  got  the  logs ;  and  as  all  was  done  directly  through 
this  office,  every  bid  received  is  on  tile  here,  and  the  correspondence  is 
of  record,  so  that  all  suspicion  of  collusion  between  the  agent  or  any 
other  Government  employ^  and  the  bidders,  which  has  been  suspected 
on  former  occasions,  was  effectually  prevented  this  time;  nor  can  any 
would-be  purchaser  who  did  not  get  the  logs  claim  that  he  was  not 
tairly  treated. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  foregoing  that  many  diflBculties,  uncer- 
tainties, and  drawbacks  surround  this  enterprise,  arid  at  best  it  cannot 
beof  permanent  advantage  to  the  Indians, but  rather  an  injury,  by  un- 
settling their  minds  and  unfitting  them  for  more  stable  pursuits  when 
the  supply  of  this  class  of  timber  shall  have  become  exhausted,  which 
will  soon  be  the  case.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent them  from  cutting  green  standing  timber,  unless  constantly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  agent  or  some  of  the  employes,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  other  matters  connected  with  this  business,. euUiils  an 
ioiroeuse  amount  of  extra  work,  responsibility,  and    anxiety  on  the 
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agent  aud  ou  this  office,  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  all,  and  that  even 
the  suspicion  of  corruption  is  made  impossible.  I  am  therefore  of  the 
opinion  that  the  marketing  of  dead  and  down  timber  from  this  aud  the 
other  reservations  above  referred  to  should  be  abandoned  as  imprac- 
ticable, (for  similar  objections  apply  to  all,  as  ray  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  12th  instant,  in  reference  to  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake,  fully 
explains),  also  that  in  view  of  the  present  helpless  and  needy  condition  of 
the  Indians,  especially  of  the  Menomonees,  and  their  expressed  and  im- 
plied treaty  rights,  and  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Government  of 
all  expense  for  their  support,  steps  should  be  taken  towards  selling  on 
the  stump  one-half  of  the  green  standing  pine  timber  on  each  quarter- 
section  of  these  reservations,  and  investing  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  under  such  provisions  as  shall  secure  to  them  the  great 
est  benefits  from  the  interest,  which  would  bo  ample  to  supply  all  their 
wants  and  to  assist  them  in  becoming  prosperous  farmers  and  perma- 
nently independent. 

It  is  not  probable  that  either  of  the  tribes  referred  to  would  offer  any 
objection  to  this  wholesale  disposition  of  their  timber  with  these  ob- 
jects in  view ;  but,  so  far  as  the  Menomenees  are  concerned,  their  con- 
sent, in  my  opinion,  is  not  needed;  which  I  think  will  appear  by  refer- 
ence to  stipulation  1  to  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  11, 1856 
(U.  S.  Stats.,  11,  p.  679),  which  article  is  to  promote  the  welfare  and  the 
improvement  of  these  Indians,  and  reads  as  follows : 

That  in  case  this  agreement  and  the  treaties  made  previously  with  the  Menomonees 
shonld  prove  in8uf!icient,  from  canHes  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  to  effect  the 
^aid  objects,  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  by  and  with  the  advice  aud  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  adopt  snch  policy  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Menom- 
onees as  in  his  judgment  may  be  most  beneficial  to  them ;  or  Congress  may  hereafter 
make  snch  provision  by  law  as  experience  shall  prove  to  bo  necessary. 

Although  this  cannot  give  the  Government  the  right  to  deprive  the 
Menomonees  of  any  of  the  benefits  contingent  on  their  treaties,  it  does, 
in  my  opinion,  allow  any  proper  variation  of  the  application  of  the  same 
that  may  be  considered  by  Congress  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indians,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  steps  be  taken  as  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  legislation  above  indicated. 

TIMBER  AND   OTHER  DEPREDATIONS   ON   INDIAN   LANDS. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  is  called  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
legislation  to  prevent  the  incessant  spoliation  of  timber  on  Indian  lands, 
particularly  those  of  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
the  domain  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  effectively  policed.  Measures 
looking  to  a  suppression  of  this  traflBc  have  been  presented  to  Congress 
for  some  years  past,  but  invariably  have  failed  to  receive  the  concur- 
rent action  of  both  houses;  the  last,  being  Senate  bill  No.  1544,  Forty- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session,  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  reached 
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in  the  Honse.  I  find  the  subject  has  been  exhaustively  treated  in  for- 
mer annual  reports  of  this  office,  and  its  importance  cannot  be  overes 
timated.  At  present,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  United  States 
court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  there  is  no  law  in  existence 
under  which  timber  depredations  on  the  lands  of  the  civilized  tribes  can 
be  punished  (U.  S.  v,  Ben  Eeese,  5  Dill.,  405).  Prohibitory  legislation 
should  also  be  made  to  include  coal  and  mineral  deposits  on  Indian 
lands,  which  offer  equal  temptations  to  unprincipled  persons. 

RAILROADS. 

As  to  railroads  affecting  Indian  reservations,  there  is  but  little  of 
general  interest  to  record. 

Bad  River  Reserve,  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western 
Railway). — Under  Department  authority  of  August  25, 1884,  mentioned 
in  tbe  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 
Western  Railway  has  been  constructed  through  the  reservation,  and 
measures  are  now  in  progress  to  adjust  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
the  company  to  the  Indians  for  the  right  of  way,  in  accordance  with 
treaty  provisions. 

DeviVs  Lake  Reserve,  Dakota  {Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad, 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad). — In  accordance  with  Department  instruc- 
tions of  May  2,  1884,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  a  full  history 
of  this  case,  with  the  draft  of  a  i)ill  granting  a  right  of  way  for  the 
Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad  through  the  Devil's  Lake  Reserva- 
tion upon  tbe  terms  and  conditions  proposed  by  the  Indians  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  railroad  company  October  5,  1883,  was  prepared  and 
submitted  by  this  office  to  the  Department  December  11,  1884,  and  by 
the  Department  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  whom,  on  December  15, 1884,  it  was  laid  before  Congress, 
referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
(H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  31,  Forty- eighth  Congress,  second  session).  Con- 
gress, however,  adjourned  without  further  action  on  the  bill.  The 
papers  in  the  case  will  be  resubmitted  for  presentation  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  Congress. 

Fart  Hall  Reserve,  Idaho  ( Utah  and  Northern  Railroad). — Pursuant 
to  Department  instructions  of  September  24,  1884,  directing  the  prepa- 
ration and  submission  of  a  history  of  this  case  for  presentation  to  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session,  for  its  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
was  the  intention  of  certain  acts  of  Congress  to  grant  a  right  of  way 
through  an  Indian  reservation  without  compensation  to  the  Indians 
located  thereon,  and  for  such  action  in  the  matter  as  Congress  might 
deem  advisable,  a  full  report  of  all  the  facts,  with  citations  from  the 
United  States  laws  relating  to  the  construction  of  the  road,  the  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  Indians,  and  references  to  the  action  taken  by 
Gongress  in  similar  instances  in  making  compensation  to  the  Indians 
tor  lands  taken  and  used  for  railroad  purposes,  was  submitted  by  this 
5067  IND III 
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missioner,  who  ishall  also  perfoi;'in  the  duties  of  chief  clerk.  To  that  of- 
ficer could  then  be  referred  much  of  the  routine  work  which  may  be 
performed  equally  well  by  another,  but  which  now  involves  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner,  and  to 
just  that  extent  lessens  his  ability  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  more 
important  matters  which  relate  to  the  general  administration  of  Indian 
affairs. 

By  reference  to  my  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  reduction  has  been  proposed  in  the  number  of  clerks  allowed 
this  office.  An  increase  in  a  few  salaries  has  been  asked,  according  to 
my  judgment  of  what  is  right  and  necessary ;  but  even  with  this  in- 
crease the  total  amount  asked  for  the  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  is 
about  $5,000  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

INDIAN  MONEYS  KNOWN  AS  <*  MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS.'^ 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  Indians  of  several  reservations 
have  had  the  benefit  of  certain  funds  heretofore  technically  known  as 
*^  miscellaneous  receipts.''  These  funds  are  derived  from  various  sources, 
but  principally  from  tax  for  pasturage  of  cattle  upon  the  reservations, 
from  right  of  way  for  cattle  herds  across  reservations,  from  sale  of  dead 
and  down  timber  cut  on  reservations  by  other  than  Indians ;  in  short, 
from  sale  of  the  natural  products  of  the  reserves  not  the  result  of  In- 
dian labor. 

Prior  to  1  S7f>,  funds  of  this  character  were  not  reported  to  the  Indian 
Ofiice.  During  that  year,  however,  certain  agents  having  received 
funds  from  the  sources  above  enumerated  the  question  arose  as  to  their 
ownership,  disposition,  and  application.  The  matter  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}',  who,  concurring  with  the  First  Comp- 
troller, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  funds  in  question  were  not  public 
moneys  within  the  meaning  of  section  3618,  Revised  Statutes,  which  are 
to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  that 
while  no  law  provided  for  such  a  course  it  was  probable  such  moneys 
could  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Acting  upon  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorizexl  that  this  class  of  funds  might  be  expended  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  From  that  time  until  about  a  year  ago  miscellaneous 
funds  of  the  kind  in  question,  coming  into  an  agent's  hands,  were  dis- 
bursed by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the 
Indian  Office  according  to  the  authority  above  quoted.  For  the  better 
protection  of  the  Indians,  agents  are  compelled  to  account  for  all  mis- 
cellaneous funds  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  public  money  intrusted 
to  their  care. 
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purposes  on  the  Yakama  Keservatiow  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company,  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions  therein  mentioned,  were 
submitted  to  the  Department  on  the  14th  February,  1885. 

On  the  19th  February,  1885,  the  President  transmitted  the  papers  to 
Congress,  bnt  beyond  the  usual  reference  to  committee  no  action  was 
taken,  owing  probably  to  the  advanced  stage  of  the  session  and  the 
condition  of  public  business.  The  advent  of  the  Forty-ninth  Oongress 
will  necessitate  the  preparation  of  a  new  bill,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  in  due  season. 

Deferred  legislation. — Other  legislation  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
railroads  through  Indian  reservations,  which  has  not  yet  been  finally 
acted  on  by  Congress,  embraces  the  ratification  of  the  agreements  made 
▼ith  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota,  in  1880-'81,  for  a  right  of  way  through 
the  great  Sioux  Reservation  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Bailway,  and  the  Dakota  Central  Railway,  respectively,  and  the 
agreement  with  the  Pah-Pte  Indians  of  Nevada,  in  1882,  for  a  right  of 
way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  through  the  Walker  River 
Beservation.  The  status  of  all  these  cases  appears  in  the  last  annual 
leport  of  this  office,  and  the  papers  will  be  submitted  for  transmission 
to  Congress  at  the  coming  session. 

GLEBICAL  FOBOE  OF  THE  BUBEAU  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Afi  the  duties  devolving  on  this  branch  of  the  Bureau  are,  in  my  opin- 
ioD,  most  arduous  and  responsible,  I  have  given  the  reorganization  of 
the  force  special  attention,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  have  the  personnel 
of  the  office  most  reliable  and  efficient.  The  amount  and  variety  of 
bnginess  detail  daily  passing  through  the  office,  for  the  correctness  and 
honesty  of  which  I  am  considered  responsible,  is  so  great  as  to  render 
a  l)er8onal  examination  by  any  one  man  of  the  clerical  work  connected 
irith  it  a  physical  impossibility.  I  arfi  therefore  compelled,  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  ability  and  integrity  of  my  chief 
clerk  and  the  heads  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  offioe,  who  have  the 
papers  prepared  for  my  signature;  and  for  this  reason  I  am  anxious  that 
the  ability  of  the  chief  clerk  and  the  chiefs  of  divisions  under  him  should 
be  of  the  highest  character  obtainable.  To  secure  this,  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsibility  and  labor  of  their  respective  positions 
should  be  paid. 

As  will  be  seen  from  what  immediately  follows,  it  is  my  desire  to  as- 
sign to  the  chief  clerk  additional  important  labors.  I  deem  it  proper  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  personally  devolving  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  are  unusually  multiform,  conii)licated,  and  onerous,  and  to 
properly  discharge  them  requires  much  more  time  and  attention  than 
cad  be  given  during  business  hours.  The  good  of  the  service  leads  me 
to  suggest  that  Congress  be  asked  to  give  this  Bureau  an  assistant  com- 
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missioDer,  who  shall  also  perform  the  daties  of  chief  clerk.  To  that  of- 
ficer conld  then  be  referred  mach  of  the  routine  work  which  may  be 
I^erformefl  equally  well  by  another,  bat  which  now  involves  a  large  ex- 
I^enditnre  of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner,  and  to 
jQ5t  that  extent  lessens  his  ability  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  more 
important  matters  which  relate  to  the  general  administration  of  Indiaa 
affairs. 

By  reference  to  my  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  redaction  has  been  pro|)osed  in  the  nnmber  of  clerks  allowed 
this  office.  An  increase  in  a  few  salaries  has  been  asked,  according  to 
my  jodgmeut  of  what  is  right  and  necessary ;  but  even  with  this  in- 
erease  the  total  amount  asked  for  the  clerical  force  of  the  Boreaa  is 
aboat  $5,000  less  than  the  amoout  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

DfBIAN  MONEYS  KKOWTf  AS  **MISCELLAIfEOrS  RECEIPTS.'* 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  Indians  of  several  reservations 
have  had  the  benefit  of  certain  funds  heretofore  technically  known  as 
*^  miscellaneous  receipts."  These  funds  are  derived  from  various  sources, 
bat  principally  trom  tax  for  pasturage  of  cattle  upon  the  reservations, 
from  right  of  way  for  cattle  herds  across  reservations,  from  sale  of  dead 
and  down  timber  cut  on  reservations  by  other  than  Indians ;  in  short, 
from  sale  of  the  natural  products  of  the  reserves  not  the  result  of  In- 
dian labor. 

Prior  t*»  T'^K^  funds  of  this  character  were  not  reported  to  the  Indian 
Ottlct^.  i>urtug  that  year«  however^  certain  agents  having  received 
fkinds  from  the  sources  above  enumerated  the  question  arose  as  to  their 
ownershtiK  di$pot»tiou«  and  application.  The  matter  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  who«  concurring  with  the  First  Comp- 
troller, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  funds  in  question  were  not  public 
moneys  withiu  the  meaning  of  section  361^  Revised  Statutes*  which  are 
to  be  eovere^l  into  the  Treasury  as  uuscellaneous  receipts,  and  that 
while  no  law  providetl  for  such  a  course  it  was  probable  such  moneys 
could  be  exiH>mleil  for  the  benefit  \>1l  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of 
the  iViuirtmeut  of  the  Interior. 

Acting  ujHm  thin  view  of  the  case*  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorizeil  that  this  class  of  t\uuU  lui^ht  be  ex^vnded  under  the  per- 
sonal direi'tioit  v»f  the  iVmiuis.Hu»aor  ot*  IikU^u  Afi'airs  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians,  b^vui  il\M  luuo  uutil  iilvut  ^  \ear  ago  miscellaneous 
fUuds  of  the  kind  in  \|m\sUon«  ^vuiiu^;  into  au  a^eufn  hauds«  were  dis- 
bursed bv  him  lor  tholvncUt  v»i  tho  IiuIuiuh  under  the  direction  of  the 
Indian  OtfiiV  aoivixhu^  tv»  tUo;4uiUvuU\  .^Ivxoviuotid.  For  the  better 
protection  ot'tho  lud\au.%  i^^oulM  <iiv  vviuivlUsl  to  .kvouuc  tor  all  mis- 
cellaneous t\iuds  iu  tho  sauio  ukuuuu  .is  tor  Uio  i^ablu-  uiouey  intrusted 
to  their  care« 
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The  only  legislation  on  this  subject  was  in  18S3.  In  thie  deficiency 
bill  of  that  year,  approved  March  3  (22  Stat.*,  590),  Congress  enacted 
that— 

The  proceeds  of  all  pasturage  and  sales  of  timber,  coal,  or  other  product  of  any 
Indian  reservation,  except  those  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  and  not  the  result  of  the 
labor  of  any  member  of  such  tribe,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  such  tribe  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prescribe, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  report  his  action  m  detail  to  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

While  this  act  directed  these  funds  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury, 
it  was  supposed  that  it  also  contemplated  their  being  taken  out;  but  on 
submitting  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  decided  that 
the  money  derived  from  the  sources  specified  in  the  law  should  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  under  the  general  caption  "Indian  moneys,'^ 
but  that  without  further  legislation  by  Congress  it  could  not  be  brought 
upon  the  books  of  that  Department  as  an  appropriation  subject  to  draft. 
Upon  this  decision  of  the  Treasury  becoming  known,  the  several  agents 
were  imme<Hately  directed  to  deposit,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  all 
funds  known  as  Indian  moneys  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  This 
they  have  been  doing,  and  although  many  deposits  are  quite  small,  yet 
the  aggregate  is  quite  large,  and  there  is  now  in  the  Treasury,  subject 
to  the  action  of  Congress,  the  sum  of  $13,096.81. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  already  quoted,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  is  to  deprive  the  Indians  interested  of  a 
class  of  funds  which  it  has  always  been  held  rightfully  belongs  to  them, 
of  which  they  have  had  the  undisputed  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  benefit  of  which  it  is  believed  Congress  intended  they  should  have. 
The  result  is  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  al- 
ready several  coiui)laints  have  been  received. 

Several  attempts  have  been  n^ade  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1883,  to  get  such  legislation  as  would  allow  the  miscellaneous 
funds  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  and  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  according  to  theJanguage  of  the  act  requiring  it  to  becoveredin, 
bnt  without  success.  I  would  therefore  earnestlv  recommend  that  Con- 
gress  again  be  asked  to  provide  such  legislation  as  will  enable  this  De- 
partment to  withdraw  from  the  Treasury  the  Indian  money  already 
covered  in,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and 
as  will  place  this  class  of  funds  hereafter  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

INDIAN  MONEYS  DERIVED   FROM  SALE  OF   RIGHT  OF  WAY   THROUGH 

RESERVATIONS  AND  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  Indian  OflBce  you  turned  over  to  me  a  check 
of  my  predecessor,  Hon.  H.  Price,  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  for  $22,725.61,  being  balance  to  his  official  credit  as  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  received  by  him  as  such  from  the  follow- 
ing sources : 

Dakota  Central  Railroad,  for  land  on  the  Sioux  Reservation |3,200  00 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  as  partial  payment  for 
right,  of  way  and  ground  for  stations  on  Sioux  Reservation 13,911  00 

Dakota  Central  Railroad,  for  right  of  way  on  Sioux  Reservation 375  00 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  for  129.19  acres  of  land  for 
right  of  way  and  188  acres  for  depot  grounds  on  Crow  Creek  Reserva- 
tion       1.424  76 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  for  right  of  way  of  branch 

road  through  Sisseton  Reservation 2, 402  13 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  for  right  of  way  through  Uma- 
tilla Reservation,  and  for  amount  due  individual  Indians  for  improve- 
ments      1,241  57 

Received  from  War  Department,  being  balance  of  amount  realized  from 
sale  of  Sioux  ponies  in  1876 171  15 

22,725  61 

Of  this  amount,  I  remitted  under  your  authority,  on  the  23<1  of  July  last, 
to  Agent  Somerville,  of  the  Umatilla  Agency,  to  be  paid  part  per  capita 
and  balance  to  individual  Indians  for  improvements  1, 247  51 

Leaving  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  my  credit  a  balance  of.  21,484  04 

I  hope  that  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  will  pass  such  legislation  as 
will  enable  this  office  to  pay  the  above  funds  to  the  Indians  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1886. 

The  funds  appropriat^id  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1886  will,  in 
the  aggregate,  be  sufficient  for  tlie  needs  of  the  Indian  Department, 
but  some  of  the  appropriations  made  for  tlie  support  of  si>ecial  tribes 
have  proved  entirely  inadequate,  and  distress  and  trouble  were  pre- 
vented only  by  taking  advantage  of  section  4  of  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  [)rovides  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Inti^rior,  under  the  direction  of  th«j  President,  may  nae  any 
surplus  that  may  remain  in  any  of  the  said  appropriations  herein  ma<le  for  the  pur- 
chase of  subsistence  for  the  several  Indian  tribes,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ^25,000 
in  the  aggre^^ate,  to  supply  any  subsistence  deticiency  that  may  occur. 

Articles  11  and  12  of  the  treaty  with  Utes  of  March  2,  1868,  provides 
that  a  sum  of  money  at  the  discretion  of  Congress,  but  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  per  annum,  be  ajjpropriated  for  the  purchase  of  clothing, 
blankets,  &c.,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  purchase  of  beef,  mutton,  wheat, 
flour,  &c.  Until  within  the  last  two  years  Congress  appropriated  each 
year  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the  above-named  purchases,  but  for  the 
fiscal  years  1885  and  1886  the  sum  was  reduced  to  $50,000.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  game,  which  to  a  great  extent  enabled  the  Utes  to 
subsist  themselves,  has  almost  disa[)peared,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  sum  of  $50,000  is  not  suflicient  to  feed  and  clothe  3,300  Indians  fop 
a  year. 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Utes  in 
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Colorado  rei>orte(l  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  In- 
dians on  the  reservation  with  the  small  amount  of  supplies  furnished 
him  by  the  Department  from  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  fiscal  year  1886  for  all  the  Utes;  that  if  additional  supplies 
were  not  furnished  depredations  would  be  committed,  &c.  The  War 
Department  also  reported  that  the  supplies  to  be  furnished  were  not 
fiafficient,  and  it  was  insisted  on  that  at  least  10,000  pounds  of  beef  and 
3,000  pounds  of  flour  per  week  be  furnished  the  agent.  Under  these  cir- 
comatances,  after  using  up  the  share  belonging  to  the  Southern  Utes  of  the 
125,000  per  annum  due  the  Utes  as  interest  under  the  treaty  of  April  29, 
1874,  a  request  was  made  by  this  office  to  divert  the  sum  of  $10,000  from 
the  appropriation,  support  of  Apaohes  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  for 
the  parchase  of  additional  beef  and  flour  for  the  Southern  Utes ;  and  the 
President,  on  your  recommendation,  having  given  his  approval  of  the 
diversion,  sufficient  supplies  will  be  furnished  the  agent  to  enable  him 
to  keep  his  Indians  on  the  reservation.  In  my  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1887  I  have  asked  for  the  sum  of  $60,000,  the  amount  formerly 
granted,  and  I  hope  Congress  will  see  the  necessity  for  this  increased 
appropriation  and  will  grant  the  same. 

Through  similar  action,  distress  and,  as  the  agent  reported,  war  was 
prevented  at  the  Shoshone  Agency  in  Wyoming,  where  part  of  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  and  the  Shoshones  are  located. 
Under  article  6  of  the  treaty  of  May  10,  1868,  and  agreement  with  the 
Sioux  Indians  approved  February  28,  1877,  Congress  in  former  years 
appropriated  annually  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
$35,000,  to  be  expended  for  such  articles  as  from  time  to  time  the  con- 
dition and  necessities  of  the  Indians  might  indicate  to  be  proper.  The 
▼hole  amount  was  then  expended  for  those  located  at  the  Shoshone 
Agency  in  Wyoming. 

Several  years  ago,  a  number  of  Northern  Cheyennes,-  parties  to  the 
ahovementioned  treaty,  left  their  agency  and  went  to  settle  near  the 
Bosebod  and  Tongue  Rivers  in  Montana.  Two  years  ago  Congress  re- 
dnced  the  above-mentioned  appropriation  of  $35,000  to  $25,000,  and 
also  provided  that  this  amount  should  be  expended  pro  rata,  as  near  as 
fflight  be,  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Wyoming,  and 
on  the  Tongue  River  in  Montana.  In  consequence  of  the  reduction 
made  by  Congress  of  the  amount  appropriated,  and  the  division  of 
thig  amount  between  those  in  Wyoming  and  those  in  Montana,  their  ra- 
tions had  to  be  reduced  more  than  one-half,  and  the  only  way  to  pro- 
^de  them  with  the  amount  of  beef  and  flour  absolutely  necessary  was 
again  to  have  recourse  to  section  4,  above  mentioned.  A  diversion  of 
•7,000  from  the  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  the  Arapahoes, 
Cheyennes,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas  was  made,  and 
additional  supplies,  which  it  is  thought  will  prove  sufficient,  have  been 
ordered  under  existing  contracts. 

I  am  happy  testate  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Montana,  who 
W)  doubt,  were  starving  during  the  winters  of  1883  and  1884,  especially 
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at  the  blackfeet  Agency,  has  been  improTedf  and  that,  oirin^  to  the 
liberal  appropriations  made  b>  Congress  for  their  support  daring  the 
present  fiiical  year,  there  is  no  lark  of  sapplies  at  any  of  their  acreovieB. 
At  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  where  it  was  reported  that  daring  the  winter 
and  stpring  of  1883  and  18j^  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  kill  their 
horses  for  food,  and  were  eating  bark,  wild  roots,  &c.,  to  keep  from 
starving,  the  agent  reports  that  he  has  more  than  sufficient  sapplies  to 
last  ontil  Jane  30, 1886. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  insofficient 
amoant  appropriated  for  ''pay  of  Indian  police.'^    The  act  reads: 

For  the  itervice  of  not  encfteding  aeveo  haadred  and  tiftj  privaUM.  at  V'ight  dollars 
per  inoorh  <^3ft<:h,  and  not  excerding  aeveoty-five  officers  at  ten  dollars  per  month 
each.     •     •     *    and  f«>r  the  pnrchaaeof  eqnipDieotj}  and  rations  for  policemen  at  non* 

ration  a^«^Dcir»f  ei^i^htv-three  thoiisaod  dollars. 

To  pay  73  (ifficers  at  $10  per  month  each,  and  750  privates  at  #8  per 
month  eairh,  requires  $S1,000;  for  825  uuiforms^at  an  average  cost  of 
about  $17,  the  sum  of  $14,025  is  requireii,  and  at  least  $10,000  is  needed 
for  rations  at  iiuri-ratiun  agencies,  or  a  total  of  about  $105,0(K).  As  I 
have  already  state^l,  1  have  reilueetl  in  my  estimate  to  Congress  the 
number  of  privates  to  7m»,  autl  of  «>flicers  to  70,  to  provide  fi>r  which  will 
require  $lNjjNiO,  au4l  1  ho|>e  the  full  auiuunt  asked  for  will  be  granted. 

In  this  connection,  1  take  tlie  liberty  a^aiu  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  necessity  of  makiujr  the  appnipriatious  for  the  sup|K)rt 
of  the  huliaii  service  at  an  eaily  date.  So  long  ai>  the  amount  granted 
by  Congress  for  the  different  tiil>es  are  not  known,  no  definite  estimates 
as  to  the  nuinlier  and  kind  of  articles  to  be  purchased  can  be  made. 
The  preparation  of  these  sch^nUiles  requires  a  vast  amount  of  clerical 
labor,  and  they  cannot  l>e  made  until  the  appropriation  is  made.  The 
law  requires  that  no  puirhases  Ih*  made,  except  by  giving  three  weeks' 
notice  in  the  newspaiK^-s:  and  after  the  bids  are  o|»eneil  it  requires 
over  a  month  to  make  awanls,  ext^inite  iH>ntracts,  &c.  The  blankets, 
clothing,  wagons,  and  a  uumU'r  of  other  articles  have  to  be  manufact- 
ureil  after  tho  iH^utnu-ts  and  (H>uds  are  appi-ovetl ;  and  experience  shows 
that  in  ortler  to  have  auiple  tinte  for  the  pivparation  and  printing  of  the 
scheilules  of  articles  ivquiivd, advertising,  making  awanls,  and  executing 
contnicts,  i^c,  and  Xo  ship  g^Huls  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  agencies,  especially 
thost*  in  Montana  and  hakota,  in  tunc  to  U^  use\l  during  the  winter, 
the  appn>priatiou  bill  for  the  supiKUt  ot  the  Indian  service  should  be- 
come a  law  not  later  than  February  I  in  e*ich  j^ear.  As  a  rule,  the  sub- 
sistence iux>videil  fi»r  each  >eiu-  in  oul>  sutUcient  to  last  until  the  end 
of  the  tlscal  year,  and  if  contracts  arv  ni»t  made  and  approvetl  early  in 
May,  it  is  iminmsible  to  ship  supplie^i  in  tune  to  Ih^  on  hand  at  the  agen- 
cies  at  the  lH*ginniiig  of  iho  lUcal  >*Hir.  helay  in  the  appropriations 
has  re[>eatedly  Ihhmi  the  MourAH^  of  ahiu».\amH^  and  the  cause  of  great  ap- 
prehension, and  1  ho|>e  ni>  riMiuiMit  fi»r  atk  oarl^\  appivpriation  will  ipeet 
this  time  with  succh*ks. 
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PURCHASE  OP   ANNUITY  aOODS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

Bids  for  farnishing  goods  aud  supplies  for  the  Indian  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  1886  were  opened  in  New  Yprk  on  the  5th  of  May  last.  Four 
hnodred  and  thirty  three  bids  were  received  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
opening  at  San  Francisco  36  bids  were  received,  making  the  total  num- 
ber received  469.  Two  hundred  and  eight  contracts  were  awarded, 
made  oat  in  quadruplicate,  each  contract  accompanied  with  a  bond  for 
its  faithful  performance.  The  awards  in  New  York  were  made  by  me, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and  the  ap- 
pointment clerk  of  the  Interior  Department,  who  represented  the  De- 
partment, and  also  with  the  assistance  of  inspectors  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  samples  offered. 

The  prices  of  all  the  goods  and  supplies  purchased  for  the  present 
ftscai  year  were  lower  than  those  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  by  that 
means  a  saving  of  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  was  made.  At  the  open- 
ing of  bids  in  New  York,  on  May  5  last,  the  prices  of  beef  for  the  Pine 
Bidge,  Kosebud,  Crow  Creek,  and  Yankton  Agencies  were  deemed  by 
me  to  be  too  high,  aud  all  bids  for  beef  for  these  Agencies  were  re- 
jected. Another  advertisement,  calling  for  bids  for  beet'  for  these  agen- 
cies, was  published,  aud  on  June  10  last  these  bids  were  opened  and 
found  to  be  considerably  lower,  resulting  in  a  saving  to  the  Government 
of  over  $37,000  on  that  item  alone. 

Owing  to  the  late  date  at  which  the  appropriation  bill  is  generally 
passed,  the  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  must  be  hurried  through  in 
a  few  months,  and  this  entails  a  vast  amount  of  labor  upon  this  office 
during  the  summer  months.  Last  year  the  appropriation  bill  did  not 
passuutil  Jul^  4,  1884,  and  no  shipments  could  be  made  until  late  in 
Aagu8t.  During  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  1884^  there  were  shipped  from  the  New  York  ware- 
bouse,  direct,  18,398  packages,  weighing  2,665,157  pounds.  Shipments 
of  »ogar,  coffee,  rice,  sirup,  and  similar  articles,  which  are  shipped  di- 
rect from  tbe  wharf  in  New  York,  without  being  first  delivered  at  the 
warebouse,  amounted  during  the  five  months  above  mentioned,  to  12,132 
packages,  weighing  1,770,402  pounds.  Shipments  from  western  points, 
^:  Cbicago,  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Paul,  &c.,  amounted  to  2,074,680 
pounds,  making  a  total  shipment  in  five  months,  of  6,510,239  pounds,  and, 
*«  in  ever}'  year  since  1878,  not  one  package  remains  unaccounted  for. 
The  invoices  received  during  these  five  months,  and  permanently  re- 
corded, as  to  numbers,  marks,  articles,  dates  of  receipt,  inspection,  and 
shipment,  &c.,  were  5,611  sets,  of  four  each,  three  of  which  were  trans- 
njittwl  from  the  warehouse  in  New  York  to  this  office  and  one  transmitted 
to  rhv  proper  Indian  agent  for  his  information.  A  detailed  record  of  each 
sbipment  is  also  kept  in  New  York,  by  which  any  package  can  be  de- 
^bed,  and  in  case  of  its  loss  can  be  duplicated. 

After  the  invoices  are  received  at  this  office,  they  are  settled  and  paid 
for  throQgh  the  Treasury  Department.    All  of  the  5,611  sets  of  invoices 
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a:>:  o^:-..-y :  N-iVx  V  for  dr..  .^i:vs  ".  >  :;.  ■• .. . -^  ::  :  :-.v,»:r  i»roi»erty  of 
Ir..:-.r..s. 

r.iyr. >:  :  ^^.is  .i'sx"  v.-.i.u*  vV'  :'.  s  v  -. ;  v  «":,':  'o-.i<  ~r>:  apiin>priated 
i-  .w:  .-r.-:v\^\:  -^'.'.a  4.  '.SSi.  .;>  *'.  ,  •••  :..  :  r.*:  .i.'**-  >:«vk  anil  other 
ar::v"r<  :*.i\vss^*r\  to  ::*.<•  k*  \  *  : v,  :\ .  t-\:.:.:i:'  v.,  jr.:  eiKVura^eineut 
tow;iriis  s< ".:' s;:v;v^:-!  o:  :*.<•  >Uv.;  ^^./v;:- v.  "....-.;.  .:  S:.^:ix  Indians  in 
>l::-:it>**: .%,>•■.:  \*V\V  •.:  ^^;',s  Vr.v.-.  r.  vr/.^:  ..;i";"t  :k  .iv.'.v  to  the  l>enefit 

o:  :*:'.is<^  Iv.xl-.rs  •.•.■.:'.  o*-  :*  *-  -ann v  *. .:         •  :*:.-  lV:»artnient,  Con- 

irr\>*  :-.^\;:r.i\l  :'.-.o  ,\s\  \\  >\\\<<^:.\:":  ■: ^- >' :^:- r:..  .ivr-Tvwe«l  March  3, 
l'^^"^  /iV.o\^-  u  f*».'^<*  o',"  •  ■■  >  ••  ••  \  ..^  ".v  v.v  *.  :-  :r.e>e  Indians  per 
ca:*:.>  ■•.*.  i -*<*•.  .v*;  #'  >^  "o  *.v  *'\:v  /.  '.  •  :  •:  i  ■■■.'*  \v:v.r:ir  of  a  practi- 
i\i'.  :.tr:v«v  :o  ••<:".'..:  ■:'.■..-*•■.  .v  \  ;'</  ..»-*"-\;  -';■;  .vv.i-r.:^  of  the  act  to 
rV/.'. 'y..\v;  Iv»l\ivx  t>  .'X,  •  ,  •'.  \\,:\  •.- ■■  *.  :.■  ".^i  rx->-..l:ii^  in  Minne- 
«.^*.-  ''^'  "r".  ^*o  "*■•■.  .;•  ,=  »■*  '.vv-. '"  -"s'M  :Vc  s>  tTx  of  e.wh  a  fraction 
ovt!  *"'  Vi.  x^"  ,  -"i  ■'  ,*s  "w,  >  -^  ,*^.•  >vx  .  .:.  ■  •  -/.o  aveni;;c  to  a 
f.r.  ■'.  ".v  ••  .,  .•,'•'•■.  •  \  X  >■  •'.  X.  ,  ■  ^  '5  •.*  V  :  ;.^-:  V.:,  who  maile  the 
v.A>-  iv:  ••■    V--  '  "^N    ■..■•»•  ,'  .  s.    '.    ;  i- s  ^^tr\*  iKv'serving  of 

f.:  r.'.'.^i  ••  i'"-.  ;.*■':  .  w  s  "  x  \  "  .  ;  ■  .\  vk-:'.  vory  tVw  excep* 
V   :  s.  ■ -.t  \  u  .'■.'* •    -x/  -, *  .•  ••.-.%  x     .     *     .-r   ;    i"  *. /."rvs^s  for  wliich  it 

■ 
*    ■  • 

A  ^".^^       '    ^  i\  -.  V    ■ :  ".    ■   s  \  .  NX  X, ..■•*>•/'.  Winiiobagoes 

•  :"  -  «  :••  "  '  •••.X  ■  "  X  ;  •  •  ji-.  >«■  .•  ■  ,  X  ■■■  rt  :Vn>'d  to  in  the 
jM.,    •  .i  M.     -  ,-  .   ,    :.    .-  *  .         x    x     NN*.      '.'<>*;  :':..i:  rhost*  Winne- 
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notwithstanding  their  declarations  that  the  money  provided  for 

tliein  by  the  act  of  January  18, 1881,  would  be  used  by  them  for  the  im- 

IHOTenient  of  the  homesteads  they  have  entered,  are  not  generally  so 

ii0iii|^  it.    The  reports  which  reach  me  give  little  assurance  that  under 

present  conditions  they  will  derive  much  benefit  from  such  cash  pay- 

menta,  made  as  they  are  by  special  agents  who  are  without  authority 

OTer  them,  and  are  not  with  them  long  enough  to  gain  their  confidence. 

A  majority  of  them  neglect  all  work  for  weeks  before  a  payment  is  to  be 

made,  and  as  soon  as  the  money  is  placed  in  their  hands  the  special 

agent  most  leave  them  to  do  as  they  please  with  it;  consequently  very 

little  of  it  goes  to  ''aid  them  in  obtaining  subsistence  by  agricultural 

poTBoits  or  to  promote  their  civilization,"  and  thriftlessness  and  vice 

are  encoaraged.    They  need  the  constant  advice,  encouragement,  and 

lestraint  of  a  good  permanent  agent,  assisted  by  an  intelligent  and 

reliable  interpreter,  and  none  others  would  be  needed.    Many  of  the 

better  class  know  this,  and  are  anxious  that  some  such  arrangement  be 

made,  which  I  earnestly  recommend.    The  expense  would  be  but  little 

greater  than  that  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  periodical  payments 

of  their  permanent  annuities  under  the  present  plan;  and  even  if  de- 

frayed  from  their  own  funds,  to  which  I  understand  they  would  readily 

consent^  the  greater  benefit  they  would  derive  from  their  moneys,  if  the 

right  sort  of  man  was  placed  in  charge  of  them,  cannot  be  calculated. 

The  members  of  Big  Hawk's  band  of  these  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes, 
to  whom  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office, 
bare  continued,  under  advice  from  evil-disposed  persons,  to  refuse  their 
shares  in  these  payments.  The  attention  of  the  Department  was  called 
tothig,  and  to  the  extra  expense  their  stubbornness  entailed  on  the 
other  members  of  the  tribe  and  on  the  Government,  and  the  suggestion 
wag  made  that,  in  view  of  their  repeated  refusals  to  comply  with  the  law 
or  to  receipt  for  their  shares,  the  same  might  properly  be  returned  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  tribe  for  distribution  amongst  those  who  do 
comply  with  the  law.  But,  although  it  was  believed  that  this  would 
be  only  just  to  all,  it  was  thought  best,  in  view  of  legal  complications 
which  might  arise,  to  hold  their  shares  to  their  credit  for  a  time,  and  I 
bave  jast  been  informed  by  a  special  agent  on  the  ground  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  will  now  comply  with  the  law.  In  that  case  their  money 
will  be  paid  to  them. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  cause  for  dissatisfaction  which 
bag  existed  for  several  years  between  that  branch  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  residing  in  Iowa  and  the  branch  residing  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory as  to  the  correct  division  of  their  annuity  moneys  between  the 
two  bauds  has  been  finally  removed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  last  two  acrs  making  appropriations  for  the  yearly 
interest  due  to  them  it  was  necessfery  to  ascertain  who  the  original  Sac 
•odFox  Indians  were,  at  both  points,  and  to  divide  their  moneys  ac- 
Wrdingly.  As  this  was  a  matter  of  great  pecuniary  interest  to  these 
people,  every  possible  care  was  exercised  to  obtain  a  correct  census. 
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Each  band  was  notified  in  time,  and  allowed  to  be  represented  by  a  dele- 
gation of  its  headmen,  accompanied  by  their  attorney,  at  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  the  other  band ;  and  by  this  means,  and  by  a  carefol 
scrutiny  of  the  returns  in  this  office,  a  true  census  and  a  fair  and  hooest 
division  of  the  interest  of  each  band  in  their  general  tribal  funds  wae 
obtained,  to  which  both  bauds  assent. 

The  change  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  band  in  Iowa,  since,  instead 
of  receiving,  as  heretofore,  but  about  one-fourth,  it  will  in  future  receive 
nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  money  of  the  tribe;  and  the  DepartmeDt 
has  decided  that  under  the  new  arrangement  those  in  Iowa  are  entitled 
to  a  share  (about  $1,100  per  annum)  of  certain  interest  on  proceeds  of 
sales  of  land  formerly  paid  altogether  to  those  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
These  Indians  are  not  progressing  towards  civilization,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  means  cannot  be  found  to  induce  them  to  join 
their  friends  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  are  prosperous  and  happy, 
and  where  they  would  derive  much  more  benefit  from  their  cash  pay- 
ments.   The  expense  of  the  agency  in  Iowa  would  thus  be  saved. 

The  system  of  keeping  a  correct  census,  and  of  making  cash  pay- 
ments to  Indians,  is  now  so  perfect  that  even  newly-appointed  agents 
have  no  difficulty  in  fully  satisfying  the  Indians,  and  in  rendering  their 
accounts  so  that  they  are  easy  of  settlement. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  repeat  the  suggestion  of  my  predecessor,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  direction  of  economy,  that  such  steps  be  taken 
as  may  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  final  settlement  and  payment  at 
once  of  such  principal  fund  as  will  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  $1,100 
annually  due  to  the  Eel  River  band  of  Miami  Indians  in  Indiana,  and  for 
the  $400  annually  due  to  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron.  These  amounts 
are  so  small  that  they  do  not  warrant  the  expense  of  paying  them  per 
capita  to  these  Indians  every  year. 

It  would  be  well  also,  as  was  suggested  before,  if  it  could  be  decided 
by  legislation,  what  degree  of  white  blood  should  debar  a  person  from 
sharing  in  annuities  due  to  Indians,  and  whether  persons  once  adopted, 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  tribe,  can  afterwards  be  dropped  and  ex- 
cluded from  any  or  all  the  benefits  coming  to  the  tribe. 

In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  cases  often  arise  where  annuities 
due  to  minor  ori)hans  who  are  at  school  or  cared  for  by  strangers  are 
claimed  by  and  ])aid  to  irresponsible  Indian  guardians,  who  put  the 
money  to  their  own  use,  the  children  receiving  no  benefit  from  it.  I 
would  recommend  that  such  moneys  be  held  in  trust  until  the  children 
become  of  age,  and  that  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  this  end  be 
taken  by  the  Department. 

CLAIMS  OF  OLD  LICENSED  TRADERS  AGAINST  THE  SIOUX. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  ena* 
ble  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Interior — 

To  investigate  and  determine  the  amounts  due  licensed  traders,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  supplies  furnished,  in  the  course  of  trade  and  business,  to  the  Sionx 
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or  Dakota  Indians  of  Minnesota,  subsequent  to  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  and  prior  to  the  outbreak  and  massacre  by  said  Indians  in  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  and  for  which  damages  were  not  awarded  by  the  commissioners  » 
appointed  under  the  act  entitled  '*An  act  for  the  relief  of  persons  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  reasou  of  depredations  and  injuries  by  certain  bands  of  Sioux  Indians," 
approved  February  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- three. 

A  commission,  composed  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  assistant  attorney  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  Mr.  O.  F.  Larrabee,  of  this  Bureau,  was 
sent  west  during  the  summer  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  sev- 
eral claims  i)resented  thereunder.  Their  report,  which  was  submitted 
nnder  date  of  September  3  last,  was  transmitted  to  the  Department 
September  14  following.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims  presented 
was  $143,095.67;  the  amount  ascertained  to  be  due  by  the  commission 
was  $42,175.08. 

SAN    CARLOS  APACHES. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  satisfactory  dispo- 
sition of  the  Chiricahua  Apache  Indians  captured  by  General  Crook 
in  the  spring  of  1883,  the  then  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  entered  into  an  agreement,  under  date  of  July  7, 1883,  whereby 
the  War  Department  was  intrusted  with  the  entire  police  control  of  all 
the  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  these  Indians  should  continue  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  agent,  except  such  as  related  to  keep- 
ing the  peace,  administering  justice,  and  punishing  refractory  Indians. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  recently  captured  ^paches,  and  all  such  as 
might  hereafter  be  captured  or  surrendered,  should  be  kept  under  the 
control  of  the  War  Department  at  such  points  (except  at  the  agency)  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation  as  might  be  determined  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  that  they  should  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  said  Department. 

The  Indian  agent  has  in  no  manner  by  authority  of  this  office  inter- 
fered with  the  management  of  the  Chiricahuas  since  their  surrender  to 
Oeneral  Crook  in  1883,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  under  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  management  of  the  military.  On  the  17th  of 
last  May  a  portion  of  the  Chiricahuas,  numbering  42  men  and  92  women 
and  children,  succeeded  in  escaping  from  military  control,  while  the  re- 
maining portion  staid  peaceably  at  Camp  Ai)ache.  Of  those  who  escaped 
8  men  were  killed  by  Apache  scouts  and  31  women  and  children  were 
captured  and  are  now  held  under  military  surveillance  at  Fort  Bowie. 
The  others  have  been  roaming  through  the  country  committing  murders 
and  depredations  and  pillaging  upon  and  terrorizing  not  only  citizens 
but  also  other  Indians. 

In  view  of  the  outbreak  in  May,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure  against 
any  collusion  or  combination  that  might  be  made  between  those  off  and 
those  remaining  on  the  reservation,  as  well  as  to  assure  peace  and  quiet 
to  citizens,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  place  all  the  Apaches  tem,- 
I>orarily  under  the  charge  of  the  War  Department,  that  Department  tg 
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have  full  authority  to  prescribe  and  enforce  such  regulations  for  thor 
management  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  To  this  end  United  States  Ii- 
dian  Agent  Ford  was  relieved  of  his  duties-as  agent,  on  September  Ul^ 
and  Capt.  F.  E.  Pierce,  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  placed  in  charj^ 
This  office  heartily  sympathizes  with  the  effort  of  the  War  Deput* 
menttocontrol  therebellious and  warlike spiritoftheChiricahnaoutlaii, 
and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  raids  upon  white  settlements,  and! 
trust  that  the  military  will  be  able  to  capture  the  murderous  band  not 
skulking  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  and  to  bring  them  to  condigi 
punishment.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  less  guilty  and  responsible 
of  those  captured  might  be  transported  to  an  island  in  the  Paeific  Ocett, 
where  they  could  be  safely  guarded  without  material  expense  to  the 
Government,  and  where  the  products  of  the  fisheries  and  the  native 
flocks  could  be  made  to  furnish  a  living;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
practicable  to  place  them  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the  military  prisoi 
near  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  where,  under  guard,  they  could  be  forced 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves  by  manual  labor.  It  should  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chiricahaas,  the 
main  body  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  for 
many  years  past  have  been  credited  with  peaceful  intentions  and  con- 
duct, and  for  at  least  two  years  past  have  not  been  connected  with  any 
outbreaks,  have  committed  no  dei)redations,  and,  so  far  as  known,  have 
not  taken  the  life  of  a  single  white  person.  They  are  living  quietly  on 
their  reservation,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  and  no 
military  force  has  been  required  to  compel  obedience  on  their  part  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department. 

COAL  ON  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN  ABIZONA. 

There  has  been  some  mention  of  this  subject  in  the  last  three  annual 
reports  of  this  office,  from  which  maj^  be  gathered  the  history  of  the 
coal  discovery,  as  well  as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  attempts 
that  have  been  made  by  the  discoverers  and  others  interested,  to  secure 
the  segregation  of  the  coal-bearing  lands  from  the  Indian  reservation, 
together  with  the  action  taken  by  this  office  in  connection  therewith. 

The  commission  appointed  by  your  predecessor  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  July  4,  1884  (Stat.  23,  p.  95)— 

To  examine  and  re])<>rt  upon  the  cliuractor,  extent,  tliickness,  and  depth  of  each 
vein,  tlie  vahi<'  of  tlie  eoal  per  ton  on  the  dump,  and  the  best  method  t«  utilize  the 
same,  and  to  report  their  o])iiiionH  an  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  thereof  within 
tlie  limits  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Territ4)ry  of  Arisona,  and 
the  result  of  said  investigation  to  the  Secretary  (of  the  Interior)  and  by  him  trana- 
mitted  to  Congress, 

submitted  their  rei)ort  tothe  Department  under  date  of  November  28, 
1884.  Said  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress  with  Department  letter 
of  December  26,  1884,  and  on  January  6,  1885,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed.    The 
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report  may  be  found  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  20,  Forty  eighth  Congress, 
second  session.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  question  of  the 
economic  value  of  the  coal-fields  is  one  of  great  doubt.    They  say : 

Whether  it  wiU  pay  to  mine  the  ooal  is  very  doubtful,  but  if  there  are  persons  who 
think  it  will,  and  are  willing  to  attempt  it,  it  is  our  opinion  that  to  give  the  original 
dinoTeren  the  right  to  explore  and  develop  the  coal-field  free  of  royalty  during  a 
period  of  three  years,  provided  work  is  begun  within  six  months  and  carried  forward 
WQtinnoQsly,  then  lease  the  coal  lands  for  a  term  of  years  under  a  royalty  per  ton  of 
(en  eenta,  to  the  persons  who  have  developed  the  coal  field,  will  be  the  best  method 
ofdisposiDg  of  the  same.  If  the  original  discoverers  do  not  lease  their  prospect  claims 
inderthe  above  conditions,  and  are  not  prepared  or  willing  to  continue  the  work  of 
explontion  and  development,  the  right  to  explore  and  lease  the  coal  lands  should  be 
fireD  to  such  responsible  parties  as  the  Department  may  determine. 

1  find  that  my  predecessor  in  returning  the  report  to  the  Department,' 
December  6,  1884,  took  occasion  to  dissent  from  the  opiiiion  of  the 
commission  that  the  original  discoverers  should  have  the  right  to  explore 
and  develop  the  coal-fields  "  free  of  royalty  during  a  period  of  three 
jeare,"  but  concurred  '*  in  the  general  plan  of  leasing  upon  a  royalty 
system,  and  also  in  the  suggestion  that  the  original  discoverers  should 
have  a  preference  right  to  lease." 

The  effort  to  obtain  possession  of  these  lands  was  renewed  with  the 
change  of  Administration.  The  argument  used  all  along  has  been  that 
as  the  reservation  was  established  by  Executive  order,  the  coal-bearing 
lands  could  properly  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  a  like  order. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  repeatedly  been  before  Congress,  and 
vas  pending  in  committee  at  the  date  of  adjournment,  I  have  steadfastly 
declined  to  make  any  recommendation  in  the  premises,  believing  that 
the  settlement  of  the  question  now  properly  belongs  to  that  body. 

If  Congress  should  decide  to  segregate  the  coal-fields  from  the  reser- 
vation, it  should  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  thus  segregated  to 
the  highest  bidder  at  not  less  than  $20  per  acre ;  the  proceeds  to  be 
placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  and  draw  5  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  expended  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
io  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  of  said  reservation. 

THE  PAPAaO  EESEEVATION  IN  ARIZONA. 

The  difficulty  experienced  during  the  last  few  years  in  preventing  the 
occupation  of  the  Papago  Eeservation  in  Southern  Arizona  by  white 
settlers,  and  the  unlawful  cutting  and  removal  of  timber  therefrom, 
renders  it  important  that  more  effective  measures  be  adopted  than  are 
DOW  being  employed,  or  than  are  possible  under  the  present  system. 
The  Papagos  have  no  resident  agent,  and  the  reservation  is  attached  to 
the  Pima  and  Maricopa  agency,  60  miles  distant.  It  is  physically  im- 
possible for  the  agent  at  that  agency  to  properly  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
fte  Papagos.  However  frequent  his  visits  may  be,  no  sooner  is  his  back 
turned  than  the  disturbances  which  called  for  his  presence  are  renewed. 
Either  an  agency  should  be  established  there,  and  means  provided  for 
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its  maintenance,  or  provision  should  be  made  to  give  the  In  dians  and 
in  severalty  with  permanent  title,  inalienable  for  a  term  of  years. 

MISSION  INDIANS  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  as  regards  their  lands  still  remains  in 
an  unsatisfactory-  condition.  Suits  in  ejectment  have  been  brought  by 
owners  of  private  grants  against  Indians  who  have  been  in  occapaticm 
and  possession  for  many  years,  even  for  generations.  Attorneys  were 
employed  to  defend  these  suits,  but  payment  of  expenses  iDcurred  by 
them  having  been  refused  by  the  Treasury  Department,  they  have 
virtually  abandoned  the  cases.  I  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  introst 
the  interests  of  the  Mission  Indians  to  parties  who  will  use  more  care 
for  their  welfare. 

The  reservations  set  apart  for  the  Indians  in  many  cases  do  not  in- 
clude their  villages,  and  in  others  cover  lands  claimed,  in  some  cases  no 
doubt  justly,  by  settlers.  Unless  something  is  speedily  done  for  their 
relief,  nothing  but  starvation  and  exterdiination  await  these  people^  who, 
by  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  were  received  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
citizens  of  that  republic. 

The  bill  for  their  relief  which  was  submitted  to  the  Department  Jan- 
uary 10,  1884,  and  which  passed  the  Senate  July  3,  1884,  apx)ear8  to 
afford  the  most  feasible  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  ThiB 
bill  will  again  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Department  for  trana- 
mission  to  Congress  at  the  coming  session. 

I  give  no  details  a«  to  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  these  Indians, 
because  they  have  been  fully  set  forth  iu  the  report  on  their  condition 
made  by  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  and  Mr.  Abbot  Kinney,  which  was  pub- 
lished a  year  ago,  and  also  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  (Keport  No.  1522,  Forty  eighth  Congress,  second  session). 

THE  KLAMATH  EIVEE  INDIANS  IN  CALIPOBNIA. 

The  reservation  Indians. — The  errors  in  the  public  surveys  within  the 
Klamath  River  Reservation  not  having  been  corrected,  the  work  of  al- 
lotting lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  as  directed  in  Department 
letter  of  March  26,  1S83,  which  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  dia* 
covery  of  these  errors,  has  not  been  resumed. 

No  less  than  three  bills  were  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  "  to  re- 
store the  reservation  to  the  public  domain,''  in  each  of  which  provision 
was  made  for  allotting  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  (S.  813  and 
H.  R.  112  and  7505).  Neither  of  said  bills  was  enacted,  for  the  reason, 
it  is  presumed,  that  they  were  not  reached  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  before  adjournment.  It  is  my  intention  to  ask  at  an  early  day 
for  legislation  suitable  to  the  wants  of  these  Indians.  They  do  not 
need  all  the  lands  at  present  reserved  for  their  use,  but  they  should  be 
permanently  settled,  either  individually  or  in  small  commnnitieS|  and 
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their  lands  secured  to  them  by  patent  before  any  portion  of  their  reser- 
vation is  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

Tkenonreservaiia^i  i«r?iaii«.— Scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Kla- 
math River  on  both  sides  between  the  Klamath  River  Reservation  on 
the  north  and  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  on  the  south,  are  fourteen 
Tillages  of  Klamath  Indians,  having  a  total  population  of  two  hundred 
and  seventeen,  men,  women,  and  children.    The  river  affords  them  a 
partial  food  supply,  and,  with  hunting,  stock-raising,  truck  farming,  and 
day  labor  among  the  whiter,  they  are  entirely  self-supporting.    The  tish- 
«rie8  are  their  chief  dependence,  however,  and  their  villages  are  situ- 
ated with  especial  reference  to  convenience  in  their  use.    They  have 
k)Dg  been  in  possession  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  as  their 
locality  offered  no  special  attractions  to  the  whites,  they  have  been  left 
qnite  nndisturbed  until  recently,  both  in  the  occupation  of  their  lands 
and  in  their  fishing  privileges. 

Early  in  the  present  year  reports  reached  this  office  of  ap]>rehended 
trooble  between  these  Indians  and  the  whites,  growing  out  of  the  grad- 
ual occnpation  of  their  lands  by  the  latter.  80  serious  did  these  com- 
plaints become,  that  I  dispatched  a  specual  agent  to  the  scene  of  the 
report€<l  troubles,  with  full  instructions  to  investigate  the  matter,  and, 
if  possible,  devise  some  X)lan  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians.  As  the 
resnlt  of  his  visit  quiet  has  been  restored,  a  better  feeling  exists,  and 
there  is  no  apprehension  of  serious  trouble  between  the  parties.  How- 
ever, the  Indians  are  sadly  in  need  of  protection  in  respect  of  their 
lands,  and  I  propose  to  make  suitable  recommendation  having  that  ob- 
jeetinview.  This  I  shall  do  in  a  special  report  to  the  Department. 
The  special  agent's  report  will  be  found  herewith,  page  264. 

ROUND  VALLEY   RESERVATION  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

This  reservation  was  first  selected  for  Indian  pur[>oses  in  1856,  and 
according  to  the  survey  made  in  1860,  comprised  25,030.8  acres  (being 
the  entire  Round  Valley),  of  fertile  and  productive  land.  Under  the  act 
of  March  3,  1873  (17  Stat.,  633),  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  were 
changed,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley  thrown  open  to  settle- 
BJent,  leaving  between  5,000  and  6,000  acres  of  it  within  the  reserva- 
tion. On  the  north  the  boundaries  were  extended,  thus  adding  a  large 
tract  of  grazing  country  to  the  reservation,  which,  including  Camp 
Wright,  added  by  Executive  order  of  July  26,  1876,  increased  its  area 
to  102,118  acres. 

The  act  of  1873  provided  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners, 
directed  them  to  make  an  appraisement  of  all  improvements  of  white 
persoos  noith  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation  as  estab* 
Bahed  by  the  act,  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  for 
these  improvements  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  author- 
iied  to  be  sold.  Appraisement  was  made,  a  portion  of  the  claims  paid 
5067  IND IV 
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as  appraised,  and  tender  made  to  other  claimants  who  refused  to  accept 
the  payments. 

By  a  decree  of  the  United  States  courts,  certain  parties  who  had 
been  paid  for  their  improvements  obtained  title  to  1080  acres  of  land 
within  the  reservation  as  ''  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,"  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  State  of  California,  by  act  of  May  J.4,  1862, 
granted  to  the  United  States  all  lands  belonging  to  the  State  and  within 
an  Indian  reservation,  and  that  the  certificates  of  purchase  were  issued 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  act.  Complaints  have  been  made  for 
years  that  persons  having  pretended  rights  on  the  reservation  were 
holding  large  herds  of  cattle  there,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  lands  proving  insufficient  to  pay  the 
appraised  value  of  the  improvements  of  settlers,  an  appropriation  was 
asked  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  to  pay  the  balance,  and  the  re- 
quest renewed  during  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  but  without  avail. 

During  the  summer  of  1884  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Afl'airs,  consisting  of  Senators  Cameron,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Morgan,  visited  the  reservation  and  investigated  its  condition.  From 
the  report  of  the  committee  (Senate  Report,  No.  1522,  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  second  session)  it  appears  that  nine  individuals  and  firms, 
owning  under  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  1,080  acres  of  land, 
occupy  with  44,000  sheep  97,500  acres  of  the  102,118  acres  included 
within  the  reservation.  The  committee  did  not  present  their  report 
until  the  last  week  of  the  session.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
earliest  measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation, allotting  the  valley  lands  in  severalty,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  grazing  lands,  the  balance  to  be  sold  and  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians. 

The  legal  rights  of  some  of  these  intruders  are  so  intermingled  with 
pretended  rights  and  lawless  trespass  as  to  render  any  action  of  the 
Department  looking  to  their  removal  impracticable.  But,  as  remarked 
by  the  committee,  "the  present  condition  of  things  ought  not  longer  to 
continue.''  Some  action  should  be  promptly  taken  by  Congress  to  estab- 
lisli  a  reservation  of  suitable  size  for  the  requirements  of  the  Indians,  to 
rid  such  reservation  of  all  intruders,  and  to  pay  whatever  may  be  due 
on  valid  claims.  The  matter  will  be  properly  presented  to  you  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

COMMISSION  TO   SIOUX   OF  DAKOTA. 

The  commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  Newton  Edmunds,  Peter  0. 
Shannon,  and  James  H.  Teller,  appointed  in  1882,  <^  to  negotiate  with 
the  Sioux  Indians  for  such  modification  of  existing  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  said  Indians  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  said  Indians  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  was  dissolved  by  Department  letter  of 
September  11  last.    The  work  performed  by  said  commission,  and  a 
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fiill  history  of  all  their  proceediugs,  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
failure  to  procure  the  signatures  of  the  Indians  to  the  agreement  nego- 
tiated with  them  in  the  fall  of  1882,  together  with  the  agreement  itself 
and  all  correspondence  relating  thereto,  may  be  found  in  Senate  Bx« 
Doc.  No.  70,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  lirst  session. 

No  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  the  commission  since  their  visit  to 
the  Sisseton  and  Yankton  Sioux  Reservations,  under  office  instructions 
of  May  10,  1884,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report 
of  this  office  (p.  xxxviii).  Under  date  of  August  11  last  Mr.  Edmunds, 
speaking  for  the  commission,  reported  to  this  office  the  result  of  the 
visit  to  the  Yankton  Sioux.  From  said  report  it  appears  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Yankton  Sioux  are  disposed  to  part  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  reservation  on  the  north  and  east ;  but  no  final  decision 
has  been  reached  by  them.  The  more  progressive  Indians  favor  such 
plan,  while  a  few  of  the  older  chiefs  and  less  advanced  members  of 
the  tribe  are  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  that  the  visit  of 
the  commission  to  the  Sisseton  Reservation  proved  unsuccessful. 

THE  OLD  WINNEBAaO  AND  CROW  CREEK  RESERVATIONS  IN  DAK6TA. 

« 

By  ao  Executive  order,-  dated  February  27,  1885,  all  that  tract  of 
country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
wan  River  and  commonly  known  as  the  Old  Winnebago  and  Crow 
Creek  Reservations,  except  certain  portions  thereof  particularly  de- 
Bcribed  in  said  order,  was  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain.  By 
pablic  proclamation  of  the  President,  dated  April  17, 1885,  said  order  is 
deckbred  to  be  inoperative  and  of  no  effect.  The  lands  intended  to  be 
embraced  therein  are  proclaimed  to  be  existing  Indian  reservations, 
uid  as  such  available  for  Indian  purposes  alone,  and  subject  to  the 
Indian  intercourse  laws  of  the  United  States.  Following  is  the  full  text 
of  the  proclamation : 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  tHE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  an  Executive  order  bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  February,  1885,  it  was 

«rderwl  that  *'  all  that  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  known  as  the 

Old  Winnebago  Reservation  and  the  Sioux  or  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  and  lying  on 

the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  set  apart  and  reserved  by  Executive  order  dated 

January  11,  1875,  and  which  is  not  covered  by  the  Executive  order  dated  August  9, 

VHd.  restoring  certain  of  the  lands  reserved  by  the  order  of  January  11,  1875,  except 

the  follow  in  j^-described  tracts :  Township  No.  108  north,  range  71  west,  108  north, 

range  72  west,  fractional  township  108  north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  section 

i  lections  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  16,  17,  18.  19,  20,  21,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33  of  township  107 

aonh,  range  70  west,  fractional  townships  107  north,  range  71  west,  107  north,  range 

72  wMt,  107  north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  township  106  north,  range  70  west, 

Md  Inetional  township  106  north,  range  71  west ;  and  except  also  all  tracts  within 

tttllmitf  of  the  aforesaid  Old  Winnebago  Reservation  and  the.Sionx  or  Crow  Creek 

tawmticm,  whifth  arn  ahIwiIa  nf  thA  limifM  «f  the  above-described  tracts,  and  which 
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may  have  heretofore  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  residing  upon  said  reservation,  or 
which  may  have  heretofore  been  selected  or  occupied  by  the  said  Indians  under  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
of  April  *29,  186S,  and  the  same  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain'';  and 

Whereas  upon  the  claim  being  made  that  said  order  is  illegal  and  in  violation  of 
the  plighted  faith  and  obligations  of  the  United  States  contained  in  sundry  treatiea 
heretofore  entered  into  with  the  Indian  tribes  or  bands,  occupants  of  said  reservation, 
and  that  the  furtlier  execution  of  said  order  will  not  only  occasion  much  distress  and 
suffering  to  peaceable  Indians  but  retard  the  work  of  their  civilization  and  engender 
amongst  them  a  distrust  of  the  National  Government,  I  have  determine<l,  after  a  care- 
ful examinution  of  the  several  treaties,  acts  of  Congress,  and  other  official  data  bear- 
ing on  the  Hubject,  aided  and  assisted  therein  by  the  a<lvice  and  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  duly  rendered  in  that  behalf,  that  the  lands  so 
propo8e<l  to  be  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  said  Executive  order  of  February  27, 
1885,  are  included  as  existing  Indian  reservations  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River 
by  the  terms  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sionx  Indians  concluded  April 
29,  18(>8,  and  that  consec^uently  being  treaty  reservations  the  Executive  was  without 
lawful  ))ower  to  restore  them  to  the  public  domain  by  said  Executive  order,  which  is 
then»fi»re  tleenied  and  couMidered  to  be  wholly  inoperative  and  void;  and 

Whereas  the  lawH  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the  removal  of  all  persons  re- 
siding or  being  found  upon  Indian  lands  and  territory  without  permission  expressly 
and  legally  «)btained  of  the  Interior  Department : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  inviolate  the  solemn  pledges  and  plighted 
faith  of  the  (iovernment  as  given  in  the  tn^ities  in  question,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
pn>|H>rly  pn»leeting  the  interests  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  well  as  of  the  United  States 
in  the  preniises,  and  to  the  end  that  no  person  or  persons  may  be  induced  to  enter 
upon  said  lands  when*  they  will  not  Ih»  allowed  to  remain  without  the  permission  of 
the  authority  aforesaid,  I,  (Jrover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  deelare  and  pn>elaim  the  said  Exeentive  order  of  February  "ZJ,  1885,  to  be  in 
ooutraventit>n  of  the  inMity  «)bligations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Sioux  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  thens'bre  to  be  im)perative  and  of  no  etfect;  and  I  fnrther  declare  that 
the  landi*  intended  to  be  embraced  thert^in  are  existing  Indian  reservations,  and  as 
such  available  for  Indian  purposes  alone  and  subject  to  the  Indian  intercourse  acts 
of  the  United  States. 

1  do  fnrther  warn  antl  ailnionish  all  an<l  every  person  or  persons  now  in  the  occu- 
pation oi  haid  lands  under  col*>r  of  said  executive  onler,  and  all  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  an'  intending  or  i»reparing  to  enter  and  S4»ttle  upon  the  same  thereunder,  that 
they  will  neither  bt-  permitted  to  remain  or  enter  upon  siiid  lauds :  and  such  persons 
as  art>  alreaily  there  are  hend>y  nMiuinnl  to  vacate  and  remove  therefrom  with  their 
eftW'ts  within  sixty  days  iVt»m  the  date  henH»f ;  and  in  ease  a  due  reganl  for  and  vol- 
untary obedience  to  the  laws  and  tn'aties  of  the  UnittMl  States,  and  this  admonition 
and  warning,  be  not  sntVieient  toetVeet  the  pnr|H^«  and  intentions^as  herein  dt^lared, 
all  the  power  of  the  tJovernment  will  be  em)doyed  to  carry  into  proi>er  execution  the 
tn.»aties  ami  laws  of  the  United  States  hennn  referred  to. 

In  testimony  thertH»f  1  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  eans<»  the  M^al  of  the  United  States 
to  bt«  athxtul. 

Pone  at  the  city  ot  Wa.shm^ton,  this  s«  venteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
bumlrx'd  and  eis;hly-iive,  and  of  the  Indein^ndenee  of  the  Unittnl  States  of  America 
the  one  hundrtMl  and  ninth. 

C*KAi ,  1  iJKOVEK  CLEVELAND. 

Bv  the  rienubni 

\\  y\  BAYARD. 

Sifcrftarif  of  Stat€, 
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The  reqairenieDts  of  the  President's  proclamation  are  now  being  car- 
ried oat  in  a  manner  to  cause  as  little  hardship  and  loss  to  the  settlers 
as  is  i)ossil>le  under  the  circumstances.  This  office  has  stead  fastly  main- 
tained the  position  that  the  reservations  in  question  were  ''  existing 
reservations''  at  the  date  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  April  29,  1868,  and  as 
such  were  made  a  part  of  the  reservation  thereby  set  apart  (article  2) 
for  the  different  binds  of  Sioux  Indians  parties  to  said  treaty'. 

The  right  of  the  Indians  to  occupy  said  reservations  under  said  treaty 
has  been  fully  recognized  since  the  date  thereof,  and  many  of  them  were 
residing  on  the  lands  when  the  treaty  was  negotiated.  Extensive  sur- 
veys have  been  made  on  both  reservations  and  paid  for  out  of  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  survey  of  Indian  reservations,  and 
allotments  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  have  been 
made  to  the  Indians  under  tlie  pro  visions. of  the  aforesaid  treaty.  The 
agent's  residence,  agent's  office,  boarding-school  building,  large  ware- 
house, issue-house,  dispensary,  emplo^'^s' quarters,  saw  mill,  storehouse^ 
corral,  slaughter-house,  agency'  farm.  &c.,  are  all  situated  within  the 
tract  formerly  occu])ied  by  the  Winnebagoes. 

The  correspondence  shows  that  the  Indian  Office  has  invariably  re- 
fused to  lend  its  aid  or  approval  to  any  movement  looking  to  the  resto- 
ration of  any  of  the  lands  embraced  within  these  reservations  to  the 
mass  of  the  public  domain,  by  Executive  order,  with  a  view  to  their  be- 
ing opened  to  white  settlement.  It  has  always  held  that  the  Executive 
was  without  lawful  power  to  do  slo,  and  that  to  effect  such  purpose 
would  require  the  consent  of  the  Indians  and  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

THE  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  BAND  OF  CHIPPEWAS  IN  DAKOTA. 

Frequent  reports  have  been  received  during  the  year  of  threatened 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas,  who  have  a 
reservation  in  Northern  Dakota,  near  the  international  boundary ;  but 
investigation  has  failed  to  discover  any  hostile  intention  or  the  exist- 
ence of  undue  excitement  amongst  them.    The  reduction  of  their  reser- 
vation to  two  townships  has  caused  some  dissatisfaction,  and  thej"  have 
asked  for  more  land;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  have  all  the  land  they 
need  or  will  ever  make  use  of,  and  as  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  home- 
steads on  the  public  domain,  which  many  of  the  half-breeds  have  already 
done,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  enlargement  of  their  reservation. 
Iftbey  have  suffered  any  wrong,asis  claimed,  on  account  of  the  restora- 
tion to  the  public  domain  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  country,  by  which  is 
meant  that  vast  territory  lying  north  of  Devil's  Lake  and  west  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  the  remedy  is  with  Congress. 

Many  half-breeds,  who  properly  belong  on  the  other  side  of  the  Brit- 
ish line,  are  mixed  in  with  our  native  Indians,  i>rodacing  disoord 
amongst  them,  and  proving  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  white 
wttlers.  No  doubt  the  liberal  advantages  offert^d  to  our  Indians  in 
obtaining  homesteads  has  induced  many  and  will  tempt  others  to  come 
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over,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  proffered  aid  and  assistance.  It  will 
require  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  imposition  of  this  sort.  The  same 
difficulty  is  experienced  at  other  points  along  the  international  boundary. 

SEMINOLE   INDIANS   IN   FLORIDA. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stats.,  95),  con- 
tained an  item  appropriating  the  sum  of  $6,000,  to  enable  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida  to  obtain  homesteads  upon  the  public  lands,  and  to 
establish  themselves  thereon.  Late  Special  Agent  Beede  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  visiting  these  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  above  provision.  After  much  difficulty  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  number  of  Indians  who  were  willing  to  take  home- 
steads, many  of  them  having  small  patches  of  cultivated  land,  whidi 
they  have  occupied  for  years,  and  to  which  they  desire  to  obtain  title. 
Upon  investigation  at  the  land  office,  however,  it  was  found  that  all  this 
land  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Florida,  or  by  improvement  companies) 
to  whom  it  has  been  transferred  by  the  State.  No  public  lands  coold 
be  found  upon  which  to  locate  these  Indians.  Further  action  under  the 
act  was  therefore  suspended. 

Correspondence  has  been  had,  however,  with  the  governor  of  Florida, 
who  suggests  that  the  officers  of  the  State,  as  trustees  of  the  improve- 
ment fund,  might  dispose  of  certain  lands  to  the  dnited  States,  for  the 
purposeof  locating  these  Indians,  as  contemplated  by  Congress.  Spedal 
report  will  be  made  upon  this  subject. 

CHOCTAW  ORPHAN  LANDS. 

The  sixth  clause  of  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  Choctaw  treaty  of 
September  27,  1830  (7  Stats.,  p.  337),  provides  as  follows : 

LikewiHc  childron  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  rowiding  in  the  natiou,  who  have  neither 
father  ijor  mother,  a  liHt  of  which,  with  sariafactory  proof  of  parentage  and  orphMi- 
age,  heiiig  fih'd  witli  agent  in  Hix  months,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  W^r  Department, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  quarter-section  of  lan<l,  to  be  located  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
PieHident ;  and  with  his  consent  the  same  may  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
some  beneticial  pnrpose  for  the  benefit  of  said  orphans. 

Such  a  list  was  submitted  to  the  Department  by  United  States  Indian 
Afi^ent  W.  Ward  on  the  17th  of  December,  1831,  consisting  of  134  or- 
phan children,  viz,  48  in  Ne-ttic-che-^ee's  district,  30  in  Leflore's  dis 
trict,  and  50  in  Misii-a  latub-bee's  district,  together  with  the  names  of 
their  parents  so  far  as  tiie  same  could  be  ascertained.  The  lands  (134 
tracts,  containing  21,412.30  acres)  were  selected  by  special  agents,  and 
were  approved  by  tiie  President  January  25,  April  18,  and  November 
28,  1837,  and  were  located  in  Mississippi,  as  follows:  42  tracts  (Nos.  1 
to  40,  inclusive,  133,  and  134),  in  Lowndes  County  ;  9  tracts  (Nos.  41  to 
44,  inclusive,  and  128  to  130,  inclusive),  in  Holmes  County;  14  tracts 
(Nos.  45  to  88,  inclusive)  in  Calhoun  County  ;  6^  tracts  (Nos.  59  to  124^ 
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inclusire,  in  Tallahatchie  County;  1  tract  (No.  125) in  Yalabusha  County; 
and  2  tracts  (Nos.  131  and  132)  in  Bolivar  County. 

Of  these  134  tracts  only  two  orphans  (Ebenezer  and  Alexander 
Pitchlyn, of  Mish-a-la-tubbee  district, orphans  of  James  Pitchlyn  and 
Wiha-ni-ye,  a  Chickasaw  woman),  had  quarter-sections  allotted  to 
tiiem,  viz:  tracts  133  and  134,  being  the  southeast  quarter  and  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  22,  township  19,  range  17  east,  Lowndes 
GoQDty,  for  which  patents  were  issued  in  their  favor.  When  an 
attempt  was  made  to  allot  the  remainder  of  these  lands  to  the  other 
orphans,  respectively,  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  as  the  Choctaw 
antborities  were  unable  to  identify  all  of  said  orphans,  in  view  of  which 
the  Ghoctaws  concluded  to  ask  for  the  sale  of  said  tracts  as  provided 
in  the  treaty. 

These  lands  were  sold  on  credit  in  1838,  through  the  agency  of  Hon. 
A.  y.  Brown.  A  few  of  the  purchasers  paid  for  the  lands  bought,  but 
many  failed,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  to  pay  more  than  the  interest  on 
the  notes  given  in  purchase  for  these  lands,  and  some  even  failed  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  the  lands,  in  many  cases,  reverted  to  the  Indians. 
For  a  statement  showing  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  the  amounts  re- 
ceived on  account  of  principal  and  interest,  and  the  balance  due  under 
each  head,  prepared  in  this  of&ce  May  11, 1848,  see  H.  B.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
45,  Thirty-first  Congress,  second  session. 

Owing  to  the  delays  incident  to  the  settlement  of  the  sales  made  in 
1838,  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Charles  Borland,  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  under  of&ce  instructions  of  June  4,  1849.  After  a 
thoroagh  investigation  Mr.  Borland  submitted  a  revaluation  of  the 
lands,  and  the  Department  ordered  their  sale  at  this  revaluation.  He 
reported  the  following  sales  : 

April  25,  1851 $33,412  42 

Jnne~,l«)l 14,506  98 

February  10,  1852  (including  rents,  $488) 3,631  25 

JuDel,  iaV2 13.556  39 

Jinnary  19,  1853,  amended  May  11, 1833  (including  rents,  $831.84) 8, 859  81 

73, 966  85 
Lew  ei|>eu8e8 . . .' 5, 186  59 

Net  amount  paid  over  by  Mr.  Borland 68, 780  26 

In  his  adjustment  of  accounts  with  the  original  purchasers  of  land,  or 
debtors  to  the  Choctaw  orphans,  Mr.  Borland  acquired  certain  lands  in 
settlement  or  compromise  with  said  debtors,  amounting  to  71C.C0  acres. 
Ou  the  20th  of  July,  1855,  Col.  Edward  C.  Walthall,  of  Coffeeville, 
^i8s.,  was  appointed  to  appraise  these  lands  and  such  lands  as  had 
reverted  to  the  Choctaw  orphans  from  failure  of  purchasers  to  pay  for 
said  lands,  on  completion  of  which  he  was  appointed,  November  22, 
1855,  to  sell  both  the  reverted  and  acquired  lands  aforesaid.     Colonel 
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Walthall  reported  and  paid  over  the  sum  of  $25,134  for  sales  of  land 
inade  by  him  up  to  the  11th  of  February,  1856. 

Subsequently  tJiis  office  disposed  of  three  tracts,  Nos.  76,  77,  and  87, 
amounting  to  $2,259.80.  To  complete  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of 
these  lands  this  office,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1857,  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  suitable  person  for  thij^  purpose,  and  the  Department 
concluded  to  effect  said  sales  through  the  local  land  offices  of  Missis- 
sippi, through  which  channel  thirty-seven  tracts  were  disposed  of,  leav- 
ing the  following  tracts — original  selections  and  acquired  lands — nusold: 

ORIGINAL  SELECTIONS. 


No. 


46 

49 

50 

51 

54 
125 
131) 


Location. 


No.  of 
acres. 


SW.  i  Sec.  28,  T.  23,  R.  8  E .  160.04 

SE.  iS6c.2»,  T.  23,  R.  8E.^ 160.96' 

NK.iSec.  31,  T.  23,  R.8E  '  160.36 

NE.  4  Sec.  32.  T.  2.n,  R.  «  E 160.70  • 

NW.iSec.  33,  T.23.  R.  8E 160.52 

SE.  iSec.l9,  T.  24,  R.  6  E 158.27  ' 

319.34  ! 


JJJJ    S.  4Sec.  13,  T.  24,  R.  7W * 

I 


Valaation  in— 


1838. 

$480  12 
643  84 
481  08 
642  80  ! 
642  08 
1,266  16 

18S5. 


$1,280  0 
321  9S 

1,443  24 
803  51 
802  01 

1,000  00 


Total '  1,280.19  , 


Five  of  these  tracts,(Nos.  46,  49,  50,  61,  and  54),  amounting  to  802.58 
acres,  are  in  Calhoun  County,  one  tract  (No.  125)  is  in  Yalabusha  County, 
and  the  remaining  two  tracts  (Nos.  131  and  132)  are  in  Bolivar  County, 
all  in  Mississippi. 

ACQUIRED  LANDS. 


Location. 


NW.  J  of  Sec.  3,  T.  24,  R.3 

SW.  iofSttc.  3,  T.  24,  R.  3 

EJ  NE.  i  of  Sec.  2,  T.  24,  R.  3. . . 

SW.  i  of  Sec.  25,  T.  24,  R.  2 

N.  i  NW.  i  of  Sec.  36.  T  24,  R.  2 
W.  4  NE.  i  of  Sec.  36,  T.  24,  R.  2 

Total 


AcrM. 

Yalnatioii 
in  1965. 

157.76 

157.76 

80.00 

161. 08 

80.00 

80.00 

$386M 

788  89 
200  00 
402  70 
100  00 
40  00 

716.60 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1883,  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  this  ofiice  recommended  that  an  inspector  be  sent  to  view  and 
value  the  eight  original  tracts  of  land  remaining  unsold,  aggregating 
1,280.19  acres,  with  a  view  to  their  sale.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  General  Land  Office  by  the  Department,  and  no  further  sale  has 
been  reported  by  that  office,  and  the  i>resumi)tion  is  that  the^e  tracts 
are  still  unsold,  as  well  as  the  acquired  lands,  aggregating  716.60  acrea. 
Some  definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  these  lands  in  the  market. 
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REMOVAL   OF  NEZ  PERC6  INDIANS  FROM  INDIAN   TERRITORY  TO  NEZ 

PERC]fc    AND    COLVILLE    AGENCIES. 

Under  the  apprnpriatiou  made  available  in  the  act  of  March  3d  last, 
for  the  removal  of  the  Nez  Perc^  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  to 
some  other  location,  and  in  accordance  with  your  authority  of  May  17 
last,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  said  Indians,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  have  been  removed  to  and  located  at  the  Colville  Agency  in 
Wasbington  Territory  ;  and  the  remainder,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
in  all,  are  now  located  with  their  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Nez  Perc6 
Agency  in  Idaho. 

The  reason  for  sending  these  Indians  to  two  separate  agencies  was 
partly  on  account  of  their  own  desire  in  the  matter,  but  principally  on 
account  of  indictments  said  to  be  pending  in  Idaho  against  Chief 
Joseph  and  some  of  his  immediate  followers,  for  murders  committed  by 
them  before  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1878,  and  numer- 
ous threats  that  were  made  that,  in  the  event. of  their  return  to  Idaho, 
extreme  measures  would  be  taken  bj'  the  citizens  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  these  people  over  eight  years  ago. 

As  a  i>recautionary  measure  to  secure  safety'  and  protection  for  the 
Indians  en  route  to  Idaho  and  Washington  Territory,  the  honorable 
^  Secretary  of  War  issued  the  requested  orders  for  a  sufficient  force  of 
troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  any  emergencies  that  might  grow  out 
of  the  movement,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Faulkner,  the  special  agent  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  removal  to 
the  two  agencies  aforesaid  was  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and 
the  Indi,an8  were  received  at  both  agencies  with  kindness  and  cordial- 
ity. The  removal  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  all  parties  concerned 
appear  to  be  contented  with  their  new  homes.  The  total  cost  to  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  removal,  including  transportation, 
subsistence,  and  pay  and  expenses  of  the  special  agent,  amounts  to 
♦11,354.01. 

I  will  add  that  in  the  spring  of  1883  thirty-three  Nez  Percys,  mostly 
destitute  widows  and  orphans,  were  removed,  under  the  supervision  of 
James  Reubens,  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Nez  Perce  Agency  in 
Idaho.  The  authority  for  this  removal  was  granted  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  no  expense  to  the  Government,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  act  approved  July  4,  1884,  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,625  to  reimburse  Mr.  Reubens  for  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  this  removal,  which  amount  has  been  i)aid  in  full. 

REMOVAL   OF   THE   TONKAWAS. 

The  Tonka wa  Indians,  who  were  removed  from  the  State  of  Texas 
daring  the  month  of  October,  1884,  to  the  Iowa  Reservation  in  the  In- 
dian Territory,  were  in  June  last  removed  to  the  Oakland  Reservation 
in  that  Territory  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  the  removal  of  the 
Nez  Percys,  above  referred  to.    The  lowas  had  objected  to  the  location 
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of  the  Tonkawas  ui)on  their  reserve,  and  the  Oakland  Beservation 
seeiJied  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  wauts  of  the  Toukawas,  for  whom  the 
improvements  made  for  the  Nez  Percys  were  available. 

Previous  to  their  departure,  the  Nez  Percys,  for  whose  use  and  benefit 
the  Oakland  Reservation  had  been  conveyed  to  the  United  States  in 
trust  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  relinquished  all  their  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  and  to  the  lands  included  in  the  reservation.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  ask  Congress  to  confirm  to  the  Toukawas  by  a  valid  titles 
sufficient  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  this  reservation  to  provide  for 
all  their  wants. 

KIOKAPOO  ALLOTTEES  UNDER  TREATY  OF   1862. 

In  each  of  his  four  annual  reports  mj'  predecessor  called  attention  to 
the  condition  of  afiairs  relative  to  the  estates  of  deceased  and  female 
allottees  under  the  provisions  of  the  Kickapoo  treaty  of  Jane  28, 1862 
(13  Stats.,  623).  At  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress  the  matter  wm 
submitted  to  that  body  for  the  third  time,  but  the  bill,  although  it  passed 
the  Senate,  failed  to  receive  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  females  cannot  receive  pat- 
ents for  the  lands  allotted  them  under  the  treaty,  and  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased allottees  cannot  be  settled.  I  think  the  attention  of  Congress 
should  once  more  be  called  to  the  subject. 

ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENTS  IN   THE  INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  the  Oklahoma  colo- 
nists had  just  been  ejected  by  the  military  from  the  Cherokee  Outlet 
lands,  south  of  the  Kansas  line.  Payne,  with  a  number  of  old  offenders, 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  where  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  marshal  September  8,  1884.  There,  it  is  un- 
derstood, Payne  was  released  upon  his  own  recognizance  of  $1,000  and 
turne<l  loose,  and  the  commanding  general  reported  thsit  he  was  back 
at  Ilunnewell,  organizing  another  expedition  for  the  Indian  Territory, 
before  the  troops  who  took  him  to  Fort  Smith  could  return.  Subsequent 
to  this  the  sud<len  death  of  Payne,  who  f(n*  years  had  been  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  nf  the  Oklahoma  movement,  was  announced. 

He  was  succeeded  by  one  \V.  L.  Couch,  under  whose  leadership  in 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1884,  a  large  body  of  armed  men  again  en- 
tered the  Territory  with  the  avowed  object  of  effecting  a  permanent  set- 
tlement, encamping  at  Stillwater,  on  the  Cimarron  River,  whence  they 
defied  the  military  to  remove  them.  Couch,  the  leader,  was  reported 
as  willing  to  risk  a  collision  with  the  troops,  as  likely  to  arouse  public 
sympathy,  and  compel  favorable  action  by  Congress  in  opening  the 
coveted  lands  to  settlement.  After  maintaining  a  determined  show  of 
resistance  for  some  weeks,  their  jirovisions  giving  out,  and  the  troops 
gradually  closing  in  on  them,  the  intruders,  on  the  27th  January,  1886, 
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finally  surrendered  to  General  Hatch,  commanding  the  military  district 
of  Oklahoma,  and  under  escort  of  the' troops  were  marched  back  to  the 
Kansas  line,  and  recrossed  to  Arkansas  City.  Here  Couch  and  some  ot 
the  more  prominent  men  were  arrested  on  Federal  warrants  issued  un- 
der section  5334  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  taken  to  Wichita,  Kans.^ 
where,  on  March  5,  they  were  placed  under  heavy  bonds  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  court  (which  subsequently  adjourned  to  September) 
to  answer  to  a  charge  of  unlawfullj^  engaging  in  rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time  the  subject  had  largely  engaged  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  by  section  8  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved 
March  3, 1885  (23  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  384),  the  President  was  "  authorized 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Cherokees  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  laws  the  unas- 
signed  lands  in  said  Indian  Territory  ceded  by  them  respectively  to  the 
United  States  by  the  several  treaties  of  August  eleventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  March  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  and  July  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  forthat^ 
purpose  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  sa  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  his  action  hereunder  to  be 
reported  to  Congress." 

Notwithstanding  this  legislation  the  colonists  still  maintained  a  defi- 
ant attitude  in  camp  at  Arkansas  City,  and  threatened  to  re  enter  the 
Territory  in  largely  increased  numbers  at  an  early  date.  An  impres- 
sion seemed  to  prevail  amongst  them  that  the  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Arthur,  July  1st,  and  his  subsequent  order  of  July  31,  1884^ 
directing  the  employment  of  the  military  in  enforcing  the  same,  had  be- 
come inoperative  with  the  close  of  his  administration.  To  counteract 
this  idea,  the  President,  on  the  13th  March  last,  issued  a  proclamation 
(which  will  be  found  herewith,  page  283),  substantially  to  the  same  effect 
as  those  of  his  predecessors,  declaring  the  determination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  treaties  entered  into  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  immediate  efiect  of  this  proclamation,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
manding general,  was  to  reduce  the  nnmbers  of  the  Couch  colony,  many 
of  whom  quietly  dispersed  and  returned  to  their  homes.  A  large  num- 
ber, however,  estimated  at  from  six  to  eight  hundred  men,  all  well 
armed,  still  remained  in  camp,  who  openly  avowed  their  intention  to 
disregard  the  proclamation  and  force  their  way  into  the  Territory. 
Meetings  of  the  colonists  were  held,  and  resolutions  passed  expressive 
of  their  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  at  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  demanding  of  the  President  an  explanation  of  the  laws  and 
treaties  governing  the  Oklahoma  lands  under  which  it  was  claimed 
they  were  still  Indian  lands.  A  delegation  in  behalf  of  the  colonists 
waited  on  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  view  to 
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securing  some  modification  of  the  proclamation  whereby  they  might  be 
permitted  temporarily-  to  enter  the  Territory  pending  the  negotiations 
authorized  by  Congress,  but  they  were  informed  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  any  settlements  be  permitted  in  the  Indian  Territory 
until  the  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  l>een  had  and  author- 
ity from  Congress  obtained. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  delegation  to  Arkansas  City  the  colonists 
(April  23)  passed  resolutions  agreeing  to  await  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions, and  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  their  leader.  Those  having 
homes  returned  to  them,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  remaining  in  camp, 
near  Caldwell,  on  the  Kansas  border,  where  they  api)ear  to  have  since 
conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner.  Kecent  advices  received 
in  this  Department  indicating  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 
to  disband  and  peacefully  await  further  official  action  in  reference  to  the 
lands  in  question,  the  United  States  district  attorney  has  been  instructed 
by  the  I)ei)artment  of  Justice  to  dismiss  the  suits  before  referred  to,  if  he 
is  satisfied  they  have  broken  camp  and  retired  from  the  border  and  re- 
linquivshed  their  i)roject  of  invasion.* 

INTRUDERS  AND  DISPUTED  CITIZENSHIP   IN   tHE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  the  adjustment  of  this  matter  sinoe 
the  last  Annual  Report,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Senate  Commi^ 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  then  about  to  visit  the  Indian  Territory  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  this  subject,  among  others,  and  that  it  was 
presumed  the  committee  would  jiresent  a  report  which  would  enable 
Congress  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  at  the  then 
ensuing  session.  This  expectation  was  not  realized,  the  committee 
having  presented  no  report  of  their  investigations  in  the  Territory. 

The  several  civilized  nations  (with  the  exception  of  the  Choctaw) 
seem  unwilling  to  adopt  any  satisfactory  plan  of  settlement,  and  the 
matter  is  therefore  left  in  the  same  unsettled  condition  that  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years. 

RESERVOIRS  AT   THE   HEADWATERS   OF   THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

Attention  is  called  to  that  portion  of  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1884  (page  xlvii)  on  the  subject  of  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississip))i,  in  which  recommendation  was  made  that  an  appropriation 
of  $2G,8(H)  be  made  by  Congress  as  a  first  installment  to  reimburse  cer- 
tain Chippewa  Indians  for  the  annual  damage  and  injury  to  them  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  those  reservoirs,  and  that  annually  there- 
after a  similar  ap])ropriation  be  made.  Such  action  is  needed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  award  of  a  commission,  ai)pointed  December  22,  1882,  to 
review  a  fornier  valuation  of  damages  to  those  Chippewas  by  reason  of 
the  construction  of  reservoirs  upon  their  reservations  in  Minnesota. 

*  Note.— Ill  tlu*  latter  part  of  Octolu^r  and  oarly  in  Novenib»»r  (rtiiico  tlic  above  was 
written)  tlit'so  invadrrs,  headt*<l  by  Conch,  a^ain  cntwnMl  tbo  T«^rritory  in  larg«5  nnni- 
bers  and  ramped  on  the  bankH  of  the  Canadian,  near  Conncil  Gnive,  whence  they  were 
removed  across  the  line  bv  the  military  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Interior  Dei>artnient. 
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While  these  Indians  have,  to  their  credit,  remained  passive  during 
the  past  year,  uotwithstanding  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation asked  for,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  to  be  seriously 
injured  in  their  in<lustrie8  and  in  their  homes  by  this  contemplated 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  dams  and  reservoirs.  This  improvement  is  to  be  a  public 
benefit  that  will  inure  solely  to  the  United  States,  and  ample  compen- 
sation for  damages  should  be  made  by  Congress.  I  therefore  renew  the 
recommendation  heretofore  made,  and  ask  that  Congress  be  requested 
to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

TIMBER  SPOLIATION  ON  THE  RED  LAKE  RESERVATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Unless  some  more  elfective  means  be  adopted  than  have  hitherto  been 
employed  to  prevent  timber  depredations  on  the  Eed  Lake  Reservation 
in  Minnesota,  the  valuable  timber  forests  of  that  reservation  will  soon 
disappear  without  the  Indians  deriving  the  benefit  therefrom  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled.  The  reservation  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  extends  to  the  international  boundary.  It  is  remote  from 
the  ordinary  routes  of  travel,  and  the  tract  where  the  most  valuable 
timber  is  found,  is  more  than  100  miles  from  the  agency  (White  Earth) 
to  which  the  reservation  is  attached.  Timber  cutting  and  logging  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  from  both  sides  of  the  international  line,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  timber  zone  renders  it  utterly"  impossible  to  protect 
the  timber  from  wholesale  theft. 

A  bill  wa«  introduced  in  the  48th  Congress  (H.  K.  4384)  as  a  substi- 
tute for  one  previously  introduced  (H.  R.  846),  which,  among  other  things, 
provided  for  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  the  stumpage  on  said  reser- 
vation for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  There  should  be  some  provision 
for  the  protection  of  this  valuable  timber  against  unlawful  depreda- 
tions. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNES  IN  MONTANA. 

By  an  Executive  order  dated  November  26,  1884,  a  tract  of  country 
east  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  was  set  apart 
for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes.  These  Indians 
consist  of  parties  captured  by  the  military  in  1877  and  *'  hostiles"  from 
the  Pine  Kidge  Agency,  who  have  been  permitted  to  settle  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tongue  and  Rosebud  Rivers,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Montana. 

The  creation  of  this  reservation  excited  much  opposition  among  the 
settlers  in  the  vicinity,  in  view  of  which,  and  the  further  facts  that 
many  valid  claims  existed  within  the  reservation  and  that  it  was  ill- 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indians,  late  Special  Agent  Ban- 
nister was  instructed  to  investigate  their  condition  and  ascertain 
whether  a  reservation  for  them  could  be  selected  on  the  Rosebud,  or 
whether  they  could  be  provided  for  in  some  other  manner.  In  his 
report  he  recommends  that  the  Executive  order  creating  the  reser- 
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vation  be  revoked,  and  that  negotiations  be  opened  with  the  Crow 
Indians  for  the  purchase  6f  so  mach  of  the  northeast  comer  of  their 
reservation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  in  Montana. 
He  secured  a  written  agreement  by  the  Indians  to  remove  to,  and  locate 
on,  such  reservation  as  might  be  determined  upon  by  the  Department. 
Final  action  has  not  been  taken  on  this  report,  but  the  subject  will 
hereafter  be  specially  submitted  for  your  consideration  and  action. 

THE  OMAHA  RESERVATION  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1885  (Stat.  23, 370),  authorized  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior,  in  his  discretion,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians, -to 
extend  the  time  of  payment  as  fixed  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  August 
7,  1882  (Stat.  22,341),  for  the  Omaha  Reservation  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Sioux  City  and  Nebraska  Railroad,  recently  sold  under  authority  of 
said  act,  so  that  one-third  of  the  purchase  money  should  become  due 
and  payabh*  in  two  jears  from  the  date  when  the  land  was  thrown  open 
to  settlement,  with  one  year's  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  first  instuU- 
ment;  one-third  in  one  year;  and  the  remaining  third  in  two  years 
from  date  of  first  payment,  with  interest  as  provided  in  the  act  last 
above  mentioned. 

Owing  to  the  stress  of  hard  times,  and  the  failure  to  get  returns  from 
their  crops  in  time,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  purchasers  would  be 
unable  to  make  their  first  payments  at  the  date  fixed  by  law.  It  was 
not  deemed  ad  vie  able  to  go  to  the  expense  of  reselling  the  lands,  and 
in  the  light  of  past  experience  in  similar  cases  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Indians  to  extend  the  time  of 
payment.  The  question  having  been  submitted  to  the  Indians  as  re- 
quired, they  readily  gave  their  consent,  and  the  extension  was  accord- 
ingly granted. 

All  the  lands  Jying  west  of  the  railroad,  not  previously  allotted  to  the 
Indians,  have  been  sold. 

By  the  same  act  (March  3,  1885)  provision  was  made  for  the  appraise- 
ment and  sale  of  the  unallotted  lands  in  townshi[)  24,  range  7  east.  It 
was  stii)ulated  in  the  act  of  August  7,  1882,  providing  for  the  sale  of 
the  lands  west  of  the  railroad,  &c.,  that  all  land  in  township  24,  range 
7  east,  remaining  unalloted  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1885,  should  be  ap. 
praised  and  sold  as  other  lands  under  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

A  commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  Henry  K.  Williamson,  of  Missis- 
sippi;  Kdward  L.  Thomas,  of  Georgia,  and  Henry  Fontenelle,  of  Ne- 
braska, was  appointed,  and  sent  out  during  the  summer  to  make  there- 
quired  appraisement.  They  received  their  instructions  from  this  office 
under  date  of  July  3,  1885,  and  submitted  their  report  and  schedule  of 
appraisement  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  From  their  report  it  ap- 
pears that  the  quantity  of  land  appraised  was  4,810.24  acres;  the  ag- 
gregate appraised  value  thereof  $43,001.87,  and  the  average  value  per 
acre  a  fraction  less  than  $9.  The  schedule  of  appraisement  was  approved 
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by  this  office  and  submitted  to  tbe  Department  with  letter  of  August 
3  last,  and  having  been  approved  by  the  Department,  a  duplicate  copy 
thereof  was  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office  with  Department 
letter  of  August  4,  1886,  with  directions  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  August  7,  1882,  aforesaid. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1886,  also  provided  for  the  appraisement  and 
sale  of  a  tract  of  about  50  acres  more  or  less  in  township  25  north, 
range  C  east,  to  be  used  as  a  mill-site.  The  consent  of  the  Indians  was 
made  a  prerequisite  condition  of  the  sale.  Their  consent  having  been 
obtained,  Agent  Wilkinson  and  Messrs.  Baylis  andMaryott,  citizens  of 
Kebraska,  were,  by  authority  of  the*  Department,  appointed  to  make 
the  required  appraisement.  They  submitted  their  report  under  date  of 
June  12,  1885.  The  value  placed  upon  the  tract  was  $430.40^  By. De- 
partment letter  of  June  22,  1885,  the  General  Land  Office  was  directed 
to  dispose  of  the  land,  through  the  i)roper  local  land  office,  for  cash  to 
the  highest  bidders,  after  due  advertisement,  the  expenses  of  the  sale 
to  be  paid  by  this  office  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Omaha  Indians,  as  proceeds  of  trust  lands 
under  the  act  of  April  1, 1880.     (Stat.  21,  p.  70.) 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  small  portion  of  the  tract  authorized  to 
be  sold,  as  above,  is  included  in  an  Indian  allotment,  for  which  patent 
has  issued.  Consequently  only  so  much  of  the  tract  as  has  not  been 
thus  disposed  of  can  be  sold  under  the  present  law. 

Patents  covering  the  allotments  made  by  Special  Agent  Miss  A.  0. 
Fletcher,  under  the  act  of  August  7,  1882,  have  been  issued  and  will 
shortly  be  delivered  to  the  Indians.  The  whole  number  of  allotments 
made  was  954. 

THE  WINNEBAGO  RESERVATION  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  Winnebago  Reservation  adjoins  the  Omaha  Eeservation  on  the 
north.  It  has  an  area  of  170  square  miles,  or  108,924  acres.  The  Win- 
nebagoes  have  frequently  expressed  a  desire  to  sell  a  portion  of  their 
reservation,  and  seeing  the  good  eflfect  of  the  allotment  system  upon 
their  neighbors,  the  Omahas,  those  who  have  not  already  taken  allot- 
ments have  been  anxious  to  do  so.  The  sale  of  a  part  of  their  reserva- 
tion would,  they  believe,  furnish  them  the  means  to  procure  farming 
implements  and  other  things  necessary  to  a  good  start  upon  their  indi- 
vidual allotments. 

In  my  opinion  legislation  substantially  like  that  recently  had  for  the 
Omahas  (act  August  7,  1882)  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  Win- 
nebagoes.  They  would  then  have  the  benefit  and  be  subject  to  the 
laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  (Nebraska),  and  have  indi- 
vidual title  to  their  lands.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Omahas,  the  unallotted 
lands  remaining  within  the  diminished  reserve  could  be  patented  to  the 
tribe  iu  common. 
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REDUCTION   CF  SANTEE  SIOUX  RESERVATION  IN  NEBRASKA. 

Under  date  of  Februar3'  9,  1886,  an  Executive  order  was  issaed  re- 
storing to  the  public  domain,  from  and  after  April  15,  1885,  all  tlie 
lands  within  the  J^iobrara  or  Santee  Sioux  Be^^ervation  remaining  at 
that  date  uualloted  to  and  unselected  by  the  Indians  of  that  reserva- 
tion, under  act  of  March  3,  1863  (12  Stat.,  819),  and  the  Sioax  treaty  of 
April  29,  1868  (15  Stat.,  635),  respectively,  said  restored  lands  to  be 
subject  to  settlement  and  entry  on  and  after  May  16,  1885. 

The  assignment  of  lands  to  the  members  of  the  Santee  Sioux  tribe, 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  was  approved  by  the  President,  May 
11,  1885,  and  485  certificates  have  been  issued  therefor.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  were  reserved  for  each  head  of  a  family  or  male  adult 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  desiring  a  homestead  under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  The  quantity  of  hind  assigned  under  act  of  March  3, 
1863,  was  38,908.81  acres;  that  selected  for  homesteads  was  32,875.75 
acres;  an<l  that  reserved  for  agency,  school,  and  missionary  purposes 
1,130.70  acres.  Total  reserved,  72,915.36  acres.  The  quantity  of  land 
restored  to  the  i)ublic  domain  under  operation  of  the  Executive  order  of 
February  9,  1885,  was  42,l(>0.56  acres. 

SALE  OF  THE  SAC  AND  FOX  AND  IOWA  RESERVATIONS  IN  KANSAS 

AND  NEBRASKA. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1885  (23  Stat.,  351),  authorized  the  appraisement 
and  sale  of  the  reservatioiis  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  (of  the  Missouri)  and 
Iowa  tribes  of  Indians,  located  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
with  the  consentof  a  majority  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults 
of  each  tribe,  expressed  in  open  council.  Councils  have  been  held  with 
the  Indians  as  required  by  the  act.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  after 
sending  a  delegation  to  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing a  reservation  there,  unanimously  refused  their  assent  to  the  terms 
of  the  act,  being  unwilling  to  unite  with  the  Sac  an<l  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, or  to  accept  a  smiill  reservation.  Special  Agent  Parsons  re- 
ports that  they  would  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  remove  if  they  are 
allowed  to  select  a  tract  of  country  between  the  Pawnee  Eeservation 
on  the  east,  the  Indian  meridian  on  the  west,  the  Otoe  and  Missouria 
Reservation  on  the  north,  and  the  Iowa  Reserv^ation  on  the  south,  com- 
prising some  eighteen  townships. 

One-half  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults  of  the  Iowa  tribe 
reside  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  other  half  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, numbering  fifty-eight  in  all.  A  separate  council  was  held  with 
each  portion  of  the  tribe.  Of  those  in  the  Indian  Territory,  twenty-six — 
being  all  who  were  present — voted  in  favor  of  accepting  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Of  those  residing  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  eleven  voted  ia 
favor  of  sale  and  removal,  twelve  voted  against  the  same,  and  six  were 
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absent.    Of  the  fit'ty-eigbt  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adult«,  therefore, 
thirty-seven  are  in  favor  of  removg,!  tcf  the  Indian  Territory. 

Several  protests  against  the  proposed  sale  and  removal  have  been 
received  on  the  gronnd  that  minors  and  orphans  having  improvements 
on  the  present  reservation,  and  desiring  to  remain,  are  unprovided  for 
in  the  Act,  so  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  remove  against  their  will 
or  lose  their  land.  They  ask  that  action  be  delayed  until  Congress  can 
remedy  the  defect  in  the  law.  The  matter  will  soon  be  reported  foryour 
determination. 

THE  NON-RESERVATION  PIUTES  IN  NEVADA  AND  OREGON. 

There  are  several  bands  of  Piute  Indians  in  Northern  Nevada  and 
Southern  Oregon  who  have  tio  reservation,  and  on  account  of  their 
determined  opposition  to  the  reservation  system  have  never  been  forced 
to  settle  upon  one,  although  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
duce them  to  do  so.  A  few  support  themselves  by  cultivating  small 
patches  of  grouud,  or  by  laboring  for  wages  among  the  wliites,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  found  hanging  about  the  settlements  and 
military  posts  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  beggary.  It  is  my  desire  and 
intention  to  adopt  some  plan  for  bettering  their  condition,  and  to  that 
end  a  special  agent  recently  visited  them  under  my  instructions;  but  as 
yet  no  definite  steps  have  been  decided  upon.  They  are  sadly  in  need 
of  help,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  way  may  be  found  to  rescue 
them  from  their  impoverished  condition,  and  to  save  them  from  the  de- 
grading influences  by  which  they  are  now  surrounded. 

PUEBLO  INDIANS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  anomalous  condition  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  These  Indians  number  about  9,000 
souls,  and  occupy  some  twenty  different  pueblos  or  villages  in  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  Territory,  containing  in  the  aggregate  about  700,000 
acres  of  land,  confirmed  to  them  by  United  States  patents  in  1864,  un- 
der old  Spanish  grants.  They,  with  the  Moqnis  Pueblos  of  the  Navajo 
Agency,  constitute  the  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe  found  in  Mex- 
ico by  the  Spaniards  over  three  centuries  ago,  and  live  now,  as  they 
did  then,  in  villages  built  of  adobe,  subsisting  on  the  products  of  'the 
soil  and  their  herds. 

The  principal  difficulty  encountered  lies  in  the  disputed  question 
whether  these  Pueblo  Indians — whose  allegiance  was  transferred  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
Febniary  2,  1848  (9  Stat.,  922),  by  which,  inter  alia^  the  region  of 
country  now  known  as  New  Mexico  was  acquired — are  or  are  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  The  limits  of  this  report  preclude  any 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
a  brief  reference  to  judicial  decisions  affecting  the  case,  and  the  action 
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of  tlie  DepartmeDt  and  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  Indians  in 
question.  • 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Kitchie,  decided  at  the  December 
term,  1854  (17  Howard,  525),  involving  the  title  of  Solano,  a  California 
Indian,  to  a  tract  of  land  in  California,  the  court,  in  speaking  upon  the 
subject  of  the  citizenship  under  Mexico  of  the  Indian  race,  and  referring 
to  certain  lej-islation  had  by  the  first  Mexican  Congress,  said  : 

These  solemn  declarationH  of  tbe  political  powrr  of  tlie  Governoient  bad  the  effect 
necessarily  to  invest  the  Indians  with  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as  effectnally  at 
had  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  1776  to  invest  all  those 
persons  with  those  privileges  residing  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  who  adhered  to 
the  interest  of  the  colonies.     (3  Pet.,  99,  121.) 

The  court,  however,  further  said  : 

It  is  conceded  that  the  lands  in  qnestion  do  not'helong  to  the  class  called  Pnebk> 
lands,  in  respect  to  which  we  do  not  intend  to  express  any  opiniun,  either  as  to  tbs 
power  of  the  authorities  to  grant  or  the  Indians  to  convey. 

In  18G7  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Slough,  sitting  in  the  United  States  Court 
for  tbe  first  judicial  district  of  tbe  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  held,  in  a 
lenglliy  opinion  delivered  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  United  States  r.  Benigno 
Ortiz,  that  the  Piiebb)  Indians  should  be  treated,  *' not  as  under  tbe 
pupilage  of  tbe  Government,  bnt  as  citizens,  not  of  a  State  or  Terri- 
tory, but  of  tbe  United  States  of  America.-'  (For  full  text  of  the  decis- 
ion, see  Annual  Keport  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfiViirs  for  I8C7,  page 

217.) 

In  the  case  of  tbe  United  States  v.  Joseph  (4  Otto,  614),  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  held  that  tbe  Pueblo  Indians  were  not  Indian 
tribes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  intercourse  act  of  Juno  30, 1S3^ 
and  the  subsequent  act  of  February  27,  18U,  extending  the  trade  and 
intercourse  laws  then  in  force  with  tbe  Indian  tribes  over  the  Indian 
tribes  in  tbe  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  ;  but  fiM'boro  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  their  citizenship  until  tlie  question  judicially 
came  before  it.  This  case  hml  reference  to  the  Indians'  lands,  for  the 
protection  of  which  against  iniruders  they  were  remitted  to  the  atatntes 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  creating  the  several  pueblos  boilies 
corporate  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  aii^*  court  of  law  or  equity 
of  said  Territory  for  or  in  respect  of  any  cbiim,  encroachment,  or  tiea- 
pass  on  sncli  lands.    (Sec.  i:i04,  Kevise<l  Stat.,  N.  M.) , 

It  nevertlieless  appears  from  the  olhcial  reconls,  that  from  the  date 
of  tbe  ratification  of  tbe  treaty  of  Gua<laIonpe  Ilicbilgo,  tbe  Depart- 
nieit,  owing  to  tbe  necessities  growing  out  of  tbe  very  exigencies  of 
th<  case,  and  in  tbe  exercise  of  its  snpervisory  care  over  the  IndianSt 
bar  ever  regarded  tbe  Pueblo  Indians  as  Indians  hoMing  quasi  tribal 
rel  itions,  and  as  such,  within  the  line  of  the  general  pobcy  established 
by  the  United  States  for  tbe  gt)vernmi*nt  of  other  Indian  trilws ;  and 
that  Congress  has  acquiesced  in  this  view,  is  manifest  in  tbe  repeated 
appropriations  made  for  their  civilization  and  support,  for  tbe  pay  of  a 
resident  agent,  and  for  educational  purposes.    So,  that  it  will  be  seen 
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that  while  on  thoone  hand  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  United  States  judge 
tliat  the  Paeblo  Indians  should  be  tred.ted  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  ou  the  other,  we  6nd  the  Department  to  have  uniformly  treated 
them  as  wards  of  the  nation.  The  two  positionsseem  hardly  reconcilable. 

Tbestatas  of  these  Indians  is  now  getting  to  be  an  important  ques- 
tion. Quite  recently  a  delegation  composed  of  leading  men  of  the  Is- 
leta  and  Santo  Domingo  pueblos,  claiming  to  represent  the  various 
Poeblos  of  New  Mexico,  visited  this  city,  seeking  the  intervention  of 
the  Government  against  the  threatened  taxation  of  their  lands  by  the 
Territorial  anthorities.  Aggressions  upon  their  lands  and  insidious  en- 
deavors by  the  whites,  uni?er  cover  of  alleged  lenses,  to  obtain  posses- 
lion  thereof,  requiring  an  appeal  to  the  Territorial  courts  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  Indians,  have  been  reported  to  this  office;  and  suit^, 
io  which  the  authority  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  to  appear 
on  their  behalf  is  denied,  are  now  pending. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  under  the  statutes  of  New 
Mexico  the  Pueblo  Indiana,  until  they  shall  be  declared  by  Congress  to 
have  the  right,  are  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  popular 
elections  of  the  Territory,  except  in  the  "elections  for  overseers  of 
ditches  to  which  they  belong,"  and  in  the  elections  proper  to  their 
porhlos  or  villages  to  elect  their  officers  according  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms.   (Sec  1137,  Eev.  Stat.,  N.  Mex.,  1884.) 

In  1854  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  contested  election 
ease  of  Lane  v.  Gallegos,  decided  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  were  not 
citizens  and  not  entitled  to  vote.  (House  Beport  No.  131,  Thirty-third 
Congress,  first  session.) 

In  view  of  the  material  condition  of  these  Indians,  which  in  the  main 
bbotHttle  changed  from  that  when  they  iirst  came  under  the  author- 
ftjof  the  United  States,  and  of  the  embarrassments  which  are  likely 
to  arise  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  Territorial  government  on  the 
faestioQ  of  taxation,  I  think  it  a  subject  which  fairly  commends  itself 
to  the  attention  of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  some  measures  may  be 
taken  looking  to  a  definition  of  the  true  status  of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
*nd  for  the  protection  of  their  lands  and  property,  which  it  is  clear  tbey 
Are  not  themselves  able  to  protect. 

I  will  add  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  office,  the  Depart- 
ment, OD  the  22d  September  last,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  requesting  him  to  use  his  intiiience  in  the 
iieee:$sary  direction  to  obbiin  a  suspension  of  action  by  the  county 
iothorities  until  such  time  as  the  matter  can  be  fully  considered  by  Con- 
gress and  the  status  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  detlned. 

ATTEXPTEB  APPROPRIATION  BY  WHITE  SETTLERS  OP  LANDS  BELONG- 
ING TO  THE  ZUlJl  INDIANS. 

Under  date  of  June  12  last,  Yacqui  Pie,  governor  of  Zuui,  addressed 
A  eommanication  to  the  President  complaining  that  certain  white  men 
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had  made  entries  and  filings,  under  tbe  general  land  laws  of  theUnitel 
States,  covering  lands  embraced  within  the  reservation  set  apart  for hii 
people ;  lands  which  had  been  occupied,  watered,  and  in  part  colti- 
vated  by  them  and  their  ancestors  for  more  than  a  handred  years.  The 
letter  was  nferred  by  the  Department  to  this  office.  I  at  onoe ex- 
amined into  the  matter,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to 
the  Department,  dated  July  13,  1885. 

It  appears  that  for  many  >ear8  prior  to  1877,  the  Zuni  Indians,  who 
are  a  poor  but  very  peaceable  and  industrious  people,  had  been  gaining 
a  livelihood  by  cultivating  small  patches  of  arable  land  found  along 
the  Zuni  Iliver  and  its  tnbutaries,  the  liioLos  Nutrias  and  Rio  Pescado, 
the  most  valuable  of  which  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Natrias, 
Pescado,  and  Ojo  Caliente  Springs.  They  owned  a  tract  two  leagaeo 
square,  near  the  Arizona  line,  granted  to  them  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  1G89,  but  the  land  being  almost  worthless,  and  altogether  inad- 
equate to  their  support,  they  were  forced  to  find  other  land  to  cultivate, 
a?Hl  t>o  for  centuries  they  had  been  in  peaceful  and  undisturbed  occupa- 
tion of  small  tracts  and  patches,  outside  the  limits  of  their  grant, 
wherever  water,  which  is  very  scarce  in  that  country,  coald  be  found. 
As  the  country  began  to  settle  up  it  was  found  that  these  people  would 
require  some  protection  to  i)revent  their  being  crowded  out,  and  accord- 
ingly it  w^as  decided  to  set  aside  a  tract  of  country  for  their  exclusive 
occupation  and  use,  which  should  embrace  their  settlements  at  Nutrias 
Springs,  Pesca<lo  S})rings,  and  the  Ojo  Caliente,  and  an  Executive 
Order  was  issued  March  16, 1877,  defining  the  boundaries  of  a  reserva- 
tion for  said  Indians,  as  follows  : 

Beginning  at  the  one  hundred  and  tliirty-sixth  milestone  on  tbe  western  boundaiy 
line  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexic<»,  and  running  thence  north  61°  45'  east,  31  mllei 
and  eight-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  above  Nu- 
trias Spring ;  thence  due  south  12  miles  to  a  point  in  the  hills  a  short  distance  soatk- 
east  of  the  Ojo  Pescado ;  thence  south  61°  45'  west  to  the  one  hundred  and  fi>rty- 
eighth  milestone  on  the  west-em  boundary  line  of  said  Territory  ;  tbeuce  north  with 
said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

There  the  matter  rested,  and  the  Indians  continued  to  reside,  and  cul- 
tivate their  lauds  as  usual  iu  conscious  security,  and,  as  far  as  is  known, 
without  molestation  from  any  quarter.  Finally,  however,  some  one 
made  the  discovery-  that  by  a  strained  construction  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed the  description  given  in  the  executive  order  of  March  16,  1877, 
would  not  and  did  not  include  in  the  reservation  either  the  Nutrias  or 
the  Pescado  Springs,  and  thereupon  certain  parties  immediately  set 
about  to  enter  the  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  embracing  the  Nu- 
trias Springs,  which  entries  the  local  land  officers  allowed.  As  soon  as 
this  action  became  known  it  was  reported  to  the  Department  by  In- 
spector Boward,  and  to  this  Bureau  by  Agent  Thomas,  the  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  both  of  whom  protested 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  consummation  of  what  they  declared 
to  be  ^'  a  gross  outrage  upon  the  Indians." 
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The  matter  was  immediately  looked  into,  and  as  a  consequence  a  new 
Executive  order  was  issued,  with  a  view  to  describing  the  reservation 
with  greater  definiteness.  The  parties  who  had  made  the  entries  pro- 
tested, and  a  subsequent  (third)  Executive  order  was  procured  (order 
dated  March  3,  1885),  excepting  their  entries  from  the  operation  of  the 
order  of  May  1, 1883,  which  latter  action  was,  in  my  opinion,  unfortu- 
nate and  mischievous  in  its  results.  If  permitted  to  stand,  it  would  de- 
feat the  real  object  of  the  original  Executive  order  (March  16,  1877), 
from  the  fact  that  the  entries  in  question  cover  the  Nutrias  Springs  and 
adjacent  lands,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  to  the  Indians  of  any  of  the 
reserved  lands. 

The  object  and  intention  of  the  Executive  order  of  March  16,  1877, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  springs  and  adjacent 
lands,  the  use  of  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  seemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  according  to  the  accepted 
rules  of  construction  said  lands  and  springs  were  actually  reserved  by 
said  order.  Courses  and  distances  must  give  way  to  natural  objects 
when  mentioned  in  an  instrument  describing  lands  and  defining  bound- 
aries. Ai)plying  this  principle,  the  line  of  the  reservation  as  described 
in  said  order  would  include,  as  it  was  intended  it  should,  both  the 
Nntrias  and  Pescado  Springs,  and  as  none  of  the  iands  reserved  by 
that  order  were  subject  to  entry  on  and  after  the  date  of  its  issuance,  I 
hold  that  the  order  of  March  3, 1885,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect 
the  entries,  clothes  them  with  no  shadow  of  validit^^  whatever.  The 
entries  were  illegal  and  ought  never  to  have  been  recognized.  More- 
over, the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  our  country  has  repeatedly  held 
that  a  party  cannot  initiate  a  pre-emption  right  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  by  intrusion  upon  lands  in  the  actual  j)ossessiou  of 
another. 

In  the  case  of  Atherton  v.  Fowler  (6  Otto,  513),  the  court  says: 

The  generosity  by  which  Congress  gave  the  settler  the  right  of  pre-emption  was 
not  intended  to  give  him  the  beneht  of  another  man's  labor,  and  anthorize  him  to 
turn  that  man  and  his  family  out  of  their  home.  It  did  not  propose  to  give  its  bounty 
to  settlements  obtained  by  violence  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  right  to  make  a 
settlement  was  to  be  exercised  on  unsettled  laud;  to  make  improvements  on  unim- 
proved land.  To  erect  a  dwelling-house  did  not  mean  to  seize  some  other  man's 
dwelling.  It  had  reference  to  vacant  land  ;  to  unimproved  land  ;  and  it  would  have 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  men  who  passed  these  laws  if  they  had  supposed  that 
they  hacl  extended  an  invitation  to  the  pioneer  population  toactiuire  inchoate  rights 
to  the  public  lands  by  trespass,  by  violence,  by  robbery,  by  acts  leading  to  homicides 
and  other  crimes  of  less  moral  turpitude. 

EASTERN   GHEBOKEES. 

By  the  authority  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  July  15,  1870  (16 
Stats.,  p.  362),  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee  Indians  instituted  a  suit 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of 
STortb  Carolina,  against  William  H.  Thomas  et  al,,  for  all  claims  includ- 
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ing  lands  which  they  had  against  him.  At  the  May  terni|  1874,  of  said 
circuit  conrt  the  parties  to  the  snit  entered  into  an  agreement  to  sabmil 
all  matters  of  tlijipute  and  controversy*  between  them  to  Messrs.  Bafni 
Barringer,  John  H.  Dillard,  and  Thomas  Kuffin.  their  award  to  be  final 
and  a  rule  of  the  court.  Ou  the  24th  of  October,  1874,  they  made  and 
filed  their  award,  which  was  confirmed  at  the  following  November  term 
of  said  circuit  court. 

This  award,  which  was  made  a  decree  of  the  court,  has  never  been 
fully  ciirried  out,  and  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  hu 
lately  been  called  to  the  fact,  and  its  execution  is  now  andercousidera- 
tioti  by  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western  diHtrictof 
North  Carolina.  From  this  delay  suudry  difiiculties  have  arisen,  which 
have  become  a  great  annoyance  to  these  Indians,  such  as  the  iutrasion 
of  white  settlers  upon  their  lands,  and  the  unsatisfactory  tenure  which 
certain  Indians  hold  to  lands  awarded  them,  respectively,  by  said  de- 
cree. These  also  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  said  United 
States  distiict  attorney  and  are  in  process  of  adjustment. 

Con^aess  by  the  deliciency  act  of  March  3.  1883  (22  Stats.,  585),  au- 
thorized these  Indians  to  institutea  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  United  States,  to  which  suit  the  Cherokee  Nation  West  should  be 
made  a  i)arty  defendant,  for  the  -'settlement  of  difterences  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation"  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Annual  Report  of  18jJ3 
(pa^e  Ixv).  This  case  has  been  adjudicated  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  a  decision  reached  adverse  to  the  Eastern  Cherokees.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  case  will  be  taken,  on  ap])eal,  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  proceeding;;  is  allowable  under  the  act  an- 
thorizing  the  suit. 

THE  UMATILLA  KESERVATION   IN   OREGON. 

The  recent  legislation  atlecting  this  reservation,  and  the  nnexi>ected 
attitude  of  the  Indians  in  relation  thereto,  has  been  brought  to  tbe 
notice  of  the  Department  in  sundry  communications  from  this  office. 
Tlie  act  of  March  3,  1885  (Stat.  23,  p.  340),  provides  that  the  Tresident 
shall  cause  the  lands  belonging  to  said  reservati»«n  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Indians  in  severalty  in  quantity  as  follows:  Of  agriculturifl  lauds  to 
heads  of  families,  IGO  acres;  to  single  persons,  over  18  years  of  age, 
80  acres ;  to  eacdi  orphan  child  under  18  years  of  age,  80  acres ;  and  to 
each  child  under  18  years  of  age,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  40  acres. 
In  addition  to  the  aUotments  of  agricultural  lands  it  is  provided  that  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  pasture  and  timber  lands  shall  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians  in  common,  and  that  a  tract  of  040  acres  shall  be 
set  aiiart  for  an  industrial  farm  and  school. 

Tlie  act  further  provides,  that  before  any  allotments  are  made  a  com- 
mission shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  the  nam- 
ber  of  Indians  who  desire'to  take  allotments  and  the  quantity  of  laud 
required  for  that  purpose,  and  thereuiK)n  to  select  and  set  apart  so 
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mncli  of  the  reservation  as  will  be  necessary  to  supply  agricultural 
lands  for  said  allotments,  together  with  the  timber  and  pasture  land, 
as  provided,  and  the  640-acre  tract  required  for  school  purposes.  It 
the  selection  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  tract  is 
thereafter  to  constitute  the  reservation  of  said  Indians.. 

There  are  various  other  provisions  respecting  the  allotments,  but  it  is 
my  purpose  to  cite  only  the  more  important  features  of  the  act.  It  is 
provided  in  section  2  that  the  residue  of  said  reservation  lands,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  new  reservation  lines,  shall  be  surveyed,  appraised,  classi- 
fied into  timbered  and  untimbered  lands,  and  sold  at  public  sale  through 
the  proper  laud  oflBce  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  no  purchaser  being 
allowed  to  i)urchase  more  than  IGO  acres  of  untimbered  and  40  acres  of 
timbered  lan<l. 

In  section  3  provision  is  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  said  lands,  as  follows:  The  funds,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  survey,  appraisement,  and  sale,  &c.,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  and  draw  such  rate  of  interest  as 
is  now  or  may  be  hereafter  provided  by  law.  Twenty  per  centum  of 
the  princii>al  of  said  funds  may  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  in  assisting  the  Indians  in  establishing  themselves  upon 
their  individual  allotments,  and  $20,000  of  the  residue  thereof  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  industrial  farm  and 
school  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  in  the  arts  and  methods 
of  civilized  life. 

Section  5  of  the  act  provides  as  follows : 

That  before  tliiH  act  shall  be  executed  in  any  part,  the  consent  of  said  Indians  shall 
be  obtained  to  the  disposition  of  their  lauds  as  provided  herein,  which  consontshall 
be  expressed  in  writing,  and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  male  adults  upon  said  reser- 
vation, and  by  a  majority  of  their  chiefs  ip  council  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and 
shall  be  tiled  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  act,  steps  were  taken  by  this 
ofiQce  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  as  therein  required.  Under 
date  of  March  31,  1885,  Special  Agent  Charles  H.  Dickson  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  to  the  reservation  and  lay  the  subject  before  them. 
A  council  was  held  on  the  Gth  of  May  following,  at  which  the  principal 
chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  confederate  tribes  were  present.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  thoroughly  explained,  and  opportunity  was 
given  them  to  discuss  the  matter  among  themselves.  They  would  not 
positively  refuse  their  consent,  but  much  opposition  w^s  manifested, 
and  not  one  declared  in  favor  of  the  act. 

Finally',  after  conferring  together,  they  asked  for  more  time  to  con- 
sider the  question,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  they  should  have 
four  weeks  in  which  to  make  their  decision.  Mr.  Dickson  immediately 
reported  the  result  of  the  council  to  this  oflBce,  and  having  agreed  with 
the  Indians  to  revisit  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  to  receive 
their  final  answer,  he  returned  to  other  duties  in  Washington  Territory. 
He  became  convinced  that  if  the  Indians  had  been  required  to  decide 
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the  matter  then  and  there  the  propositioDS  presented  to  them  would 
have  been  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  4,  18S5,  two  days  prior  to  the  coancil,  Mr. 
Dickson  intimated  that  outside  influences  had  been  at  work  which  might 
prevent  his  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  and  Agent  Somerville 
had  also  forewarned  the  office  of  the  likelihood  of  his  failure  on  similar 
grounds. 

Believing  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Indians  if  they 
should  persist  in  withholding  their  consent  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
this  office,  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Agent  Somerville,  which  sugges- 
tion was  heartily  indorsed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Dolph),  recommended  to  the  Department  the  appointment  of  a  special 
conimission,toconsistoftwo  well-known  citizensof  that  State,  ex-Senator 
James  H.  Slater,  and  Hon.  William  O.  La  Dow,  with  a  view  to  having 
the  subject  again  presented  and  explained  to  the  Indians ;  this  time  by 
persons  with  whom  they  were  personally  acquainted  and  in  whom 
they  were  believed  to  have  entire  confidence. 

These  gentlemen  were  accordingly  appointed,  and,  having  been  fully 
instructed  in  their  duties,  met  the  Indians  in  council  on  the  13th  of 
July  last  and  again  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  Their  ten  weeks' 
deliberation  had  brought  the  Indians  no  nearer  a  final  decision  than 
they  were  at  the  first  council;  if  anything,  they  were  less  inclined  to 
yield  assent  than  before.  They  did  not  positively  refuse,  but  it  appears 
that  they  were  strongly  disposed  to  reject  the  proposition  entirely. 
Finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commissioners,  the  whole  matter  was 
again  postponed,  with  the  understanding  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
coun(*Jl  should  be  referred  to  the  Department  and  further  instructions 
awaited.  The  special  commission  has  not  been  dissolved,  and  it  is  the 
intention  to  hold  further  conference  with  the  Indians  upon  the  subject 
-^luring  the  present  season. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  C.  ATKINS, 

Commissioner 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  November  1, 1886. 
Sib  :  Herewith  is  sabmitted  the  annaal  report,  for  1885^  of  the  Indian 
School  Saperintendent.  Following  a  precedent  made  by  my  predecessor 
in  this  office,  I  have  addressed  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 
and  respectfully  request  that  you  will  transmit  it  to  him  with  your  an- 
nual report,  as  an  appendix  thereto. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  OBERLY, 

*  Indiam  School  Superintendent 

Hon.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

Oofnmissioner  of  Indian  Affair 8  j 

Washington^  D.  0. 
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Department  of  .the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  School  Superintendent, 

Washington,  i).  C,  November  1,  1885. 

Sir:  In  March  lavSt,  while  upon  official  duty  at  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Haworth,  at  that  time  Indian  School  Superintendent, 
died  suddenly.  In  May  last,  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  thus  made 
vacant,  and  now  make  to  you  the  Superintendent's  report  for  the  year 
1885. 

The  office  of  Indian  School  Superintendent  was  created  by  Congress 
in  1882.1  Mr.  Haworth  was  its  first  incumbent.  That  he  was  a  com- 
petent and  faithful  officer  is  a  fact  established  by  both  his  general  rep- 
utation and  the  records  of  the  Interior  Department,  which,  upon  this 
subject,  concur  with  each  other,  but  he  had  not,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
determined  the  functions  of  his  office.  It  is  an  office  most  of  the  duties 
of  which  are  suggested  by  its  title.  Only  a  few  of  them  are  stated  in 
express  terms  of  law. 

By  the  Indian  Bureau  the  appropriations  for  Indian  educational  pur- 
poses are  disbursed  ;  all  the  teachers  and  other  school  emplo^'^s  (except- 
ing the  superintendents  of  the  Indian  Training-schools)  are  appointed; 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  school  employes  are  fixed  ;  the  necessity 
for  new  schools  is  determined;  plans  for  new  school-houses  are  prepared; 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools  are  prescribed. 
.To  the  Indian  Bureau  all  the  schools  report.  In  short,  the  Indian  schools 
are  supervised  and  the  school  system  is  managed  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
which,  in  its  suj)ervision  and  management,  is  subjected,  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  only  occasional  modifyiiig  negatives  of  its  suggestions 
and  requests  for  authority.  All  the  information  required  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools,  together  with  all  the  machinery  by  which  the 


*'*Ad  act  maklDg  appropriatiou  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Indian  .Department,  and  for  fulfiUing  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes, 
^r  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1883,  and  for  other  purposes."    **  Approved  May  17, 1882." 
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school  system  is  controlled,  is  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  superintendency  in  school  matters — with  the 
duty  of  care  and  oversight  of  the  Indian  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  and  with  authority  to  direct — either  must  be  inside  the  Indian 
Bureau,  to  receive  this  information  and  manage  this  machinery,  or  he 
must  get,  in  some  way,  this  information  and  machinery  under  his  control 
outside  the  Bureau. 

This  tact  soon  became  apparent  to  Hon.  J.  D.  G.  Atkins,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  as  he  evidently  desires  to  furnish  to  the  Indian 
School  Superintendent  all  possible  facilities  for  the  faithful  and  compe- 
tent discharge  of  that  officer's  duties,  he  last  July  authorized  the  Super- 
intendent to  assume  supervision  of  all  Indian  school  matters  referred 
to  the  Civilization  and  Education  Divisioii  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  At  a 
later  date,  all  matters  of  this  division,  which  were  not  connected  with 
Indian  school  matters,  were,  by  the  Commissioner's  authority,  distributed 
among  the  other  divisions  of  his  Bureau,  and  the  Education  Division  was 
established  and  i)ut  under  charge  of  the  Indian  School  Superintendent,* 
thus  giving  to  that  otlicer  oversight  and  charge  of  the  Indiau  school 
system,  with  i)()wert<)  direct  it  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  this  way,  since  I  became  Indian 
School  Superintendent,  the  functions  of  this  office  have  been  determined 
and  most  of  the  duties  necessary  of  i)erformance  by  it^  incumbent 
ascertained. 
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In  this  cimnection  a  brief  statement  may  be  made  of  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  educate  Indian  children  and  prepare  the 
members  of  the  various  tribes  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization: 

Before  the  Revolution  charitable  individuals  attempted  to  educate 
Indian  boys.  These  ett'orts  were  never  successful.  They  resulted,  gen- 
erally, in  the  same  manner  that  many  of  the  Governmental  efforts  to 
educate  Indian  boys,  made  since  that  time — as  many  such  efforts  lately 


*In  lt(7:{  the  Medical  and  Education  Division  was  estabUshedin  the  Indian  Bureau. 
This  continued  until  lrt77.  The  only  reconl  of  educational  matters  kept  in  the  Medi-* 
cal  and  Kducationnl  Division  seems  to  have  been  the  ^'school  attendance/'  After  this 
division  had  been  discontinued  the  school  attendance  record  was  kept  in  the  Civil- 
ization Division.  In  1884  Congress  provided  for  the  position  of  a  clerk  of  class  foar, 
**  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  Educational  Division.''  When  this  act  went  into  force 
theCommissioner  established  a  division  oal  led  the  Civilization  and  Education  Division, 
and  made  the  chief  of  the  Civilization  Division,  which  was  merged  into  the  new 
division,  a  clerk  of  class  four,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  new  division.  This 
continued  until  September  1,  1885,  when  the  matters  of  the  division  not  connected 
with  e<iucation  were  distributed  to  other  divisions,  and  the  Education  Division  was 
established,  which  arrangement  now  exists,  the  indian  School  Superintendent  being 
in  charge  of  this  division. 
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made,  have  resulted — iu  failure.  Que  of  the  most  notable  attempts  to 
educate  Indian  youths  was  made  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  Virginia.  On  the  conditions  of  one  of  the  donations  to  that  college, 
which  was  founded  in  1692,  Indians  were  maintained  at  it.  The  Indian 
boys,  it  is  said,  assumed  the  white  man's  habit  while  they  remained  at 
Williamsburg,  ''but  the  very  day  that  they  rejoined  their  tribes  they 
threw  oflF  their  college  clothes,  resumed  their  old  costumes  and  weapons, 
and  ran  whooping  into  the  forest,  irreclaimable  savages." 

ACTION  OF   THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Government  of  the  Confederacy,  as  well  as  individual  citizens, 
made  efforts,  before  the  Revolution,  to  give  to  Indians  the  benefits  of 
education. 

The  first  effort  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  Continental  Congress  on 
July  12, 1775,  when  it  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $500  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youths  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  following  year — February  5,  1776 — the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Continental  Congress  asked  that  body  to  request  the 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  to  '*  consider  of  proper  places  in  their 
respective  departments  for  the  residence  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters, 
and  report  the  same  to  Congress.'"  This  request  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  prompted  by  the  consideration,  as  expressed  by  its  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs — 

That  a  friendly  commerce  between  the  people  of  the  United  Colonies  and  the  In- 
dians, and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  civil  arts  among 
the  latter,  might  produce  many  and  inestimable  advantages  to  both  the  United 
Colonies  and  the  Indians. 

That  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  did  consider  of  proper 
places  is  to  be  presumed,  but  that  they  reported  to  Congress  does  not 
appear.  It  is  probable  that  the  alarming  incidents  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  which  followed  close  upon  this  action  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  absorbed  all  interest,  and  withdrew  the  attention  of  the 
colonial  statesman  from  efforts  to  propagate  the  gospel  and  cultivate 
the  civil  arts  among  the  Indians. 

"THE  ARTS  OF  THE  MILLER  AND  SAWER." 

After  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  had  been  secured  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  been  established  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1789,  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
was  again  attracted,  in  a  benevolent  manner,  toward  the  Indian;  and 
on  December  2,  1794,  the  first  Indian  treaty  in  which  any  form  of  edu- 
cation  was   mentioned  was   made  with   the   Oneida,  Tuscarora,   and 

'  Indebtedness  to  the  researches  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  for  some  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  early  Governmental  attempts  to  educate  the  Indian  is  acknowledged. 
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Stockbridge  Indians,  ^<  who  bad  faitbfully  adhered  to  the  United  States 
and  assisted  them  with  their  warriors"  during  the  RerolutioD.  This 
treaty  jHovided  that  the  United  States  shouhl  employ  one  or  two  persons 
to  manage  and  keep  in  rei)air  certain  mills  which  were  to  be  built  for 
the  Indians,  and  ''to  instruct  souie  young  men  of  the  three  uations  in 
tbe  arts  of  the  njiller  and  sawer." 

THE   SECOND  INDIAN   TREATY 

in  which  the  education  of  Indians  was  referred  to  was  made  with 
tbe  Kaskaskia  tribe  of  Illinois  Indians,  at  Vinceuues,  iu  tbe  IndiaoA 
Territory,  on  August  13,  1803. 
This  treaty  provided  that — 

Whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  said  tribe  bad  been  baptised  and  received  into  the 
Catbolic  Chiircli,  to  which  tbey  are  much  attached,  tbe  United  States  wiU  give  annu- 
ally for  seven  years  $100  towards  tbe  support  of  u  priest  of  that  religiou  who  will 
engage  to  perform  for  said  tribe  tbe  duties  of  his  office,  and  also  to  iustruct  as  uiao|' 
of  their  cbildren  as  possible  iu  tbe  rudiments  oi  literature. 

THE  FIRST  CONGRKSSIONAL  APPROPRIATION  FOB  INDIAN  EDUCATION- 

AL  PURPOSES. 

The  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States  did  not,  up  to  and  for 
years  after  the  date  of  this  treaty  with  the  Kaskaskias,  ap|>ear  to  be- 
lieve that  there  existed  any  necessity  for  the  education  of  tbe  Indians 
living  under  tlio  protection  and  fiuthorityof  the  Government,  and  it 
was  not  until  1819  tliat  any  Jiction  was  taken  by  Con^rress  indicatinff 
tbe  belief  of  our  national  legislators  that  the  habits  and  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion could  be  introduced  among  the  Indians  b^'  industrial  and  literary 
education.  But  in  that  year  action  of  this  kind  was  taken  by  tbe  pass* 
age  of  an  act  entitled  '^  An  act  making  provision  for  tbe  civilization  of 
tbe  Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  frontier  settlements.'^  By  this  act  the 
President  was  authorized  to  employ  capable  persons  to  instruct  Intlians 
in  agriculture,  and  to  teach  Indian  children  rejiding,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  annual  sum  of 
$10,000  was  appropriated." 


^As  this  wiva  the  tirnt  act  of  Coiigrcsa  luakiiig  an  appropriation  for  ludiaa  educa- 
tional piirpo^HiM,  it  is  given  here  iu  full : 

''An  Act  making  provision  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  th* 

frontier  scttlenieLts. 

"  Be  it  enacted  hif  the  Senate  and  ITonne  of  Bepreaentativee  of  the  United  Stales  of  AmerieOf 
in  Congress  aHtenihlett  That  for  the  purposes  of  providing  against  the  further  decline 
and  liiiiil  extinction  of  the  Indian  tril>es,  adjoining  the  frontier  settlements  of  th* 
United  States,  and  for  introducing  a<nong  thoiu  the  habits  and  arts  of  civilization, 
tbe  Prt^ident  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  ho  is  hereby,  authorized,  In  every 
case  where  he  shall  judge  iniproveiueut  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  such  Indians 
practicable,  and  that  the  means  of  instruction  can  be  introduced  with  their  own  con* 
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The  annual  appropriation  made  by  this  act  was  carried  on  the  booka 
of  the  Treasury  Department  nnder  the  title  of  ''Oivilization  of  Indians'' 
until  1873,  when  so  much  of  the  act  as  provided  for  this  annual  appro- 
priation was  repealed.^ 

THE  CIVILIZATION  FUND  OP  1867. 

In  1867  this  ^'Civilization  Fund"  was  re-establishod  at  the  expense 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indian  tribe.  By  a  treaty  with  those 
Indians,  made  in  1867,  the  United  States  purchased  from  them  a  part 
of  their  lands,  located  in  Kansas,  paying  therefor  $300,000,  which  sum 
was  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said 
tribe  of  Indians,  the  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  being  paid  to  said  tribe,  semi-annually,  in  money,  clothing, 
prorisions,  or  such  articles  of  utility  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  time  to  time  directed. 

According  to  the  first  article  of  this  treaty  these  lands  were  to  be 
•orveyed  and  sold,  and  after  reimbursiDn:  the  United  States  the  cost  of 
surrey  and  sale  and  the  sum  of  $300,000  which  was  to  be  placed,  under 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  to  the  credit  of  the  Osages,  the  remainiDg  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
'^  Civilization  Fand,"  to  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  Indian  tribes  residing 
vithin  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  lands  purchased  under  this  treaty  were  sold,  and  by  November 
16^  1882,  the  Government  had  realized  from  these  lands,  in  excess  of 
the  $300,000  purchase-money  and  cost  of  survey  and  sales,  $770,179.42^ 
all  of  which  sum,  excepting  $11,577.45,  had  been,  before  that  date^ 
cziieDded  in  ostensible  attempts  to  civilize  the  Indian. 

A  large  amount  of  this  fund  was  expended  for  educational  purposes  f 
bot,  in  the  time  between  the  establishment  of  this  fund  and  1881,  the 
expenditures  from  it  were  in  part  the  squanderings  of  foolish  or  corrupt 
poblic  officers,  and  in  great  part  were  made  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses. In  about  three  years  and  a  half,  counting  from  October,  1877^ 
Bore  than  $552,000  was  expended  from  the  ^^Civilization  Fund,''  of 
which  amount  nearly  $450,000  was  expended  for  other  than  school 


t,  to  employ  capable  persons  of  good  moral  character  to  instruct  them  in  the 
of  agricnltnre  suited  to  their  situation ;  and  for  teaching  their  children  in  read- 
faig,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  performing  such  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoined^ 
•ecordiDg  to  saoh  instructions  and  rules  as  the  President  may  give  and  prescribe  for 
fSbb  Rgalation  of  their  conduct,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

*'8ac  2.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  the  annual  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be, 
Md  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  iuto  effect  the  pro- 
fJBum  of  this  act;  and  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  mouey,  and  proceedings 
fecxaratioD  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  be  laid  annually  before  Congress. 

''Ipprored,  March  3,  1S19.''    (U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  Vol.  3,  pp.  516, 517.) 

<17Stat.,  p.  461. 
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pur[)08es.^  In  one  month  of  1878,  $2,697.53  of  this  fimd  was  paid  fit 
tobacco,  probably  because  of  the  civilizing  effects  of  that  artiele  d 
commerce  upon  savage  natures.  Prior  to  this  time  another  expenditnn 
of  $5,000  was  made  for  a  purpose  that  cannot  be  mentioned  with  pio- 
priety  in  a  public  report. 

After  this  season  of  extravagance  there  was  a  change  of  poli^^ii 
tlie  use  of  the  ^<  Civilization  Fund."  As  a  consequence  of  this  chanfO 
most  of  the  expenditures  made  out  of  this  fund  from  March,  1881,  to 
November,  1882,  when  it  had  all  disappeared  excepting  $11,577.45,  weie 
made  for  educational  purposes. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROVISIONS  OF  TREATIES  STUX.   IN  FOBOE. 

After  the  legislation  of  1819,  which  established  an  education  and  dvi- 
lization  fund,  many  treaties  were  made  containing  articles  reqairinf 
the  Ooveniuient  to  build  school-houses  for,  and  employ  and  pay  teachen 
of,  Indian  children.  Of  these  treaties  there  are  still  in  force  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  With  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Oomanches,  the  treaty  of  October 
21,  1807,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  erect  a  school-house  and  support 
one  school,  and  provide  a  teacher  for  every  thirty  children  of  school  age. 
This  treaty  runs  for  thirty  years  from  its  date. 

2.  With  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  treaty  of  October  28, 1867, 
the  obligation  of  which  is  that  of  the  treaty  of  October  21,  1867,  with 
th(*  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Oomanches. 

:i.  With  the  Ohippewas  (Bois  Forte  band),  the  treaty  of  April  7, 1867, 
the  obligation  of  which  is  to  build  one  school-house  costing  not  over 
$500,  and  to  pay,  annually,  for  twenty  years,  $800  for  teachers  and  books. 
This  treaty  expires  June  30,  1886. 

4.  With  the  Ohippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  the  treaties  of  October  i, 
1842,  and  September  30, 1854,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  pay  one- 
third  of  $2,(HM)  annually,  for  twenty-live  years  from  the  last-named  date. 
Tliis  time  was  extended,  by  the  treaty  of  1864,  for  ten  years  beyond 
the  period  named  in  the  treaty  of  1854.  Also,  the  treaty  of  March  19, 
1867,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  expend  $5,000  in  the  erection  of 
school-buildings,  and  $4,000  annually,  for  the  support  of  schools  doriDg 
ten  years,  and  as  much  longer  as  the  President  may  deem  necessary. 

5.  With  the  Orows,  the  treaty  of  May  7, 1868,  the  obligation  of  whicli 
is  that  of  the  treaty  of  October  21, 1867,  with  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and 
Oomanches. 


•  In  his  n^port  for  18H3  the  Sccrotary  of  the  Interior  made  the  following  statement, 
evidently  npon  innecnrato  information: 

•*Froni  Jnly,  lri77,  to  Jnly,  1881,  there  was  plAce<l  to  the  credit  of  this  fuod  the 

Hum  of  1^715,000,  derived  from  the  sale  of  certain  Indian  lands  in  Kansas.     Of  this  sam 

$5(K),00U  was  expendeil  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools,  and  the  remainder 

in  the  purchase  of  wagons,  farming  tools,  stock,  i&c,  with  the  exception  of  aboat 

4,80tf  now  on  hand.'* 
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6.  With  the  lowas,  the  treaty  of  May  17, 1854,  the  obligation  of  which 
is  to  pay,  annually,  for  edncation  and  other  beneficial  objects,  the 
interest,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  trust  fund  of  $57,500.  Also,  the 
treaty  of  March  6, 1861,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  pay  $300  annually, 
for  school  purposes.  These  payments  are  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

7.  With  the  Kansas,  the  treaty  of  January  14, 1846,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  pay,  annually,  of  the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  on 
$200,000,  $1,000  for  school  purposes. 

8.  With  the  Kickapoos,  the  treaty  of  May  18,  1854,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  pay,  annually,  for  educational  and  beneficial  purposes,  the 
interest  on  $100,000  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  fund  was  reduced 
by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  February  14, 1873,  to  $93,081.09,  and 
again  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4,  1884,  to  $89,864.88. 
By  the  treaty  of  May  18, 1854,  it  was  provided  that  whenever  a  member* 
of  the  Kickapoo  tribe  should  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  his  proportion  of  the  $100,000  fi  ve-per-cent. 
fund.     In  this  way  the  fund  has  been  reduced  to  $89,864.88. 

9.  With  the  Klamaths  and  Modocs,  the  treaty  of  October  14,  1804, 
the  obligation  of  which  is  to  erect  one  manual-labor  school-building  and 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  furnish  books,  stationery,  and  two  teachers  for 
twenty  years. 

10.  With  the  Miamis  of  Kansas,  the  treaty  of  June  5, 1854,  the  obliga- 
tion of  which  is  to  pay,  annually,  for  educational  and  beneficial  objects, 
the  interest,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  $50,000,  which,  by  a  citizen- 
shi])  provision,  has  been  reduced  to  $21,884.81.  The  President  may  at 
any  time  convert  this  fund  into  cash  and  pay  it  to  the  tribe. 

11.  With  the  Molels,  the  treaty  of  December  21,  1855,  the  obligation 
of  which  is  to  establish  a  manual-labor  school,  employ  and  pay  teachers, 
fiirnish  necessary  materials  and  subsistence  for  pupils,  and  furnish 
school  facilities  for  all  children  of  school  age  belonging  to  them  and  to 
the  ITmpquas  and  Galapooias. 

12.  With  the  Nez  Percys,  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1863,  the  obligation 
of  which  is  to  pay  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  two  school-buildings,  and 
to  emphiy  two  assistant  teachers  and  two  matrons  indefinitely.  The  two 
school-buildings  have  been  erected,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty. 

13.  With  the  Northern  Oheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  treaty  of  May 
10,  1868,  the  obligation  of  which  is  that  of  the  treaty  of  October  21, 
1867,  with  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Oomanches.  This  obligation  of 
the  treaty  of  May  10,  1868,  is  reiterated  by  article  8  of  the  agreement 
of  September  26,  1876,  which  was  ratified  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  28,  1877. 

14.  With  the  Osages,  the  treaty  of  June  2,  1825,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  pay,  for  school  purposes,  the  interest,  at  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
nnm,  on  the  proieeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  lands,  the  sum  realized  from 
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these  Bales  being  $69,120.  BesnltiDg  from  sales  of  land  under  a  sab- 
sequent  treaty  a  large  trust  fund  for  educational  purposes  has  aocama- 
lated  10  the  credit  of  the  Osages,  and  is  referred  to  hereafter.^ 

15.  With  the  Pawnees,  the  treaty  of  September  24,  1857,  the  obliga- 
tion of  which  is  to  establish  two  manual-labor  schools,  and,  if  necessary, 
four,  and  to  appropriate  not  less  than  $5,000  annually,  for  each  school. 
The  Indians  on  their  part  agree  to  keep  in  school,  nine  months  in  every 
year,  every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  years,  or 
forfeit  annuities  equal  to  the  value  in  time  of  tuition  lost. 

16.  With  the  Pottawatomies,  the  treaty  of  October  16, 1826,  the  obli- 
gation of  which  is  to  appropriate  $2,000  annually,  for  education,  a«  long 
as  Congress  may  think  proper,  to  be  expended  as  the  President  may 
direct.  Also,  the  treaty  of  September  20,  1828,  the  obligation  of  which 
is  to  appropriate  $1,000  annually,  for  education,  as  long  as  Congress 
thinks  the  ap|)roi)riation  may  be  useful.  Also,  treaty  of  October  27, 
1832,  the  obligation  of  v/hich  is  to  pay  $2,000  annually,  for  education,  as 
long  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  to  be  expended  as  the  President 
may  direct.  No  appropriation  has  been  made  under  this  treaty  for 
school  purposes  for  the  last  ten  years. 

17.  With  the  Quapaws,  the  treaty  of  May  13,  1833,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  ai)propriate  $1,000  annually,  as  long  as  the  President  deems 
necessary. 

18.  With  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi,  the  treaty  of  October 
21,  18^37,  the  obligation  of  which  is  that  the  annual  interest,  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum, on  $200,000,  shall  be  paid  as  annuities  are  paid;  but 
a  **  portion,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  may  be  applied  to  educa- 
tion." 

19.  With  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  the  treaty  of  November  1, 
1837,  the  obligation  of  which  is  the  annual  payment  of  $770  of  the  an- 
nual interest  on  five  per-cent.  fund  of  $157,400,  '*for  support  of  teacher 
and  incidental  expenses  of  school."  Also,  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1861, 
the  obligation  of  which  is  that  $1,000  shall  be  expended  in  the  erection 
of  a  school-building,  and  $200  appropriated,  annually,  for  school  pur- 
poses, as  long  as  the  President  may  deem  a<lvisal)le. 

20.  With  the  Shoshones  of  Wyoming?,  and  the  Bannacks  of  Idaho, 
the  treaty  of  July  3,  18(58,  the  obligation  of  which  is  to  erect  a  school- 
building  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  The  other  educational  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty  are  the  same  as  the  educational  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  October  21,  1807,  with  the  Apaches,  Kiowas  and  Comanches. 

21.  With  the  Sioux,  the  treaty  of  April  20,  1808,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  erect  a  school-building,  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $2,500. 
The  provision  of  the  Apac^he,  Kiowa  and  Comanche  treaty  of  October 
21,  1867,  that  the  Government  shall  for  thirty  years  support  one  school 
and  provide  a  teacher  for  every  thirty  children  of  school  age,  is  repeated 
in  this  treaty. 

22.  With  the  Yankton  Sioux,  the  treaty  of  April  19, 1858,  the  obli- 

*  See  page  17. 
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gation  of  which  is  to  expend  $10,000  in  building  school-houses  and 
maintaining  schools.    The  treaty  provides  that  annuity  money  may  be 
'  taken   to   maintain   schools.    The  Indians  agree  to  send  children  to 
school  nine  months  in  the  year  or  forfeit  part  of  their  annuities. 

23.  With  the  Utes,  the  treaty  of  March  2,  1868,  the  obligation  of 
which  is  to  erect  a  school-house,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  chil- 
dren can  be  induced  to  attend  school,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 
The  provision  of  the  Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  treaty  of  October 
21,  1867,  requiring  the  Government,  for  twenty  years,  to  support  one 
school  and  provide  a  teacher  for  every  thirty  children  of  school  age,  is 
repeated  in  this  treaty. 

24.  With  the  Winnebagoes,  the  treaty  of  November  1,  1837  (see  also 
joint  resolution  of  July  17,  1862),  the  obligation  of  which  is  the  annual 
payment  of  $3,300  of  interest  money  for  purposes  of  education.  This 
interest  accrued  upon  a  fund,  which,  in  1837,  was  $1,100,000,  but  which 
has  been  reduced  by  a  citizenship  provision  to  $804,909.17. 

FAILURE   TO   OBSERVE   OBLIGATIONS   OF  TREATIES. 

Provisions  of  other  treaties  imposing  upon  the  Government  the  ob- 
ligation to  build  school-houses  and  establish  and  maintain  schools  are 
not  referred  to  above,  for  the  reason  that  the  school  provisions  of  the 
treaties  not  mentioned  have  expired  by  limitation ;  but  it  should  be 
remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  Government  failed  to  give  effect, 
in  accordance  with  their  letter,  to  most  of  the  expired  provisions.  It 
may  be  also  stated  here  that  Congress  annually  fails  to  give  effect,  in 
accordance  with  their  letter,  to  most  of  the  still  vital  provisions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  in  1884  he  estimated  that  it  would  require  an  appropriation 
of  $4,033,700  to  fulfill  the  educational  provisions  of  eight  of  our  Indian 
treaties.    He  said : 

This  money  is  dow  due.  A  large  part  of  the  money  so  agreed  to  be  paid  was  in 
consideration  of  land  ceded  to  the  Government  by  the  Indians.  It  is  not  a  gratuity, 
but  a  debt  due  the  Indians,  incurred  by  the  Government  on  its  own  motion  and  not  at 
the  request  of  the  Indians.  It  is  true  that  the  debt  is  due  to  dependent  and  weak 
people  who  have  but  little  disposition  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  the  Government 
to  fulfill  its  obligation,  and  are  wanting  in  ability  to  compel  the  performance 
thereof;  yet  their  very  weakness  and  lack  of  disposition  to  complain  ought  to  stimu- 
late the  Government  to  sacredly  perform  all  the  provisions  of  treaties  providing  for 
the  education  and  advancement  of  these  people.  Not  only  a  direct  regard  for  our 
plighted  faith  demands  this,  but  our  interest  also  demands  it. 

Acting  upon  this  reasoning  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested 
that  the  following  appropriations  should  be  made,  and  estimates  there- 
for were  submitted  to  Congress,  one  in  1884  and  one  in  1885,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  among  his  estimates  for  deficiencies  in  ap- 
propriations : 

1.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  October  21,  1867,  with  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Gomanches, 
from  date  of  treaty  to  June  30,  1884,  $249,200. 
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2.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  ander 
treaty  of  October  28,  1867,  with  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  from  date 
of  treaty  to  June  30,  1884,  $254,100. 

3.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  May  7,  1868,  with  Crows,  from  date  of  treaty  to  June  30, 1884, 
$235,200. 

4.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  nnder 
treaty  of  June  1,  1868,  with  the  Il^avajoes,  from  date  of  treaty  to  Jane 
30,  1884,  $883,100. 

5.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  May  10,  1868,  with  Northern  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes^  from 
date  of  treaty  to  June  30,  1884,  $149,800. 

6.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  nnder 
treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  with  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  from  date  of 
treaty  to  June  30, 1884— for  the  Shoshones,  $126,700;  for  the  Bannacks, 
$39,200. 

7.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  nnder 
treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  with  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including  Santee 
Sioux  of  Nebraska,  from  date  of  treaty  to  June  30,  1884,  $1,286,600. 

8.  For  school  supplies  and  teacher  for  every  thirty  children,  under 
treaty  of  March  2, 1868,  with  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  from  date  of 
treaty  to  June  30,  1884,  $256,500. 

Gongress  has  refused  to  make  these  appropriations,  and  the  refusal 
may  be  justified  by  saying,  that,  while  the  treaty  provisions  referred  to 
have  not  been  observed  to  the  letter,  the  failure  to  give  to  them  effect 
has  been  the  fault  of  the  Indians,  since  if  at  any  time  they  had  de- 
manded school-houses  and  teachers  for  every  thirty  of  their  children, 
the  demand  would  have  been  complied  with.  But  at  no  time  have  these 
Indians  given  any  evidence  that  they  would  supply  each  of  the  neces- 
sary number  of  school-houses  with  its  thirty  children. 

SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES. 

In  addition  to  the  school  money  obtained  from  appropriations  made 
nnder  the  educational  provisions  of  treaties,  subsistence  supplies,  used 
in  boarding-schools  at  what  are  called  ^^  ration  agencies",  are  purchased 
with  money  appropriated  under  other  than  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  Indian  treaties. 

SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE  WHICH  ARE  CERTAIN. 

There  are  also  other  sources  of  school  revenue  to  which  attention  may 
be  calleil : 

School  funds  have  been  invested  in  State  bonds  and  the  securities  are 
held  by  the  Government,  and  other  school  funds  are  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment.*  The  annual  interest  on  these 
funds,  excepting  interest  on  Eastern  Cherokee  fund,  can  be  used  for  no 
other  than  school  purposes. 

*  21  StatiiteHt  p.  70 :  *^  An  act  to  aiithorizo  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deposit  oer 
tain  fuudd  in  the  Unit^l  StateH  Treasury  in  lieu  of  investmeut." 
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A  tabnlated  statement  of  the  school  funds,  either  invested  or  held  in 
trust  in  lieu  of  investment,  is  as  follows : 


Tribos. 


Rate  of 
iutorest. 


Per 


EMtera  Band  of  Cherokeea 
Kjuum 


Kukaskiaa,  Peorian,  Weaa,  and  PiankeMbaws    

KAskMkiaa,  Peoriaa,  Weas,  and  Piankeshaws   (State 
Ixmds) 

Ol»«M ^ 


PotUwatomies 

Pottawatomies  (State  bonds) 
rmatlllas 


cent 
5 
5 
5 

7 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Amount  in  tbe 

United  States 

Treasury. 


Annual 
interest. 


$33. 686  98 
27, 174  41 

20,711  97 

• 

20,700  00 

119,911  53 

72,  993  93 

4,  000  00 

44, 615  14 


$1,684  34 
1,358  72 
1.035  50 

1, 449  00 
5. 995  57 
3.  649  70 
200  00 
2, 230  75 


Total 


343, 793  96     |  17, 603  58 


Not  only  the  interest  but  also  a  part  of  the  principal  of  the  $33,680.98 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  school  fund  may  be  used,  annually,  for  edu- 
(jational  parpose«.  The  Indian  bill,  approved  Au<]just  15, 1876,  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  m  ly  "  Uvse,  annually,  for  educational 
purposes  aniou^  said  Indians,  and  purchase  of  agricultural  implements, 
80  nmcb  of  the  principal  of  said  fund  as,  with  interest  annually  accrued 
tbereoii,  shall  amount  to  $6,000." 

Bj  the  act  of  March  3,  1881,  "  making  appropriations  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881, 
and  for  prior  years,"  and  so  forth,  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  school 
puriwses  among  the  Poncas  in  Dakota.  Of  this  amount,  which  is 
neither  invested  nor  held  in  trust  in  lieu  of  investment,  a  balance  of 
$4,407.18  is  yet  in  the  Treasury. 


POSSIBLE   SOURCES   OF   REVENUE. 

Beside  these  certain  sources  of  scliool  revenue,  there  are  likewise 
possible  sources  of  scliool  revenue,  also  created  by  treaty  or  "  agree- 
ment^ stipulations. 

For  instance,  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $28,499.51,  the 
pnxreefis  of  sales  of  lands  for  the  Omahas,  was  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  This  amount  is  iield  in  trust  in  lieu  of  investment; 
bar,  aiilike  the  funds  described  in  the  abovo  tabulated  statement,  it  is 
not  a  school  fund,  and  yet,  under  the  general  terms  of  the  treaty 
aathorizing  the  sale  of  the  lands,  in  selling  which  the  proceeds  above 
stated  were  realized,  the  annual  interest  on  this  amount  of  $28,499.51 
may  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

There  are  two  other  important  funds  of  this  kind — the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  lands  of  the  confederated  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes,  and  of 
sales  of  lands  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians.  There  is  now  in 
tbe  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  $416,861.59, 
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held  in  lieu  of  investment.  This  fund  draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  income  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  these 
Indians,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Osage 
fund  now  in  the  Treasury,  held  in  lieu  of  investment,  amounts  to  aboat 
$5,000,000,  and  draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annam. 
This  interest  may  be  expended  by  the  President  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Osage  Indiana,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

The  accumulations  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  resulting  from  receipts 
on  account  of  treaty  sales  of  lands,  and  which  are  neither  invested  nor 
held  in  lieu  of  investment,  but  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment without  interest,  are  also  possible  sources  of  school  revenue. 
From  these  accumulations  money  may  be  drawn,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  proper  officer,  for  school  purposes.  The  books  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
show  that  these  accumulations  are  at  this  time  as  follows :  Proceeds  of 
sale  of  Sioux  Reservation  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  $68,067.71;  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  lands,  fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mis- 
souri, $14,288.45;  a  total  of  $8-',356.16. 

There  should  be  added  to  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  that  may  be  used, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  proper  officer,  for  school  purposes,  other  receipts 
on  account  of  sales  of  lands  made  in  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  amounting  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  but  which  receipts  the  books  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  do  not  show  because  of  a  difterence  of  opinion  between  officers 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  amount  that  should  be  charged  against 
these  receipts  for  expenses  of  sales.  This  difference  of  opinion,  which 
section  10  of  the  Indian  bill  of  1885  was  intended  to  remove,  has  had 
the  effect  of  holding  the  amount  of  money  received  for  the  sale  of 

* 

Indian  lands  during  1883,  1884,  and  1885  in  the  Treasury,  drawing  no  in- 
terest, and  in  such  a  condition  that  it  cannot  be  credited  to  the  Indians 
whose  lands  have  been  sold  or  be  used  in  any  way  for  their  benefit. 

Concerning  the  $68,067.71  referred  to  abov^e  as  the  amount  on  band 
of  proceeds  of  sale  of  Sioux  Reservation  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
the  following  explanation  may  be  made:  By  an  act  providing  for  the 
removal  of  the  Sisseton,  Walipeton,  Medawakanton,  and  Wahpakoota 
bands  of  Sioux  or  Dakota  Indians,  and  for  the  disposition  of  their 
lands  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  approved  Marc/h  3,  1863,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  autliorized  to  sell  the  lands  of  these  bands  located 
in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  of  sales  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  said  Indians  in  tlieir  new  homes.  This  act  also  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  slioiiM  make  reasonable  provision  for  the 
education  of  sai'l  Indians  a  •^conlin;^  to  tlieir  capacity  and  the  means  at 
his  command.  Tliis  provision  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  these  l.i  i  Is  m  ly  bd  ust^l,  in  tlu  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  for  school  purposes.  The  Indians  affected  by  this 
act  are  known  generally  as  the  Santee,  Sisseton,  and  Walipeton  Sioux, 
and  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Santee  and  Flandreau,  the  Lake 


sec- 
was 
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Traverse,  and  the  DeviVs  Lakftl^^^^    ^^S^ncies.    By  the  seventh 

tion  of  an  act  approved  July  15,\W0,    *^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

directed  to  distribute  the  proceeds  Oi  the  sales  of  lands  among  these 
Indians  at  the  agencies  named,  according  to  numl^ers.  At  that  time 
the  Indians  at  Lake  Traverse  numbered  1,426,  at  Devil's  Lake  732,  and 
at  Santee  and  Flandreau  974. 

On  February  24,  1883,  the  receipts  from  sales  of  these  lands  had 
amounted  to  $857,972.04,  all  of  which,  excepting  $68,0i>7.71,  has  been 
expended.  But  a  large  sum  has  been  received  from  sales  since  February 
24,  1883.  From  this  the  Indians  cannot,  under  existing  conditions,  re- 
ceive any  benefit.  The  misunderstanding  existing  between  Govern- 
ment officials  concerning  the  amount  that  should  be  charged  against 
receipts  as  expenses  of  sales  keeps  these  receipts  "suspended" — keeps 
tfaem  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  not  credited  to  the  Indians  to 
whom  they  belong. 

The  expenditures  made  out  of  the  receipts  of  these  land  sales  have 
amounted  to  $794,813.68.  The  record  does  not  show  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ever  used  his  discretion  in  the  disbursement  of  any  of 
this  large  sum  for  educational  purposes. 

.  At  this  time  the  balance  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  these  Indians  is  as 
follows : 


Amoant. 


At  Santee  and  Flandreau i    $19,532  15 


At  Lake  Traverse. 
AtDeTil'sLake... 


Total 


39, 092  72 
9. 442  84 

68,067  71 


It  was  provided,  by  the  agreement  with  the  confederated  bauds  of 

Utes,  made  at  Washington  City,  March  6,  1880,  that,  in  addition  to 

certain  annuities  and  sums  for  provisions  and  clothing,  a  sum  of  money, 

or  its  equivalent  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  sufficient  to  produce 

$oO,000  per  annum,  should  be  set  apart  and  held  by  the  Government, 

to  be  distributed  to  the  Utes  per  capita,  annually,  forever.     When  this 

agreement  was  submitted  to  Congress  it  was  amended  by  the  following 

proviso: 

That  the  Presiileut  of  the  United  States  may,  in  his  discretion,  appropriate  an 
amooDt  thereof,  not  exceeding  $10,000,  for  the  education,  in  schools  established  within 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lauds  selected,  of  such  youth  of  both  sexes  as  in  his  judg- 
ment may  Ikj  best  qualitied  to  make  proficiency  in  practical  industries  and  pursuits 
neeewary  for  their  self-support. 

Under  this  proviso,  $10,000  of  the  Utes'  $50,000  annual  per  capita 
fnod  was  appropriated  by  the  President  for  educational  puri)oses  in 
1883,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  in  1884.  It  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  the  President  should  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
Tiso  amount  of  this  fund  for  educational  purposes  during  the  current 
ifseal  year. 
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SCHOOL  FUNDS  OF  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

The  money  derived  from  these  certain  and  possible  soarces  of  school 
revenue  may  be  usejj,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  for  school 
purposes;  but  the  school  revenue  derived  from  tlie  certain  source  of  the 
invested  funds  held  by  the  Government  for  two  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  and  tribes  living  with  them,  and  from  funds  held  for  those  tribes 
in  lieu  of  investment,  cannot  be  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    It  must  be  paid  to  the  authorities  of  those  tribes. 

The  amount  of  the  Choctaw  school  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  $49,472  70.  This  is  held  in  lieu  of  investment,  and  bears  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  ])er  annum,  producing  $2,473.63  annually. 

The  Cherokee  school  fund,  held  in  lieu  of  investment,  amounts  to 
$457,903.72,  and  the  school  fund  invested  in  State  and  railroad  bonds 
amounts  to  $75,854.28,  making  an  aggregate  Cherokee  school  fund  of 
$533,758.  The  interest  on  the  fund  held  in  lieu  of  investment  amounts 
to  $22,895.18  annually,  and  on  the  invested  fund  to  $4,621.28,  making 
$27,516.46  of  annual  interest  upon  these  funds  which  is  i)aid  to  the 
tribe  and  is  used  by  it  for  educational  purposes;  also,  interest  at  6  i)er 
cent,  on  $15,000  abstracted  bonds  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
appropriated  annually  by  Congress,  amounting  to  $900. 

Beside  these  two  funds,  $5,000  is  annually  paid  by  the  Government 
to  the  Cherokees  on  account  of  the  Shawnees.  The  payment  to  the 
Shawnees  of  $5,000  annually  for  educational  i)urposes  is  provided  for 
in  the  treaty  with  that  tribe  dated  May  10,  1854,  in  which  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  interest  on  $40,000,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
together  with  $3,000  of  perpetual  annuities,  shall  be  applied  to  purposes 
of  education.  The  Shawnees  are  incorporated  with  the  Cherokees  un- 
der an  agreement  <lated  »Tune  7,  I8()9,  and  by  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment the  $5,000  school  money  annually  due  to  the  Shawnees  is  paid  to 
the  Cherokees. 

The  Delawares  are  also  incorporated  with  the  Cherokees.  They  have 
a  school  fund  of  $11,000,  held  in  lieu  of  investment,  which  produces 
$550  of  interest  annually.  The  agreement  under  which  the  DelawarejS 
were  incorporated  with  the  ("herokees  was  made  April  8,  1867.  It  does 
not  stipulate  that  the  interest  on  the  Delaware  school  fund  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Cherokees,  and  therefore  this  interest  is  held  for  th«»  benefit  of 
the  Delawares  themselves;  but  no  payiniMit  of  interest  has  been  made 
sint  e  August  26, 1868.  At  erne  time  the  interest  in  gold  that  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  Treasury  on  the  Delaware  school  fund  was  converted 
into  currency,  and  the  premium  on  the  gold  thus  sold  was  credited  to 
the  interest  fund.  The  accumulated  interest  an<l  profits  on  gold  sales 
now  amount  to  $11,808.89,  w^hicli  is  held  to  the  credit  of  the  Delawares, 
awaiting  action  by  Congress. 

The  Chickiisaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole  tribes  have  no  school  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  as  trust  fund,  but,  under  treaties  with 
the  following  tribes,  Congress  appropriates  annually,  in  addition  to  the 
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above  8ams,  the  following  amounts:  Treaty  with  Ohoetaws,  $6,000; 
treaty  with  Creeks,  interest  on  $200,000  at  5  per  cent.,  $10,000;  treaty 
with  Serainoles,  interest  on  $50,000  at  5  per  cent,  $2,500. 

first  general  appropriation  made  by  congress  for. indian 

S(;hool  purposes. 

It  appears  that  all  the  edncational  work  by  the  Government  among 
the  Indians,  excepting  what  was  done  under  the  civilization  fund  act 
of  1819,  was  done  under  treaty  stipulations  until,  in  1870,  when  the 
first  general  appropriation  for  Indian  school  purposes  was  made  by 
Congress. 

By  the  Indian  api)ropriation  bill  enacted  in  1870,  $100,000  was  appro- 
priated ''for  the  support  of  industrial  auil  other  schools  among  the 
Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  provided  for" — among  the  Indian  tribes  not 
having  treaties  containing  stipulations  providing  funds  for  educational 
purposes.  All  this  appropriation  was  not  expended,  and,  in  1872.  Con- 
gress, by  a  section  of  the  Indian  bill,  reappropriated  the  unexpended 
balance,  $35,533.07,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  apply  it, 
in  his  discretion,  for  any  purpose  and  for  the  benefit  of  any  tribe  or  band. 

THE   ''CENTRAL   SUPERINTENDENCY''   APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  1875  Congress  appropriated  $20,000  "for  the  education  and  civili- 
zation of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  late  Central  Superiutendency,' 
including  clothes,  food,  and  lodging  for  the  children  attending  school.'^ 
Of  this  appropriation  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  set  aside  and  used  for 
school  purposes  among  the  tribes  indicated  by  the  language  of  the  law 
quoted  above.  From  1876  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and 
from  1880  to  1884,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  $18,000,  was  appropriated  annu- 
ally for  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  living  within  the 
limits  of  "the  late  Central  Superintendency;"  but  only  small  portions  of 
these  appropriations  were  expended  for  educational  purposes. 

THE  tFIRST   ANNUAL   GENERAL    APPROPRIATION   FOR  INDIAN   SCHOOL 

PURPOSES. 

The  language  of  the  section  of  the  Indian  bill  of  1872,  appropriating 

'Formerly  the  Preaident  bad  authority  to  appoint  Indian  Superiiitondeuts,  and 
each  of  thcHe  superintendents  was  assigned  to  certain  territory,  in  which  he  had 
eaper vision  and  control  over  the  ofUcial  conduct  and  accounts  of  officers  and  per- 
sons employed  hy  the  Government  in  Indian  affairs.  One  of  those  superintendencies 
was  called  the  Central  Superintendency,  and  enihraced  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, excluding  the  five  civilized  tribes.  These  superintendencies  were  abolished 
one  by  one,  and  the  Indian  Agents  commenced  to  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affijirs.  The  Indians  living  within  the  limits  of  **the  late  Central  Superin- 
tendency "are  the  Indians  of  Kansas  and  uncivilized  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  ; 
but  under  a  rule  regulating  the  application  of  general  and  special  appropriations  no 
portion  of  the  special  appropriations  made  for  the  Indians  living  within  the  limits  of 
"the  late  Central  Superintendency"  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  otherwise 
provided  for. 
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the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Indian  school  appropriation  of  f  100,000, 
made  in  1870,  seems  to  have  taken  this  anexpended  balance,  $35,533.07, 
out  of  the  restriction  imposed  by  the  Indian  bill  of  1870,  that  the  appro- 
priation should  be  used  for  school  purposes  only  among  the  Indian 
tribes  not  otherwise  {provided  for ;  but  it  was  not  nntil  1876  that  Con- 
gress made  the  first  annual  general  appropriation  for  school  pnri^oses. 

By  the  Indian  bill  enacted  in  1876  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  appro- 
priated "  for  the  support  of  industrial-schools,  and  other  educational 
purposes,  for  the  Indian  tribes." 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  effort  now  being 
made  by  the  Government  to  educate  the  children  of  the  Indians  living 
nnder  its  jurisdiction;  for,  as  will  be  seen,  ever  since  1876^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  Congress  has  ma^^e 

YEARLY  INCREASING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INDIAN  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

In  1877  Congress  appropriated  $30,000  "  for  support  of  schools  not 
otherwise  ])rovided  for,  for  the  sui)port  of  industrial-schools,  and  for 
other  educational  purposes,  for  the  Indian  tribes." 

In  1878  the  sum  of  $60,000  wjis  appropriated  "  for  support  of  in- 
dust rial-schools,  and  for  other  educational  purposes,  for  the  Indian 
tribes." 

In  1879  and  1880,  each  year,  the  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  for 
school  purposes. 

In  1881  the  sum  of  $85,000  was  appropriated  for  Indian  educational 
purposes,  and  it  was  provided  as  follows: 

Out  of  thiH  Hiiin  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  take  and  pay  HQch  aUowance,  not 
exceeding;  tlie  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  as  he  shall  think  just,  to  Captain 
R.  H.  Pratt,  in  chiirge  of  tlie  school  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

This  was  the  first  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
Captuin  Pratt,  as  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial-school, 
which  was  opened  in  November,  1879.  During  this  year  the  demand  for 
Indian  school  facilities  was  so  great  that  the  Indian  Bureau  exceeded 
the  appropriation  by  $50,000,  wliich  amount  was  appropriated  by  a 
deficiency  bill  passed  in  1882. 

In  1882  Congress  was  fully  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  Indian 
school  work  wliich  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Interior  Department, 
and  it  accordingly  made  large  and  important  school  apj)ropriat!ons.  By 
the  Indian  bill  of  this  year  8!r)0,0(M)  was  appropriated  ''for  support  of 
industrial-schools  and  for  e<lucational  purposes  for  the  Indian  tribes;*' 
♦67,500  "for  support  of  In<lian  industrial-si'hool  at  Carlisle,  and  for 
transportation  of  children  to  and  from  said  school;"  and  $1,000  "for  an- 
nual allowance  to  Captain  \i.  II.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  said  Indian  indus- 
trial-school." 

In  this  bill  appropriations  were  made,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Indian  children  at  Hampton,  Va.,  the  Indian  department  of 
the  sch(X)l  at  that  phuje  having  been  opened  by  8.  C.  Armstrong,  the 
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^r  saperintendeut,  in  September  1878,  and  also  for  the  maintenauce  of 
fri  the  Indian  industrial-school  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  which  had  been 
tti  opened  February  "25,  1880,  $16,000  being  appropriated  for  the  former 
f>  and  $30,000  for  the  latter. 

''.       The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  by  this  bill  to  cause  to  be 
►    constructed,  at  a  point  in  the  Indian  Territory  adjacent  to  the  southern 
D   boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  near  to  the  Ponca  and  Pawnee 
M   Besexvations,  and  upon  a  section  of  land  suitable  in  quality  and  loca- 
tion for  the  industrial  purposes  of  the  school,  a  building  suitable  in 
J   size  and  convenience  for  the  instruction  and  care  of  one  hundred  and 
li    fifty  Indian  children;  and  he  *' shall  cause  to  be  instructed  therein,  in  the 
:    English  language  and  in  industrial  pursuits,  the  children  of  such  Indian 
tribes  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  are  least  provided  for  under 
existing  treaties  and  laws.''    For  this  purpose  there  was  appropriated 
the  sum   of  $25,000.     Under    this   appropriation   the  Indian  school- 
building,  located  on  Chilocco  Creek,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  about  six 
miles  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  was  built,  and  the  Chilocco  Indian 
Trainingscliool  was  opened  therein  January  15,  1881. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  further  authorized  by  this  aet  to 
cause  to  be  constructed,  at  some  suitable  point  on  the  Sioux  Keserva- 
tion,  a  suitable  building  for  the  instruction  and  care  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Indian  children  of  the  Indian  tribes  located  on  said  reservation ; 
"or,"  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  "the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
establish  said  school  in  the  school-building^  now  standing  on  the  Pawnee 
Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska."  For  this  purpose  $25,000  was 
appropriated.  The  Secretary  directed  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed school  in  the  Pawnee  Reservation  sch(»ol- building.  On  February 
20,  18S4,  the  school  was  opened,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Genoa  In- 
dian Training-school.  It  is  located  about  one  mile  from  Genoa,  Nance 
County,  Nebraska 

"SCHOOLS   IN   STATES  AND   TERRITORIES." 

By  this  act  the  policy  of  placing  Indian  children  at  industrial-,  agri- 
cultural-, or  mechanical-schools  other  than  those  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  declared,  and  the  sum  of  $17,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  one  hundred  children  at  such  schools,  it  being  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  twenty  such  pupils  should  be  educated  in  any 
one  State. 

The  sum  of  $150,000  was  also  appropriated  for  (1)  instructing  Indian 
children  dwelling  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  or  so  many  thereof  as  maybe  i)racticable, 
in  Government  industrial-schools  other  than  those  at  Carlisle,  Hampton, 
and  Forest  Grove  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  treaty  or  other 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  or  such  industrial  schools  as  may  be 

*The  building  referred  to  in  the  law  was  the  school-building  used  by  the  Pawnees 
before  their  removal  from  Nebraska  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
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established  and  supported  by  the  Government ;  (2)  purchasing  stock  for 
herding  purposes  fot  such  industrial-schools;  (3)  placing  such  children, 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  under  the  care  and  control  of  such 
suitable  white  families  as  may  be  in  all  respects  qualified  to  give  mA 
chiUlren  moral,  industrial,  and  educational  training  for  a  term  not  less 
than  three  years,  under  arrangements  in  which  their  proper  care,  sup- 
port, and  education  shall  be  in  exchange  for  their  labor. 

Under  thelanguage,  in  industrial  schools  "  supportedin  whole  oriu.part 
from  treaty  and  other  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  or  sach  industrial- 
schools  as  may  be  establislied  and  supported  wholly  from  treaty  or  other 
funds  so  ai)propriated,"  in  June,  1883,  a  contract  was  made  to  erect  the 
school-buildingsofthe  Haskell  Institute  near  Lawrence,  Kans.  Only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  could  this  provision  of  law  have  been  twisted  into 
authority  for  the  expenditure,  for  school-building  purposes,  of  $45,419of 
the  $150,000  appropriation  referred  to  above.  At  this  conclusion  the 
Second  Comi)tn)ller  of  the  Treasury  arrived,  but  not  until  after  he  had 
permitted  the  first  payment  under  the  contract  to  build  school -houses  at 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  to  be  made  out  of  this  appropriation.  He  refused  to 
permit  the  second  i)ayment  to  be  made,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract 
to  build  these  school-honses  was  not  made  by  authority  of  law.  But  the 
contractors  persisted,  an<l  completed  the  buildings.  By  a  Joint  resolution 
passe<l  February  2,  1884,  and  by  the  Indian  bill  passed  in  1834,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of  the 
$150,000  appropriation  as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  repairing  sncli  school-buihlings  as  were  then  iu  course  of 
construction,  or  for  which  contracts  had  been  made,  and  for  sach  other 
educational  purposes  as  he  might  think  proper.  Uiuler  this  enabling 
legislation  the  contractors  to  construct  the  buildings  of  the  Haskell 
Institute  were  paid  out  of  the  $ir)0,000  appropriation  of  1882. 

DUTIES   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

By  the  Indian  bill  ot*  1882  the  otliije  of  Imlian  School  Superiiiteudeut 
was  establisheil,  and  the  Sui)erintendcnt  was  authorize  I  to  inspect  all 
Indian  schools,  and  was  direcrt^l  to  report  a  plan  for  carrying  into 
effect, In  the  most  economical  manner,  all  existing  treaty  stipulations 
for  the  education  of  Indians,  with  (jarefiil  estiinates  of  the  c  )8t  thereof. 
He  was  also  directtMl  to  report  a  plan  and  estimates  for  educating  all 
Indian  youths  for  whom  no  treaty  school  provisions  had  been  made, 
and  to  report  estimates  of  what  sum  could  be  saved  from  existing  ex- 
penditures for  Indian  support  by  the  adoption  of  his  plan. 

During  the  first  year  after  the  creation  of  this  office  its  incumbent 
wtis  called  Inspector  of  Indian  Schools,  but  by  the  Indian  bill  of  1883 
he  was  called  Indian  School  Superintendent,  and  that  is  now  his  official 
designation. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FISOAL  l^EAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,   1884. 

In  1883  Congress  authorized  the  continaance  of  the  school  work  so 
vigoroasly  commenced  in  1882  by  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1884,  as  follows : 


Parposes  of  appropriation. 


Support  of  Indian  day-and  indostrial-sohools,  and  for  other  ednoational  parposes — 

Sepairing  and  oonstraoting  sohool-buildings 

Support  of  Indian  industrial- school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  for  transportation  of  pupils 
to  and  Trom  said  school. 

Annual  allowance  to  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  Carlisle  school 

Support  and  education  of  100  Indian  children  at  the  school  at  Hampton,  Va 

Support  of  Indian  industrial-school  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

Purchase  of  stock  cattle  for  industrial-schools 

Support  of  Indian  industrial-school  at  Chilocco,  Indian  Ter 

Support  of  Indian  industrial-school  at  Genoa,  Nebr 

Care,  support,  and  education  of  Indian  children  at  industrial-,  agricultural-,  or  mechan- 
ical-schools other  than  those  herein  provided  for 

Erection  of  school-building  on  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arrapaho  Reservation  to  re- 
place one  destroyed  by  fire  - . .  i 

Total 


Amount. 


$400,000 

25,000 

67,500 

1,000 

16,700 

30,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

75,000 

5,000 

680,200 


The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  in  1882,  for  a 
Bchool'building  in  the  Indian  Territory,  was  reappropriated  and  made 
immediately  available  for  the  completion  aud  famishing  of  the  Chilocco 
Bchool-building. 

The  appropriation  for  general  school  purposes  was  ac  ;ompanied  with 
the  proviso  that  no  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated,  or  of  any  other 
sum  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools,  should  be  paid  for 
service  rendered  by  any  pupil  .taught  in  said  schools  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  tuition,  except  for  excess  of  value  of  labor  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  tuition  in  a  day-school  and  of  tuition  and  support  in  a  board- 
iDg-scbool.  This  was  an  unwise  proviso,  and  it  was  not  continued  in 
the  Indian  bill  enacted  in  1884. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDED  JUNE  30,  1885. 

In  1884  important  appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools  were 
made  as  follows: 


Parposes  of  appropriation. 


AmooBt. 


Support  of  flaj'-  and  indastrial-schools,  and  for  other  educational  parpoaes 

Construction  and  repair  of  school-buildings  

Purchase  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  schools 

Support  and  education  of  children  at  industrial -schools  in  Alaska 

Sujiport  of  Chilocco  industrial-school  near  Arkansas  City 

Buildings  for  employes  at  said  school 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school 

Support  of  iudustrial-school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  for  transportation  of  children  to  and  j 
fiom  said  school 

Annual  allowance  to  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  in  charge  of  said  school 

Suppi>rt  of  industrial-school  at  Forest  Grove,  Greg  

Pay  of  superintendeut  of  said  school     

Erection  of  buihlings  at  ForeHt  Grove  or  elsewhere  in  Oregon  

Support  of  industrial-school  at  Genoa,  Nehr « 

Pay  of  snperintendeut  of  said  school 

Sapport  and  education  of  120  children  at  the  school  at  Hampton,  Va 

Transportation  of  children  to  aud  from  said  school  

Support  of  Haskell  Institute,  near  Lawrence,  Kans 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school 

Teams,  wagons,  and  farm  implements  for  said  school , 

Care,  support,  and  (duration  of  20U  childnni  at  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia^  Pa  . . 

Care,  support,  and  education  of  children  at  schools  in  States  and  Territories  other 
than  Governmeut  schools,  for  trausportation  of  children  to  and  from  said  schools, 
and  placing  cliildren  in  private  famiileH , 

Erection  of  a  boardin<;-Rcliool,  the  purchaAo  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements  and 
other  necessary  articles  to  esUiblish  an  industrial  training-school  among  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina 


$510,000 

40.000 

28,000 

16,000 

28,600 

6,000 

1.600 

76,000 

1.000 

86.000 

1,600 

20,000 

26.500 

1.500 

10.  COO 

2.500 

56.800 

2.000 

2.000 

8S.000 

Total. 


90.000 


4,000 


002. 8U0 


The  limitations  of  the  Indian  bill,  passed  in  1883,  that  only  the  chil- 
dren of  such  Indian  Territory  tribes  as  are  h^ast  provided  for  under  exist- 
ing treaty  laws  should  be  admitted  to  the  Chilocco  school,  and  that  only 
3ioux  children  should  be  admitted  to  the  Oenoa  school,  were,  by  the 
India^i  bill  of  1S84,  repealed. 

Under  the  authority  jifiven  to  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  thi«  bill 
a  contract  has  been  made  and  scho()l-l)iiihlings  are  being  erected  near 
Salem,  Oreg.,  to  which  place  the  Indian  sc^hool  heretofore  known  as 
the  Forest  Grove  scIkniI  has  been  reinove.<l. 

The  boarding-house  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  has  been 
erected,  the  contract  price  being  4:5,(>()0,  ami  a  successful  school  is 
being  conducted  at  Cherokee,  Swain  (bounty,  X.  C  under  a  contract 
with  B.  C.  Hobbs,  of  the  ScHjiety  of  Friends. 

In  this  year,  1884,  the  industrial-schools  at  (i^enoa,  Chilocco,  and 
Lawrence  were  opened, and  the  school-building  at  Albuquenpie,  N.  Mex., 
was  constructed.     The  contract  to  put  up  this  building  was  made 
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January  1,  1884,  the  contract  price  being  $29,700,  which,  under  the 
joint  re&olation  of  February  2,  1884,  was  paid  out  of  the  $150,000  ap- 
IHt>priated  in  1882  '*  for  the  purpose  of  further  instructing  and  civilizing 
Indian  children  dwelling  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver."  The  building 
was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  was  immediately 
oocapied  by  the  Albuquerque  Indian  school,  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  a  contract  with 
the  Indian  Bureau. 

XXPBNDITUBES  PROM  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  FUND  OF  1884-'85. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1885,  is  the  proviso :  That, 
annnally,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  December  of  each  year,  a 
rei>ort  shall  be  made  of  the  ^'  manner  and  for  what  purposes  the  general 
edncational  fund  for  the  preceding  year  has  been  expended." 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress,  in  1884,  for  the  general  educa- 
tional fund,  was  $510,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885, 
expenditures  were  made  from  this  fund  as  follows: 


Purposes  of  expenditore. 


Forpftj  of  emploj68 

For  flabsUteiice 

F«r  elothinjc  and  goods 

For  sapport  mod  edacation  of  children  at  contract  schools 
For  miaeeUaDeoos  and  afrricultural  supplies. .  

Total 


Amonnt. 


$165, 506  00 

62, 118  83 

54,699  68 

107,660  04 

53, 097  05 


443, 082  50 


From  this  statement  it  appears  that  $66,917.50  of  the  appropriation 
of  $510,000,  made  in  1884,  for  the  general  school  fund  of  the  fiscal  year 
MHied  June  30,  1885,  was  not  used.  This  fact  may  be  explained :  Con- 
tracts for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children  were  made,  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1884-'85,  amounting  to  $135,000,  but  when  settlement 
with  the  contractors  was  made  on  the  average  attendance  of  children, 
only  $107,600  was  allowed,  and  in  this  way  $27,340  was  saved  on  these 
eontracts.  The  sum  of  $180,000  was  set  aside  to  be  used  in  paying 
employes,  it  having  been  estimated  that  this  amount  would  be  needed 
bt  this  purpose,  but  only  $165,500  was  used,  and  in  this  way  a  saving 
of  $14,500  made.  Th^  sum  of  $6,500  was  returned  by  disbursing  offi- 
cers at  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1885,  being  unex. 
pended  balances  in  their  hands  at  that  time.  These  facts  explain  why 
$48^340  of  the  166,917.50,  which  was  covered  back  into  the  Treasury  at 
tlie  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  l884-'85,  was  not  expended. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  ERECTED  AND   REPAIRED. 

By  this  act  Congress  also  required  an  annual  report  of  the  number 
ad  kind  of  school-houses  erected  during  the  preceding  year,  and  alsa 
tte  cost  of  school-house  repairs. 
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Dariug  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  the  following  diabane* 
meuts  were  made  out  of  the  $40,000  appropriated  for  sohooMioase  baild- 
ing  and  repairing  purposes : 

Boarding-iohool  buildiinga. 


AgBDcy. 


Location. 


Desoription  of  work  dono. 


Crow 

Crow  Creek 

Devil's  Lake 

Fort  Berthold 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wichita 

Klamath ! 

Neah  Bay i 

Nevada ' 

Qainaielt 

Shoshone I 

Yankton 

Sao  and  Fox ■ 


Montana  ... 

Dakota i 

..  do 

..  do 

Ind.  Ter 

Ore}(on 

Washington 
Nevada .    . . 
Washington 
Wyoming  .. 

Dakota 

Ind.  Ter ... 


Building  dormitory 

Making  addition,  and  a  new  house 

Constracting  bakery 

Remodeling  school- honse  at  Fort  Stevenson. 
Making  brick  for  new  sohool-hoose 


Work  on  school-honse 

Changing  hospital  into  school-honse 

Finishing  dormitory 

Clearing  land  for  school-house 

Lumber  for  school-honse 

Lumber  for  school-bam 

Building  new  house  and  removing  old  one. 


Total 


Amoimt 
6Zpend6d. 


$9.000  00 

2,064  S2 

GOO  00 

8,000  00 

840  80 

738  00 
500  00 
175  00 
500  00 

1,219  90 
451  68 

2,725  00 


21,014  15 


Day-school  buildings. 


j 
Agency.              i     Location.                    Description  of  work  done. 

1 

Amoant 
•xptnded. 

LaPointe Wisconsin.. 

Mission California... 

1 

Material  and  labor  for  Lao  du  Flambeau  and 
Lac  Court  d'Oreille  school-houses. 

Material  and  labor  for  sohool-houses  at  Coa- 
huila,  Temecula,  Agua  Caliente,  Binoon, 
and  La  JoUa. 

ion  28 
982  06 

Total ! 

1.699  29 

1 

Repairs, 


Of  boarding-school  houses $4,842  77 

Of  day -Bohool  bouses '  197  40 

Total.. '        5,040  17 


Jiecapitylatian, 


Expenditures  on  boarding-school  houses 

Expenditures  on  day-school  houses 

Expenditures  on  repairs  

Total 


$21,014  18 
1.609  29 
5.040  17 


27.068  61 


From  the  foregoing  statement  it  api^eiirs  that  $12,330.39  of  tlie  $40,000 
building  appropriation  waa  not  ex|>ended;  but  this  is  not  a  fact:  A  con- 
tract tor  a  sohool-buihliug  at  Devil's  Lake,  ainouutiug  to  $6,500,  was 
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entered  into  on  October  16, 1884,  and  another  contract  for  a  school-baild- 
ing  at  Wichita,  amounting  to  $9,400,  on  February  9,  1885,  but  pay- 

mentft  under  these  contracts  were  not  made  until  after  the  expiration 

qI  the  fiscal  year. 

THE  EMPLOYI&S  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1885,  also  requires  an  annual  report  of  (1)  <^the 
name  of  every  teacher  employed  and  compensation  allowed;"  (2)  <Hhe 
locatiou  of  each  school  and  the  average  attendance  at  each  school." 

Congress  meant,  no  doubt,  to  require  a  report  not  only  of  the  name 
and  compensation  of  every  teacher,  but  also  of  the  name  and  compensa- 
tion of  every  other  school  employ^.  Therefore,  herewith  submitted 
will  be  found  a  report^  of  the  name,  sex,  race,  age,  social  condition, 
position  in  the  school,  term  of  service,  place  of  birth,  and  salary  per 
annaoQ,  of  every  employ^,  and  the  amount  of  money  actually  paid  to  each 
for  services  rendered,  in  the  Government  Indian  school  service  (except- 
ing service  in  Indian  contract  schools),  durihg  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jane  30, 1885. 

FACTS  CONCERNING  SCHOOLS  SUPERVISED  BY  INDIAN  AGENTS. 

The  location  of  and  average  attendance  at  every  school  supervised  by 
an  Indian  agent  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1885,  whether 
wipported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government,  is  also  reported.  In 
this  tabulated  report,  herewith  submitted^,  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing each  of  such  schools  are  stated^: 

1.  How  it  is  supported. 

2.  School  population  in  its  vicinity.  The  total  school  population,  so 
f*r  as  reported,  was,  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1885, 
35,272;  but  the  returns  of  school  population  are  imperfect — -almost 
worthless.  The  number  of  children  of  school-age  is  greater  than  the 
reported  number,  but  the  actual  number  cannot  be  ascertained  until  an 
authorized  and  careful  census  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  has  been  made. 
It  i8  suggested  thai  Congress  should  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  a  census. 

3.  Capacity  of  school  building.  The  total  boarding-school  accommoda- 
tion reported  for  the  fiscal  year  1884-'85  was  for  5,881  pupils,  and  the 
Playschool  accommodation  was  for  4,148  pupils, which  includes  285  day 
[Mipilsat  boarding-schools,  leaving  actual  accommodation  at  day-schools 
for  3,863  pupils. 

*.  Number  of  employes.  The  aggregate  number  of  employes  at  the 
«n^  of  the  fiscal  year  i884-'85,  was  516. 

^-  Largest  attendance  in  any  month. 

6.  Average  attendance.  There  was  reported  a  total  average  monthly 
*bendance  at  boarding  schools  of  4,066.27,  and  an  average  monthly 

'8ee  Table  A,  page  cxxx.    *  See  Table  B,  page  cxcii.    '  See  foot-note  table,  p.  xcix 
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attendaDce  at  day-schools  of  1,941.90,  including  93.10  day  popils  who 
were  accommodated  at  boarding-schools. 

7.  Number  of  months  in  session  during  the  year. 

8.  Total  cost  of  school  to  Government  for  the  year,  and  cost  per  cai>- 
ita  per  month. 

At  61  boarding  schools,  under  supervision  of  Indian  agents,  and  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  Government,  the  schools  having  a  capacity  of 
4,199  pupils,  there  was  an  average  monthly  attendance  of  2,970.05, 
costing  for  the  year,  $395,444.36,  a  per  capita  per  month  of  $14.55. 

At  6  boarding-schools,  under  supervision  of  Indian  agents,  sup- 
ported partly  by  Government  and  partly  by  religious  associations,  the 
schools  having  a  capacity  for  232  pupils,  there  was  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  199.04,  costing  the  Government  during  the  year  $3,347.91, 
a  per  capita  of  $4.12  per  month.  The  amount  contributecl  by  religious 
associations  to  these  schools  has  not  been  reported  to  the  Government. 

At  17  contract  boarding-schools,  supervised  by  Indian  agents,  the 
schools  having  a  capacity  for  1,450  pupils,  there  was  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  897.18,  costing  the  Government  for  the  year  $85,181.83,  a 
per  capita  of  $8.78  per  month. 

At  80  Government  day-schools,  under  supervision  of  Indian  agents, 
the  schools  having  a  capacity  for  3,863  pupils,  there  was  an  average 
monthly  attendance  of  1,705.27,  costing  the  Government  for  the  year 
$41,634.15,  a  per  capita  of  $3.57  per  month. 

Six  contract  day-schools  cost  the  Government  $2,960. 

It  appears  that  the  cost  per  capita  per  month  of  maintaining  and 
educating  a  pupil  at  a  Government  sciiool  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  a  pupil  at  a  contract  school.  In 
explanation  of  this  fact  it  is  suggested  that  the  Government  does  not 
pay  to  a  contract  school  the  entire  cost  of  a  pupil's  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation. The  machinery  of  contract  schools  is  not  supplied  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  maintaining  and  educating  Indian  children.  The 
machinery  of  such  schools  is  usually  supplied  for  other  educational,  or 
for  benevolent,  purposes.  The  education  of  Indian  children,  under 
contract  with  the  Government,  is  generally  undertaken  either  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  a  school  to  its  capacity  or  for  benevolent  reasonn. 
The  Government  does  not,  therefore,  pay  to  tliese*' contract  schools''  the 
entire  cost  of  maintiiining  and  educating  a  pupil.  It  merely  helps  the 
school  by  contributing  a  part  of  the  cost  of  supporting  and  instructing 
the  Indian  children  who  are  placed  under  contract  at  such  a  school. 

SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT — 
THEIB  NUMBER,  AND   COST   TO   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

Detailed  information  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885, 
concerning  the  management  of  and  expenditures  made  on  iiccount  of 
Indian  schools  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations  made 
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by  Congress  iu  1884,  is  giveu  in  tabulated  statements  submitted  here- 
with.   These  statements  show :  ^ 

1.  The  total  number  of  boarding-schools  at  agencies,  or  under  super- 
vision of  agents,  to  have  been  84;  average  attendance,  4,066.27;  num- 
ber of  employes,  423 ;  total  amount  paid  to  employes,  $181,811;  total 
amount  paid  for  supplies  and  all  other  expenses  of  schools,  $307,163.10; 
total  cost  of  all  agency  boarding-schools,  $488,974.10. 

2.  The  total  number  of  day-schools  at  agencies  to  have  been  86;  av- 
erage attendance,  1,848.80 ;  number  of  employ(§s,  93;  total  amount  paid 
to  employi^s,  $38,411 ;  other  expenses,  $6,183.15 ;  total  cost  of  all  agency 
day  schools,  $44,594.15. 

3.  The  name  and  location  of,  average  attendance  at,  and  amount  paid 
to  schools  not  connected  with  Indian  agencies,  at.  which  schools  Indians 
were  placed  by  the  Government. 

At  23  contract  and  other  schools  in  States  and  Territories — these 
schools  not  being  under  the  supervision  of  Indian  agents,  and  in  which 
chfldren  were  placed  during  the  fiscal  year  at  various  rates  per  annum — 
there  was  an  average  attendance  of  710  pupils,  costing  the  Government 
180,653.33.    The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  these  schools : 


Namber  of  schools  and  rate  of  tuition. 


Average 

nmnb«r  of 

papils. 


^>t  1100  per  annum. 
l*t $110  per  annum. 
2  It  $120  per  annum . 
^*t  $130  per  annum. 
^  ■*  1187  per  annum 

a 


227 
13 

112 
50 

308 


710 


Cost. 


$17, 166  45 

857  23 

12. 478  66 

2,244  31 

47.006  68 


80. 653  33 


^  tabulated  statement  of  contracts  made  during  the  fiscal  year  with 
various  religious  organizations  and  educational  institutions  to  teach 


'TtbleeB,  C,  and  D,  pp.  cxcii,  ecu,  covin.    The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of 
toe Htatistics  contained  in  these  tables: 


Capacity  of 
sc  ool». 


I 


Board- 
inn. 


Dnr. 


it'^u^aat^chnola,  by  GoTernmeDt |     4,199 

Boinliaf«cbnol«,  by  GorernmeDt  and  ; 

>r  Migioo*  WM«riatioi» 23S 

Boardiat-^rhooU,  by  rontract l.ifiO 

Dv-^bnola,  by  GoTerniDcnt 

I>iy-*rboot,  by  coatract  (Turtle  MooDt-| 
•.a) i 


4,IM 


Ikywieboolii.  by  contract  (North  Caro- 
Ua) 


Total. 


5,881  I  *4,]48 


Em- 
ployes. 


423 


93 


516 


Avem<e  attendance. 


Boarding. 


t,97a05 

199.04 
897.18 


Day. 


1,705.17 


41.10 


108  43 


4,«66.«7    *1, 941.90 


Na  of 
schools 


61 

6 
17 
80 

1 


170 


Total  cost. 


$533,568.25. 


Boardinc. 


#395,444  36 

8,347  91 
85,181  83 


Day. 


•41,634  15 


1.000  00 


1,960  00 


48M.V74  in 


44,594  15 


Cost 

P«r 
capita 

per 
month. 


•14  55 

11 

8  78 
3  57 

1  43 


*  There  '»  a  caparity  lor  185  day  acholara  at  boarding-nchaols  reported,  and  an  averaiie  attendance  of  93.10.  included  in  theae 
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and  maintaiii  Indian  children,  is  herewith  submitted.^  This  statement 
gives  the  names  of  the  schools,  date  of  each  contract  and  of  its  ap- 
proval, name  of  the  contractors  and  what  was  furnished  by  them,  num- 
ber of  pupils,  rate  paid  per  pupil,  and  time  during  which  contracts 
ran. 

THE   TRAINING-SCHOOLS— WHAT   THEY  COST. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  training-schools,  including  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  and  Lincoln  Institution,  for  which 
especial  appropriations  were  made  by  the  Indian  bill  passed  in  18S4, 
was  seven.    These  schools  have  a  reported  capacity  for  1,510  pupils. 

The  Cjirlisle  Training-school  has  a  capacitv  for  400  pupils.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  there  was  an  average  attendance 
at  this  school  of  475,  costing  $79,852.  This  amount  includes  $4,025 
taken  from  the  Osage  school  fund.  An  additional  sum  of  $9,618.72  is 
reported  as  contributed  by  friends  of  the  school.  The  excess  over  the 
accommodations  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  pupils  were  placed  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  school,  at  different  times  during  the  year,  on 
farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  but  were  still  carried  on  the 
school  rolls. 

The  Chilocco  Training  school  lias  a  capacity  for  150  pupils.  During 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  at  this  school  of  153, 
costing  $33,000.  This  sum  includes  the  amount  expended  for  build- 
ings. 

The  Forest  Grove  (now  Salem),  Oreg.,  Training-school  has  a  capacity 
for  150  pupils ;  but  during  the  fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attend- 
ance of  189,  costing  $33,100. 

•  The  Genoa  Training-school  has  a  capacity  for  150  pupils.  The  aver- 
age attendance  during  the  year  was  only  86,  costing  $27,434. 

The  Haskell  Institute  has  a  capacity  for  320  pupils.  Daring  the 
fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  240,  costing  $51,408.65. 

These  five  schools  have  a  total  capacity  for  1,170  pupils.  During  the 
fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  1,143,  costing  a  total  of 
$224,854.05.  The  per  capita  allowed  by  act  of  Congress,  $175  per  pupil 
per  annum,  was  exceeded  at  the  Genoa  school,  and  an  additional  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  benefit  of  that  school  by  the  Indian  bill  ap- 
proved March  3,  1885. 

The  Hampton  Institute  and  Lincoln  Institution  are  paid,  according 
to  act  of  Congress,  at  the  rate  of  $1G7  per  annum  per  pupil. 

The  Hampton  Institute  has  a  capacity  for  140  Indian  pupils.  During 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  119,  at  a  cost,  to  the 
Government,  of  $20,944.93. 

The  Lincoln  Institution  has  a  capacity  for  200  Indian  pupils.  Daring 
the  fiscal  year  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  163,  at  a  cost,  to 
the  Government,  of  $27,254.46. 


'  Table  F,  p.  ccxvii. 
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The  nameSy  location,  and  statistics  of  the  seven  Indian  training-schools 
referred  to  above  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


SchooL 


Location. 


Caiiiale  Traioing-soliool '  Carlisle,  Pa 

Cbiloooo  Training-school Chilocco,  Ind.  T 

FoTMi  GroTe  Training-school '  Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

GeDOA  Training-school '  Genoa,  Nebr 

Hampton  Institate Hampton,  Va 

Haakell  Institate Lawrence,  Kans 

Lincoln  Institation Philadelphia,  Pa 

Total 


Cost. 


Dollart. 
179,852  00 
'33,  Opo  00 
33,160  00 
27,434  00 
20,944  93 
51.408  65 
27,254  46 


273, 054  04 


'This  amoant  indndes  $4,025  paid  from  the  Osage  school  fund;  an  additional  sum  of  $9,618.72 is 
reported  as  oontribated  by  friends  of  the  school. 
'This  indndes  amoant  expended  for  baildings. 

BOARDlKG-y  DAY-,  TRAINING-,  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS :  NUMBER,  AVER- 
AGE ATTENDANCE,  AND  COST. 

Becapitnlating,  a  tabulated  statement  is  made  below  of  boarding-, 
day-,  training-,  and  other  schools.  In  this  table  the  Hampton  Institute 
and  the  Lincoln  Institution  are  separated  from  the  other  training-schools 
for  the  reason  that  the  Government  does  not  appoint  the  employes  of 
those  schools.    The  table  is  as  follows : 


Kind  of  schoolA. 


Number.  |  ^^:^^Z. 


Boarding-schools  nnder  agency  supervision 

Daj-achods  nnder  agency  snpervision 

Training-schools 

Hampton  Institute  and  Lincoln  Institution  ' 
Schools  in  States  and  Territories' 

Total 


84 

86 

5 

2 

23 


200 


4,066.27 

»1,  941. 90 

1, 143. 00 

282.00 

710. 00 


8, 143. 17 


Total  cost 


$488, 974  50 

44, 594  15 

224,854  65 

48, 199  39 

80,653  88 


887, 276  02 


*  Inchiding  03.10  at  boarding-ochools  without  additional  cost. 

*  To  the  amount  furnished  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of  these  schools  have  been  added  large 
ooBtribntions  made  by  friends  of  the  schools. 
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In  this  connection  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  and 
average  attendance  at  Government  boarding-  and  day-schools  daring 
the  last  four  years,  is  of  interest.  The  figures  are  taken  from  annnd 
reports  of  the  Indian  School  Superintendent. 


Kind  of  schools. 

• 

1882. 

No. 

1883. 

1884. 

1386. 

■^      1    Average 
attendance. 

71             2, 453 
54              1. 311 

Average 
attendance. 

No. 

80 
76 

Average 
attendance. 

No. 

Avengs 

Boarding-schools 

Day-schools 

75 
64 

3,628 
1,443 

3,405 
1,767 

84 
88 

1.949 

SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK  AND   BY  BBLICh 

lOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  above  statements  include  only  such  schools  as  are  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government,  but  a  statement  of  educational 
work  among  the  Indians  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to 
Indian  schools  maintained  by  the  State  of  New  York^  and  to  others  car- 
ried on  by  missionary  societies  without  assistance  from  the  Government 

For  her  Indians  New  York  furnishes  27  public  schools,  which  have  an 
attendance  of  563  Indian  pupils.  An  Indian  orphan  asylum,  supported 
by  the  State,  has  an  average  of  86  inmates. 

At  a  cost  of  $9,382,  religions  societies  have  maintained  31  mission 
day-schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  452  pupils.  A  tabulated 
statement  of  incomplete  returns  from  these  schools  for  the  fiacal  year 
ended  June  30,  1885,  is  as  follows : 


Agency. 

Cheyenne  River,  Dakota. 

Devirs  Lake,  Dakota 

Fort  Berthold,  Dakota  . . 

Fort  Peck,  Montana 

Greon  Bay,  Wisconsin . . . 

La  Pointe,  Wisconsin 

Do 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho 

Pottawatomie,  Kansas... 

Rosebud,  Dakota 

Santee,  Nebraska 

Standing  Rock,  Dakota . . 
Yankton,  Dakota 


Under  what  auspices. 


Total. 


American  Missionary  Association 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

American  Missionary  Association 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  . 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions . 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  . 

Moravians 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

American  Missionary  Association 

do 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  . 


Namber  of 
schools. 


8 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 

81 


AT»imge 
attendasee. 


75 
11 

n 

» 
If 

IB 

107 

29 

It 

f 

8 

21 
19 
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A  mission  boarding-school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  35  pupils, 
is  maintained  by  the  Friends  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  New 
York,  at  an  expense  of  $4,000  per  year ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
a  mission  boarding-school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  35  pupils,  on 
the  Pottawatomie  Reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  No  report  of 
expenditures  for  this  school  has  been  received. 

Authority  to  establish  mission  day-  or  boarding-schools  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Indian  Bureau  upon  formal  application,  and  should  be 
granted  upon  the  condition  that  quarterly  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  will  be  made  in  the  form  and  manner  that  reports  of  the  other 
Indian  schools  are  made.  This  should  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  definite  information  concerning  the  school  work  that  is  being 
done  in  this  way. 

<:ONSOLIDATED   STATISTICS. 

A  consolidated  statement  of  all  Indian  pupils  attending  schools  (ex- 
cepting of  the  pupils  attending  schools  in  the  Union  Agency — the 
agency  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  from  which 
schools  no  reports  have  been  received)  is  as  follows  : 


Kind  of  8chool8. 


Boarding-  and  day  •schools,  8upi>orted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  (Grov 
emment , 

Boarding*  and  day-schools  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York 

Boarding-  and  day-schools  supported  by  religious  societies , 

Total , 


Number  of 
schools. 


200 
28 
33 


261 


Average 
attendance. 


8.143 
649 
522 


9,814 


SUPPLIES  PRODUCED   AND   USED  BY  SCHOOLS. 


At  a  number  of  the  boarding-schools,  and  at  one  day-school,  vegeta- 
bles and  grains  were  raised  on  the  school  farms  and  fuel  was  provided 
by  the  pupils,  all  of  which  supplies  were  used  by  the  schools  producing 
them.  Only  27  out  of  84  boarding-schools  and  one  day-school  reported 
the  value  of  supplies  of  this  kind  produced  and  used  by  said  schools 
last  year.  The  total  value  of  these  supplies  was  $11,080.01.  Of  this 
amount  the  Yakima  boarding-school,  Washington  Territory,  produced 
$2,899.72;  the  Puyallup  boarding  school,  $1,141.75;  the  S'Kokomish 
boarding-school,  $1,072.30;  the  Chehalis  boarding-school,  $763.30,  the 
three  last-named  schools  being  located  \?ithin  the  limits  of  the  Nisqually 
and  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Washington  Territory.  These  four  schools 
in  Washington  Territory  produced  more  than  half  of  all  the  supplies  as 
above  reported. 
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A  tabalated  statement  of  the  valae  of  the  supplies  thas  prodneed 
and  used  is  as  follows: 


li'anie  of  school. 


Agency. 


State  or  Ter- 
xiUiry. 


YalM«f 
mpplic^ 


I 


I 


Blackfeet  Boarding-  and  Day-school . 

Crow  Creek  Boarding-school 

Lower  Brul6  Boarding-school 

Fort  Stevenson  Boanling-achool 

Fort  Hall  Boarding-school 

Poplar  Creek  Boarding-school  

Menomonee  Boarding-school 

Hoopa  Valley  Day-school 

Neah  Bay  Boarding-school 

Chehallis  Boarding-school 

Pnyallnp  Boarding-school 

S'Kokomish  Boarding-school , 

Winnebago  Boarding-school 

Kaw  Boarding-school 

Osage  Boarding-school 

Pine  Ridge  Board! ng-Hchool 

Pottawatomie  Boarding-school 

Kickapoo  Boarding-school 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Boarding-school , 
Absentee  Shawnee  Boarding-school  ...  ) 

Sao  and  Fox  Boarding-school ^ 

Santee  and  Flandreau  Boarding-school  .. 

Sisseton  Boarding-school ^ 

Umatilla  Boarding-school I 

Warm  Springs  Boarding-school , 

Sin-e-nia-sho  Boarding-school 

Yakima  Boarding-school 

Yankton  Boarding-school , 

Total 


Blackfeet 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bra]6. 

FortBerthold 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Peck 

Green  Bay 

Hoopa  Valley 


Montana . . . 

Dakota  .... 

...  do    ....... 

Idaho 

Montana 

Wiaconata . . 
California.. 


{ 


Neah  Bay ,  Washington 

Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish ' do 


Omaha  and  Winnebago '  Nebraska . 

Osage  and  Kaw <  Ind.  Tor  . . 


Pine  Ridge 


Dakota 


-'  Pottawatomie  and  6t.  Nemaha,  Kansas 


Sac  and  Fox i  Ind.  Tor 

Santee  and  Flandreau |  Nebraska  . . . 

Sisseton j  Dakota 

Umatilla Oregon  . ; 


I '  "Warm  Springs ' do 

.  I  Yakima Washinfcton. 

Yankton !  Dakota 


I 


ll,080«l 


LAND  CULTIVATED,  CROPS  RAISED,  STOCK  OWNED,  ETC.,  BY  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  showing  the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  the  crops  raidedt 
stock  owned,  etc.,  by  schools  on  reservations,  and  also  by  the  Carlisle, 
Chilocco,  Forest  Grove  (now  Salem),  Genoa,  and  Lawrence  training- 
schools,  during  the  present  year,  is  herewith  submitted.  A  condensed 
statement  of  the  contents  of  this  table  is  as  follows: 
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Land  cultivated. 


By  reserration  schools. 
By  training-schools 


Total 


Nnmber 
acres. 


2. 436. 75 
1, 085. 00 


8, 521. 76 


Kind  of  crop. 


Com 

Oats 

Barley 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Tnmips 

Onions 

Other  vegetables 
Frnit 


Melons  ... 
Pumpkins 


Hay 


Sorgham . 


Batter. 
Cheese. 


By  reserva- 
tion schools. 


By  training 
schools. 


Bushels. 
17, 370 

12,973 

302 

3,350 

18,289 

4,179 

796i 

8,440 

1.139 


BiuheU. 
8,080 

5,150. 


2,695 
8,250 
2,090 
50 
3,293 
657 


Number. 
9,947 

7,019 


Number. 
1,000 

5,950 


Tons. 
2,336 


Tons. 
486 


OdUons. 
100 


Pounds. 
6,952 

736 


OaUons. 


Pounds. 

784 


Total. 


Bushels. 
25.450 

18,123 

302 

6,045 

21,539 

6,269 

846^ 

11,733 

1,  796 


Number. 
10, 947 

12,969 


Tons. 
2,822 


OcUlons. 
100 


Pounds. 
7,736 

736 


Horses  and  moles. 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Fowls 


Number. 

Number. 

194 

57 

1,522 

493 

867 

89 

140 

1,790 

Number. 
251 

2.015 
956 
140 

1,790 


In  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  Indian  agfcnts  and  school  employ6s 
into  an  earnest  eflfori  to  make  the  school  farm  and  garden  useful  and 
productive,  the  agents  and  school  superintendents  were  last  spring 
informed  by  circular  that  each  school  must  depend  upon  its  own 
farm  and  garden  for  a  large  part  of  the  subsistence  required  by  the 
pupils.  That  this  action  had  a  good  effect  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
the  above  figures  show  an  aggregate  increase  of  17,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  vegetables  over  the  school  productions  of  1884;  but  in  this  direc- 
tion all  has  not  been  done  that  should  have  been  done.  As  a  business 
proposition  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  assertion  that  profitable  labor 
should  be  expected  from  those  who  add  to  the  usual  inexperience  and 
tboaghtlessness  of  youth  the  rawness  and  disinclination  to  work  of 
antecedent  barbarism.    Moreover,  no  small  share  of  the  time  and  at- 
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teiition  of  the  ludian  school  bo.vs  must  be  given  to  their  duties  in  the 
schoolroom.  Nevertheless,  self-snpport  h^^  cultivation  of  the  soil  most 
be  the  aim  of  all  the  Indian  boanling- schools,  less  on  the  score  of  savinf 
to  the  Government  than  duty  to  the  pupils  of  those  schools.  Thatii- 
dustrialschool  for  Indian  boys  fails  in  its  principal  purpose  which  fiiili 
to  teach  its  pupils  how  to  supiK)rt  themselves  by  husbandry  and  how  to 
practice  those  small  economies  which  belong  to  that  calling.  This  matter 
will  receive  constant  attention,  and  a  farm  and  garden  well  cultivated^ 
a  herd  properly  managed,  and  a  dairy  well  kept  will  be  insisted  uponu 
necessary,  even  indispensable,  adjuncts  of  all  Government  boarding- 
schools. 

THE  CURRENT  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

The  Indian  bill,  approved  March  3,  1885,  appropriated  the  largest 
amount  of  money  ever  before  appropriated  for  Indian  sishool  purposes; 
but  into  so  much  vigor  has  grown  the  process  of  civilizing  the  Indiaoi 
by  systematic  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Indian  tribes— so 
widespread  and  complex  has  the  Indian  school  system  already  be- 
come— that  the  a]>propriation  ''for  support  of  schools",  large  as  it  is, 
cannot  supply  all  the  demands  which  will  necessarily  be  made  upon  it 
The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  school  appropriati(ms 
made  in  188.5  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886: 


Purpose  of  appropriation. 


Support  of  Indian  indaatrial-scbools,  and  for  other  edacational  porpoaes 

CouHt ruction  and  repair  of  i»chool-buildinga 

Parcbaae  of  LorHes,  cattle,  sheep,  Koat8,  and  swine 

Support  and  education  of  Indian  chihlren  in  Alaska 

SupiM>rt  of  industrial-school  near  Arkansas  City,  Kansas  (ChUocco) 

Purchase  of  luatvrial  and  erection  of  shops,  barns.  SiC,  and  repairs  (Ghilocoo) 

Pay  of  superintendent  of  said  school 

Support  of  industrial-school  at  Tarlisle,  Pa.,  and  transportation  of  papils , 

Annual  allowance  to  Capt.  K.  II.  Pratt,  iu  charge  of  s;iid  school 

SnpiK>it  of  150  ]>upils  at  St.  I^^natius  Mis.Mon  School,  Montana , 

Support  of  Forest  Grovo  (now  Salem).  On>>r.,  industrial-school , 

Pay  of  Buperintendt'nt  of  said  sch«M)l  

Completion  of  sehooMtuildings  and  for  heating  apparatus,  fixtures,  SiC  (Salem) 

Supp<»rt  of  industrial-Hchool  at  Genoa,  Xebr 

Pay  of  Miperiiitciidcnt  of  said  school 

Purchase  of  material  and  erection  of  out-buildin^s  and  repairs  (Genoa) 

SupiKirt  and  education  of  120  Indian  children  at  Hampton,  Va 

Establinhinj;  an  industrial  school  at  Santa  F^,  X.  Mox..  and  erection  of  baildinga 

Krection  of  sc.hool-buildin;{s  iirar  (irand  Junction,  Colo ■ 

Support  of  Hankfll  In.stitutt*,  near  I..awrence.  Kans. 

Purchas<'  of  material  and  erection  of  shops,  out-houses,  and  n*pairs  (Ilaakell  Inatitate). 

Pay  of  HUjiei  intendrnt  of  said  school 

Support  and  eduction  <»f  '200  Indian  pupils  at  Lincoln  Institution.  Philadelphia.  Pa  ... 
Care,  supiH)rt.  and  education  of  Indian  chihlren  at  sch(K>ls  in  States  and  Territories  ... 
Trannportation  of  chihlren  t4)  and  from  Indian  scrhools  and  for  expenses  in  placing;  In- 
dian diildren  in  white  families 


AmoniL 


Total 


40,  «• 

AM 
20,  «• 

ao>c5 

1,501 
80,000 

1.000 
22,500 
85,000 

1,800 
10.000 
26^250 

1,500 

3,000 
20,040 
25^000 
2S.OO0 
61,250 

3.000 

2.000 
33,000 
68.500 

28,000 


1.107. 
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Two  appropriations  were  also  made  out  of  the  unexpended  balance 
of  the  school  appropriation  of  the  preceding  year — one  of  $2,000  for 
the  Flatheail  Industrial  school  for  Boys  and  one  of  $1,000  for  the  Lin- 
coln Institution.    These  appropriations  were  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
each  of  the  schools  named  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  a 
namber  of  pupils  that  were  in  each  of  the  schools  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  1884-'85  iu  excess  of  the  number  allowed  by  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  new  school-buildings  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  will  soon  be  completed, 
and  when  completed  will  accommodate  150  pupils.  The  contract  to 
erect  these  buildings  was  approved  August  12,  last,  and  one  of  the  stip- 
nUtioDS  of  the  contract  was  that  the  buildings  should  be  completed  in 
150  days  from  that  date.  The  pupils  of  the  Forest  Grove  school  are 
being  removed  to  Salem  as  rapidly  as  accommodations  can  be  provided 
for  them. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  training-school-building  to  be  erected 
&t  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  have  been  prepared,  and  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  has  been  awarded.  The  necessity  for  an  Indian 
iodastrialschool  located  at  this  place  has  been  seriously  questioned, 
and  18  not  apparent  to  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people  who 
ve  anxious  that  additional  strength  and  effective  vitality  shall  be  given 
tothe  Indian  school  system. 

Plans  for  the  industrial-school -building  to  be  erected  at  Santa  F6 
bave  been  decided  upon ;  but  bids  for  its  construction  have  not  been 
advertised  for.  The  title  of  the  Government  to  the  land  on  which  it  is 
I>ro|)08ed  to  erect  the  building  has  not  been  perfected.  The  necessary 
<iuautity  of  land  has  been  donated  to  the  Government  as  required  by 
Jj*w,  but  the  Attorney-General  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove the  ileeds  for  this  land.     The  contract  to  erect  the  proposed  build- 

• 

^ng  cannot  be  awarded  until  the  deeds  conveying  these  lands  to  the 
Government  have  been  approved. 

8T.  IGNATIUS  MISSION    SCHOOL,   HAMPTON    INSTITUTE,   AND    LINCOLN 

INSTITUTION. 

The  appropriations  made  for  support  of  Indian  children  at  the  St. 
^patins  Mission-school,  Montana,  at  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
^^'iltural  Institute,  Virginia,  and  at  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia, 
^a.,  were  wisely  made,  and  approi)riations  as  large  as  the  current  ap- 
propriations should  l>e  made  in  support  of  those  schools  for  the  fiscal 
yearending  June30,  l8vS7. 

At  the  Lincoln  Institution  the  Indian  pupils  are  being  taught  useful 
^e8,and  are  making  encouraging  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
^the  English  language.    The  reputation  of  the  school  at  Hampton, 
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Ya.,  is  well  established.  The  Indian  pupils  at  that  school  are  for- 
tunate. They  are  instructed  with  great  skill,  and  are  being  taught 
lessons  which  will  be  useful  to  them  when  they  shall  have  returned  to 
their  friendB  on  the  reservations.  The  St.  Ignatius  Mission-school  is  a 
model  school  of  its  kind,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
the  good  work  it  is  now  doing  with  so  much  success  and  such  extnior- 
diuary  skill. 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  THE  MACHINEKY  OF  THE  INDIAN 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

r 

BOOK  KNOWLEDGE  NOT   SUFFICIENT. 

It  is  an  understood  fact  that  in  making  large  appropriations  for  Indian 
school  purposes,  the  aim  of  the  Government  is  the  ultimate  complete 
civilization  of  the  Indian.  When  this  shall  have  been  iiccomplished  the 
Indian  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  beneficiary  of  the  Government,  and  will 
have  attained^he  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  Hence  national  self- 
ishness, as  well  as  a  broad  philanthrophy,  calls  for  the  earliest  possible 
achievement  of  the  end  in  view.  But  anxious  and  eager  as  the  patriotic 
humanitarian  may  be  on  this  point,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
the  permanent  civilization  of  the  Indian  can  only  come,  as  civilization 
comes  to  all  [)eople8,  by  slow  processes,  by  the  processes  of  education, 
which  lead  from  low  to  higher,  and  refine  while  they  elevate.  A  popu- 
lar American  writer  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  some  of  the  Sionx  are 
very  quick  and  shrewd  and  sensible  *'but,"  he  continues,  '*that  is  not 
saying  they  are  civilized.  All  civilization  comes  through  literature  now, 
especially  in  our  country.  A  Greek  got  his  civilization  by  talking  and 
looking,  and  in  some  measure  a  Parisian  may  still  do  it.  But  we,  who 
]ive  remote  from  history  and  monuments,  we  must  read  or  we  must  bar- 
barize.^ There  is  truth  in  this;  and,  at  last,  the  Government  has  began 
to  act  upon  the  belief  that  the  Indian  cannot  be  civilized  until  he  has 
received  an  education  that  will  enable  him  to  catch  at  least  a  glimpse 
of  the  civilized  world  through  books.  But  the  Indian  might  liave  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  books,  and  he  would  remain  a  barbarian  never- 
theless, if  he  were  not  led  out  of  his  prejudices  into  the  white  man's 
ways,  if  he  were  not  won  from  slotlifulness  into  industrious  habits,  if 
he  were  not  taught  to  work,  and  to  believe  that  he,  as  well  as  the  white 
man,  is  injustice  bound  by  the  law  that  if  a  man  will  not  work  neither 
shall  he  eat.  Appreciating  this  fact,  the  Government  has  slowly,  in  a 
halting  way,  organized  a  system  of  Indian  schools  for  the  puri>ose  ot 
teaching  the  Indian  child  to  read  and  write,  the  Indian  boy  to  till  the 
soil,  shove  the  plane,  strike  the  anvil,  and  drive  the  peg,  and  the  Indian 
girl  to  do  the  work  of  the  good  and  skillful  housewife. 
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THE  MACHINERY   OP  THIS  SYSTEM, 

which  has  resulted  from  Congressional  legislation,  treaty  stipulations, 
and  missionary  eflfort,  may  be  described  as  follows: 

1.  Day-schools. — These  are  of  three  kinds: 

Qavernment  day -schools  are  established  by  the  Government,  the  teach- 
ers being  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  upon  the 
nomination  of  Indian  agents.  All  the  expenses  incident  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  these  schools  are  paid  by  the  Government. 

Contract  day-schools  are  established  by  religious  organizations,  under 
authority  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  teachers  being 
appointed  by  the  religious  organizations  establishing  tb»-m,each  of  which 
organizations  pays  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools  it  has  obtained  au- 
thority to  conduct,  and  receives  from  the  Governpient  an  agteed-upon 
8um  of  money  for  each  child  taught  in  such  schools.  All  contract 
day-schools  are  supervised  by  public  officers,  and  report  through  the 
Indian  agents  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mission  day-schools  are  established  by  and  are  conducted  under  the 
supervision  and  at  the  expense  of  religious  associations. 

2.  BoARDiNO-scHOOLS  ON  Keservations. — Thcsc  are  of  four  kiuds: 
Agency  reservation  hoarding  schools  are  established  and  conducted ' 

by  the  Government.  The  school  houses  are  built  and  furnished  by  the 
Government,  and  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  conducting  the 
schools  are  paid  out  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  or  from  Indian 
treaty  funds.  All  the  employes  of  these  schools  are  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  upon  nominations  made  by  Indian 
agents. 

Contract  reservation  hoarding-schools^  are  established  by  religious 
associations,  under  authority  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, these  religious  associations  entering  into  a  contract  to  educate  a 
certain  number  of  Indian  pupils  for  considerations  specified  in  the  con- 
tracts. The  contractors  who  educate  children  at  these  schools  are  paid 
at  certain  rates  per  capita,  and  in  all  cases,  excepting  two,  furnish 
everything  required  for  the  pupils  and  the  schools.  In  the  two  excep- 
tional cases  the  contracts  provide  that  the  teachers  and  school  materials 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  contractors,  and  that  all  the  other  expenses 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Government. 

Independent  reservation  hoarding-schools, — These  schools  are  on  reserva- 
tions, but  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  Indian  agents.  By  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  they  have  been  made  independent  of 
the  agencies  to  which  they  were  formerly  attached,  and  have  been 

*  The  schools  at  Albuquerque  and  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  are  classed  with  reservation 
boarding-schools,  although  neither  is  on  a  reservation.  The  reason  for  this  classifi- 
oatioD  is  that  these  schools  were  originally  intended  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  and  report  to  the  Indian  Office  through  the  Pueblo  Agency.  The  schools  are 
therefore  attached  to  that  agency,  and  have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  Pueblo 
Agency  boarding-schools. 
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placed  under  bonded  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  by  and  import 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  policy  of  making  reserva- 
tion schools  independent  of  agencies  is  a  new  one,  and  wa«  entered  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  schools  located  at  long:  distances  from  agen- 
cies more  careful  supervision  than  could  be  given  bj'  the  respective 
Indian  agents. 

Mission  reservation  boarding-schools  are  established  by  religious  asso- 
ciations and  are  conducted  by  them.  They  furnish  and  pay  the  em- 
ploytis,  the  Government  furnishing  to  the  pupils,  through  the  agency^ 
subsistence,  clothing,  and  other  supplies. 

There  is  one  reservation  school  which  does  not  come  under  either 
of  these  four  classes — the  Saint  Ignatius  Mission-school,  located  on 
the  reservation  of  the  Flathead  Indians,  Montana.  For  many  years  it 
was  a  contract  school,  but,  as  heretofore  stated,  in  the  Indian  bill  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $22,500  for  the  sap- 
port  of  150  Indian  pupils  at  this  school. 

All  these  schools,  except  the  independent  reservation  schools,  are 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Indian  agents,  and  report  throagh 
the  Indian  agen(;ies  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

3.  BoARDiNG-sciiooLs  NOT  ON  RESERVATIONS. — None  of  these  are 
Government  schools,  and  they  are  all  independent  of  the  Indian  agen- 
cies. They  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Pu- 
pils are  placed  at  these  schools  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, which  authority  is  asked  for  in  every  instance  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  Indian  children  at  a  school  not  on  a  reservation  and  not 
a  Government  school. 

Under  that  provision  of  the  Indian  bill  making  an  appropriation  *^for 
care,  support,  and  education  of  Indian  pupils  at  industrial,  agricnltnral, 
mechanical,  or  other  schools,  other  than  those  herein  provided  for,  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $167  for  each  pupil,''  Indian  children  are  placed  at 
boarding-schools,  controlled  by  educational  organizations,  attended  by 
white  children,  and  not  located  on  Indian  reservations.  These  schools 
are  understood  to  be  the  kind  of  schools  in  which  Congress  meant  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  Indian  children,  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $167  per  annum  for  each  pupil,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  instructing  Indian  pupils  at  these  schools  is  acoord- 
ingly  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  referred  to  above. 

Indian  children  are  also  placed,  under  contract^  at  boarding-schools 
not  on  reservations,  (controlled  by  religious  organizations,  and  estab- 
lished for  the  exclusive  puri)ose  of  educating  Indian  pupils.  These 
schools  are  understood  to  be  schools  at  which  Indian  pupils  may  be  sap- 
ported  by  payments  out  of  the  general  school  appropriation, and,  aooord- 
ingly,  under  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department,  payments  npon  these 
contracts  are  made  out  of  that  fund. 

One  boarding  school  not  on  a  reservation  is  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  This 
is  a  contract  school,  and  paymenta  upon  this  contract  are  made  oat  of 
the  special  appropriation  for  the  8ui)port  of  industrial-schools  in 
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4.  Training-schools. — There  are  (government  training-schools  and 
what  may  be  called  semi-Government  training-schools. 

Oovernment  training  schools  are  established  by  the  Government;  the 
buildings  are  erected  by  the  Government,  and  all  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining and  iustructing  Indian  pupils  at  these  schools  are  paid  by  the 
Government  out  of  special  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
superintendents  of  these  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  employes  of  each  school  are  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Alfairs  upon  nominations  made  by  its  superintendent. 
These  schools  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
to  which  each  superintendent  reports. 

Semi-Ooveniment  training-schools  are  schools  established  by  educational 
or  religious  organizations  for  general  educational  purposes,  especial 
attention  being  given  by  their  managers  to  the  education  of  Indian 
children,  for  which  schools  Congress  makes  annually  an  appropriation 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  per  capita  for  maintaining  and  educating  at 
each  a  specified  number  of  Indian  pupils.  The  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia,  and  the  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  are  classed  as  semi-Government  training-schools. 

5.  Other  schools. — The  Indian  schools  of  New  York  are  supported 
and  controlled  by  that  State.  The  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory  support  and  control  their  own  schools.  Neither  the  civilized 
tribes  nor  the  New  York  Indians  are  required  to  report  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  the  condition  of  their  schools,  but  that  school  reports  should  be 
required  of  them  is  a  proposition  which  admits  of  no  doubt. 


THE    DAY-SCHOOL   AND   THE    EESERVATION   BOARDING- 
SCHOOL  CONTRASTED. 

THE   DAY-SCHOOL. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1885,  there  were  80  Govern- 
ment, 6  contract,  and  31  mission  day-schools  on  reservations. 

It  may  be  said,  unwelcome  as  it  must  be  to  the  many  people  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  Indian  education,  that  the  day-school  education 
of  Indian  children  has,  so  far,  brought  forth  but  little  good  fruit.  The 
reason  must  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  person.  The  barbarian 
child  of  barbarian  parents  spends  possibly  six  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  in  a  school-room.  Here  he  is  taught  the  rudiments  of  the 
books,  varied,  perhaps,  by  fragmentary  lessons  in  the  *'  good  manners'^ 
of  the  superior  race  to  which  his  teacher  belongs.  He  returns,  at  the 
close  of  his  day-school,  to  eat  and  play  and  sleep  after  the  savage  fash- 
ion of  his  race.  In  the  hours  spent  in  school  he  has  not  acquired  a 
distaste  for  the  camp-fire,  nor  a  longing  for  the  food,  the  home-life,  or 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  white  man.    In  a  restricted  sense  the 
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day-school  gives  to  the  Indian  child  useful  information,  bat  it  does  not 
civilize  him,  because  it  does  not  take  him  away  from  barbarous  life  and 
put  him  into  the  enjoyment  of  civilized  life — does  not  take  him  from  the 
tepee  into  the  house,  and  teach  him  to  appreciate,  by  experiencing  them, 
the  comforts  of  the  white  man's  civilization. 

THE  RESERVATION  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

What  the  day-school  fails  to  supply  of  civilizing  methods,  the  res- 
ervation boarding-school  may  be  made  to  supply.  These  schools  are  the 
most  effective  civilizing  instrumentalities  that  can  be  used  among  the 
Indians. 

The  Indian  boy  and  girl  pupils  of  a  reservation  boarding-school  which 
is  conducted  under  proper  regulations  are  removed  from  the  perverting 
environments  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  are  put  at  once  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  methods  of  civilized  life. 

These  schools  strip  from  the  unwashed  person  of  the  Indian  boy  the 
unwashed  blanket,  and,  after  instructing  him  in  what  to  him  are  the 
mysteries  of  personal  cleanliness,  clothe  him  with  the  clean  garments 
of  civilized  men  and  teach  him  how  to  wear  them.  They  give  him 
information  concerning  a  bed  and  teach  him  how  to  use  it;  teach  him 
how  to  sit  on  a  chair,  how  to  use  knife  and  fork,  how  to  eat  at  table,  and 
what  to  eat.  While  he  is  learning  these  things  he  is  also  learning  to 
read  and  write,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  being  taught  how  to  work,  how 
to  ^'  earn  a  living."  As  heretofore  stated,  there  should  be  connected  with 
each  of  these  schools  a  farm,  and  with  some  of  them  cattle  ranges,  so  that 
the  boy  pupils  may  become  skillful  in  the  use  of  agricultural  implements 
and  the  care  of  stock — may  be  taught  how  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate 
crops,  and  how  to  gather  and  garner  harvests.  While  farming  and  graz- 
ing, as  being  the  two  great  industries  which  the  Indian  of  the  future  must 
follow,  should  be  taught  to  all  the  boy  pupils,  some  of  them  should  be 
also  taught  how  to  build  houses,  how  to  make  clothing  and  boots  and 
shoes,  how  to  make  wagons  and  do  the  work  of  the  blacksmith,  how  to 
butcher  cattle — should  be  taught  all  the  trades  that  the  farmer  and  the 
herdsman  patronize. 

The  girl  should  be  taught  what  and  how  to  cook,  how  to  cut  gar,ments 
and  sew,  how  to  use  tlie  broom  and  the  wash-board,  how  to  "  make  a 
bed,"  how  to  nurse  the  sick,  how-to  do  all  kinds  of  general  housework. 

Removed  by  pupilship  in  these  schools  from  the  demoralizing  and 
barbarizing  environments  of  the  Indian  camp,  the  Indian  child  is  not 
taken  away  from  its  parents,  as  it  is  when  it  goes  to  one  of  the 
training-schools.  The  parents  of  the  pupils  of  the  reservation  board 
ing-sehool  may  see  them  often  and  have  opportunity  to  observe  the 
development  of  theii;  children  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization.  It  may 
be  said  that  contemplation  of  this  change  in  the  personal  habits,  man- 
ners, and  modes  of  thought  of  their  children,  must  be  distasteful  to 
Indian  parents.    Even  if  this  were  true,  the  fact  could  not,  with  any 
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force,  be  ased  a8  an  objection  to  the  reservation  boarding-school.    But  it 
u  not  trae.     1  he  Indian  parents,  who  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
reservation  boarding-school,  contemplate  with  pride  the  progress  of 
their  children  into  civilized  manners  and  methods  of  life;  and  the  re* 
fining  influence  of  the  school  operates  in  some  degree  upon  the  parents, 
and  modifies  their  savage  nature  and  customs.    The  reservation  board- 
ing-school may  be  made  a  great  civilizer  of  Indian  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  used  to  reflect  some  of  the  light  of  civilization  into  the 
Indian  camp.    Undoubtedly  this  civilizing  instrumentality  should  be 
utilized  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.     In  this  connection  the 
assertion  is  ventured,  that  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  reserva- 
tion boarding-school-buildings  to  accommodate  all  the  Indian  children 
of  school  age,  and  these  buildings  could  be  filled  and  kept  filled  with 
Indians  pupils,  the  Indian  problem  would  be  solved  within  the  school 
age  of  the  Indian  child  now  six  years  old — would  be  solved  by  the 
civilization  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  extant. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  SUGGESTED. 

Here  arises  the  question:  If  sufficient  school-house  accommodation 
for  all  children  of  school  age  were  provided,  how  could  the  school- 
houses  be  kept  full  of  children!  That  they  could  be  kept  full  is  not 
within  probability;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  a  major- 
ity of  Indian  children  of  school  age  could  be  kept  at  school  by  the 
operation  of  a  properly  drafted  and  duly  executed  law  compelling  the 
attendance  of  Indian  children  at  the  schools  provided  for  them. 

If,  by  a  law  of  this  kind,  at  least  a  majority  of  Indian  children  are 
not  placed  in  the  schools  provided  for  them,  the  eftbrts  now  being  made 
to  civilize  the  Indian  by  educating  him  will  be  futile.  As  at  present 
conducted,  Indian  education  extends  to  only  a  small  proportion  of 
Indian  children,  and  the  civilizing  process  to  which  they  are  subjected  is 
generally  nullified  by  the  stronger  influences  which  surrouiKl  them  after 
they  have  left  the  schools.  We  cannot  civilize  ten,  and  then  trust  to 
the  force  of  their  example  to  civilize  ninety  other  Indian  boys.  The 
6avag:ery  of  the  ninety  will  obliterate  the  civilization  of  the  ten.  There- 
fore, we  must,  if  we  would  be  successful  in  our  etibrts,  civilize  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole,  and  trust  to  this  majority  to  absorb  into  their  civiliza- 
tion the  uncivilized  minority. 

A  majority  of  the  certainly  not  less  than  forty  thousand  Indian  chil. 
dren  of  school  age  shouhl  be  i)lace(l  in  schools  at  an  early  a^e,  before 
the  habit  of  barbarous  life  has  become  fixed.  It  is  admitted  by  most 
people  that  the  adult  savage  is  not  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  civ- 
ilization, and  we  must  therefore  turn  to  his  children,  J[)elieving  that  they 
may  be  made  susceptible  to  {ill  those  influences — that  they  may  be 
taoght  how  to  abandon  the  pathway  of  barbarism  and  walk  with  a  sure 
step  along  the  pleasant  highway  of  Christian  civilization.  To  make 
6067  INI>— — vni 
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this  teaching  efiectnal,  a  majority  of  the  Indian  children  mast  be 
placed,  at  a  tender  and  impressionable  age,  in  reservation  boarding- 
schools,  and  be  kept  there  (if  not  sent  to  training-schools)  until  con- 
tact with  civilized  ways  of  life  has  made  them  members  of  civilized 
society.  As  has  been  said,  they  must  be  withdrawn,  in  tender  years, 
entirely  from  the  camp,  and  taught  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  dress,  to  play, 
to  work,  to  think,  .after  the  manner  of  the  white  man.  The  major  part 
of  their  young  years  must  be  spent  j\s  white  children  spend  their  youth. 
If  they  are  permitted  to  return  to  the  camp,  their  return  should  be  at 
infrequent  periods  ot  brief  duration — of  duration  too  brief  for  the  fasci- 
nations of  camp  life  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  influences  of  the 
civilized  life  of  the  schools.  Only  in  this  way — by  making  a  majority, 
and,  if  possible,  all  of  the  Indian  children,  as  they  advance  towards 
maturity,  learn  to  love  and  enjoy,  by  familiar  daily  practice,  the  ways 
of  civilized  life,  and  unlearn,  by  complete  abandonment  of  them,  the 
ways  of  savage  life — can  the  ultimate  civilization  of  the  Indian  tribes 
be  accomplished.  And  this  method  can  be  utilized,  can  be  adopted 
for  action,  only  after  Congress  has  devised  an  effective  Indian  coinpul- 
Boryeducation  law.* 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  law  violence  would  be  done  to  the  preju- 
dices and  natural  affections  of  Indian  parents,  and  the  law  would  there- 
fore meet  with  sturdy  opposition  in  every  tribe;  but  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  all  its  provisions  would  be  the  kindly  cruel  surgery  which 
hurts  that  it  may  save,  and  would  in  good  time  cure  the  Indian  race  of 
savagery. 


THE  TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

By  commending  the  reservation  boarding-school  as  the  most  effective 
of  the  educational  civilizing  influences  now  in  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment, no  disparagement  of  the  usefulness  of  what  have  been  called  the 

^Bearing  upon  the  iiceeHsity  for  a  conipiil.sory-educ'atiuii  law,  applicable  to  luiUuns, 
are  the  following  oxtractH  from  letters  addreBmnl  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs : 

Mr.  William  H.  Black,  agent  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  (Iowa)  Agency,  under  date  October 
2,  1885,  says : 

"  With  nearly  all  of  the  Indians  of  the  agency  here  dnring  the  month  of  Septemlter, 
and  with  about  100  of  school-going  age  among  them,  only  an  average  of  12^  are  found 
on  the  school-rolls.  •  •  «  From  the  start  1  was  mot  with  an  absolnte  disinclina- 
tion among  the  Indians  to  (*ven  talk  about  the  school,  their  invariable  reply  being, 
'White  man  go  to  school;  (Ireat  Father  []>ointing  upward]  don't  want  red  man  to 
go.'  •  *  •  I  then  made  ii})  my  mind,  fioni  their  present  and  ]>ast  actions,  that 
they  are  not  si.sce])til)le  of  ]n'rsuasion.  and  do  not  believe  the  Commis-nioner  will  take 
any  measures  to  iu«*iMt  on  their  children  going  to  school.  Under  this  condition  of 
affairs  the  han<1s  of  the  agent  and  teacher  are  tie<l." 

Mr.  Horace  K.  (Miane,  Hiiperintendent  of  the  (ienoa  training-school,  visited  the  res* 
ervation  of  the  Sa<>  and  Fo?c  of  Iowa  to  obtain  }Mipils  for  his  school.  Under  date  Oc- 
tober If).  1j^*5,  ex]d:iinin«;  his  failure  to  t)btain  any  ]MipilM  from  that  tribe,  he  bays: 

'*The  trilx'  is  small,  and  but  little  advanced  in  civilization,  nlthongh  in  the  very 
midst  of  all  the  substantial  advantages  of  that  which  iM'longs  and  i>ertaiuB  to  the 
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training-schools  is  intended.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
schools  have  not  yet  commenced  to  justify,  in  any  great  degree,  the 
high  expectations  of  their  usefuhiess  which  were  and  are  entertained  by 
the  philanthropic  people  who  suggested  them. 

THE  HAMPTON  SCHOOL. 

In  1875,  Capt.  E.  H.  Pratt  was  put  in  charge  of  a  number  of  Indian 
prisoners  at  Fort  Marion,  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.  Several  of  the  young 
men  among  these  captives  were,  in  April,  1878,  placed  at  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
Principal.  Subsequently,  Captain  Pratt  was  authorized,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  obtain  fifty  Indian  children  from  the  Indian 
agencies  in  Dakota,  and  place  them  at  the  Hampton  school,  to  be  in- 
structed "  in  books  and  manual  labor."  Under  this  authority  Captain 
Pratt  placed  40  boys  and  9  girls  at  the  school  on  November  5,  1878. 

The  Indian  department  of  Hampton  Institute,  created  in  this  way,  is 
now  an  important  feature  of  that  school. 

At  this  school,  Indian  cottages  are  erected  at  the  expense  of  philan- 
thropic people  who  make  contributions  for  the  purpose,  and  each  of 
these  cottages  is  occupied  by  a  young  Indian  and  his  wife.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  thirteen  married  couples  attended  the  school ;  but  only 
a  few  of  these  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  learn  housekeeping  in  a  cottage. 
On  September  1,  last,  the  total  number  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  school 
was  77  boys  and  41  girls,  including  eight  married  couples.  Eleven  of 
the  girls  and  nine  of  the  boys  spent  the  three  months  of  last  summer 
with  farmers  in  Massachusetts,  the  girls  doing  housework  and  sewing 
and  the  boys  working  on  farms. 

THE  CARLISLE  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  under  thesuperintendency  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt, 
United  States  Tenth  Cavalry,  since  the  date  of  its  establishment, 
November  1,  1879,  when  the  school  was  opened  with  147  pupils. 

veiy  best  aud  highest  civilization  of  the  whites.  They  seem  to  have  but  little  if  any 
idea  of  doing  anght,  save  in  the  way  of  their  earlier  traditions.  Their  dress,  cus- 
tomsy  and  habits  are  the  same  as  in  former  years.  They  live  in  houses  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  the  reeds  from  the  bottom  land,  and  will  not  allow  any  of  the  tribe 
to  build  or  erect  a  frame  house,  however  small  or  simple.  In  fact,  all  that  looks 
towards  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life  they  have  from  the  start  opposed.  A  teacher 
is  employed  at  this  place,  but  a  visit  to  the  school-house  was  fruitless,  as  not  an  Indian 
child  was  in  attendance.  When  I  spoke  to  them  in  regard  to  securing  children  they 
met  my  offers  and  suggestions  with  derision  and.  scorn,  not  only  replying  that  they 
intend  living  and  acting  as  Indians  in  the  past  had  done,  but  proposing  to  prevent 
any  one  leaving  for  the  purpose  of  going  and  learning  the  ways  of  the  whites,  and 
even  told  me  not  to  return  or  visit  them  on  the  same  mission  again.  So,  from  the  first, 
I  found  a  very  determined  opposition  to  my  purpose.  This  should  not  exist,  and 
some  course  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Department  to  bring  this  tribe  to  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  Government  demands  of  them.  *  •  *  The  tribe  in  Iowa, 
perhaps,  presents  as  fine  a  class  of  men  and  women,  physically,  as  it  is  possible  to  find. 
It  »eems  to  be  free  from  the  natural  weakness,  and  hereditary  disease,  which  usually 
is  found  among  the  Indians.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  see  just  such  tribes  compelled 
to  do  their  share  towards  following  out  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Department." 
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Daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1885,  what  Captain  Pratt  has  des- 
ignated *'  the  system  of  placing  oat  papils  in  white  families  and  among 
farmers"  was  continued.  One  hundred  and  eighty  boys  and  52  girls 
were  placed  out  in  this  way.  The  captain  Sriys  that  the  advantages  de- 
rived by  the  pupils  from  this  intimate  association  with  our  people  are 
in  every  way  manifest.  During  last  winter  an  averafi:e  of  about  eighty 
of  the  pupils  were  placed  in  different  pablic  schools  of  the  State.  Cap- 
tain Pratt  says : 

The  most  amicable  relations  existed  between  them  and  the  white  children,  and  the 

reports  from  their  many  tfachers  are  almost  invariably  commendatory  both  for  con- 

vdact  and  progress. 

THE   PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL. 

The  Indian  department  of  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
^established  in  188.'),  in  which  year  the  institution  received  authority  to 
maintain  an<l  educate  50  Indian  girls.  The  first  children,  10  girls, 
were  received  at  the  institution  September  8,  1883.  On  August  29, 
1884,  the  first  Indian  boys  were  received  at  the  institution. 

The  lady  managers  of  this  school  say: 

The  experiment  of  educating  Indian  children  in  a  large  city  was  to  many  persons 
Sk  doubtful  one,  but  itH  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  There  has  been  no  sick- 
ness, excepting  a  fi*vy  ctises  of  measles  and  mumps,  and  several  of  consumption  and 
scrofula,  none  of  which  were  contracted  here. 

There  are  in  this  school  96  Indian  girls  and  92  boys.  Numbers  of 
these  pupils  passed  last  summer  in  the  families  of  farmers  and  others, 
** learning  by  experience  farm  and  housework."  The  managers  accom- 
pany this  information  with  the  remark:  '^In  no  case  has  a  complaint 
been  received  from  any  of  their  employers." 

THE   SALEM  SCHOOL. 

The  Forest  Grove  School  was  opened  on  February  25,  1880,  with  25 
pupils.  It  has  been  removed  to  a  place  near  Salem,  Oreg.,  and  is  now 
under  the  sui)erintendency  of  Mr.  John  Lee.  The  present  site  of  the 
school  was  chosen  in  February  last,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month 
twelve  carpenter  pupils  of  the  school,  under  charge  of  the  carpenter, 
went  from  Forest  Grove  and  took  possession  of  this  site.  Within  three 
weeks  those  boys  had  repaired  and  added  to  two  old  buildings,  found 
on  the  premises,  and  had  converted  them  into  comfortable  summer 
quarters  for  50  pupils.  On  the  17th  of  March,  last,  40  boys  and  15 
girls,  with  necessary  supplies,  were  trausferred  from  Forest  Grove  to 
the  new  school  location.  The  new  buildings  now  being  erected  have 
bten  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

This  school  is  kept  full  without  dilliculty.  Within  the  past  month 
the  superintendent  has  been  compeUed  to  refuse  admission  to  Indian 
children  who  desired  to  enter  the  school. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Collin,  late  superintendent,  says  that,  though  working  under 
discouraging  circumstances  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
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children  were  cheerful  and  obedient,  showing  a  perfect  willingness  to 
overcome  difficulties  by  hard  work  and  close  application. 

The  first  graduating  class  of  the  school  was  sent  out  on  June  30, 1885. 
Twenty-four  pupils,  10  girls  and  14  boys,  were  graduated,  most  of  them 
passing  very  creditable  examinations. 

THE  CHILOCCO  SCHOOL 

was  opened  January  15, 1884,  with  186  pupils — 130  boys  and  56  girls. 

There  was  at  first  assigned  to  this  school  1,200  acres  of  good  land  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  about  five  miles  from  Arkansas  Citj^,  Kans.  On 
July  13,  1884,  thirteen  sections  of  land  were  added  to  the  school  farn^ 
by  an  Executive  order,  as  follows: 

It  18  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  tracts  of  country  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  viz,  sections  13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 26, 27, 28,  and  the  east  half  of  sec- 
tions 17, 20,  and  29,  all  in  township  No.  29  north,  range  2  east,  of  the  Indian  meridian 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  settlement  of  such  friendly 
Indians,  belonging  within  the  Indian  Territory,  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  b& 
located  at  the  Cbilocco  Indian  Industrial-school  in  said  Territory. 

This  order  gave  to  the  school  8,640  acres  of  good  agricultural  and 
grazing  land.  At  the  time  it  was  issued  only  the  children  of  Indiana 
located  within  the  Indian  Territory  were  permitted  to  attend  thia 
school,  and  therefore  the  order  restricted  the  use  of  any  of  this  land 
to  graduates  of  this  school  belonging  to  the  Indian  Territory,  wha 
might  "select  small  farms  and  make  for  themselves  homes.''  Since  that 
time  the  law  restricting  the  use  of  the  school  to  children  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory tribes  has  been  repealed  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  permitting^ 
the  children  of  any  tribe  in  the  United  States,  excepting  children  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes,  to  enter  the  school.  The  Executive  order  quoted 
above  should  be  modified  so  as  to  reserve  and  set  apart  the  land  men- 
tioned for  settlement  by  any  Indians  who  have  been  or  may  be  located 
at  the  Chilocco  school. 

This  school  was  unskillfully  managed  by  its  first  superintendent,  and 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  injuries  it  received  at  his  hands.  The 
present  superintendent,  Rev.  Walter  R.  Branham,  jr.,  will  deserve  much 
credit  if  he  shall  succeed  in  reorganizing  it  and  making  it  efficient 

The  location  of  the  school  is  in  many  respects  unfortunate.  It  i» 
about  one  mile  south  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  within  the  Indian 
Territory,  a  district  of  country  without  law  that  can  be  made  available 
for  the  protection  of  the  school  from  the  incursions  of  Indians  and  the 
raids  of  cowboys.  The  late  superintendent,  Dr.  H.  J.  Minthorn, 
says: 

Cattlemen  locate  their  herds  on  the  school  farm,  come  and  go  through  the  fences 
at  pleasure,  and  defy  any  one  who  attempts  to  interfere.  A  race-course  has  heen  laid 
ont  on  the  school  farm,  and  horse-racing  and  selling  whisky  have  been  added  to  the 
list.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  drunken  Indians  may  be  seen  at  this  school  than  at 
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all  of  the  agenciea  in  the  Territory,  and  yet,  sboiild  a  murder  be  committed,  no  kr- 
rest  coald  be  made  without  it  was  done  by  authorities  in  the  State  miles  distant. 
While  the  appliances  for  conducting  an  industrial-school  are  of  the  first  order,  the 
work  is  constantly  marred  and  every  effort  neutralized  by  the  lack  of  some  authority 
to  deal  with  the  disturbing  elements  constantly  met  with  here. 

To  remedy  these  evils  an  attempt  was  ma<le  to  indace  the  War  De- 
partment to  detail  a  military  officer  to  do  dnty  at  this  school,  to  induce 
the  United  States  marshal  of  Kansas  to  give  to.  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  the  power  of  a  deputy  marshal,  and  to  have  Indian  police 
sent  to  the  school.  The  War  Department  decided  that  an  Army  officer 
could  not  legally  be  detailed  as  requested;  nothing  has  resulted  from 
the  request  that  the  superintendent  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a 
United  States  marshal,  and  the  Indian  police  were  not  sent  to  the  school 
because  there  was  no  available  money  with  which  to  pay  their  salaries. 
The  lawless  condition  of  the  country  around  Chilocco,  therefore,  con- 
tinues to  scandalize  the  neighborhood  and  distress  the  school. 

Six  new  buildings  were  erected  at  Ghilocco  during  the  past  year;  but 
there  are  at  the  school  no  shop  facilities.  On  that  large  farm  there  is 
neither  barn  nor  stable. 

The  difficulties  that  surround  the  Chilocco  school  are  numerous* 
That  they  can  be  removed  may  be  true.  If  they  can  l»e,  they  will  be. 
Efforts  to  effect  this  result  will  be  made  persistently,  with  all  possible 
energy. 

THE  GENOA  SCHOOL, 

located  at  Genoa,  Nance  County,  Nebraska,  was  established  in  1884.  On 
February  20,  in  that  year,  the  school  was  opened  with  an  attendance  of 
129  pupils — 86  boys  and  40  girls. 

This  school  has  had  many  disadvantages  to  overcome.  The  school- 
building  was  located  on  unimproved  land,  and  the  wild  prairie  grass  is  still 
growing  within  astone'sthrow  of  the  main  entrance.  Thereare  no  proper 
outhouses  at  the  school.  There  are  no  cisterns,  and  alkali  well  water  is 
used  for  all  purposes.  The  school  needs  everything  that  such  an  insti- 
tution ought  to  have.  Mr.  Horace  R.  Chase  became  superintendent  on 
September  14,  last.  He  is  a  man  of  good  executive  ability,  and  may 
succeed  in  making  this  a  useful  and  prosperous  school.  If  he  does,  he 
will  deserve  gresit  credit. 

THE  LAWRENCE   SCHOOL. 

Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  was  established  in  1884.  In 
September,  of  that  year,  it  was  opened  with  125  pupils.  This  school 
is  in  need  of  more  buildings,  and  with  adequate  fa(nlitie8  may  be  made 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  tniining-sch(K)ls.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Arthur  Grabowskii,  will 
manage  it  with  much  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
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THE  CONTRACT  SCHOOL  AT  SITKA,  ALASKA. 

HOW  THE  BOARDING-SCHOOL  ORIGINATED. 

Ill  the  winter  of  1877-78  a  day-school  for  ludiau  children  was  opened 
at  Sitka,  by  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  E.  Kellogg,  sent  there 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  This  school  was  discon- 
tinued  in  December,  1878.  In  April,  1880,  it  was  reopened  by  Miss 
Olinda  Austin,  who  had  been  sent  to  Alaska  by  the  same  Board.  The 
school  opened  with  130  pupils.  In  November  some  of  the  boys  applied 
to  the  teacher  for  permission  to  live  at  the  school  house.  They  were 
granted  permission,  and  seven  Indian  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  voluntarily  left  their  homes  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vacant 
room  of  one  of  the  Government  buildings.  In  this  way  the  day-school 
was  transformed  into  a  boarding-school. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  a  girls'  boarding-school  was  removed  from 
Fort  Wrangel  and  consolidated  with  the  Sitka  school.  This  school  had 
developed  from  a  day-sChool  established  at  Wrangel  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  in  August,  1877. 

On  July  1,  18^4,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  made  a 
contract  with  the  Government  to  maintain  and  educate  at  this  school 
75  pupils  at  $10  each  per  month.  This  contract  was  for  four  months. 
Since  that  time  the  school  has  been  operated  under  a  contract  with  the 
Government,  which  authorizes  the  school  to  maintain  and  educate  100 
pupils. 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  CONTROVERSY. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Sitka  school  has  been  injured  by  an  antortunate 
controversy  between  the  officers  of  the  government  of  Alaska  and  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  at  present  United  States  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 
Dr.  Jackson  says  that — 

• 

Very  strangely  and  unexpectedly,  Governor  Kinkead  (the  few  weeks  he  spent  in 
Alaska  of  the  year  he  was  governot),  United  States  Judge  Ward  McAlister,  jr., 
United  States  Marshal  Hillyer,  Deputy  Marvshal  SuUivan,  and  United  States  Inter- 
preter George  Kastrimetiouotf,  directly  and  indirectly,  threw  their  influence  against 
the  schools. 

He  adds: 

The  most  opposition,  however,  came  from  United  States  District  Attorney  E.  W. 
Haskett. 

Entering  into  details,  Dr.  Jackson  makes  charges  of  the  most  serious 
character  against  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  the  judge  of 
the  United  States  court.  By  habeas  corpus  proceedings  children  were 
taken  out  of  the  school,  and  girls  were  thus,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  delivered  over  to  lives  of  shame.  These  charges  have 
been  denied  with  emphasis  by  the  men  against  whom  they  were  made, 
and  they,  on  their  part,  charge  that  Dr.  Jackson's  zeal,  being  untem- 
pered  with  discretion,  created  all  the  trouble  and  greatly  injured  the 
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cause  he  so  much  desired  to  promote.    The  Alaska  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, in  a  report  dated  June  30,  last,  say: 

At  this  place  (Sitka)  tbe  system  adopted  of  ''homes  and  indnstrial-sohools"  haa> 
we  regret  to  say,  been  anything  bat  a  success.  The  location  selected  for  the  misaion 
buildings  is  a  fatal  mistake.  It  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  both  the  white  and 
Indian  towns,  subject  to  the  evil  influences  of  both.  The  result  has  been  unfortunate 
in  all  respects. 

The  report  continues: 

The  civil  officers  of  the  district  have  been  officially  represented  to  the  Department 
by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  manager  or  superintendent  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  MissiouH,  as  using  their  influence  and  authority  to  destroy  the  industrial  board- 
ing-schools at  this  place.  Dr.  Jackson  must  have  known  that  this  accusation  was 
absolutely  false  and  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  The  contrary  is  the 
truth. 

And  further: 

Dr.  Jackson's  arbitrary  disregard  of  the  lawful  rights  of  parents  and  citisens  led 
to  most  of  the  trouble  at  the  mission. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  person  who  will  consider,  without  prejudicei 
all  the  facts  of  this  unfortunate  controversy,  that  none  of  the  parties 
to  it  can  be  held  blameless  of  its  bad  results.  The  officers  complained 
of  by  Dr.  Jackson  have  been  replaced  by  other  officers,  lately  appointed| 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  impediments  that  have  been  put  in  the  way 
of  the  Sitka  Indian  school's  prosperity  will  be  speedily  removed. 


COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  DEFECTIYE. 

The  existing  system  of  Indian  education  wivs  not  thoughtfully  pre- 
pared by  wise  statesmanship  and  then  with  deliberation  put  into  opera- 
tion by  carefully  considered  legislation.  It  was  evolved.  The  schools 
developed  themselves  one  from  another  in  gradual  transition.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  schools  did  not  thus  develop  in  accoi:dance  with  the 
requirements  of  any  law.  Consequently  the  school  system  which  has  re- 
sulted is  not  only  imperfect  when  considered  as  a  whole,  but  also  de- 
fective in  its  parts. 

HOW  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES  ARE  APPOINTED. 

It  is  the  theory  of  this  system  that  the  school  employes  are  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  but,  in  fact,  all  Government 
school  employes  (excepting  the  employes  of  training  schools  and  the 
independent  reservation  schools)  are  appointed  by  the  Indian  agents. 

No  precedent  and  no  provision  of  law  imposes  upon  the  appointing 
power  the  obligation  to  appoint  as  Indian  agents  men  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  Indian  school  as  an  Indian  civilizer,  and  who  not 
only  desire  but  are  competent  to  superintend  •school  work.    Therefore, 
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it  is  not  a  surprising  fact  that  an  application  for  the  position  of  Indian 
agent  was  never  disregarded  because  the  applicant  was  not  interested 
in  educational  matters  and  was  not  qualified  to  manage  the  aftairs  of 
any  kind  of  a  school.  And  yet  the  Indian  agent  appoints  all  the  em- 
ployes of  the  schools  located  within  the  limits  of  the  agency,  and  may 
at  any  time  dismiss  them  from  the  service.  Formerly  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  give  any  reason  for  appointing  a  person  to  this  or  that  place 
in  the  school,  and  if  he  gave  any  reason  for  discharging  a  school  em- 
X>loy6  he  gave  it  long  after  the  discharge  had  taken  efifect  and  the  place 
thus  made  vacant  had  been  filled  by  another  person  of  his  own  selec- 
tion. Within  the  past  few  months  a  rule  has  been  prescribed  by  which 
the  Indian  agent  is  required,  to  make  a  statement  of  the  qualifications 
of  every  person  he  nominates  for  a  position  in  a  school,  and  to  state  his 
reason  for  every  dismissal  he  makes.  While  this  new  rule  may  make 
the  agent  more  careful  in  selecting  and  dismissing  school  employes,  it 
is  more  likely  to.  make  him  more  elaborate  in  statement  of  what,  in  his 
opinion,  are  good  reasons  why  the  appointments  or  dismissals  he  has 
made  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
who  must,  as  a  general  rule,  accept  the  agent's  statements  as  conclusive. 
The  power  of  the  agent  in  making  appointments  and  dismissals  of 
school  employes  is  practically  unlimited.  He  may  fill  all  the  positions 
in  a  school  with  his  own  friends,  or  the  friends  of  his  bondsmen,  or  the 
friends  of  the  persons  whose  infiuence  obtained  for  him  his  place.  This 
practically  unlimited  power  of  appointment  by  the  Indian  agent  has 
given  to  the  schools  not  a  few  incompetent  and  some  bad-charactered 
employes;  and  the  agent's  practically  unlimited  power  of  removal  has 
turned  out  of  the  school  service  some  very  competent  men  and  women. 
This  power  of  the  agent  to  appoint  and  remove  school  employes  is  not 
a  part  of  the  school  system,  but  is  a  result  of  the  defective  machinery 
by  which  the  system  is  operated.  The  system  requires  the  appointment 
of  all  employes  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  permits  no 
one  but  the  Commissioner  to  dismiss  an  employ^.  This  is  a  wise  require- 
ment, and  the  undesirable  method  by  which  school  employes  are'  in  fact 
now  appointed  and  dismissed  by  agents  must  be  discarded,  and  a  method 
adopted  by  which  competent  employes  may  be  obtained  and  worthy  ones 
retained.  Before  an  applicant  for  a  place  in  a  school  is  appointed  he  or 
she  should  be  required  to  file  in  the  Indian  Bureau  proof  of  qualification 
for  the  place  applied  for;  and  before  an  employ^  is  dismissed,  the  agent 
should  be  required  to  send  to  the  Indian  Bureau  a  statement  of  his 
reasons  for  desiring  the  dismissal. 

INDEPENDENT   SCHOOLS  SUGGESTED. 

In  another  way  efficient  employes  may  be  given  to  the  schools.  When- 
over  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  discipline,  the  agent  should  be  re- 
lieved of  the  trouble  of  supervising  the  boarding-schools  of  his  agency 
Each  of  them  should  be  put  under  a  bonded  superintendent,  who  should 
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be  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  school  property,  for  the  efficieocy 
of  the  employes  under  him,  and  for  the  condition  of  the  school.  Every 
candidate  for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  au  iDdei>endeut  schod 
shouhl  be  required  to  furnish  proof  of  good  character  and  to  pass  t 
prescribed  examination  as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  place. 

It  wouhl  be  unwise  to  take  a  school  located  at  an  agency  from  the  su- 
pervision of  the  agent  without  his  consent;  but  all  boarding-schooU 
located  at  long  distances  from  agencies  should  be  made  independent 
schools  without  unnecessary^  delay.  By  acting  on  this  suggestion  the 
Government  would  give  to  the  schools  that  do  not  now  receive  attention 
from  the  agents  superintendents  who  would  have  every  incentive  possi- 
ble to  increase  the  membership  of  the  schools,  and  also  to  increase  the 
efiiciency  of  the  schools  as  educational  institutions  and  their  nscfalness 
as  instruments  in  the  accomplishment  of  Indian  civilization. 

SCHOOL    TEXT-BOOKS  PREPARED  BY  THE    GOVERNMENT   SUGGESTED. 

Under  the  present  system  the  agent  is  in  eflEect  the  superintendent  of 
all  the  Government  schools  of  his  agency,  and  he  and  his  teachers  adopt 
their  own  school  methods.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  no  uni- 
formity  in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Indian  schools.  Each  school 
is,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  it,  a  law  unto  itself 
As  a  result  of  this  absence  of  uniformity  of  methods  of  instraction,  the 
school  text-books  of  nearly  every  school-book  publisher  in  the  United 
States  are  purchased  by  the  Government  for  use  in  Indian  sckoolSi 
Thirteen  kinds  of  arithmetics  are  used;  eleven  kinds  of  geographies; 
eleven  kinds  of  grammars;  nine  kinds  of  primers;  fourteen  kinds  of 
first  readers;  fifteen  kinds  of  second  readers;  thirteen  kinds  of  third 
readers;  twelve  kinds  of  fourth  readers;  six  kinds  of  fifth  readers; 
twelve  kinds  of  spellers.  Many  of  these  text-books  are  unfit  for  use  in 
an  Indian  school,  and  none  of  the  primers,  readers,  or  histories  are  pa^ 
ticularly  adapted  to  Indian  school  purposes. 

An  Indian  school  cannot  be  eft'ectively  taught  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  a  white  school  is  taught,  and  the  textbooks  that  are  used  in 
white  s<!hools  cannot  be  used  to  as  good  advantage  in  Indian  schools  as 
could  be  text-books  especially  ])repared  for  such  schools.  Therefore,  it 
is  suggested  that  a  set  of  textbooks  for  Indian  schools  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Government,  and  that  the  printing  of  them  should  be  done 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office.^ 


^Upon  tlie  Hiibject  of  text-books  for  Indian  scIiooIh  prepared  by  the  Govemmeiity 
S.  C.  Armstrong,  superintendent  of  the  Hampton  school,  says: 

Hampton  Normal  and  Aoricultural  Institution, 

Hampton,  Va.^  October  2^  188&. 
Mr.  Obekly,  Supirintendent  Indian  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  Since  the  Mohonk  meeting,  where  I  op]5osed  yoar  idea  of  making  a  set 
of  (Government  text-books  for  Indians,  I  have  disoossed  the  matt«r  with  the  teachers 
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METHOD   OF  OBTAINING  PUPILS  FOR  TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

The  method  of  obtaiuing  pupils  for  the  several  traiuing-schools  should 
be  changed.  Each  of  these  schools,  just  before  the  comraenceraeut  of 
the  school  year,  sends  its  representative  to  the  several  agencies  from 
which  it  expects  to  obtain  Indian  children,  and  then  a  kind  of  compe- 
tition between  the  representatives  of  the  several  schools  ensues.  Each 
tries  to  induce  Indian  children  to  consent  to  go  to  the  school  he  repre- 
sents. The  consequence  is  that  promises  are  made  to  Indian  children 
and  their  parents  that  are  afterwards  broken.  Another  bad  result  of 
this  competitive  canvassing  for  pupils  for  the  training-schools  is  seen 
in  the  bad  physical  and  bad  moral  condition  of  some  of  the  pupils  thus 
obtained. 

In  his  eagerness  to  obtain  pupils,  the  agent  of  one  school  will  accept 
children  that  have  been  permitted  to  go  home  on  vacation  from  another 
school  on  condition  that  they  would  return  to  the  school,  paying  their 
own  traveling  expenses.  By  not  going  back  to  the  school  they  have 
been  attending,  and  by  going  to  another  school,  they  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  a  change,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  this  way,  get  their  traveling  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  Government.  Of  ten  pupils  obtained  at  the  Quapaw 
Agency,  for  the  Carlisle  school,  last  September,  six  were  pupils  of  Has- 
kell Institute,  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  home  on  vacation  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  return  to  that  school  and  pay  their  own 
traveling  expenses  in  returning.  The  agent  of  one  school  will  also  ac- 
cept Indian  boys  who  have  been  expelled  from  another  school  for  in- 
corrigible conduct,  and  will  receive  what  may  be  called  professional 
runaway  boys  who  make  a  practice  of  going  to  a  school  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  year  for  no  other  purpose  apparently  than  to 
run  away  from  it  within  a  few  months  thereafter. 

of  our  Indian  classes  here,  and  have  found  so  many  reasonable  objections  to  the  best 
t«xt  books  we  can  get  here,  that  I  have  changed  my  mind  and  am  ready  to  advocate 
the  preparation,  by  competent  persons,  of  a  set  of  school  text-books  for  Indian  schools. 
Mr.  Riggs,  and  perhaps  others,  has  already  done  some  good  work  in  that  direction. 

If  the  work  should  be  well  done,  it  would  be  a  great  help.  I  think  the  reading 
books,  arithmetics,  histories,  &c.,  now  in  use,  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  frankly  that  in  this  matter  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong, 

and  1  am  ready  to  assist  this  work  in  any  way  I  can. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

8.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 

Upon  the  same  subject  Arthur  Grabowskii,  the  able  superintendent  of  Haskell 
Institute,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Indian  School  Superintendent,  says: 

''I  have  before  me  on  my  desk  all  the  text-books  sent  to  Haskell,  and  have  exam- 
ined them  and  find  them  as  much  adapted  to  our  use  as  French  ones  would  be.  Take 
the  definitions  of  words,  stories  of  morals,  etc.,  in  Readers,  all  well  adapted  to  pupils 
from  civilized  families,  houses,  towns,  etc.,  but  furnishing,  in  word  and  definition, 
and  in  condition  of  people  represented  in  stories,  as  much  meaning  to  the  Indian  as 
wonld  stories  of  the  actual  condition  of  Moon-ites  or  Snn-ites  to  us.'' 
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Oue  of  the  siiperintendeDts  writes  iu  disparagement  of  the  practice 
of  canvassing  for  pupils,  and  says: 

I  fear  not  that  this  school  would  suffer  in  such  a  canvass,  but  as  this  is  done  at 
Government  expense  I  would  respectfully  point  to  a  considerable  saving  that  might 
be  effected  were  the  selecting  of  pupils  for  the  industrial  schools  made  the  daty  of 
one  agent,  to  whom  the  number  of  vacancies  might  be  reported. 

A  BLACK-LIST  AND  A  REFORM  SCHOOL  SUGGESTED. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  suggested  that  the  names  of  the 
pupils  who  run  away  from  any  school,  and  of  pupils  expelled  for  inoor- 
rigible  conduct,  should  be  reported  to  the  Indian  Bureau  and  be  placed 
upon  a  black-list  in  the  Education  Division.  A  copy  of  this  blacklist 
should  be  sent  to  each  school,  and  the  names  added  to  it  in  the  Indian 
Bureau  should  be  regularly  reported  to  all  the  schools.  No  school 
should  be  permitted  to  receive  as  a  pupil  a  runaway  or  an  incorrigible 
without  first  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 

But  something  more  than  blacklisting  should  be  done  in  punish- 
ment of  the  hopelessly  incorrigible  pupils  of  the  schools.  Some  pupils 
are  malicious  and  will  not  submit  to  discipline.  If  one  of  these  desire 
to  go  back  to  the  reservation  and  is  not  permitted  to  do  so,  he  becomes 
rebellious  and  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  school.  If  he  is  permitted  to 
return  to  the  reservation,  he  will  soon  reappear  at  another  school,  and 
then  speedily  seek  to  obtain  ^Ueave  of  absence"  again  by  repeating  his 
demoralizing  acts  of  incorrigibility.  There  should  be  a  school  forincor- 
rigibles,  to  which  all  such  pupils  of  the  Government  and  contract  train- 
ing- and  boarding-schools,  as  well  as  the  incorrigible  children  of  the 
agencies,  might  be  sent  for  punishment,  reformation,  and  education. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  AND   THE  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

• 

The  co-operation  with  the  Government  of  the  great  religions  and 
philanthropic  organizations  iu  educational  work  among  the  Indians  is 
desirable.  For  hundreds  of  years  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  la- 
bored, if  not  together  yet  in  the  fellowship  of  good  works,  to  Ohristian- 
ize  and  civilize  the  Indian,  and  both  these  great  religions  snbdivisions 
have  been  making  effort  iu  this  behalf  by  laboring  to  educate  not  only 
^he  Indian  child  but  also  the  Indian  man  and  woman. 

Christian  effort  educated  and  civilized  the  five  tribes,  and  has  set,  in 
Indian  affairs,  an  example  by  which  the  Government  might  profit. 
During  the  twelve  months  that  ended  with  the  date  of  this  report,  the 
religious  organizations  of  the  country  accomplished  an  amount  of  edu- 
cational work  an)ong  the  Indians  that  may  well  challenge  general  atten- 
tion and  certainly  merits  applause.  For  support  of  contract  boarding- 
schools  these  organizations  added  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
amounts  paid  to  such  schools  by  the  Government,  and  for  the  support 
of  missiou  schools — schools  for  the  support  of  which  the  Government 
gave  nothing — the  religious  societies  from  which  the  Indian  OflBce  sao 
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eeeded  in  obtaining  reports,  contributed  $78,431.  In  addition  to  tbis, 
religious  societies  made  large  contributions  to  the  Carlisle  and  other 
trainiug'SchooIs,  and  in  erection  of  Indian  school-houses  on  reserva- 
tions expended  during  the  year  $71,845.  This  fact  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  other  fact  that  Congress  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  repairing  school-houses  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  only  $40,000,  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  amount  that  was  ex- 
pended by  religious  societies  in  one  year  for  building  purposes  alone. 
An  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  and 
repairing  Indian  school-houses  is  entirely  inadequate  to  satisfy  the 
demands  now  being  made  by  the  Indians  themselves  for  school  house 
facilities. 

All  persons  who  know  what  has  been  done  by  Christian  effort  in  Indian 
educational  work,  must  heartily  agree  in  saying  that  this  efifbrt  should 
not  be  permitted  to  relax  by  reason  of  a  failure  of  the  Government  to 
encourage  religious  organizations  that  wish  to  send  their  schoolmasters 
among  the  Indians.  But  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  induce  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  organizations  not  to  relax  their  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  should  not  lead  it  into  the  mistake  of  permitting 
any  sect  or  educational  society  to  use  the  friendship  of  the  Government 
in  its  own  interest — to  use  the  Government  in  any  eflPort  to  proselytize  or 
to  fill  its  own  purse. 

Therefore,  the  Government  should  enter  into  no  entangling  alliance 
with  any  religious  denomination  or  educational  society.  It  should  not 
permit  any  religious  society  to  make  its  proselyters  or  its  missionaries, 
as  such,  teachers  of  Government  schools.  In  other  words,  it  should  not 
permit  any  teacher  to  be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government  as  a 
Presbyterian  or  Catholic  or  Episcopalian  or  Baptist  Government-school 
teacher,  and  it  should  not,  in  its  liberality,  say  to  either  the  Catholic 
or  Presbyterian  or  Baptist  or  Episcopalian  Church:  "Here  are 
school  buildings,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  use  of  an  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Govern- 
ment school  for  Indians.  You  may  take  them  free  of  rent  and  supply 
the  school  with  teachers  who  are  of  your  church,  and  make  it  an  In- 
dian school  of  your  denomination,  and  the  Government  will  pay  you 
so  much  per  capita  per  annum  for  every  Indian  child  you  may  induce 
or  the  Government  may  compel  to  attend  the  school."  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  give  away  to  one  church  one  of  its  school- buildings  on 
such  terms,  it  would  be  compelled,  if  its  acts  were  controlled  by  logic,  to 
give  another  building  to  another  church,  until  it  would  have  none  under 
its  own  control,  and  there  would  be  inaugurated,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government,  a  wrangle  of  the  sects  over  the  appropriations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  over  the  souls  of  the  Indians  on  the  other.  The  Govern- 
ment should  control,  by  its  own  appointees,  all  schools  which  occupy 
baildings  erected  with  funds  appropriated  for  school-building  purposes. 
While  doing  this,  the  Government  should  be  liberal  in  making  contracts 
with  religious  denominations  to  teach  Indian  children  in  schools  estab- 
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lished  by  those  denominations.  It  should  throw  open  the  door  and  say 
to  all  denominations:  "There  should  be  no  monopoly  in  good  works- 
Enter  all  of  you  and  do  whatever  your  hands  may  find  of  good  work  to 
do,  and  in  your  efforts  the  Government  will  give  to  you  encouragement 
out  of  its  liberal  purse.''  In  other  words,  the  Government,  without  par- 
tiality, should  encourage  all  the  churches  to  work  in  this  broad  field  of 
philanthropic  endeavor,  but  in  its  management  of  Government  schools 
it  should  be  in  no  degree  under  sectarian  control. 

UNIFORM  SCHOOL-BUILDINGS  SUGGESTED. 

A  plan  of  uniform  school-buildings  has  been  prepared  under  my  di- 
rection and  is  submitted  herewith.*  This  plan  was  prepared  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  expensive  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  whenever  the  building  of  a  new  school-house 
becomes  necessary;  and  (2)  to  provide  school-houses  so  arranged  that 
the  sexes  may  be  kept  apart  and  the  pupils  may  be  provided  with 
abundance  of  light  and  pure  air. 

The  plan  is  of  a  two-story  building  to  be  used  by  a  boaniingschool 
which  has  fifty  pupils.  Without  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  on'either  floor,  the  proposed  building  could  be  made  to  accommo- 
date one  hundred  pupils.  To  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pupils  it  would  be  only  necessary  to 
add  an  L  ^^  T  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  t*^®  wings  shown  in  the  plan.  But,  for 
reasons  stated  by  the  architect  who  prepared  the  plan,  it  might  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  have  more  than  one  building  for  a  school  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pupils. 

A     CONPERENCK     OF      SUPERINTENDENTS     OP      INDUSTRIALSCHOOL43 

SUGGESTED. 

That  the  persons  who  are  most  interested  in  Indian  school  matters 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  together  and  discuss  methods  of  in- 
struction and  suggest  amendments  of  the  Indian  school  system,  a  con- 
vention of  the  superintendents  of  Indian  industrial-schools  is  suggested. 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  make  an  a])propriation  to  pay  the  exi^euses 
of  a  conference  of  this  kin<l,  to  be  held  next  year. 

AN   ASSISTANT   INDIAN   SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT   ASKED  FOR. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1S85,  making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  (Tovernment,  it  is  provided 
that  tin*  Indian  OIVkh*  shall  have  **  four  clerks  of  class  four,  one  of  whom 
shall  have  charge  of  the  (Mlncational  division."  Under  this  provision 
of  law,  a  clerk  of  class  four  was  assigned  to  and  placed  in  chargeof  the 
Education  Divisiou.  Ir  is  suggeste<l  that  Congress  should  autliorize  the 
appointment  of  an  Assistant  Indian  School  Superintendent  in  lieu  of  this 
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\  elerk  of  class  four.  The  Indian  School  Superintendent  is  now  perform- 
i  ing  the  duties  of  this  clerk  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Education  Division 
r  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  but  his  duties  will  frequently  require  his  absence 
'  from  the  capital.  Therefore  there  should  be  an  Assistant  Superin- 
'  tendent  to  take,  at  such  times,  the  Superintendent's  place  in  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and,  during  that  officer's  absence,  attend  to  the  very  important 
interests  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Education  Division. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

In  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  school  system,  a  public 
officer,  if  clothed  with  powers  enabling  him  to  properly  perform  the 
duties  of  such  administration,  might  find  ample  opportunity  for  hard 
work  that  would  give  the  grateful  return  of  a  consciousness  that  some- 
thing had  been  added  by  his  labors  to  the  not  too  abundant  store  of 
huiian  hap])iness.  But  the  Indian  School  Superintendent  does  not  pos- 
sess official  authority  that  enables  him  to  efficiently  control  the  Indian 
school  system.  He  has  no  official  powers.  He  is  a  superintendent  who 
must  superintend  by  indirection — by  inducing  another  officer  to  act 
upon  his  suggestions  and  recommendations.  Desiring  to  communicate 
with  the  Indian  schools,  of  which  he  i6  declared  by  the  title  of  his  office 
to  be  the  Superintendent,  his  communication  will  have  no  vitality  if  it 
is  not  made  in  the  name  of  another  officer.  These  objections  to  the 
office  of  Indian  School  Superintendent  have  been,  in  my  case,  modified 
in  some  degree  by  the  action  of  Commissioner  Atkins,  who,  with  your 
consent,  has  enlarged  the  restricted  duties  of  my  undefined  office  by 
permitting  me  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  superintending  and  managing 
Indian  school  affairs.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  undei;  the 
existing  arrangement  in  the  Indian  Bureau  the  Indian  School  Superin- 
tendent does,  in  effect,  perform  the  duties  of  Superintendent,  he  does  not 
perform  those  duties  in  the  exercise  of  an  official  right  that  might  be 
insisted  upon.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  suggestion  that  the  duty  of  an 
adequately  authoritative  supervision  of  the  Indian  school  system  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  Indian  School  Superintendent  by  law,  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve^ an  unwise  one. 

Acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  theCommissipnerof  Indian  Affairs 
for  his  abundant  manifestations  of  confidence  in  my  ability  to  properly 
manage  the  affairs  which  have  been  committed  to  my  charge,  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  to  you  for  consideration  the  facts  and  suggestions  of  this 
report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  OBERLY, 

Indian  ScJwol  Superintendent. 
Hon.  L.  Q.  0.  Lamar, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^ 

Washington,  D.  C» 
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Department  of  the  Intkriok, 
Office  of  Indian  AffaibSi 

fVashingUtn,  D.  C,  Oo/ofrer  28,  ia& 

Hon.  John  H.  Oberly, 

Superintendent  United  States  Indian  Schools, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  directions,  I  have  prepared  and sabmit herewith 
a  dcHign  for  a  uniform  plan  of  scbool-bnildings  for  the  United  States  IndHLn  semoe. 

The  requirenientH  are,  firHt,  suitable  accommodations  for  teachers  and  pnpili,io 
arranged  that  Hucb  accommodations  may  be  increased  or  diminished  without  any  «1* 
teration  of  the  general  plan  ;  secon<l,  economy  in  arrangement  and  constraction. 

Gov(;rued  by  these  requirements,  I  have  prepared  the  accompanying  general  pItt 
of  a  two-story  framo  building  to  be  used  as  a  boarding-school,  to  accommodate  fiftj 
scholars  (Sheets  A  and  B).  Without  any  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  roomi 
on  either  iloor,  this  building  can  be  made  to  comfortably  accommodate  one  bundnd 
pupils  by  using  tlie  assembly-rooms  for  sitting-rooms,  making  dormitories  of  theslt- 
ting-rooiuH  on  second  Hoor,  and  increasing  the  number  of  beds  in  the  large  dormitoriflii 

To  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hnndred  popilii 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  add  an  Lor  X  t4>  ^^ch  of  the  present  wing^  (see  Sheet 
C  for  additions  numbered  1  and  2), 

Whether  it  would  be  well  to  place  so  many  under  one  roof  is  something  I  think 
worth  your  careful  regard.  Placed  under  one  roof,  the  first  cost  would  not  be  so  great, 
but  in  case  of  lire  the  whole  establishment  would  very  likely  be  destroyed.  Sogrest 
a  loHS  might  not  be  incurred  if  the  additional  buildings  were  detached,  as  shown  in 
Sheet  C.  Tlien^  1  and  2  might  occupy  the  place  of  3  and  4.  Other  detached  baild- 
ingrt,  aH  f)  and  (>,  tor  dormitories,  could  be  added  a«  required,  and  if  necessary  the 
scliool-rooms  could  all  be  located  in  one  buihling  of  one  or  two  stories,  and  completely 
divided,  as  sln»wn  in  7  and  jS  of  the  sa«  e  sheet,  ho  that  the  original  bnildiug,  and  3, 
4,  r>,  and  0,  might  be  used  as  dormitories  and  work-  and  reading-rooms,  while  nearby 
were  the  schools  7  and  K 

Other  udvantageH  in  a  plan  of  detached  buildings  will  readily  occur  in  connection 
with  the  necessity  for  couiplete  si*paratiou  of  the  si'xes. 

In  tin'  present  jilan  I  have  thought  it  best  to  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  the 
experience  t>f  the  War  Dei)artment  in  arrangement  of  dormitories  in  barracks,  and 
so  have  not  partitioned  the  upper  floor  into  small  bt;d-rooms,  because  the  single  large 
room  is  health  i<^r  and  more  economical  as  to  bod -space  and  heating.  An  objection  to 
a  series  of  Hiuall  rooms  to  be  used  as  dormitories  by  thes<*  Indian  children  lies  in 
this,  that  it  is  ditllcult  to  keep  the  rooms  in  good  order.  A  large  assortment  of  dev- 
iltry may  be  carried  on  in  a  small  room  that  would  bo  hardly  attempted  in  a  large 
one.  It  is  not  possible  to  exercise  a  proper  oversight  of  these  children  if  they  are 
parceled  off  in  small  squads  and  each  squad  given  a  room  to  itself.  In  the  event  of 
fire  great  confusion  must  ensue — maybe  loss  of  life.    I  think  it  likely  the  moral  as 
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well  as  tlie  physical  welfare  of  these  yoangsters  can  be  better  cared  for  iu  large,  open, 
clean,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated  dormitories. 

No  lanndry  or  water-closet  accommodations  are  shown  in  the  plan  submitted.  I 
think  provision  for  these  should  be  made  in  small  detached  buildings,  well  away  from 
the  main  buildings,  but  »asy  of  access. 

I  have  not  shown  any  elevation,  because  that  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  taste; 
it  may  be  plain  or  otherwise.  An  elevation  suitable  for  one  location  would  not  be 
for  some  other.  Nor  have  I  shown  any  verandah,  as  that  may  or  may  not  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable.     Such  an  addition  can,  however,  be  made  at  anytime. 

The  kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining-room  accommodations  are  ample  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  people,  but  in  case  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils,  additional  dining-room  accommodations  can  be  had  by  building  a  room  as 
large  or  larger  than  the  one  shown  on  first-floor  plan  (Sheet  A),  placing  it  aoro88  the 
end  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry  extension,  as  shown  on  Sheet  C  (dotted  inclosnre  No. 
9).  Wardrobes,  where  required,  should  be  of  the  portable  kind.  The  little  closets 
asaally  found  here  and  there  in  a  building  are  scarcely  better  than  small  pest-holes 
wherein  vermin  go  nest -hiding,  and  foul  clothing  is  thrust. 

The  main  building  contains  ten  rooms  for  use  of  teachers  and  other  employes.  This 
building  separates  entirely  the  two  wings ;  each  wing  has  its  own  entrance  and  exits 
front  and  rear  and  to  the  dining-room.  The  main  building  has  its  own  entrance 
and  staircase,  and  this  arrangement  may  be  preserved  in  any  further  extension  of 
the  building.  Additional  quarters  for  teachers  or  other  employes  may  be  secured  by 
building  forward  on  the  present  front  of  the  main  building,  as  shown  by  dotted  in- 
closnre No.  10,  Sheet  C.     This  would  give  four  more  good  rooms. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  economical  extension  of  a  building  like  the  one 
shown  on  Sheets  A  and  B.  But  it  is  something  to  consider  as  to  whether  such  exten- 
sion shall  be  by  buildings  connected  with  the  original  one  or  in  a  detached  form,  as 
shown  on  Sheet  C.  In  most  of  the  places  where  Indian  schools  are  required,  ground 
is  not  so  valuable  that  the  buildings  need  be  huddled  too  closely  together.  Consid- 
erations of  health  and  safety  and  against  total  wreck  by  fire  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  detached  plan  as  being  the  best  where  accommodations  for  over  one  hundred 
pupils  are  to  be  provided.  One  hundred  or  a  less  number  can  be  safely  and  econom- 
icaUy  housed  in  one  building,  like  that  shown  on  Sheets  A. 

Cellarage,  if  needed  for  any  purpose,  may  be  provided  for  beneath  any  of  these 
buildings. 

I  submit  these  plans  as  embodying  all  the  requirements  of  a  school-building  for 
Indian  children.  They  are  well  lighted ;  the  exposure  can  be  so  regulated  that  on 
every  clear  day  the  sun's  rays  shall  penetrate  into  every  room,  thus  promoting  health 
and  comfort.  The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  accommodations  are 
such  as  would  obtain  in  a  detached  building,  as  the  children  can  be  kept  out  of  both, 
except  at  the  regular  meal  times. 

The  accommodations  for  the  boys  are  entirely  separate  from  those  for  the  girls. 
Communication  through  the  main  building  to  the  wings  is  easily  observed  and  con- 
trolled by  those  in  charge.  The  buildings  can  be  erected  in  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  as 
desired,  and  may  be  made  very  plain,  or  stylish,  as  seems  to  befit  the  situation. 

In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  those  places  where 

schools  are  likely  to  be  needed,  I  submit  no  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PAUL  BRODIE, 

Draughtsman. 
6067  IND IX 
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EEPOET   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  A.~INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES,  POSITIONS 

[Famished  in  oompUanee  witfa 


Blmckfeet  Agmmejf  BKmmtmmtu^i 


Name. 


O.  B.  Bartlett.... 

Nora  Allen 

Kate  M.  Graham 
H.  E.  Bartlett . . 


A.  P.  Hutchison 

J.A.  McClain 

George  P.  Gregory  .. 
Lorin  C.  Springer — 

Ida  Williams 

Sallie  Hambleton  . . . . 

Hattie  Lamond 

Abe  Boyd 

Mina  Estlinbanm.... 

Carrie  Berger 

H.  Emily  Ingram  — 
Bosetta  Hodgkiss — 

Annie  Hogg 

H.  Emily  Ingram 

Hattie  HoCleUand. . . 

Hand  Tucker 

N.  B.  Keller 

Mary  E.  Loper 

Henry  Gnerrier 

Mina  Estlinbanm 

Forest  Denver 

John  Hamilton 

John  Estlinbanm 

Lonis  Hieronymns... 

Alft^  Brown 

Chester  A.  Arthur. . . 
Lester  Rising  Bear  . . 

Pratt 

Chester  A.  Arthur. .. 

NeUMcCurdy 

H.F.Keller 

Jim 

Edmund 

Ki«er 

Hannah  Large  Chief. 

Stacy 

Temi>est 

Mabel 

Warpath 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 

F. 
F. 


Baoe. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Age. 


43 
17 
16 
40 


Married 

or 
single. 


PosiUon. 


M. 

S. 
8. 
M. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron  and  assistant  teacher 


At  the  above  school  the  foUowing  indnstries  are  taught: 
Cheyenne  and  Ar»pako  Agency,  Indlna  Territory. — 


1* 


M. 
M. 
M, 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 


w. 

86 

w.  • 

27 

w. 

81 

w. 

26 

w. 

26 

w. 

22 

w. 

80 

N. 

40 

w. 

34 

w. 

44 

w. 

60 

L 

28 

W. 

42 

W. 

60 

W. 

16 

W. 

26 

W. 

23 

W. 

26 

L 

80 

W. 

34 

W. 

26 

W. 

18 

W. 

38 

W. 

82 

L 

26 

I. 

28 

L 

21 

I. 

18 

L 

23 

W. 

82 

W. 

28 

I. 

20 

I. 

17 

I. 

21 

I. 

16 

I. 

17 

I. 

10 

L 

17 

I. 

22 

M. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

Mt 

8. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 


Superintendent 

—  .do 

Teacher 

....do 

— do 

....do  ................... 

.-  do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron , 

....do 

....do 

Assistant  matron 

....do  ................... 

....do  ................... 

....do 

Seamstreaa 

....do 

....do 

Cook 

....do 

....do  ................... 

....do 

Baker  (for  both  schools) 
....do 

Tailor  (for  both  aohools) 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Laundress 

Lanndryman 

Helper 

...do  ................... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnairiea  are  taoghl; 


EEPORT  OF  INDIAIT  SCHOOL   8UPBBINTENDENT. 
!IErt,  ETC. ,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1B86. 

M  of  Mt  kppnif  ed  July  4,  ISU.) 

reel  BoitrdiBB  niiil  DaT-achsal, 


rtV    "'^'^ 

When  bom. 

Salary 

paid. 

UBM    June  SO,  less 
I.I8S4'JuncaO,188S 

Eu 

(LOW 
720 
MO 
720 

1741  81 

. 

. 

,,»,|,...»,,» 

KiriDK,  nod  hoDienork. 
il  n«ar4la))-Sch«*l. 


1.ISB* 

Mar.lS 

t,18«S 

JoDeSO 
Miir.  »l 

1,186: 

JnnpSO 

oci,  3; 

L,H«4 

JnoeaO 

I,  ISM 

June  SO 

1,1BM 

SoptaO 

1.1885 

JaiieSO 

1,1881 

1,1881 

Sept  SO 
MJir.  31 

June  30 

1,1884 

MH.  31 

l,tB8S 

M.y  27 

UB8S 

jnoB3i 

;;E 

aeptSO 
M.r.  3\ 

LI88S 

JnneSO 

aVptao 

JnneM 

iiE 

Sept.  30 
Feb.    « 

LWM 

June  30 

M«31 

<,18S5 

'.1884 

Sept  10 
Dec.  31 

,188* 

1.1885 

Mu'.Sl 
Sept.  IB 

',188* 

Sept.  30 

Mu-.Sl 

.1885 

J.U.BBO 

OblD... 

New  York 
Ohio 


Wf»oonain 

NDttbCarolin*.. 


Kentnoky  . . 

lows 

Colorado  — 


eoDOO 

tsooo 

1»M) 

MO  DO 


50  40 
33  to 

SB  35 
75  00 
BO  W 

n  DO 

87  GO 


swing,  huoHkeeplDg.  uid  eboring. 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES :  NAMES, 


Clieyeiiiie  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indiaa  TerritMTr- 


Name 


A.  A.  Whiting 
J.  A.  McClain 
T.  W.  Potter 
Anna  C.  Hamilton 
J.  W.  Hallowell 
Ha  WilliamB 
Amelia  C.  Kable 
E.  M.  Crotzer 
Ida  M.  Whiting 
Lizzie  Cade 
Anna  Hoag 
Ida  M.  Whiting 
Fannie  Sage 
Fannie  Eaton 
Lizzie  Cade 
Lizzie  Doaglass 
Lizzie  Cade 
Thomas  Milea 
George  Kood  . 
William  Carroll 
Dawson  Cook 
Kittie  Miles 
Jay  Hamilton 
James  Frost 
Chester  A.  Arthur 
Betty  Arthur 
Yick-e-a  Tich-ke-matse 
Jane  Bear  Robe 
Doty  Cut  Nose 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indostriea  are  tanghi ; 


Cheyenne  River  Agencyt 


Emma  C.  Swan  . 
Louisse  Cavalier 
Annie  Kunyan . . 
Marun  Byron  . . . 
Annie  Brown  . . . 
LovinaE.  Little. 
Mary  Brown 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


40 
26 
41 
37 
30 
37 
25 


M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
a 


Principal  teacher 
Assistant  teacher 

Seamstress 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstriea  are  taught  * 
Cheyenne  Birer  Agencyy  IHUt*! 


MatUdaA.Swift.. 
Cecilia  Narcelle. . . 
Jennie  Van  Meter 
Alft^  C.Smith... 


F. 

W. 

32 

M. 

F. 

H. 

25 

M. 

P. 

H. 

23 

S. 

M. 

H. 

25 

M. 

Teacher 
. . .  .do  . . 
....do  ... 
. . .  .do  . . . 


■   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.        CXXXIII 
3SITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Cnntinupii. 


s  Indnstrisl  B<»rdlnK.iehi»l. 


..SS...  1 '.'-".»-  1      ""'""■■ 

p^d. 

rol        1    ISW^J           so.  IBM      MUBMb         tU 

BW 

woo  DO 

Jul      11881    J         301885 

000 
MO 

800  00 

MM 

300 
300 
300 
30U 
300 
300 
380 

eo 
m 

60  BO 

48  20 

60  30 

12  71 

Ort    111884     D        ai'lB8« 

1 

Ju      1  IMS    J         M  IBdS 

! 

Sn.  Jl.lKM  !  JaDF30, 
Brpl  1. 1«84  ,  Sor.  17, 
Sn-.  !1, 1884  I  Jono  30, 


1BS4|  New  York 

1885,  EDKtiDd 

1884'!  UlchlKUi 

1885  j  Englaod 


DnHiIic  Turk.  );udeiilag,  an 


re  ol  ■took. 


138  9« 
220  11 


1,1«M     JdDSSO.  188.'.      PeDDBjlTI 

1.1884  jDDs30,lS8i  Nebraiks 
1.  ISM  JuDcM.  loss  I  DakoU  .. 
LISSSI  JaneM.lWS  ...do.... 
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TaUe  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAHBS, 


Haiiie. 


Vietorl*  B.  ItbeU 

One*  Thorp 

Onc«  Thorp 

Fannie  H.  Webb 

EUa  Burton 

Pauline  R.  Thorp 
STa  Stephen«on  . 

Etthrsr  Tracy 

Paaline  R.  Thorp 
BTa  Stepbenaon  . 


■Harried 
Age.         or 
■Ingle. 


PoaitioD. 


F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 


27 
25 
25 
28 
28 
66 
22 
M 
96 
22 


S. 

S. 

S. 

H.     t 

S. 

8. 

8. 

S. 

S. 

8. 


Teacher 

...do 

Aaaiatant  teacher. 

...do 

!  Ifatnm 

.do 


do 

Cook 
do 


At  the  above  achool  the  following  indnatriea  are  tangiit 


Alfred  A.  Wood 

Victoria  K.  lebell , 

Trinadad  QoQsaleii 

Cleopas  Jaeger 

Ella  Burton 

Cbonita  Jaeger 

ICaud  A.  Diokerson 

ChoniuNailor , 

Rachel  Oonsalee 

Jnan 


M. 
P. 
M. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


30 

8. 

27 

8. 

88 

M. 

80 

M. 

27 

8. 

20 

8. 

20 

a 

27 

a 

84 

M. 

8. 

Teacher 

do 

Indoatriai  teacher 

Matron 

. ..  .do 

Cook 

....do 

...  do 

— do 

Wat«r.carrier 


At  the  above  achool  the  following  indnatriea  are  taaght : 


L.  L.  Uartman H. 

C.A.M.  Hartman I  P. 

Martha  Bompard I  P. 

Suey  Big  Knife F. 

Clara  Crary  Woman j  P. 

J.Clarke P. 


w. 

65 

M. 

w. 

42 

M. 

I. 

22 

M. 

1 

I. 

20 

8. 

L 

18 

S. 

W. 

29 

M. 

Teacher  . . 
Matron .  . 
Seamstreaa 

— do 

.  ...do 

— do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indostriee  are  taa|^t : 
Creek  and  liower  Br«l«  AgeMcy,  D«k«»t««— 


Nellie  A.  King P. 

W.W.  Welle M. 

Julia  E.  John«on :  P. 

UUie  E.  Oaamann I  P. 

P.C.Hall  P. 

Elvira  C.  Oaemann F. 

Sarah  J.  Scott P. 

Jennie  Wella F. 

Hannah  Lonergan F. 


w. 

21 

8. 

w. 

30 

M. 

w. 

20 

8. 

w. 

23 

8. 

w. 

47 

M. 

w. 

50 

M. 

w. 

41 

M. 

w. 

23 

M. 

w. 

29 

8. 

Principal  teacher 


I  ..  do 

Aaaiatant  teacher  and  aeamatreaa. 

. . .  do 

..  do 

Matron 

— do 

..do 

Cook .• 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnatriea  ai«  taa^t: 


BEPOBT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   8UPEEINTEKDENT. 
POSmONS,  SALABIES,  ETC.— Continued. 

rcr  ■■■l4tll«-Mll*oL. 


/olT  1.  ISU  I  Sept.  I 
Sept.  10. 18B4' Jute  31 
/dI;  l.ltS4  Sept.  1 
BcpL  10,  IH84  JiueSI 
JdIj  I.ISM  Sept.  I 
8epLI0.1SB4  Jun^Si 
Jul;  I.  imt  Sept  I 
Sept.  ID.  1864  June  31 
Jul;  1.  ISM  j  Sept.  I 
Sept.ll).lBS4:  JonaSI 


MJchiKU 

ittlUK  wood. 


ISHt,  Citliranil*... 


JnlT    I. 

Jnly  1,  ISM  I  Sept. 
Sept  ID,  1«M  I  Sxpt  a 
I  Oct  1.1684,  Jan.  3 
Feb,  1,1«8S  Junes 
Oct   10.188*1  June! 

Sawitii,  hodBevDrk.  Cumliig,  uid<Hl 

M««FJt»g.  aad  Dor-nclio*!. 


niiiou 

CrilfaniU... 


Tinning.  leiriDtE.  IioaKwork,  J 
Cfw  Creek  B*BnliBa-» 


laa  St 
isi  op 

116  T« 

sot  M 

248  82 
13100 


JdIj    1.1BB< 

J>dr  1.1684 

jBly    1,1684 
Deo.   4,186t 
JU.    1.1384 
Kit  W,  1889 

J» 
De 

6  30,1885    Pennejln 

300 

soo 

.    3.18M     Moot«iift 

23  8$ 

s  «.  1S8S     Wleconili 

IT20 
TM 

4D0 

480 
160 

430 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES: 


V 


Creek  and  Eiovrer  BraM  Anency,  1 


Name. 


Carroll  D.  Bon 

Edward  Healey . . . 

Ltila  I.  Bon 

Jennie  A.  Healey . 
Helena  B.  Johnson 

Anna  Johnson 

Carrie  Johnson  . . . 


M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


I  Married' 
Age.    '      or      ,' 
I  single. 


Position. 


31 
44 
25 
42 
23 
18 
20 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 


Principal  teacher 

do 

Matron 

— do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indastries 


Deril'a  I^ake  Apency,  1 


Jerome  Hont 

Joseph  E.  Brown 

Giles  Langel 

John  Apke 

Elmira  Levesqae 

Philomene  Eichenbaoh 
Anne  M.  Oiqaello 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

36 
27 
25 
30 
36 
4] 
42 


Principal  teacher 

. . . .  do 

Industrial  teacher 

do 

Matron  and  seamstress  . . 

Cook  

Assistant  cook  and  laiind 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indastries 


Fort  Belknap  Agency,  HI* 


H.  6.  Lincoln 

F. 
F. 

W. 
W. 

61 

M. 

Teacher  — 
Matron 

Emma  Stanley  -  r^-.,^^ 

* 

At  the  al 

Fort  BerfhoM  Agea'^y,  1 


PraukB.  Wells j  M. 

Mary  M.  Sleight F. 

Lizsie  H.  Sleight '  F. 

Bnrdette  McKinney i  M. 

George  W.  Sine |  M. 

John  R.  Hinton M. 

Kate  A.  Wells '  F. 

Cora  M.  Biickbee '  F. 

Li»«ie  X.  Sleight '  F. 


Ida  Sherwood 

Sarah  Walker 

Joseph  Franada 

Margaret  Rodgers 

Frances  H.  Macnider. 

Margaret  Rodgers 

Margaret  Rodgers 


F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


47 
36 
26 
60 
27 
26 
41 
30 
26 
32 
19 
36 
48 
46 
47 
47 


M. 

S. 

s. 

M. 
M. 

S. 
M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

M. 


Snperintendent 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher — 
Indastrial  teacher  . . . 

—  do 

— do 

Matron 

— do 

Seamstress 

— do 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook . 

. . .  do 

..  do 

Laundress  —  • 

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries 


HBPOET  OP  INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.       CXIXVII 
POSITIONS,  8ALABIES,  EtC— Contioued. 


!,°Hr  '™ssr     ^-i™ 

WT.™«6  appointed. 

2S. 

■^T' 

»720 

m 

•180  Ml 
540  00 
3«0  00 
12U00 

300  «a 

24B10 

208  ai 

900 

■•T^  ■■«■■»>■  B«>nlIii«-wlM«l. 

two 

MO 
BM 
MO 

•300  00 

soooo 

zz 

300  00 
300  00 
300  00 

ruBlBB.  tokiDC  <uid  tallorlnii. 

*2 

1000  00 

UUBChlMWiBB. 

7M 

MO 

<NH 
«M 

«10 

IBO 

•MO  00 
JOB  SB 

mee 
on  38 

388  20 
«1  BO 
31  S3 

300  00 
MM 

217  B« 

H7  30 

180  00 
13T00 

, 

sr 

Jaiy    1.18M    H.r  11, 18M '....do 

NBirTork 

iol,    B.1BM    Ang,   l,l««j....do 

...do 

Ihikolo 

...do 

Jnly     1.MM    JnDB3D,1885i....do 

F»b.  H,l«iS   JBoeM,lS8B     ...do   

—do 

9F«1t.|t  &nnlBg.  Md  dooMtlo  work.                                                                                                                 1 
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ERPOET   OP   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT 


Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYfii 


Colorado  Biver  Agcacy, 


Yiotoria  E.  Itbell 

One*  Thorp 

Grace  Thorp 

Fannie  M.  Webb 

EUa  Barton 

Pauline  R.  Thorp 
Bva  Stephenson  . 

Bather  Tracy 

Paoline  R.  Thorp 
Eva  Stephenson  . 


Sex. 

Race. 

Age. 

F. 

W. 

27 

F. 

W. 

25 

F. 

w. 

25 

F. 

w. 

28 

F. 

w. 

28 

F. 

w. 

55 

F. 

w. 

22 

F. 

w. 

36 

F. 

w. 

96 

F. 

w. 

22 

Married' 

or      I 

single.  ' 


Position. 


S. 
S. 
S. 
M. 

8. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 


Teacher 

...do - 

Assistant  teacher. 

...do 

Matron 

...do 

Seamstress 

...do 

Cook 

...do 


At  the  above  school  the  followiDg  Industrie 
Colorado  Rirer  Afgenej, 


Alfred  A.  Wood 

Victoria  E.  Isbell , 

Trinadad  GoQsales 

Cleopas  Jaeger 

EUaBnrton 

Cbonita  Jaeger 

Mand  A.  Dickerson 

ChoDitaNaUor ,.... 

Rachel  Oonsales 

Joan 


M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


80 

S. 

27 

S. 

88 

M. 

80 

M. 

27 

S. 

20 

S. 

20 

s. 

27 

s. 

84 

M. 

s. 

Teacher 

do 

Indnstrial  teacher 

Matron 

— do 

Cook 

....do 

. . .  do 

do 

Water-carrier 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indostriei 

€;row  Agency,  K 


L.  L.  Hartman 

C.  A.  M.  Hartman . . . 
Martha  Bompard  . . . 

SnsyBig  Knife 

Clara  Crazy  Woman 
J.  Clarke 


M. 

W. 

55 

M. 

F. 

W. 

42 

M. 

F. 

I. 

22 

M. 

F. 

I. 

20 

S. 

F. 

L 

18 

S. 

F. 

W. 

29 

M. 

Teacher  . . 
Matron .  ■ 
Seamstress 

. . .  .do 

do 

.  ...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indastrie< 
Crovr  Creek  and  Ijovrer  BraM  Agency, 


Nellie  A.  King 

W.W.Wells 

Julia  E.  Johnson . . . 
Lillie  E.  Oasmann  . 

P.C.Hall 

Elvira  C.  Oasmann 

Sarah  J.  Scott 

Jennie  Wells 

Hannah  Lonergan  . 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstrie( 


iEPOET  0¥  tlJBlAN    SCHOOL   SUPEEINTENDBNT.         CXXXIX 

I  ■ 

8,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continned. 
Boardiiig-«cli««l. 


TerHination 
of  service. 


Mar. 

Jane 

Ifar. 

June 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Mar. 

June 


31,1885 

80.1885 

31,1885 

80.1885 

31,1884 

31, 1885  ^ 

80,1885 

81,1885 

30.1885 


Where  bom. 


niinoie  .... 
Indiana... 
minoie  ... 
Indiana... 

Slinoia 

Norway  .. 
New  York 

Sweden 

Utah 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


1720 
720 
480 
480 
860 
800 
800 
300 
860 


Amount 
paid. 


ing,  farming,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  housework. 


t  I>ay-ach««l. 


$540  00 

180  00 

860  00 

120  00 

180  00 

72  00 

00  00 

270  00 

00  00 


Jan.  23, 1885    California. 
Jane  80, 1885  ;  England  .. 


$720 
720 


»iide  Boardinff-acliool. 


I,  carpentry,  farming,  drawing,  masic,  sewing,  and  hoasework. 


e  Indnstrial  Boardinn-achool. 


Jane  30, 1885 
j  Jane  30, 1885 
I  June  30, 1885 

Sept  18, 1884  ; 


Scotland  . 
Wisconsin 

, .  ..do 

...  do 


Apr.  18,1885  i...  do 

June  30, 1885   

June  30, 1885 
Jan.  7, 1885 
Feb.  20,1885 
June  30, 18M5 
Sept.  30, 1884 
Dec.  31,1884 
June  30, 1885 
Oct.  18,1884 
Dec.  31, 1884 
Mar.  2,1885 
May  26, 1885 
June  80, 1885 


Wisconsin 
Illinois  ... 
Wisconsin 
Vermont.. 
Wisconsin 
Germany  . 
Wisconsin 

...do 

Germany  . 
Wisconsin 

...do 

..  do 


sntry,  sewing,  and  bousework. 


$406  00 
814  00 


June  30, 1885 

i 

1  Ireland 

$450 
400 
825 
325 
325 

$450  00 

June  30, 1885 

Switzerland 

400  00 

June  30, 1885 

....do 

•«••••••••«•«••••«••««••»• 

825  00 

Mar.  31, 1885 

...do 

248  75 

June  30. 1885 

Mionesota 

^81  25 

$750 

$750  00 

400 

100  00 

300 

55  22 

250 

54  84 

300 

107  49 

450 

450  00 

400 

800  00 

200 

70  19 

200 

19  84 

200 

91  11 

240 

60  00 

240 

41  74 

240 

120  00 

200 

59  78 

200 

34  78 

200 

25  00 

200 

46  85 

200 

19  28 

CXL 
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Oreen  Bay  Agency,  WiscMMfai.- 


Name. 


John  W.  Olmsted  . . 
E.  A.  Goodnoagh  . . . 
Sarah  I.  Sliogerland 

Maggie  Niven , 

Mary  R.  Olmsted  . . 
Mary  Zydeman  — 
Ophelia  Wheelock . 

Lizzie  Bamsell 

DarbBamaell 


Sex.      Race. 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

45 
53 
55 
21 
45 
21 
22 
20 
25 


Married 
Age.   I      or 

single. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 


Position. 

I 

I 

Teacher ', 

...do : 

...do , 

...do ' 

..do 

...do 

...do ' 

...do i 

...do 


floopa  Talley  Afl^ency*  California.- 


M. 


Teacher 


At  the  above  sobool 


Kiowa,  Comanclie,  and  Wichita  Affcacy,  ladiaa  Tcnritorf- 


Georire  W,  Hunt 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

L 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

I. 

50 
31 
80 
20 
40 
25 
50 
22 
19 
26 
23 
43 
22 
26 
16 
29 
31 
23 
31 
24 
24 
31 
24 
23 
19 
20 

S. 

8. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

Hnnerintendent .  -.-.. 

B.  E.  Starr 

Teacher 

iTennie  C<)llins  r  x , . .  r  - 

....do  ......... 

Caroline  Wicks 

do 

Aaaton  Fonche  ....... 

IndniitriAl  t^Afilmr                  ...•••••• 

B.  F.  Simmons ......... 

...  do  ............. 

H.  E.  Brown  .............. 

Matmn  .    _.    

Laora  Doamoe 

A  Asintiant  mfttmn  .    

Eliza  Parton 

.  do 

Pft'wnAA  TTntM  -.    ... 

do  ....... •-      .  

^farv  Zotonm 

do            .     .                      

Emma  Wicks 

SAftmiitrAAii                                    

Ma»T  Zotonm ,.,,xrT .. 

Assistant  seamstress  ...... 

do   

Sarah  Ned 

Delia  Gee 

do     

S  A   McClelland 

Cook        

ICfttin  Dove 

do                                         

Tton  ClnlbArtAon 

do                                          

ITAtiA  DoVA 

do 

T.  J.  Edwards 

Baker  (for  both  Mhools)  ... 
T^Aiindreas  .. 

Nellie  Keller 

—  • 

KAtie  Dove 

do    

Belle  Fletcher 

do                                                 -•' 

Lnke . 

TTelnar -» 

Elmer 

...  do 

do 

f^ank  Bossee 

..1 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstriea  are  taa^^ 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Baqptoy^*  «t  ScTem-Dajr-schoolsi 


Commenoe- 

saent 
of  •enrioe. 


Termination 
of  Mnice. 


Jalj 

July 

7uly 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept  22, 1884 

Jnij    1,1884 

Jmm,     1. 1885 

June    1,1885 


1,1884' 
1,1884; 
1,1884  , 
1,1884  1 
1.1884 


"WTiere  bom. 


June  SO,  1885  Wisconsin 
Jnne  30, 1 885    Masaaohasetts . 

Jane  30, 1885  j do 

Jnne  30. 1885  |  Scotland  . . 
Jane  30, 1885  .  Dew  York 
Jane  30, 1885  |  Wisconsin 

Dec.  81,1884     ..  do 

Kay  31.1885  {...  do 

Jane30,1885 do 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

I>er 
annam. 


$400 
400 
400 
300 
800 
300 
30f 
300 
300 


Amoant 
paid. 


$400  60 
400  00 
409  00 
240  45 
249  45 
262  83 
150  00 
125  27 
24  73 


[••p»  TAlley  Day-«cliOol 


Jaly     1, 1884 


Jane  30, 1885  I  New  York 


I  tancrht  sewing. 


V 


che  Indastrial  Boardinv-ecliool. 


Jaly  1.1884 

Jalj  1.1881 

Jaly  1.1884 

July  1,1884 

Jaly  1.1884 

Oct.  1,1884 

July  1,1884 

Jaly  1.1884 

l>ec.  1. 1884 

Sept.  1,1884 

Apr.  1, 1885 

Jaly  1. 1884 

Jaly  1, 1884 

Ort.  1.1884 

Jan.  1, 1885 

Jaly  1,1884 

3ct.  1, 1884 
S'ov.  13. 1884 

J»n.  1, 1885 

July  1,1884 

July  1. 1884 

Sept.  1.1884 

Oct.  1. 1884 

July  1,1884 

I>ec.  1. 18R4 

Oct.  1.1884 


Jane  30, 1885 

'  Jane  30, 1885 

Jnne  30, 1885 

Jan<y80, 1885 

,  Sept  30, 1884 

Jane  30, 1885 

'  Jane  30, 1885 

Not.  30, 1884 

I  Jnne  30, 1885 

,  Mar.  31, 1885 

Jane  30, 1885 

I  Jane  30, 1885 

Sept  30, 1884 

i  Dec.  31, 1884 

Jane  30, 1886 

Sept  30, 1884  , 

Not.  12, 1884 

'  Dec.  31, 1884 

I  Jane  30, 1885 

i  Jane  30, 1885 

Aug.  29, 1884 

Sept  30, 1884  i 

Jane  30. 1885' 

Not.  30, 1884  | 

Jane  30. 1885  j 

Jane  30, 1885 


Kentucky Kentacky  . 

Indiana |  Indiana 

— do : do 

New  York |  New  York 


Indian  Territory. 
...do 


Lonisiana 

Texas  

Kentacky |  Kentacky 

Indian  Territory Indian  Territory. 

— do ■ do 

— do do 

do ! do 

New  York 

Indian  Territory 

— do 

— do 

Ohio 

Texas 

Virginia 

Texas  

PennsyWania 

Iowa 

Texas 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory 

— do 

— do 


New  York 

Indian  Territory. 

....do .'. 

...do 

Ohio 

Indian  Territory. 

Texas 

Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Iowa — 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 

...do 

....do 


$720 


$900 
600 
600 
600 
420 
420 
480 
150 
150 
160 
150 
860 
150 
150 
160 
360 
360 
860 
360 
360 
860 
860 
860 
60 
60 
60 


$720  00 


$900  00 

600  00 

600  00 

600- 00 

69  62 

815  00 

480  00 

62  35 

87  65 

87  23 

87  50 

860  00 

37  50 

37  50 

75  00 

48  91 

42  06 

47  94 

180  00 

860  00 

58  70 

29  35 

270  00 

24  94 

35  06 

45  00 


^ararinff  and  hrniAAwnrV. 
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Ki«wa»  Comanclic,  ttmd  Wichitm  A^nejt  ¥M<t«M  T«iTit*iT«— 


Name. 


W.W.  Seright 

Anna  M.  Clark 

Helen  U.  Whittaker 

MaryE.  Loper 

Katie  Kuhn 

EvaPiokard 

Hannah  Moore 

Rachel  Edge 

CeliaPiokard 

Samnel  Johnson 

Bailey 

Waa-soah 


Sex. 

• 

Bace. 

Age. 

M. 

W. 

41 

P. 

W. 

80 

P. 

W. 

35 

P. 

W. 

25 

P. 

W. 

20 

P. 

W. 

21 

P. 

L 

20 

P. 

I. 

20 

P. 

L 

18 

M. 

L 

28 

M. 

I. 

18 

M. 

I. 

17 

Married 

or 
single. 


S. 
M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

8. 
S. 
S. 
8. 


Position. 


I 


Superintendent. 

Teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

...do 

Cook 

do    

Laondress 

— do 

Helper 

....do 

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taai^ts 


Klaaiath 


Heylena  A.  Niokerson 

Pletoher  T.  Boyal 

Prank  M.  Anderson . . . 

Porester  W.  Boyal 

Mary  A.  Boyal 

P*.  Aeolia  Boyal 

Carrie  L.  Boyal 


P. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

P. 

w. 

P. 

w. 

P. 

w. 

50 
63 
21 
24 
54 
21 
17 


M. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

8. 


Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher , 

....do  ........................... 

....do  ............................ 

Matron ,.... 

Seamstress  and  assistant  tsaoher 
Assistant  matron  and  oook 


At  the  above  school  the  foUowing  industries  ai«  tMi^kt: 


Klaasatk  Akmmj 


William  T.  Leeke 
Mary  M.  Leeke  . . 
Mary  M.  Leeke . . 
CassieQoigley... 
CaasieQuigley... 
Minerva  Herriott 


M. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


87 
25 
25 
21 
21 
21 


M. 
M. 
M. 

S. 
S. 
8. 


Teacher 

....do ••••.... 

Matron 

...ido 

Assistant  matron  and  cook 
...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstries  are  taught : 


Ij«  P«iBte  Agemejf 


L.  B.  Montferrand 

D.LMiner 

Jennie  L.  Miner... 
M.E.MiUegan.... 
Thomas  Cadden  . . 

U.T.  Wilmot 

C.A.Wilmot 

Emma  Barta 


M. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

85 

28 
28 
20 
28 
21 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
S. 

Teacher 

4 

M. 

....do 

•••■•■•"••I 

F. 

Assistant  teacher. 

F. 

Teacher .••....••.. 

M. 

....  do  ....■...■.■.*.■••.•.• 

P. 

....  do  . ...... ...*■• .*..■••■ 

P. 

A  ff  ift<^nt  tMmhur 

P. 

Teacher •.••••••.•••••..•• 

At  two  of  the  above  Hchools  the  following  ind— Ule»  am 
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(•Aititeg-scliool. 


Tenninfttion 
of  8«rviM. 


Jvlj 
Imij 

July 


Jnlj 
Jnij 
Jmly 


1,1884 

1,1884 

1,1884 

1,1884 

28,1885 

1,1884 

1,1884 

1,1884 

1,1884 

1,1884 

1,1884 

1,1884 


Jane  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
lUy  27,1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Nov.  30, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 


Where  bom. 


Iowa 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Kansas 

...do 

Indian  Territory. 
....do 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

.do 


Whence  appointed. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory .« 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. . 
..  do 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Salary 

per 
annam. 


$720 

600 

400 

860 

360 

150 

150 

160 

150 

60 

60 

60 


Amoont 
paid. 


$508  70 
600  00 
866  80 
826  87 

33  63 
150  00 
160  00 
124  73 
150  00 

60  00 
9  04 

35  06 


IJBno^bailding,  care  of  stook,  sewing,  dairying,  and  hoasework. 


(•Ai^iaff-acliooL 


J«ly 
J«lj 
J«lj 


J«l7 
J«ly 


1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 


Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  80, 1886 
Sept  SO,  1884 
Jane  80^  1885 
Jane  90, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
JnneSO,  1885 


Kew  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

....do ...... 

New  York 
Oregon  — 
....do  . ..... 


$800 

$800  00 

600 

600  00 

600 

150  00 

600 

450  00 

400 

400  00 

300 

300  00 

300 

300  00 

.  bJaekimithing,  shoemaking,  farming,  sewing,  knitting,  dairying,  and  hoasework. 


Jol  J  1, 1884  i  Jane  30, 1885 

Fe^  1, 1886  ^  Jane  30. 1885 

Jul  J  1, 1884  '  Jan.  81. 1886 

Feb.  1, 1886 1  June  30, 1885 

Jvlj  1,1884  I  Jan.  31,1885 

Feb.  1,1885)  Jane  30, 1885 


Connectioat 
California  .. 

....do 

....do 

— do 

Oregon 


Oregon 


$720 

$720  00 

600 

248  33 

360 

211  00 

360 

149  00 

300 

175  83 

800 

124  17 

,  bntebering,  fiurming,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  dairying,  and  hoasework. 


■apl^ine  At  six  Day-vclioola. 


July 
Jaly 

Joly 


J«ly 


1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 

18L1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 

18^1885 


Jane  30, 1886 
Apr.  30, 1885 
Apr.  30, 1886 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1886 
Jane  80. 1885 
Mar.  81, 1886 


Canada 

OhioM 

— do 

Wisconsin. 

Canada  

Wisconsin 
....do  ...... 

Minnesota 


Minnesota, 
Wisconsin 

...do 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

....do 

...do 


$480 
800 
800 
600 
1,000 
800 
800 
300 


$420  00 
665  90 
250  00 
600  00 
538  04 
800  00 
300  00 
68  87 


mad  booaework. 
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Name. 


Mary  Sylvester 
Iia  O.  Mallory 
Samael  Fergason 
Esther  E.  Stonehoase 
Peter  Marksman 
Georgia  La  Da 
Isaac  Wright 
Helen  T.  Snider 
Annie  Clarke 
Sarah  A.  Miller 
Thomas  Nahbenayash 
Harriet  E.  Robinson 
Minnie  Graham 
Alice  E.  Taft 
Herbert  S.  Taft 
Thomas  F.  Williams 


niackinac  Agency,  HUehifuu^ 


Position. 


At  six  of  the  abofe 


Meacalero  Agency,  IVeir  Mexle**^ 


Annie  C.Gans I  F. 

I 

Mary  Grimes '  F. 

Maggie  O'Rourke |  F. 

Tda  M.  Llewellyn F. 

Martha  Washington F. 

Rhoda  J.  Miskimen |  F. 

James  Wilson M. 

William  Gentry M. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
N. 
W. 
W. 

w. 


41 
29 
30 
26 
40 
20 
50 
35 


Teacher 

Matron  and  seamstress  . . 

do 

do 

Cook  and  laundress 

do 

Shoe-  and  haniMs-maker . 
....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indoitries  are  tsa^t 


Meacaler*  Agency,  !f  eir 


M.  Hirsch 


Teacher -  > 


niissioM  Agency, 


Flora  Golsh 

Elizabeth  E.  Murray 

Lanra  E.  Ruff 

Maud  Livingston  — 

Mary  E.  Sheriff 

Mary  McCuUum 

Belle  Frazee 

Nancy  Tick  nor 

Mary  Meyer 


At  three  of  these  schools  is  tMight 
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Mm^pimj^m  «C  eleTen  Day-school*. 


Commenoe- 

ment 
of  aarvice. 


Jnlj 

July 

I>«c 

Jane 

July 

JuJy 

July 

Jaly 

July 

June 

July 

J  aly 

July 

Jan. 

Apr. 


1.1884 
1.1884 
8,1884 
1,1885 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1885 
1.1884 
1. 188» 
1.1884 
1. 1883 
1.1885 


Sept.  20. 1884 


Termination 
of  aervice. 


Where  born. 


Jane  30, 1885    Ireland  . . . 
OcL     1,1884'  Canada  ... 

May  31, 1885  |. ...do 

Jane  30. 1885  ' do 

Jane  30, 1885    MiDnesota 
June  30, 1885  i  Michigan  . 

Jane30,1885| 

June  3U,  1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jone  30, 1885 
Dec.  0, 1A84 
Mar.  31, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 


Whence  appointed. 


Michigan 

...do 

Pennsylvania. 

Michigan 

...do 

Canada    

Now  York  . . . . 

Ohio 

Canada  


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
800 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


Amount 
paid. 


$400  00 
100  00 
193  12 

32  97 
400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
600  00 
300  00 

32  97 
400  00 
400  00 
170  09 
100  00 
100  00 
323  90 


acboula  is  taught  sewing. 


r«lcro  BoArdins-Achool. 


July    1. 1884  June  30. 1885  '  Pennsylvania. 

July     1. 188»  8ept30,1884  Illinois 

IXL      1,1884  Dec.    4,1884 

Jan.     1 .  1885  June  30, 1885  Nebraska 

July     1,1884  Feb.  25, 1885  Vir«inia 

F«rb-  26. 1885  June  30, 1885  Ohio 

I>«rc.   19.1884  Mar.  15,1885  Pennsylvania. 

Apr.     1. 1885  June  30. 1885  New  Mexico  . 


;arpentry.  shoemaking,  fiirming.  care  of  stock,  sewing,  and  housework. 


rh 


BIrrrs  Day-School. 


Drc   10.1884    Jan.  20.1885    Germany 


$720 

$720  00 

600 

150  00 

600 

105  98 

600 

300  00 

480 

814  66 

480 

165  33 

600 

144  53 

600 

150  00 

Easploy^s  at  ei^lit  Day-schools. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Jan. 
Jaly 
Feb. 
Jaa. 


1.1884 
1.1884 
1,1881 
1.1884 
1.1884 
I.  1885 
1.1884 
20,1885 
1.1885 


June 
June 
Jone 
June 
June 
June 
Jan. 


30. 1885 
30, 1885 
30.1885 
30, 1885  I 
30,1885 
30,1885 
1,1885; 


I  Jane  30, 1885 
I  June  30, 1885  ' 


Austria 

Scotland 

California  . .  . . 

Michigan 

Penn.sylvania. 

California 

...  do 

Pennsylvania. 
California 


$720 

$720  00 

720 

720  00 

720 

720  00 

J20 

720  00 

720 

720  00 

720 

360  00 

720 

300  00 

720 

248  00 

720 

360  00 

•ebool  ia  toaght  aewing  and  housework. 


6067  DID- 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 

N«TaJo  A||eBC7»  New  Blczic*.- 


Name. 


Bcbeccri  B.  Tooly 
Rebecca  B.  To^ly 
LillaD.  Wilson.. 
Olive  A.  Coffin . . , 
Lute  A.  Bailey  . . 
Marj'  Stewart — 

S.A.  Bniff 

Mary  Mclvor 

Lo\r  Nuttley 

Cjntbia  Carter  . . 
Charity 


Race. 


Age. 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
N. 

I. 


Married 

or 
Binicle. 


42 
42 
21 
19 
30 
21 
23 
31 
25 
30 
45 


M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

m; 

M. 


Position. 


Superintendent  — 

....do 

Teacher .- 

InduatiiTil  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

— do 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 

— do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  tso^t: 
Neah  Bay  Agency^  'WashingtaM  TcnriMir*- 


£.E.  Blackwood... 
Charles  U.  Winger. 

01IieM.Lyall 

O.  C.  Margrat 

Emma  H.  Wood 

Minnie  C.  Mytinger 

Mary  N.  Bruce 

Hannah  C.  Draper . 
Mary  Ann  James. . 

Sarah  Balch 

Bowatta  Johnson.. 


M. 

W. 

23 

S. 

M. 

W. 

26 

M. 

F. 

w. 

25 

M. 

F. 

w. 

55 

S. 

F. 

w. 

54 

M. 

F. 

w. 

51 

S. 

F. 

w. 

22 

S. 

F. 

w. 

21 

S. 

F. 

I. 

36 

M. 

F. 

I. 

40 

M. 

F. 

I. 

36 

M. 

Teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher — 

Matron 

— do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 
....do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taofbt 


Neah  Bay  Aneacy,  Waahingtaa  Tcrrllarf* 


3 


W. 


34 


Teacher 


At  the  above  sob^o^ 


Nevaiia  Ageacy,  Ifevad^*' 


Am3' McMaster F. 

Helen  N.  Gibson F. 

William  H.  Meserve j  M. 

Owen  B.  Gentry !  M. 


Elizabeth  Meserve 

Tcota  Ranoas 

Carrie  A.  MitcbvU . 

Alice  £.  Wood 

Minerva  Ay  or 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


27 

M. 

53 

M. 

55 

M. 

21 

S. 

51 

M. 

21 

S. 

34 

S. 

23 

M. 

10 

S. 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

,  ...do 

Matron 

...do    

Assistant  matron . 

do 

...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indostriet  are  tanj^^ 
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IniiiMtrial  Boantioff-school. 


ce- 
:o. 

884 
885 
885 
884 
884 
884 
885 
884 
884 
884 
.885 


TerminBtioD 
of  service. 


Dec.  31, 1884 
Juue  30, 1883 
Juoe  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1)185 
Dec.  31, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Dec.  6,1884 
Dec.  31, 18S4 
June  30,  \Sii5 


Where  bom. 


New  York 

do 

Colorado.. 
Mirhi^an  . 
Minnesota 
Gotland . . 
lilinoitf  — 


Arizona 

Kentucky  ... 
Now  Mexico 


Whenco  appointed. 


Colorado 

....do 

....do 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Arizona 

New  Mexico. 
Kansas 


Now  Mexico. 
...do 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$1,200 
1,000 
480 
600 
720 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
'  480 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$600  00 
500  00 
480  00 
273  92 
720  00 
240  00 
240  00 
480  00 
207  38 
82  62 
240  4)0 


,  blacksmithing,  farming,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  and  housework. 


1884 
L885 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 


Apr. 

June 

June 

Deo. 

June 

June 

Feb. 

Juno 

Dec. 

Juue 

June 


30. 1885 
30, 1885 
30, 1885 
31,1884 
30. 1885 
30, 1885 
3,1885 
30. 1885 
31,1884 
30,  1K85 
30,1885 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

..  do 

do 

. .  do 

Wisconsin , 

Washington  Territory. 

do 

..  do 

. .  do 


sewing,  and  housework. 


■te  l>«7-school. 


.884    Juno  30, 1885 


Wisconsin 


arming. 


1  lj«ke  Iniiaatrial-scliool. 


1884 
1884 
1884 
885 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


Oct.  10, 
June  30, 
Mar.  31. 
Jane  30, 
Apr.  3. 
June  30, 
Apr.  16, 
May  11, 
June  30, 


1884 
1885 
18^5 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


New  Jersey 

New  York 

Maine 

Xew  Ilampsbire 

Scotland 

Nevada  

Maine 

Nova  Scotia 

California. 


$720 

$509  34 

720 

120  66 

480 

480  00 

480 

240  00 

480 

240  00 

360 

860  00 

300 

133  49 

aoo 

121  66 

300 

150  00 

800 

150  00 

200 

200  00 

$500 


$500  00 


$700 

$195  98 

700 

504  07 

600 

283  69 

600 

145  05 

540 

259  76 

540 

130  55 

480 

50  43 

480 

27  70 

480 

51  42 

,  _   __  ,^ ,   ^ 

eare  of  stock,  dressmaking,  and  housework. 
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BrerailA  Af^Mcy*  NcTsda.— 

Name. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Age. 
42 

Married 

or 
single. 

Position. 

Ellen  E.  Hammond 

F. 

M. 

Teacher 

N«x  P«rc4  Agency,  Idaho. — 


T.  W,  Kettenbach 
F.  A.  Monteilh... 
"William  Mallory. . 
Thotnaa  Bronehe  . 
Julia  £.  Mallory.. 
Libhie  Mallory  ... 

JaracH 

Charlotte  Viuing  . 

Gony 

Bong 


M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

W. 

w. 
w. 

H. 
W. 
W. 
Ch. 
W. 
Ch. 
Ch. 

24 

80 

.21 

41 

« 
18 

40 
........ 

8. 

M. 

8. 

M.     i 

M. 
8. 
8. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

JMM..              , 

8. 

8. 

1 

Educational  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

IndaRtrial  teacher 

Assistant  indnstrial  teacher 

Afatron 

do 

Cook 

.  4o 

Lanndress 

— do 


At  the  al)ov6  school  the  following  industries  are  taaght 


Nisqnnlly  anil  S'Kokomish  Agency,  Waahington  Territory.^ 


Edwin  L.  Cbalcraft 
Gt'orpe  W.Mills... 


Alfred  Livesly !     M 

Isabella  Mills 

Emily  Livesly 

Alice  F.  Cbalcraft 

Nellie  8.  Pickering 


M. 

W. 

1 
28 

M. 

W. 

61 

M. 

W. 

85 

F. 

W. 

49 

F. 

W. 

42 

F. 

W. 

26 

F. 

W. 

19 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

S. 


I 


Principal  teacher . . 
Industrial  teacher . 

....do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook  and  lanndress 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taiiKht : 
Niaqnally  anil  8'K.okoniiah  Agency,  WaahingUin  Territory.— 


George  W.  Bell I  M. 

Alex.  XL  Campbell !  M. 

Hessie  E.  Cox ;  F. 

Mamie  G.  Henry \  F. 

Snsie  T.  Brewster ■  F. 

Samuel  Keady ;  M . 

Julia  A.  Babcock F. 

Katie  Frazier ;  F. 

Ellen  Martin I  F. 

I 

Daitaa  Terry F. 


Clara  M.  Harmon . 
Narcissa  Jackson. 
Laura  Sickmon  . . . 
Hannah  Hadley  . . 
Hattie  Wilton  . . . . 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


1 
w. 

32 

80 

18 

22 

23 

43 

60 

21 

21 

22 

81 

28 

18 

40, 

23 

M. 

8. 

8. 

S. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

^• 
8. 

8. 

i       S- 
8. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

1 

Principal  teacher 

w. 

' do 

w.    ! 

Assistant  teacher 

w. 

....do 

w. 

do , 

w. 

Industrial  teacher 

w. 

Matron .. 

w. 

Seamstress 

w. 

....  do  ............................... 

w. 

....  do  ......•.•.•.•••.•...•.....•••.. 

w. 
I. 

I. 

Cook  and  lanndress 

Assistant  cook  and  laandrdM 

Assistant  cook 

I. 

Laundress 

I. 

' do 

At  the  above  school  the  foUowinK  indiutriaa  «•  tMiglkit 
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HiTcr  ])«7-8chool. 


Qce- 

• 

ice. 

TerminatioD 
of  service. 

Where  bom. 

Whence  appointed. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

1884 

June  30, 1885 

New  Hampshire 

$600 

$600  00 

• 

i  IniiaaCrial  BoArding-acliool. 


1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 


Juno  30, 
Jaue  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
July  16, 
June  30, 
July  16, 
June  30, 


1885  I  Indiana 

1885    Orejicon  . 

1885' 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1884 

1885 

1884 

1885 


New  York 

Idaho 

New  York 

...do 

China 

Massachusetts . 

China 

— do ^.... 


$800 
720 
800 
480 
440 
440 
360 
860 
800 
800 


$800  00 
540  00 
800  00 
480  00 
440  00 
445  65 
10  00 
270  00 
13  04 
225  00 


lousekeeplng,  farming,  care  of  stock,  and  choring. 
m  I  nil  as  trial  BoArding-sciiool. 


1884 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1884 


June  30, 1885  j  Illinois  . 
Mar.  31,1885  {....do  ... 
June  30, 1885  [  England 
Mar.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 


niinois  . . . 
New  York 
Illinois.... 
..do 


$800 

$800  00 

600 

450  00 

600 

150  00 

420 

315  00 

420 

105  00 

360 

860  00 

860 

360  00 

shoemaking,  blacksmi thing,  sewing,  and  housework. 


ip  InilasCrial  Boarding-sciiooli 


1884 
1884 
1884 
18^4 
885 
884 
884 
884 
884 
884 
B84 
884 
884 
L884 
1885 


Sept  30, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
Sept.  30, 1884 
Mar.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Sept.  30, 1884 
Nov.  6,1884 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Oct.  31.1884 
June  30. 1885 
Jan.  31,1885 
June  30, 1885 


Nova  Scotia 

—  do ■ 

niiDois 

WiHConsin 

California 

Ohio 

Maine 

Washington  Territory. 

Oregon  

Minnesota 

Washington  Territory. 

— do 

do  : 

—  do 

..  do 


$800 

$225  00 

000 

675  00 

500 

125  00 

500 

250  00 

500 

125  00 

600 

600  00 

480 

480  00 

860 

90  00 

360 

86  20 

360 

283  80 

400 

400  00 

120 

40  11 

120 

79  80 

360 

88  72 

360 

149  00 

r,  painting,  farming,  sewing,  housework,  and  dairying. 


CL 
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Nisqaallr  «nil  S'lLokomiah  Agency,  Wa«hbi||t«M  T«rrft*iT« — 


Name. 


Benjamin  M.  Laugblin  . . 

Ellen  Martin 

GeorfTo  W.  Cortes 

Mary  J.  Laaglilin 

SnsleTum  Turn 

Sarelda  Cortes 

Ellen  Clarke 


Sex. 

Race. 

1 

Age. 

Married 

or 
single. 

M. 

M. 

W. 

54 

F, 

W. 

21 

S. 

M. 

W. 

89 

H. 

F. 

W. 

40 

M. 

F. 

I. 

19 

S. 

F. 

W. 

84 

M. 

F. 

H. 

18 

S. 

Position. 


Principal  teaober 
Assistant  teacher. 
Iudn«trial  teaober 

Matron   

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  iangfal : 
Nisqaallf  and  S'Kokoinish  Anenef ,  W««hiagt«B  Territory.— 


William  P.  Green 
Samael  D.  Lougheed 


24 

no 


S. 
M. 


Teacher 
. . .  .do  . . . 


Omaha  and  IViaaebano  Agenej,  IVebra«k 


Alfrefin. Smith  .... 

Clara  Nicklin 

Victoria  Hull 

Mary  E.Smith 

Clementine  Warner. 

Lois  A.  Moore 

Jane  Johnson 

Ellen  Jones 

Harriet  Pilcher 


M.  . 

W. 

1 

56 

F. 

W. 

27 

F. 

H. 

23 

F. 

W. 

57 

F. 

W. 

30 

F. 

W. 

55 

F. 

w. 

26 

F. 

w. 

25 

F. 

w. 

40 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 


Superintendent  and  indnst*!  tf4wher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Matron , 

Seamstress 

....do 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 


At  tho  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taaghl: 
Omaha  anil  Wiaaehago  Aneatf ,  NehraakA*— 


Charles  H.  Potter M. 

Josephine  H.  Babbitt F. 

Annie  Rnthbum '. . .  •  F. 

Henry  Potter M. 

Elizabeth  Wink haus |  F. 

Eliznbeth  Winkhaus \  F. 

Annie  Rathbnm F. 

Marin  Potter i  F. 

I 

Mary  M.  Meyers F. 

Caroline  Berger i  F. 


Mary  E.  KuHScll F. 


Susio  Lenox 

Nellie  Heskett  

Nellie  Heath 

Joann  Cbristopberson . 

Nellie  Heath  

Jennie  Smith 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Joana  ChristopherHon F. 


W.     1 

41      1 

M. 

w.    . 

33 

M. 

W. 

25 

S. 

w. 

34 

8. 

w. 

24 

S. 

w. 

24 

S. 

w. 

25 

S. 

w. 

41 

M. 

w. 

27 

S. 

w. 

23 

S. 

w. 

38 

M. 

w. 

27 

a 

w. 

Itf 

s. 

w. 

16 

s. 

w. 

20 

s. 

w. 

20 

s. 

w. 

16 

8. 

w. 

20 

s. 

—  w      - 

. 

Superintendent  and  indostl  teacher. 

Teacher 

...do 

.do 
— do 
Assistant  teacher. 

.do 
Matron 
Seamstress 
Cook 


— do 

....do 

....do  .. . 

— do 

Laundress 

....  do 

....do 

....do  .. ... 


At  the  above  school  the  following  Indastriaa  are  taaghft  t 
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tmiiih  Iniiastrial  Bo«rflliig«achool. 


•nee- 

it 
ice. 


.1884 


TerniiDatioo 
of  service. 


Where  bom. 


June  ao,  1885 
.  1884  .  June  30. 1885 
.1884J  June  30. 1885 
,1884^  Jane  30, 1885 
.  1884  !  Aug.  15. 1884 
.1884  Jane  30, 1885 
.1881  I  June  30, 1885 


Oregon 

— do 

Wisconsin 

.-  do 

Washington  Territory. 

Iowa 

Washington  Territory. 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 


ry,  fanning,  sewing,  and  housework. 
fy/rn  Dny-achool. 


,  1884  !  Feb.  22, 18^5 
.  1885  :  June  30. 1885 


Indiana. 


New  York 


ft  Iniiastrial  Boardins-tichooL 


1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1884 


June  30, 
Judo  30, 
June  30, 
Juno  30, 
Apr.  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Dec  9. 
Juno  30, 


1885 

1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1885 


Indiana 

Peunsylvania. 

Nebraska 

Indiana 

Iowa 

New  York  — 
Wisconsin  — 

Nebraska 

Pennsylvania. 


,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  and  housework. 
bngo  Iniiastrial  BoardinK«8chool. 


,1884 

.1884 

,1884  ' 

,1884  ' 

,1885 

,1884  ' 

,1885 

,1884 

.1884 

.1884 

,1884 

,1885 

,1885 

, 1885  ' 

.1884  I 

.1885J 

,1885 

,1885 


June  30, 1885  i 
Nov.  8,1884 
Nov.  30, 1884 
Feb.  11,1885 
Juno  30, 1885 
Feb.  28, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
Dec.  31, 1884 
Feb.  16,1885 
Mar.  18, 1H85 
.June  30,  1885 
Dec.  31,1884 
Mar.  18. 1885 
Apr.  11.1885 
June  30, 1885 


Connecticut  .. 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

Connecticut  .. 

Germany 

.  do 

Nebraska 

Maine 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

do 

...do 

do 

Pennsylvania. 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin 


$800 
500 
600 
400 
120 
400 
150 


Amount, 
paid. 


$800  00 
440  72 
600  00 
400  00 
15  00 
400  00 
150  00 


$660 
660 


$330  00 
165  00 


$700 

$671  47 

500 

500  00 

320 

320  00 

400 

383  70 

300 

240  73 

300 

46  08 

300 

300  00 

300 

81  53 

300 

167  03 

$700 

$700  00 

500 

177  00 

500 

20  80 

500 

100  45 

500 

168  06 

400 

265  56 

400 

127  78 

400 

400  00 

300 

300  00 

300 

63  50 

300 

75  00 

300 

30  17 

300 

25  00 

300 

85  83 

800 

150  00 

300 

64  73 

300 

19  90 

800 

1     65  03 

(,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  and  housework. 
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Osage  «Bfl  WLmyir  Agency,  ■■di«ii  TmrrUmj*- 


D.D.Eeeler ,  M. 

Lizzie  Spence F. 

Annie  Hoafip .* F. 

Alice  B.  McEl  wain F. 

Caasie  Thompson '  F. 

T.B.Puckett I  M. 

L.T.Keeler ,  F. 

Rebecca  L.  Frazier |  F. 

Mary  E.  Packett F. 

Esther  Baldwin F. 

Mar>  Gilbert I  F. 

Henry  Winslow M. 

Leonard  Bellemond M. 

Joseph  Pappan >  M. 


M.J.MariB M. 

IdaJ.Shaw F. 

Emma  A.  Eeeler '  F. 

W.E.  McGulre |  M. 

Mary  E.Gibson |  F. 

W.M.  Roberts M. 

I 

Flora  L  French I  F. 

E.J.  Maris j  F. 

Nettie  Beals '  F. 

AUieGray I  F. 

Mary  E.Gibson j  F. 

E.J.Maris j  F. 

Anna  M.  Roberts i  F. 

E.J.Maris :  F. 

LouiHa  J.  Stark F. 

HettieCox F. 

Sadie  M.  Gardner '  F. 

Anna  M.  Roberts I  F. 

EtUC.Painter i  F. 

Zachary  Reese i  M. 

Parrifih  Curley ,  M. 

Martin  William M. 

Andy  Curley i  M. 


w. 

44 

w. 

39 

w. 

62 

w. 

26 

w. 

22 

w. 

29 

w. 

43 

w. 

45 

w. 

26 

w. 

29 

w. 

10 

I. 

25 

I. 

24 

I. 

19 

I- 


Married, 

or      ■' 
single.  I 


M. 

S. 

Wid. 

S. 

i3. 
M. 
M. 
Wid. 
M. 
Wid. 

S. 
M. 

S. 

S. 


Position. 


Superintendent  — 

Teacher 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laandress 

Laborer. 

do 

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 


Osage  and  WLmy/r  Ageaey,  ladiaa  Tenilerf* 


W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 


55 
22 
29 
25 
22 
36 
35 
46 
26 
24 
22 
46 
33 
46 
46 
28 
22 
33 
24 


30 
22 
36 


M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

s. 

M. 

S. 

s. 


Superintendent  and  indastl  teacher. 

Teacher 

...do 

....do 

— do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron •. 

j do 

I  Assistant  matron • 

{  Seamstress ' 

I — do 

, — do 

I  —  do 

j  Nurse 

...  do 

!  Cook ' 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

...do - 

Laborer - 

...do 

..  do • 

...do .• 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  tau((^ 


Onray  Agency,  VtaB*'' 


SUnley  S.  Stokes I     M. 


W. 


36 


S. 


Teacher 


EPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT.  CLIU 

SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


inl  Bo«nliBK-schoo1. 


'erminatioD 
of  service. 


Where  bom. 


une  30, 
>ec.  31, 
ane  30, 
an.  10, 
une  30, 
une  30, 
une  30, 
une  30, 
nne  30, 
ane  30, 
nne  30, 
une  16, 
une  30, 
une  30, 


1885 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


New  York 
Ohio 


Illinois 


Ohio... 

do  ... 

Iowa... 
Canada . 

Iowa 

Indiana . 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

$900 

$900  00 

420 

210  00 

420 

•      199  50 

420 

147  46 

420 

178  56 

400 

400  00 

300 

800  00 

800 

274  70 

300 

300  00 

800 

278  86 

800 

800  00 

180 

88  11 

180 

45  00 

180 

45  00 

,  and  housework. 


tri«l  BoardiiiK-achoo1« 


30 


30, 
30 


une 
une 
une 
nne  30 
une  30 
une  30, 
(ar.  31 
une  30, 
une  30 
une  30 
ept.  3 
ipr.  10 
une  30, 
epl.  3 
une  30 
une  30 
une  30, 
Lpr.  10 
une  30, 
une  30 
nne  30, 
one  30 
nne  30 


1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


Ohio.... 

New  York 

Connecticut 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Ohio 

..do 

— do 

Tennessee 

Iowa 

—  do 

Ohio 

do 

...  do 

Indiana 

. .  do 

...do 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

New  York 

Kansas 


Iowa 

...do 

Kansas 

.    do 

Iowa 

-.  do 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Kansas 

...do 

Iowa 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Kansas 

...do 

...do 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. 


$900 
480 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
800 
800 
800 
300 
300 
300 
800 
300 
800 
300 
300 
180 
400 
180 
400 


$811  99 
480  00 
560  91 
416  16 
895  22 
480  00 
860  00 
106  77 
300  00 
800  00 
S3  00 
180  25 

• 

66  76 
22  83 

65  14 
300  00 
300  00 
188  45 

66  78 
146  25 
317  39 
135  00 
317  39 


:,  and  housework. 


ehool. 


une  30, 1885    New  York 


$720 


$108  79 


BEPOBT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SUPEEINTBNDBNT. 

Table  A.— INDIAN'  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAUE8, 


ManuL 

Box. 

Bue. 

Api. 

PoiiliDIl. 

E  W  il 

IL 
U. 

r. 

W. 

W. 
I. 

W, 

w. 

u 

IS 

18 
SI 

U 

8. 

M. 
S. 

s. 
s. 

B. 
B. 
8. 
8. 
U. 

T      b« 

wn« 

H    I  rSnmt 

eeun 

U  1^      ItrlM^ 

....do _ 

MellMliKi 

At  tha  Bbovs  uiliaoi 


Pl«i  BU(e  AiaacTi  ■ 


EmmkCSIukoli  . 

K.0.Pd(i1i 

Bumh  B.WalMter. 
AllceEDuDn.... 
Hirrlnt  Jak>U.... 

JcMephRooka 

WudellSchb  ... 
ttOHlt.'WUIUm* 

HirflJbaily 

Alios  D.CbalTos.. 


Priiici|i«l  toMber 


At  ths  >l»ve  H 


ddI  (Lb  IMIuwIdb  Indm' 


PlBt>  BMk«  A|SBcr<  Dakator- 


Wllllvn  Bclwj'D 

ROPoch   

LevlC.Sparki.. 


u. 

I. 

30 

u.   ] 

M. 

TV. 

u. 

U. 

TT. 

ID 

s. 

u. 

W. 

» 

". 

H. 

SS 

M. 

w, 

u 

" 
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POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


PiaiA  Boarding-school. 


Coinm«*nce- 

nient 
of  service. 


Sept.  22, 1884 
Sept  22, 1884 
Sept.  22, 1884 
Nov.  1.1884 
Beo.  15,1884 
Feb.  14,1885 
Jane  10, 1885 
Sept  28, 1884 
Jan.  1,  IS-^S 
Apr.  1, 1885 
Sept  22, 1884 


Termination 
of  service. 


Apr. 

Janf« 

June 

Nov. 

Feb. 

May 

June 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Apr. 


15,1885 
30, 1885 
30,1885 

14. 1884 
13,1885 

31. 1885 
30, 1885 
31, 1884 
31.1885 
30,1885 

1,1885 


Where  born. 


Obio.... 

..do... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

Utah  ... 
—  do  ... 

Arizona 

Kansas  . 

Ireland 
...do  ... 

Indiana , 


Whence  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

$1,000 

$732  68 

480 

871  73 

500 

887  22 

480 

18  26 

480 

80  83 

480 

141  76 

300 

17  50 

400 

103  25 

400 

100  00 

500 

125  00 

.  400 

309  77 

Sewing,  domestic  work,  care  of  stock,  teaming,  and  choring. 


P«p«ffO  Day-school. 


Aug.  27, 1884    June  30, 1885 


Vermont. 


$900 


$760  60 


Piao  BiilKe  laiiastrial  Boardlas-school. 


July 

Jan. 

July 

July 

May 

July 

Oct. 

July 

July 

July 

Jan. 


1.1884 
1,1885 
1,1884 
1,1881 

21, 1885 
1,1884 

20,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1885 


Dec.  .^1, 1884    Massachusetts. 

June  30. 1885  |  England 

June30,18«5|  Ohio 

May  20,1885    Indiana 

June  30, 1885  |  Ireland 

Oct  19,  IP84  I  Missouri 


Juno  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Dec.  31, 1884 
June  30, 1885 


Kew  York 
Illinois  . . . 

Maine 

Canada . . . 
Ohio 


840 

420  00 

840 

420  00 

500 

500  00 

500 

443  M 

500 

56  32 

500 

150  80 

500 

349  20 

400 

400  00 

450 

450  00 

400 

200  00 

400 

200  00 

Sewing,  dressmaking,  housework,  and  farming. 


CCniploy^s  at  Are  Day-schools. 


Jnly   1, 1884  '  Juno  30, 1885 
July   1, 1884    Dec.  31, 1884 


•Jan.  1,1885 
Sept.  1,1884 
Oct  1,1884 
^ov.  1,1884 


Jan.  18,1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 


Dakota  . . . 
England . . 
Michigan . 
New  York 

Dakota 

Ohio 


1 

Sewing,  dressmaking,  house-  and  fence-  building,  and  farming. 


$480 

$480  00 

600 

300  00 

600 

30  00 

480 

399  20 

600 

450  00 

600 

399  50 

CLVl 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES 


Name. 


Ponca,  P«irnee.  and  OUie  Af^euej,  Iniiian  Tei 


Leslie  D.  Davis 

£vaM.Woodiii 

James  B.  Mnrie 

Lizzie  Walton 

JohnT.  Delzell.... 

C.H.Danley 

Nannie  £.  Sheddan 

CoraB-Sbinn 

Cora  Eyer 

Eliza  C.  Delzell 

Bird^Owen 

Mary  Danley 

Emily  Rntter 

Minnie  Marie 

Mary  Gillingbam .. 
Annie  E.  Wright .. 

W.C.Wright 

Eva  True 

Edith  Lyle ,. 

Enphemia  Sherman 

Mary  Brown 

Fannie  Wright 

Frank  Bay hille 


Sex. 

Race. 

Age. 
32 

Married 

or 
single. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

F. 

W. 

24 

S. 

'  M. 

L 

22 

S. 

F. 

I. 

17 

s. 

M. 

W. 

33 

M. 

M. 

W. 

85 

M. 

F. 

W. 

34 

M. 

F. 

W. 

20 

S. 

F.  . 

I. 

23 

S. 

F. 

W. 

32 

s. 

F. 

W. 

19 

s. 

F. 

W. 

85 

M. 

F. 

I. 

20 

s. 

F. 

I. 

10 

s. 

F. 

L 

17 

s. 

F. 

W. 

38 

M. 

M. 

W. 

83 

M. 

F. 

L 

41 

M. 

F. 

I. 

42 

M. 

F. 

I. 

25 

S. 

F. 

L 

67 

S. 

F. 

I. 

25 

M. 

M. 

1. 

61 

M. 

Position. 


Superintendent  and  indust 

Teacher 

...do. 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

—  do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

...  do 

Seamstress 

— do 

do 

Assistant  seamstress 

....do 

...  do  

Cook 

Baker 

Laundress 

—  do 

do 

do 

....do 

Herder 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  i 


Poaca,  Pairaee,  aad  Otoe  Affenej,  Indiaa  Te 


A.  B,  Holmes 

M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

31 
23 
47 
80 
20 
20 
20 
21 
31 
43 
24 
16 
22 
20 
40 
33 
30 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

Wld. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

Kate  Ellis 

L.  M.  Sawver  r 

Industrial  teacher 

S.  B.Scott 

. ...do 

Jennie  M.  Holmes 

Matron 

Cora  R.  Chiun 

Assistant  matron 

Fannie  M.  Smith 

....do 

CoraKChinn , 

Helen  J.  Madison 

....do 

Seamstress 

Marv  W .  Sawver 

Cook.. 

Ella  0.  Scott 

...do 

Nellie  McDonald 

Assistant  cook 

Suzette 

...  do 

Eva  Sawver 

Laundress 

Ellen  Cerre 

....do 

Nanc v  Rov  

...do 

Lucy  Cerre 

Assistant  laundress 

At  the  above  school  the  following  industries 


REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 
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NS,  SALARIES,  &c.~Continued. 


Indnstrial  Bo«rdiiig-school« 


ce- 


;e. 


Termination 
of  service,  j 

I 

30, 1885  ' 
30, 1885  I 

13. 1884  ■ 

30. 1885 
31, 1885  j 
30,  1885 ! 
30, 1885  I 

31. 1884 
30,  1885  ■ 

31. 1885  i 
27, 1885  j 
30, 1885 

13. 1884  ! 

30.1885  . 
30,  1885  j 
30, 1885 
30,  1885 

30. 1884 
30,18^1, 

30. 1885  ' 

17.1884  , 

30.1885  I. 
30, 1885  . 


"Where  bom. 


884  Jnne 
B84  '  June 
884  '  Sept 

884  '  Apr. 
B84    Mar. 

885  I  June 
884  June 
884  '  July 

884  '  June 
B84    Mar. 

885  ;  Apr. 
885  '  June 
884    Sept. 

884  Apr. 

885  June 
884  June 
884  :  June 
884  '  Sept. 
884  Sept. 
884  '  June 
884  Nov. 
884  '  June 
884    Juno 


Whence  appointed. 


Kanijtas 

...do 

Indian  Territory. 


Kansas 


Wisconsin 

Australia 

Xebraska.. 

..  do 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

...do 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

—  do 

. .  do 

Indiana Missouri 

Missouri '  Kansas  . 

Nebraska '  Nebraska 

do 


Kansas 

...do 

Indian  Territory. 
Kansas 


Nebraska. 


..do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Nebraska. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$900 
600 
800 
800 
540 
540 
.480 
300 
300 
860 
360 
360 
120 
120 
120 
400 
400 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
240 


Amount 
paid. 


$885  00 

600  00 

61  20 

159  18 

405  00 

117  20 

480  00 

25  30 

249  40 

270  00 

20  77 

49  48 

24  44 

69  90 

19  13 

309  78 

327  17 

30  00 

18  92 

88  38 

14  02 

74  67 

240  00 


lewing,  and  housework. 


ndusCrial  Boarding-school. 


i84 
J84 
184 
185 
184 
184 
85 
t85 
(84 
t84 
585  i 

B84 
384 
385 
884 


June  30, 
June  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Dec.  31, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
Mar.  31, 
June  30, 
Dec.  6, 
Juno  30, 
Aug.  31, 
Feb.  28, 
June  30, 
June  30, 


1885  ' 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1884 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1884 

1885 

1884 

1885 

1885 

1885 


Iowa 

Iowa 

$840 
600 
540 
540 
480 
300 
300 
300 
400 
400 
400 
120 
120 
300 
300 
300 
120 

$840  00 

Illinois 

Kansas 

...do  

6r>0  00 

Ohio 

405  00 

...do 

124  62 

Iowa 

Iowa 

480  00 

Ohio 

Kansas 

99  40 

Iowa 

do 

75  00 

Ohio 

05  14 

..  do 

Iowa 

355  54 

Indiana 

Kansas 

300  00 

Ohio 

92  27 

Dakota .. 

Indian  Territory 

31  66 

. .  do 

67  83 

Kansas 

Elansas 

50  60 

Dakota 

Indian  Territory 

148  60 

..  do..... 

100  80 

do 

Indian  Territory 

99  80 

ewing^  and  housework. 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  Ni 


PoBca,  PawMce,  antl  Of9  AgeMcy*  ImHbm  Terri 


Name. 


W.W.Cooke 

B.  M.  AusterraaD  , 
Carrie  C.  Shults  . 
Mabels.  Hiltou... 
Ida  M.  Johnson . . . 

Annie  Shults 

Nannie  A.  Delzell 

Sarah  Deroin 

Ida  M.Johnson... 

Emily  Laden 

Rachel  McCrary. 


Bace. 

Age. 

W. 

27 

W. 

23 

W. 

24 

W. 

28 

W. 

24 

W. 

55 

W. 

24 

W. 

23 

W. 

24 

I. 

84 

I. 

•  •  •  • 

Pociiioii. 


Suiierintendent  and  indust'l  t 

....do 

Teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

....do 

..  do 

Cook 

—  do 

— do 

Laandi  es» 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indastries  are 
PoBca,  Pa^rnee,  aad  Otoe  Agcacy,  Indian  Terri 


Carrie  C.Shnlts.... 
Sadie  E.  Pickering. 
Annie  Shnlts 

Lncy  White 

Ella  Skinner 

John  White 

John  White 

Frank  R.  Sykes 

Jane  White 

Mollie  H.  MoCreary 
Columbia  Walden  . 

Mary  Beeler 

Louisa  Seeland 

Annie  Bneler 

Maggie  Wilson 


F. 

W. 

24 

S. 

F. 

W. 

23 

S. 

F. 

W. 

55 

Wid. 

Teacher 
....do  . .. 
Matron  . 


PottairaUftmie  and  Oreat  BTemaha  Afency,  Kai 


F. 

W. 

23 

S. 

F. 

W. 

32 

S. 

M. 

W. 

24 

s. 

M. 

W. 

24 

8. 

M. 

W. 

20 

S. 

F. 

w. 

45 

M. 

F. 

w. 

35 

S. 

F. 

w. 

28 

S. 

F. 

w. 

26 

s. 

F. 

w. 

25 

8. 

F. 

w. 

23 

S. 

F. 

I. 

25 

S. 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

do    

....do 

Matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Cook 

...  do 

Laundress 

...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are 
Potta^ratomie  anil  Great  Nemaha  A||enc7t  Inilinn  Terri 


Annie  Linn 

Cora  Yater 

Abigail  Bancroft 

Annie  Linn 

Thomas  Nagle . . 
John  Patrick  . . . 

AdaMattox 

Cora  Yater 

Annie  Linn 

Sidney  Patrick.. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

24 
24 
35 
24 
30 
55 
24 
24 
24 
44 


S. 
3. 
l^t. 

S. 

s. 

M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

M. 


Teacher 

do 

...do 

...  do 

Industrial  teaclur 
do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

..  do ^ 

i....do 


EEPOBT    OP   INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPEEINTENDEHT. 
IONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.-CuhILiuh^.I.    ' 
a<iii»trim1  BoBrdiB|i«icliooL 


r?- 

TpnalnHtion 

Where  bom. 

isssr 

ISM 

Indian  ToTTlWry 

HO 

wo 

40O 

aea 
«« 

SOD 
ISD 
3W 

Joije30,lMS 
JaD6  30.IKW 
July  31.  IW. 

JuDe  3D,  :ef5 

^J 

r 

* 

I" 

llli     1 

l«li.nT«M.»ry. 

.|gg|    Apr-30,l»-5 

■ 

'            ,        vi  itua 

■d  DBT-«ta*>l. 


Sept.  u.  im 
Miy  20,1885 
S«pt.H.l«M 

III! 
Toil 

•DM 

«» 
■00 

.IBM 

12  01 

IBM  I  S.'pt  l^  IS 
18M|  JuD<):i«,  IB 
IU4  Rrpt.  IS,  IB 
l«»l    Junf»l,  IF 


It*  York  -. 


2saw 

»D00 
70  00 
130  00 

153  33 

TG3S 


1  ufbtocli,  ovnlQR,  knltling,  hhI  hoiuawirek. 
■■daalrlal  Baard  iDi-ichB*!. 


ISM   0.;l.   lS.lfl«  ....do 

Mi«     ri 

•500 

::: 

600 

aoo 

480 

MO 

300 

m 

tliSDO 

son 

1         3,i  ,Kja    sif 

Kimsiu 

.        ^ 

UH    Jiine»).18H5    IndisoB 

W«S7 

CLX 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


P«Uawat«Biie  sad  Great  NcBialla  Agmmmjt  iBdiian  Terriftyr- 


Name. 


Kate  CaDDon 

Mary  E.  Ilainey  . . . 
Amanda  ADderson. 

Cora  Yater 

Mar3'  £.  Hainey  . . . 
Emma  Mattox 


Sax. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Married 
Bace.      Age.  or 

single. 


Position. 


W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


40 
18 
24 
24 
18 
18 


S. 
8. 
M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 


Cook 

— do 

Laandreaa 

— do 

— do 

...  do 


At  the  abore  school  the  following  indastries  are  taught: 
P«ttBWBt«aiie  sad  Great  Neasaha  Afeacy,  ladiiaa  Territory.- 


Clara  Frink 

Hattie  Skinner 

CoraYater 

Francis  Chapin 

JameH  M.  Depew  . . 
Joseph  P.  Browne . 

Dono  Wilson 

Anu'lia  Parker. . . , . 

Alida  Moody 

Katb»*rint»  Mogiilro 
Abigail  Bancroft. . . 

Ella  Skinner 

CoraYater 

Minnie  Watson 

Julia  CWk 

May  F.  Chiimbers. . 

Alida  Moody 

Mary  Beelcr 

Franct'H  (Jiles 

ThereHo 

Julia  Cl.irk 

AuguHtu  Parker . .. 

Minnie  Watnon 

Minnie  Watson 

Anna  Heeler 


F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


WiHirtmrralg '  M. 

John  Mennnl M. 

Jamej*  H.  Wilson M. 

Kioliard  V.  Leech M. 

Jay  K.  llawlcy  M. 

Helen  M.  Hawley F. 

Fion«t  ta  Shields F. 

T.  Muroellus  Marshall M. 

Olive  A.  Marsbftll F. 

SyI  vanus  L.  Rolwrts M. 


W. 
I     W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

N. 

i    w. 
!   ^• 

j    w. 
'    w. 

!  w. 

w. 


I 


I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

N. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w\ 
w. 
w. 
w. 


23 
20 
24 
31 
29 
35 
35 
51 
29 
24 
35 
32 
24 
20 
26 
24 
29 
23 
45 
45 
26 
19 
20 
20 
20 


S. 
S. 
S. 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

•  S. 
M. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

M. 

s. 
s. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 


Teacher 

...do 

...do 

Industrial  teacher 

..  do 

..do 

I  Matron 

...do 

do 

Seamstress 

...  do 

— do 

do 

do 

I  Cook 

i...  do 

■ do 

|....do 

Laundress 


i...  do 


I  — do 
'.  .  do 
|....do 

do 

...do 


ao •- J 

I       J 

At  the  above  school  the  following  indiuitriee  are  taogbt: 


50 
45 
53 
34 
37 
30 


25 


33 
23 
43 


S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


I  Teacher 

'    ..do 

do 

;-<»• 

j do 

I  Assistant  teacher 

do ■ 

Teacher 

• do ' 

I 

Physician  (at  Albaqner^e  Board- 
ing-arhool). 


At  tlve  of  these  schools  the  foUowing  indmtriet  mn  tsagk^  ^ 


KEPOBT   OF  INDIUt   SCHOOL 
:0N8,  SALARIES,  ETC.-Continued. 


•  IndaalrlKl-Bcliaal.— ConLluoed. 


.J^     1     ofSMTlOB. 

1 

Wfaerebon. 

Salary 
par 

fS" 

1884  '  U.    31  1885 

P          lv»nl« 

^ 

240 
ISO 
180 

180  00 

'                  -an'iga.'i 

^ 

,1884    Scpl.aO,  ltre4 

„ 

,lg85[MBr.31,lS8S 

U 

91  as 

'.». 

al  Board  Ed  v4cli«ol. 

iim 

S,pt.  14. 1681 
Apr,    T,188S 

N       T    k 

Marjiand 

»540 

840 

MO 
800 

880 
BOO 
B60 

seo 

B60 

340 
UO 
HO 
Z40 

ISO 
UO 

lao 

UO 
180 

UO 

5, 

m« 

Ul  u 
St2  2S 

' 

Apr.    7.183S 
JuD«80,18a5 
S.pt30,ieg4 
Mar.  18,1885 

Aqs,3I,ie84 
Oct.    15,1B84 
Deo.  31, 1B84 
Apr.    7,18W 
jDiiB80,18fS 
Not.    8,1884 
Jan.  23.1885 

June  30. 1885 
Oct.   12,188* 
Oof.  31.1884 

Jan.  17.1885 

- 

WOO 
IBJIfl 
MOO 

20  34 

' 

1884 

«          h       „ 

' 

toil 

«88 

■W 

Apr.     7,198,^ 

F  of  stack,  aewJDK,  knittloE,  and  hoDaevork. 
tl  a^rtm  DaT-acbaat*. 


ISOO 
7M 
720 

m 

880 
480 
710 

sto 

1.000 

*4I»B8 

l,im'jana«),18eS 

720  00 

420  OS 

iioaj 

1  1M4  '  J  ne  30  1885 

MviajE.  and  boiia«WD 


CLxn 


BEPOBT  OF  QSTDIAK  SCHOOL  8UPEBINTEKDBKT. 


Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  £MPL0T£8  :  NAlfSS^ 


Qaapaw  Ageacy,  ladlaa  VeniMrf •— 


Nftme. 


N.Finity 

George  Flint 

B.C.  Zercher 

FredB.  Morgan..... 
George  W,  Snpeman 

George  Flint 

Lizzie  L.  Dyer 

IdaMadeater 

Nannie  J.  Zeroher . . . 

Sallie  A.  Lykins 

Hattie  Meeker 

Sarah  E.  Smith 

George  Flint. 

Sarah  Aikens 

Rnthl.  Taber 

Abbie  Titus 


Sex. 

Baoe. 

Age. 

M. 

W, 

45 

M. 

I. 

29 

M. 

W, 

26 

M. 

W, 

28 

M. 

W, 

24 

M. 

L 

29 

F. 

W. 

88 

F. 

L 

24 

F. 

W. 

22 

F. 

I. 

82 

F. 

W. 

28 

F. 

w. 

48 

M. 

L 

29 

F. 

W, 

48 

F. 

I. 

19 

F. 

L 

28 

Married 

or 
single. 


S. 

8. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

M. 
M. 

S. 
M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 


PoaitiM. 


Snperintendent. . . 

Teacher 

...do 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 
....do ............. 

Matron 

Seamstress  .*. 

....do 

. .. .do  ............. 

..do 

Cook 

....do 

....do 

Laundress 

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  ara  taoglil  t 
Quapaw  Aceacjr,  ladiiaa  TMnitaiy*— 


WiUiam  B.  Morris . 

LiszieTest 

Lizzie  Test 

Arizona  Jackson. . . 
Arizona  Jackson . . . 

T.L.  Wright 

Brastns  Hubbard.. 
Willia  Lawrence. .. 

XUaR.  Morris 

Annie  M.  Watson.. 
Blanche  A.  Walker 
Meriam  Lawrence . 
Brastus  Hubbard. . 

LiddieLong 

Belle  Karamore 

Sarah  Aikens 

Lizzie  Cotter 

Sarah  L.Bosin 

Liszie  Cotter 


M. 

W. 

68 

M. 

F. 

W. 

48 

S. 

F. 

W. 

48 

S. 

F. 

L 

21 

s. 

F. 

L 

21 

s. 

M. 

W. 

28 

M. 

M. 

I. 

20 

s. 

M. 

W. 

28 

s. 

F. 

W. 

61 

M. 

F. 

W. 

27 

s. 

F. 

I. 

26 

s. 

F. 

w. 

80 

s. 

M. 

I. 

20 

s. 

F. 

I. 

18 

s. 

F. 

w. 

21 

s. 

F. 

w. 

48 

s. 

F. 

L 

89 

M. 

F. 

W. 

25 

s. 

F. 

I. 

89 

M. 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

— do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher .... 

.  ...do 

...  do 

Matron ^ 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

....do 

Cook 

....do 

— do 

Baker 

Laundress 

do 

....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  an  taoghit 
Qaapaw  Agemejt  ladUaa  T«rritary«— 


Bra  Watson  — 
Albert  J.  Peeny 

D.A.Iliif 

D.  S.  Gardner  . . 

J.C.Bobb 

James  N.nur... 


F. 

W. 

28 

S. 

M. 

L 

21 

S. 

M. 

W. 

29 

M. 

M. 

W. 

18 

S. 

M. 

W. 

18 

S. 

M. 

W. 

28 

M. 

Teacher 
...do.., 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 
...do ... 
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ONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continiied. 


r  ladwitrial  B^ardia 


•ol. 


Doe- 


ice. 


1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1864 
1885 
1864 
L884 
1864 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 


TerminntioD 
of  senrioe. 


Jane 

Aug. 

Sept 

Jane 

Feb. 

Jane 

Jane 

Aujf. 

Sept 

Oct 

June 

Aag. 

Sept 

Jane 

Sept. 

Jane 


30,1885 
31,1684 
30.1884 
30,1885 
28,1885 
30,1885 
30.1886 
31, 1884 
25.1884 
10,1884 
30,1885 
31, 1884 
30,1884 
30,1885 
13,1884 
80.1885 


Where  bom. 


lUinois 

Kangat 

Ohio 

Indiana 

KanNaa 

...do 

Illinois 

Kansas 

— do 

Indian  Territory. 

Indiana 

Ohio .-. 

Kansaa 

Maryland 

Oregon 

SLansas 


Whence  appointed. 


Iowa 

Indian  Territory. 
Kansaa 


Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Illinois 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansaa 

Indian  Territory. 


Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Kanaas 

Indian  Territory. 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 


$800 
500 
600 
600 
300 
860 
480 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 


Amoont 
paid. 


$800  00 

84  20 

40  80 

878  22 

224  00 

121  00 

480  00 

40  40 

11  00 

9  78 

171  50 

33  90 

10  60 

180  00 

48  88 

176  76 


tnd  housework. 
ShawMce,  and  HTyaadotie  ladaatrial  Baa 


884 
884 
884 
884 
884 
884 
884 
885 
884 
884 
884 
885 
884 
884 
884 
884 
884 
885 


June 

Sept 

June 

Sept 

Jane 

Sept 

Feb. 

June 

June 

Jane 

Jan. 

June 

Sept 

Sept 

June 

SApt 

Mar. 

May 


885   June 


30,1885 
3C.1884 
30. 1885 
30,1884 
30, 1885 
80.1884 
28,1885 
30.1885 
30,1885 
30,1885 
31,1885 
30,1885 
5.1884 
30,1884 
30,1885 

30. 1884 
31,1885 

4,1885 

30. 1885 


North  Carolina 

Indiana 

— do 

Kansas 

—  do 

Ohio 

Indiana 

— do 

....do 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Indiana 

. . .  do 

Kansaa 

...do 

Maryland 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Kansas 


Indiana. 


Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Kansaa 


Indiana 

Ohio 

Indian  Territory. 


Indian  Territory. 
...do 


Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 


sewing,  and  housework. 
'€t  at  Three  Day-achaola. 


^0 

$900  00 

500 

125  00 

720 

540  00 

420 

105  00 

600 

450  76 

420 

105  00 

640 

223  50 

540 

181  50 

480 

480  00 

800 

300  00 

240 

140  70 

240 

99  30 

240 

43  66 

240 

16  30 

360 

270  00 

240 

60  00 

240 

180  00 

860 

14  84 

860 

40  58 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 


June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Sept  30. 1884 
Nov.  80, 1884 
Jan.  31,1885 
Jane  80, 1885 


Ohio 

Kansas 

Iowa 

West  Virginia 
Iowa 


Indian  Territory. 

...do 

Kansaa 

Waat  Virginia... 


$480 

$480  00 

600 

670  00 

480 

120  00 

480 

79  60 

480 

66  66 

480 

161  80 

CLIIV 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  KMPLOTfiS :  NAKS8, 


Qalnairlt  A^emcjf  Waahinft^M  Tcnit^vjr*— > 


Name. 


L.  Lefebre 

R.  M.Bylatt 

Sarah  C.  WiUonghby 
Susannah  Price 


Sex. 

Baoe. 

Age. 

Married 

or 
aingle. 

M. 

W. 

40 

8. 

M. 

W. 

47 

M. 

F. 

W. 

48 

M. 

F. 

W. 

81 

M. 

Position. 


Teacher 

....do ... 

Matron  . 

Cook  ... 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indastries  are  taught 

Rosebud  Ag^emcjt  Dmliol 


D.  F.Small 

LilHeA.SmaU 

George  T.  Doaglass 

Belle  Doaglass 

M.  Nellie  Wrighte. . 

BnfusT.  Baaer 

Lucy  B.  Arnold 

Beuben  Qaick  Bear . 
Frederick  Cusbman 
William  Holmes 


M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


w. 

80 

1 
M. 

w. 

81 

M. 

w. 

23 

a 

w. 

26 

8. 

w. 

88 

S. 

w. 

26 

a 

w. 

40 

M. 

L 

20 

& 

W. 

30 

& 

W. 

31 

M. 

Teaoher 

Assistant  teacher. 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Assistant  teaoher. 

Teacher 

....do 


At  these  schools  the  following  indastries  are  taught: 
Roand  Wmllej  Ageacy,  Califoml 


W.  A.  Ray 

Mary  Brown 

Nora  Anderson  .. 
Maggie  Tillotson 
M.J.WUlsey.... 
Bosa  Mnnsell... 
Mary  Bay 


M. 

W. 

25 

S. 

F. 

I. 

16 

S. 

F. 

L 

18 

s. 

F. 

I. 

16 

s. 

F. 

W. 

40 

M. 

F. 

I. 

15 

s. 

F. 

I. 

22 

M. 

Principal  teacher. 
Assistunt  teacher. 

. . .  .do 

do 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 
— do 


Sac  aad  Fax  Agm 


At  these  aohoola  to 
acy,  ladiaa  Terrilary*— 


Lindley  H.  Cox.... 

C.C.  Bogan 

Thomas  W.  Alford 
Thomas  W.  AAbrd 

Mary  H.  Cox 

Celina  Beynolds  . . . 
Anna  Qaaokenbnah 

Allie  Bogan 

OUTlaA.Britt 

OUTiaA.Britt 

0-sah-we 

Mary  Whitehead.. 
Mitchell  Phelps... 
John  Whitehead  .. 
Steve  Pen-80-nah .. 


M. 

W. 

80 

M. 

W. 

24 

M. 

L 

25 

M. 

L 

25 

F. 

W. 

40 

F. 

W. 

49 

F. 

W. 

26 

F. 

W. 

28 

F. 

W. 

26 

F. 

W. 

26 

F. 

L 

83 

F. 

L 

25 

M. 

L 

81 

M. 

L 

28 

M. 

L 

83 

M. 

M. 

a 
a 

M. 

a 
a 

M. 

a 

8. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

a 


Superintendent  and  indoatl  teftohw. 

— do 

Principal  teacher 

...do ..,, 

Matron .T , 

do 

Seamstress 

....do 1. >....••••.. 

Cook 

...do 

Laundress 

—  do , 

Farmer 

— do 

Herder 


At  the  above  school  the  followiog  industries  are 
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CLXV 


POSITIONS,  S.VLARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Q«iH«ielt  BoardiiBc-aclioolt 


Commence- 
ment 
of  service. 


July  1,1884 

Dec.  1. 1884 

July  1,1884 

July  1.1884 


Termination 
of  service. 


Nov.  30, 1884 
Jnne  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 


Where  bom. 


Belgiam 

Eufiland 

Massachasetto. 
Oregon 


\yiience  appointed. 


Farming^  sewing,  lioasework,  and  choring. 
Baiptoyte  at  Serea  Day-ach^ols. 


Sept.  1,1884  Jane 
Deo.  15,1884  Jane 
Mar.  16,1885!  June 
Mar.  16, 1885  June 
Deo.  8, 1884  June 
May  1, 1885  ;  June 
Jan.  20,1885  June 
Jan.  26,1885  June 
Jan.  12, 1885!  June 
July    1,1884   June 


30,1883 
30, 1885 
30,1885 
30,1885 
30.1885 
30,1885 
30,1885 
30,1885 
30,1885 
30,1885 


Pennsylvania. 

...do 

UlinoU 

do , 

....do 

Iowa 

New  York 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Nebraska 


Sewing,  housework,  and  choring. 

« 

WLmmplmj€m  at  Two  Day-achoola. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$600 
600 

•360 
300 


Amount 
paid. 


$249  45 
350  55 
360  00 
800  00 


$600 

$499  00 

240 

131  09 

600 

176  67 

240 

60  00 

600 

839  13 

600 

100  50 

600 

268  30 

300 

129  20 

600 

281  63 

600 

600  00 

Sept.  1, 1884  I  June  30, 1885 


Sept.  1,1884 

I  Jan.    1,1885 

Feb.    1,1885 

>pt  1,1884 

Sept  1,1884 

Apr.  1,1884 


Nov.  25, 1884 
Jan.  31,1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1885 


Indiana... 
California. 

— do 

— do 

Maryland. 
California 
— do 


California 

....do 

...do 

...do 

Dist  of  Colambia. 

California 

...do 


ttught  dressmaking. 

Abseatee  Shaismce  ladnatrial  Board  inf-achooli 


Joly   1,1884 
«^U-  29, 1885 


Deo.  31, 
Jane  30. 


iJ'Jy  1,1884    Dec  31. 

-^Pr.  3,1885   June  30, 

jQly  1, 1884*  Dec.  31, 

-^Pr.  1,1885   June  30, 

JnJy  1,1884    Dec  31, 

I  Mw.  18. 1885  i  June  30, 

J«ly  1,1884  I  Deo.  31, 

^^-  li  1885!  June  30. 

'"^^y  1.1884;  Dec  31, 

^^-  1,1885 

^^7  1.1884 

^•b.  12,1885 

^^7  1,1884 


June  30, 
Feb.  11. 
June  30, 
June  30, 


1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


North  Carolina  . . 

Tennessee 

Kansas 

...do 

North  Carolina  . . 

New  York 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

North  Carolina  . . 

—  do 

Kansas 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

do 

— do 


"'"'^g,  care  of  Htock,  sewing,  and  housework. 


$800 
60 
60 
60 
600 
60 
60 


$665  22 

0  44 

5  00 

25  00 

499  00 

32  93 

15  00 


$050 

$325  00 

650 

274  42 

500 

250  00 

600 

122  25 

350 

175  00 

350 

87  50 

300 

136  11 

300 

86  67 

360 

180  00 

360 

121  00 

300 

150  00 

300 

100  80 

300 

184  08 

300 

115  02 

300 

300  00 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  E1IPL0Y£8:  NAMBS, 


9»e  aadi  F«z  A^tmej^ 


Name. 


SUmB.  Moon 

Jnli*  Thompson . .. 

Anna  Moon  

Addie  F.Snyder... 

Kate  Marker 

Carrie  Spinninii; 

Mary  King , 

Maggie  Tborp 

C.  W.  Jenniaon 

Samuel  De  Banza.. 
W.  C.  Jennison.... 

Martin  Conner 

Frank  Pas-kaw-we 
Josiah  Wolf 


Sex. 

Baoe. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

L 

F. 

L 

F. 

L 

M. 

L 

M. 

W. 

M. 

L 

M. 

L 

M. 

L 

Age. 


36 
29 
26 
26 
27 
26 
17 
22 
29 
20 
40 
48 
22 
20 


'Married 

or 

•ingle. 


M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

a 
& 
& 
& 

M. 

& 
M. 

a 

s. 
& 


Position. 


Saperintendent  And  iadartl  taaoW. 

Teaoher 

Matron 

Seamatreta 

do 

Cook 

Laondreaa 

....do 

. ...do  ............................... 

F^trmer 

...  do 

Herder    

....do 

....do 


Allie  B.  Boaby. 


At  the  aboTe  school  the  following  indnstiies  are  taoi^: 

Sne  wkmd  F«z  Jkg9mmj$  Mm 


F. 


W. 


81 


S. 


Teacher 


At  the  above  sobool  ars  taogbi: 


Samnel  H.  Seccombe 
William  R  Davison.. 
America  J.  Seccombe 

Alexander  Yonng 

William  R Davison.. 
William  R  Davison.. 
William  D.Luther... 

Mary  Lindsey 

Nellie  Lindsay 

Mary  N.  Scbindler. . . 

Mary  N.  Selver 

Elvira  Davison 

Emma  Solfeston 

Elvira  Davison 

Jennie  Felix 

Tawiyaka 

Julia  Chapman 

Margaret  Chapman . . 

A  lice  Ramsey 

Margaret  Chapman . . 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

M. 

H. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 
F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

L 

F. 

W. 

F. 

I. 

28 
81 
25 
28 
31 
81 
82 
28 
24 
21 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

s. 
s. 


27 
26 
27 
17 
56 
46 
46 
25 
46 


M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

8. 

S. 

S. 


Saperintendent  and  taaeber 

...do 

Asaistant  teacher 

Indnatrial  teacher 

..do 

...do 

...do 

Matron , 

Seamstreaa 

Cook 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

I  ..do A 

I  Assistant  cook 

! do 

I  ...do 

Lanndreea 

Assistant  laondreaa 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indoatrlea  are  taafk^ 


Santce  and 


Hosea  Locke 
John  E.  Smith 


At  one  of  theae  aehoola  are  taafh^  ^ 


REPORT  OF  nrOlAN  SCHOOL  SUFBRINTRKDENT.       CLXYH 
fOSmONS,  SALARIES,  ETC^Continaed. 


Aidwitriml  BMurdHagbacli^ol. 


jJolj   1,1884 

iStpt  1,1884 

•J1I7   1«1884 

iJ«l7l7.1884 

Iby  8,1885 

J«]7a;1884 

Jilyl4.18B4 

A«(.2S.]884 

Jii.    1,1885 

Sept  1,1884 

Jaa.   1«1885 

July  1.1884 

Apr.  1,1885 

Jne  1.1885 


T«niiiiMtioii 
of  Mrrice. 


Jiiae80,1885 
June  80. 1885 
Jane  80, 1885 
May  7,1885 
Jane  80, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
July  27, 1884 
Deo.  81, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Deo.  81, 1884 
Jane  80, 1885 
Nov.  8,1884 
Hay  14, 1885 
Jane  80. 1885 


wnere  Doni* 


Indinnn 

> . . . do  ............ 

.  . . .  do    ......a..... 

New  Hampshire . 

Illinois 

Indiana 


..  do 

..  do 

. ...do  . ........... 

Iowa 

Indian  Territory. 

Kansas 

.  ...do 


Wbenoe  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 

Amoant 
paid. 

$500 

$500  00 

480 

890  20 

800 

800  00 

800 

243  42 

800 

44  01 

800 

277  15 

240 

918 

240 

84  17 

240 

120  00 

250 

82  80 

250 

125  00 

250 

88  08 

250 

80  22 

250 

20  00 

Vtmrinc.  care  of  stock,  dairying,  and  hoosework. 
••c  and  V«z  Dar-ach^oL 


JBI7  1,1884 


Jane  80, 1885 


England 


8800 


$800  00 


Dimmaking.  sewing,  and  hoosework. 

iiee  ladivatriml  B*«rdiac-«ch«oL 


Joly   1.1884 

;Apr.    L1885 

Jan.    1.1885 

Jnly    1.1884 

Ang.  25, 1884 

'  Jan.    1. 18K5 


Apr. 
Joiy 
Jaly 
July 


1.1885 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 


Aag.  15. 1884 
Ang.^  lS8t 
XoT.  14. 1884 
Mar.  18, 1885 
Apr.  1,1889 
Jan.  11,1885 
Feb.  16,1885 
Apr.  1.1885 
July  1.1884 
11,1885 


Mar.  81, 

June  30. 

liar.  31, 

Jaly  31. 

"Dec.  31, 

Mar.  31, 

Jnne30, 

I  Jane  30, 

'  Jane  30, 

:  July  31, 

I  Aug.  23. 

j  Nor.  13. 

Mar.  15. 

Mar.  31. 

'  Jane  80, 

Feb.    5. 

;  Mar.  31, 

,  June  30. 

]  June  30, 

Mar.  81. 


1885 
1885 

1885 

1884 

1884 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1884 

1884 

1884 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885, 

1885 


Minnesota 
New  York 
Kansas  — 
Minnesota 
New  York 

— do 

Illinois  ... 
Canada  — 

.  ...do 

Germany  . 


Iowa 

Norway  .. 

Iowa 

Minoesota 

. . . .  do • 

do 

..do 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


$720 
720 
300 
860 
860 
480 
480 
480 
860 
860 
360 
860 
860 
860 
240 
150 
150 
150 
300 
160 


FAnning,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  dairying,  and  hoasework. 


»mmpi0T^  at  Tw«  Day-ach^oia, 


^■ly    1,1884 
1,1884 


Jane  80, 1886 
Jane  80, 1885 


Canada 
...  do .. 


600 


$540  00 

180  00 

75  00 

80  30 

126  25 

120  00 

120  00 

480  00 

360  00 

30  30 

6  00 

79  27 

120  93 

16  00 

60  00 

10  41 

18  75 

37  50 

300  00 

88  88 


$600  00 

850  60 


kvOilBg  aad  waoi-entting. 


CLXVin      EEPOET   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT, 


Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  ] 


Shoshone  Agemcj,  Wyoaifair  Ter 


Name. 


J.Roberts 

A.C.Jones 

Laura  A.  Boberts 

W.H.  Steers 

C.J.MlUer 

William  Shakespeare ... 

Adam 

William  Shakespeare . . . 

Sumner  Black  Coal 

Caroline  Martin 

CE.  Hinckley 

C.E.  Hinckley 

A^en  Bnssell 

Mary  Kennedy 

Garfield 

Bichard  Wanstall 

Mary  Wood 

Emma  Egbert 

Bosa  Lahoe 

David  Livingston 

Luther 

Charles  H.  Schroder 

Mary  Wood , 

John  B.  Bums 

J.  £.  Cbadderton 

Mrs.  Walking  Crow 

White  St  CUir 

MollieNaatha 

Eliza  A.  Silber 

Mary  Kennedy 

Mary  Wood 

Chester  Arthur 

Jane  Scar  Face 

Catherine  Gudmundsen 

MoUieNaatha 

Sy ras  White  Horse 

George  Shakespeare . ... 


Sex. 


M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


Bace. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
H. 

L 

I. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 


Age. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


I. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 

I. 


81 
26 
21 
20 
24 
19 
10 
10 
10 
50 
28 
28 
21 
64 
21 
21 
35 
18 
10 
19 
18 
27 
85 
26 
24 
85 


Married 

or 
single. 


20 
26 
64 
85 
16 
40 
10 
10 


a 

M. 

& 
S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

8. 
M. 

S. 

s.- 

8. 
8. 
S. 
M. 

S. 

s. 

M. 


S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

s. 


Position. 


Superintendent  and  teache 

Teacher  

—  do 

Lidustrial  teacher 

-.do 

Assistant  industrial  teache 

...do 

— do 

. . . . do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

— do 

— do 

...do 

— do 

. . . .  do 

do 

...do 

do 

. . .  .do 

— do 

. . ..do 

Assistant  oook 

...do 

...  do  

Laundress 

do 

...do •. 

Laundryman 

Laundress 

. . .  do 

Laborer 

Fireman 

....do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  a 

91  lets  Afeacy,  C 


J.  S.  McCain.... 

N.  McCain 

Nettle  Mitchell . 
L.  F.G lesson ... 
Annie  Chapman 
Annie  Shellbead 
J.  A.  Stanton  ... 
Martha  J.  Clay . 
Maggie  Harney. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


W, 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

H. 
I. 


47 
43 
28 
48 
42 
42 
44 
25 
38 


M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 


Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. 

Matron 

...do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

Laundress 

do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  • 


REPORT   OF  INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.         CLXIX 


POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Wi»4  RiT«r  ladinstrial  Boardiaff-scli^ol* 


I 


Commence* 

ment 
of  aervice. 


Ijolj    1.1884 

'  July  26, 1884 

Sf&r.    1,1885 

Jnly    8,1884 

'Apr.    1,1885 

July    1,1884 

S«pL   1.1884 

;  Oct.     8,  If  84 

^Oct.   28.1884 

Sept  22;  1884 

r.  31,1885 


Termination 
of  tenrice. 


iJolj    1,1884 


1.1885 

Aa^.    C,1884 

Ao^.  le,  1884 

An g.  20,1884 

A  ng.  31,1884 

Sfrpt.  18.1884 

Oct.    18,1884 

VoY.    8,1884 

No^.  le,  1884 

Nov.  22, 1884 

Dec  24,1884 

Jan.     1, 1885 

Apr.    1.1885 

Oct.    18,1884 

Sirr.    9.1884 

Jan.     1. 1883 

July    1.1884 

Aog.    9.1884 

Sept.  18. 1884 

KoT.    6,1884 

Not.  10, 18^4 

Feb.    0.1885 

Nov.  13. 1884 

Oct.    25.1884 

Not.  29. 1884 


Jane  80, 
Jane  30, 
Jnne  30, 
Mar.  31 
Jane  30, 
Ang.  81 
Oct.     7, 
Oct  21 
Jane  30, 
Jane  30, 
Jane  30, 
Feb.  28» 
Jane  30, 
•Aug.  8, 
Aag.  19, 
Aug.  30, 
Sept.  17, 
Oct   17, 
Nov.    7 
i  Nov.  15, 
Nov.  21 
Deo.  23, 
Deo.  31 
Mar.  31 
Jone  30, 
Nov. 
Nov.  21 
Mar.  31 
Aug. 
,  Sept.  17 
Nov 
Nov.    9, 
Feb. 
I  Jane  30, 
:  Dec.  31 
i  Nov.  28 
Dec.  21 


,1885 
.1885 
1.1885 
,1885 
,1885 
.1884 
,1884 
,1884 
1,1885 
,1885 
1,1885 

1885 
,1885 
1,1884 
>,1884 
,1884 
.1884 
.1884 
,1884 
1,1884 
.1884 

1884 
.1884 
.1885 
1.1885 
,1884 
,1884 
,1885 
.1884 
,1884 
,1884 
;1884 
.1885 
,1885 
,1884 
.1884 
.1884 


Where  bom. 


Walea 

Ireland 

West  Indiea  . . . 

Wyoming 

Ohl<x 

Wyoming 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

Dakota 

Pennsylvania . 

Ulinofa 

.•  do 

Michigan 

England 

Wyoming 

....do 

..  do    

Utah 

Wyoming 

.  ...do 

Dakota 

PeDnsylvania . . 

Wyoming 

Scotland 

Michigan 

Wyoming 


Whence  appointed. 


Dakota  . . . 

Ohio 

England  . . 
Wyoming. 

do 

do 

Germany  . 
Dakota . . . 


Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  farming,  dressmaking,  sewing,  and  housework. 
Milcts  Boardiny-achooL 


July 

1,  lt^84 

July 

1, 1884  ! 

July 

1.1884 

Sept 

1.1884 

July 

1,1884 

Oct 

1.1884  ' 

July 

1,1884! 

Joly 

1, 1884  1 

Jan. 

1.1885 

June  30, 1885 
Jnne  30, 1885 
Aug.  81, 1884 
June  30. 1885 
Sept.  30. 1884 
June  30, 1885 
June  80. 1885 
Deo.  31. 1885 
Jnne  30, 1885 


Indiana. 
Yirginia 
Ohio.... 


Oregon . . . 
— do 

Illinois  ... 
Oregon  . . . 
California. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$800 
500 
600 
600 
600 
180 
180 
180 
180 
720 
480 
400 
400 
400 
180 
180 
180 
400 
800 
180 
180 
480 
180 
500 
500 
180 
180 
180 
300 
300 
180 
180 
180 
400 
180 
180 
60 


Amount 
paid. 


$800  CO 

466  05 

168  10 

432  15 

150  00 

30  00 

18  50 

7  00 

122  00 

657  61 

161  30 

265  60 

134  40 

3  26 
5  00 

5  50 
9  00 

30  13 
17  12 

4  00 

3  00 

43  01 

4  00 
126  00 
125  00 

11  50 

6  50 
45  00 

31  82 

32  64 
24  00 

2  00 

44  50 
156  62 

24  00 
17  50 

3  82 


1700 

1700  00 

300 

300  00 

600 

83  33 

600 

416  67 

400 

100  00 

400 

300  00 

850 

350  00 

800 

150  00 

800 

150  00 

VknsiBg.  care  of  atook,  dairying,  sewing,  and  housework. 


CLIX 


ABPCWr  Of*  mmAN  school  SUPEBUnENDENT. 

ft 

Table  A«— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMB8, 


Kame. 


A.  8.  CroMfleld 

A.  S.Crofltfleld 

A.  8.  CroMfleld 

L.  E.  DiettM 

Carrie  D.  Victor 

Howard  B.  Thompson  ... 
Freeman  B.  CroMfleld  . . . 

L.  B.  Crosefleld 

Snsan  Tarritin    

Cora  A.  Huntley 

Aline  Allen 

Maggie  Howell 

E.  Jennie  Underwood. . . . 

Maggie  Howell 

Mary  E.  Mead 

IdaC.  Harman 

John  Campbell 

Angns  M.  Bobertton  .... 

6.  Yanderheyden 

J.  M.PhlUippi 

Freeman  B.  CroMfleld  (f) 


Sex. 

Baoe. 

Age. 

Married 

or 
single. 

M. 

W. 

29 

M. 

M. 

W. 

29 

M. 

M. 

W. 

29 

M. 

F. 

W, 

22 

a 

F. 

W. 

27 

8. 

M. 

W, 

17 

8. 

M. 

W. 

25 

8. 

F. 

W, 

M. 

F. 

W. 

22 

8. 

F. 

W. 

28 

8. 

F. 

W. 

27 

8. 

F. 

W. 

22 

S. 

F. 

W. 

28 

8. 

F. 

W, 

20 

a 

F. 

W. 

88 

8. 

F. 

W. 

22 

8. 

M. 

H. 

24 

8. 

M. 

H. 

42 

8. 

M. 

W. 

87 

M. 

M. 

W. 

37 

8. 

M. 

W. 

25 

8. 

Poflitlon. 


Saperintendent 

— do 

— do 

Teacher  

...do 

Indostrial  teacher 

do 

Matron 

8eamstreH 

Hoasekeeper  and  cook. . . 

...do 

....do 

Baker 

LaondreM 

....do 

....do 

Farmer 

....do 

Tailor 

Harness*  and  shoe-maker 

Laborer 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstriM  ara  tsocht: 


9lsa«t««  Ag«M7i 


John  B.  RenTille 

M. 

F. 

I. 
W. 

50 
21 

M. 

8. 

Teacher 

Edith  Walker 

.  ...do • 

At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstriM  are  taoi^i: 


StandlMfi  B«ck  A^emef,  ]^Ak« 


Oertmde  M.  Dermott. 

Mary  Schoole 

Rbabana  8toap 

Martina  8hevlin 

Joseph  Helmig 

MatUdaCatany 

Adele  Bagster 

Anselma  Aner 

Rom  Widonr 

Adele  Eagster 

JoMphine  Decker  .... 


F. 

W. 

22 

1 
8. 

F. 

W. 

19 

8.     ! 

F. 

W. 

26 

8. 

F. 

W. 

21 

8. 

M. 

W. 

40 

8. 

F. 

W, 

44 

8. 

F. 

W. 

86 

8. 

F. 

w. 

85 

8. 

F. 

w. 

27 

8. 

F. 

w. 

86 

8. 

F. 

w. 

25 

8. 

Principal  teacher . 

!  AMistant  teacher. 

do 

. . ..do 

ludastrial  teacher 
Matron 

. ...do .. 

8eam8treM 

Cook , 

LaundreM 

.  ...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indnstriM  are  tanghi  * 


REPORT   0¥  IKBIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.         CLXXI 


POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.-Oontinoed. 


(II 


iBdiMstrlal  Bo»rdinf|-«ch«olt 


Commence- 

meot 
of  aenrioe. 


July 
Jan. 
Feb. 
July 
July 
July 
Deo. 
July 
July 
July 
Sept 
June 
Jan. 
July 
Sept 
Nov. 
July 
Dec. 
July 
July 
I  Nov. 


1,1884 
1.1885 
1,1885 
1,1884 
l,lft84 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
17.1884 
5.1885 
6,1885 
1,1884 
9.1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 


Termioation 
«f  aervice. 


Dec.  81, 1884 
Jan.  31,1885 
June  80, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  80, 1885 
Nov.  80. 1884 
June  30, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Aug.  26. 1884 
June  4,1885 
June  30. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Auk,  31. 1884 
Oct  27,1884 
June  30, 1885 
Nov.  16, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
June  30. 1885 
Nov.  30. 1884 


Where  born. 


Canada ....... 

— do , 

. .  do , 

Minneaota  — 
Connecticut .. 
Pennaylvania 

Canada 

Vermont 

Minneeota  — 

— do 

Alabama 

Wisconsin . . . 
Minneeota  — 
Wisconsin  — 

...do 

— do 

Dakota 

Minneaota  — 

Germany 

Pennsylvania 
Canada 


Whence  appointed. 


Dakota 
....do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Dlinois 
Di^ota 
...do.. 


Minnesota 
...do 


Dakota 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Iowa  .. 
Dakota 
...do.. 


Dakota  — 

Minneaota 

Dakota... 


Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amount 
paid. 

$1,200 

•600  00 

1,000 

86  U 

1,200 

496  67 

600 

600  00 

600 

405  60 

600 

249  46 

600 

350  54 

720 

720  00 

360 

360  00 

300 

46  50 

420 

301  00 

420 

30  00 

360 

165  12 

360 

60  60 

360 

47  01 

360 

230  67 

400 

150  00 

400 

238  70 

600 

600  00 

800 

800  00 

640 

45  00 

Haniesa-  and  sboe^making,  tailoring,  fanning,  dressmaking,  knitting  and  housework. 


AaceMai«a  JBoaWiinc-achool. 


July    1,1884 
July    1,1884 


June  30. 1885 
June  30. 1885 


Minnesota 
Maine  ..... 


Dakota 
...do.. 


$360 
300 


$360  00 
300  00 


Honaework,  sewing,  knitting  and  dairying. 


dUng  R«ck  Indaatrial  Boartliiic-achool. 


July 

I  July 

'  July 

Oct 

July 

July 

Oct 

July 

^uly 

July 

Oct 


1,1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1884 
1.1881 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 
1,1884 
1.1884 


June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Sept  30, 1884 
Jane  30, 1885 


Missouri 

do 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

Germany 

Switzerland . . 

...do 

Germany 

Missouri 

Switzerland  .. 
Missouri 


1600 

$600  00 

600 

500  00 

600 

125  00 

600 

375  00 

420 

420  00 

480 

120  00 

480 

360  00 

860 

860  00 

360 

360  00 

360 

00  00 

360 

270  00 

I>reaa-naaking.  knitting,  baking,  housework,  gardening,  and  dairying. 


CliXXn        REPORT   OP   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPL0Y£!S:  NAMES, 


MtaMdiMg  B«ck  Agcacy,  Dakota. — 


Name. 


Henry  Hag 

Martin  Kennel 

B.  P.  McFadder 

Rbabana  Stoap 

John  Apke 

Barney  Gorden 

Jonaur  Haber 

John  Gorden 

Giles  Langel 

Frances  White  Cow 

Matilda  Catana 

Placida  Schaefer . . . . 
Scholastica  Kondig. 
Frances  Olenger. ... 
Theresa  Markle 


Aaron  C.WeUs 

Josephine  Wells 

ClandeBow 

A.  V.  Lariviere 

BosaBearface 

Frances  White  Cow 


Sex. 


M 
M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


Baoe. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
L 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


Age. 

Married 

or 
single. 

61 

S. 

30 

S. 

83 

S. 

26 

8. 

30 

S. 

86 

8- 

28 

S. 

86 

S. 

23 

S. 

17 

S. 

44 

S. 

86 

8. 

33 

S. 

43 

8. 

30 

8. 

Position. 


Principal  teacher 

do 

Assistant  teacher  — 

do 

Icdnstrial  teacher .... 

...do 

Mechanical  instmctor 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

do 

Cook 

....do 

Laundress 

.  ...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught  t 


fStaadinc  R«ck  Ageacyt  l>«k«ta« — 


M. 

H. 

28 

M. 

F. 

W. 

22 

S. 

M. 

I. 

22 

S. 

i   F. 

H. 

[   ^ 

s. 

F. 

L 

20 

s. 

F. 

1 

1- 

18 

s. 

Teacher 

Assistant  teai)her 

Teacher  

do 

— do 

.  ...do 


At  one  of  these  schools  the  following  industries  are  taught  t 


Tnle  RlTrr  Ageacy,  CallTo; 


Viatah  Talley  A(|eacy, 


Bessie  McB.  Daris  . . 

Josephine  Davis 

Jennie  C.  Stadebaker 
Tay  Fang  Sing 


F. 

W. 

35 

M. 

F. 

W. 

60 

M. 

F. 

w. 

33 

M. 

M. 

Ch. 

35 

M. 

Teacher 

Asgintant  teacher 

Matron 

Cook 


J 


At  the  above  school  the  following  indostriea  are  taaght: 


REPOBT  OF   INDIAN  SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.      GLXXIII 
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mtmrndimm  B^ck  ladlMstrial  Farai-«ch«ol« 


COfDIIMIlCO* 

mtrot 
of  ••trice. 


TermiDation 
of  service. 


July 

Nov. 

July 

Oet. 

July 

Oct. 

Jnlj 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Jaly 

Oct. 

July 

Cct. 

July 

Oct 


1. 1884  I  Sept  SO.  1884 
1, 1884  I  June  30. 1885 
1, 1884  !  Sept  30. 1884 
1,1884' June  30. 1885 
1, 1884  '  Sept  30. 1884 
1. 1884  j  June  30. 1885 
1. 1884  ■  Sept  30, 1884 

1.1884  1  Jan.  31.1885 

1. 1885  !  Jane  30. 1885 
1, 1684  j  Sept  30, 1884 
1,1884  1  Jane  30. 1885 


Where  born. 


1,1884 
1.1884 


Sept  30, 1884 
June  30, 1885 


1,1884    Sept  30, 1884 


1,1884 


Jane  30.  Id85 


Germany 

Switzerland  .. 
Pennsylvania. 

— do 

Germany 

Ontario 

Germany 

Ontario 

Indiana 

Dakota 

Switzerland  .. 

Indiana 

Germany 

Prassia 

Pennsylvania. 


Whence  appointed. 


Tmmdngt  carpentr3%  baking,  and  dairying. 


!«ipl#yga  »t  Four  Day-achools. 


Salary 

per 
annnm. 


1600 
600 
500 
500 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
860 
860 
860 
860 
300 
860 


Amoant 
paid. 


$150  00 
899  45 
125  00 
875  00 
120  00 
360  00 
120  00 
161  83 
198  67 

90  00 
270  00 

90  00 
270  00 

00  00 
270  00 


S«pt    1,1884 

SepC   1,1884 

iliAy    1,1685 

Mfty    1.1885 

1.18^ 

1,1883 


Jane  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 


Minnesota 

....do 

Dakota..., 

Minnesota 

Dakota .... 

....do  . .... 


$500 

$415  76 

480 

809  13 

500 

83  79 

600 

83  79 

800 

60  27 

240 

40  22 

Hoaa0work  and  gardening. 


Birer  DM7-«ch«ol. 


1.1884 


Mar.  81, 1885 


Maine 


$720 


$418  70 


'July  1.1884 

'  Kov.  1, 1884 

jjaly  1.1884 

iJoly  1,1884 


May  18, 1885 
May  18, 1885 
May  18,1885 
May  18, 1885 


Ireland 

Pennsylvania, 

....do 

China 


$800 
640 
600 
600 


$705  49 
295  68 
629  12 
440  98 


Oardeoiag.  sewing,  and  housework. 
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Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


Name. 


VaiatillA  Agemmjt 


O.C.  Thibaa 

C.A.DeLfttte.... 
Jnlia  A.  Gaynor . 
Annie  M.  Byrne . . 

James  Lynch 

Harry  C.  Pond — 
ICary  J.  Byrne. ... 
Elisabeth  Hession 

Ah-Chnng 

Mary  M.  Walters . 


Bex. 

1 

I 

1 

Bace. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

P. 

W. 

P. 

W. 

If. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

P. 

W. 

P. 

W. 

M. 

Ch. 

P. 

W. 

Harriefl 
Age.   '      or 
single. 


Position. 


49 
80 
87 
20 
80 
22 
80 
81 
27 
28 


S. 
S. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 

a 


j  Principal  teacher , 
...  .do 


Teacher  

do 

Industrial  teacher  and  flmner. 

do 

Matron 

8eamstress 

Cook  

Laundress 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught 


UTi 


John  A.  Shaw 

J.R.6eddes 

Charles  E.  WUtmer 

6.  J.  McCoy 

Sarah  M.  Oesner — 
Sarah  M.  Gesner . . . . 
Rboda  E.  Oesner — 
Bhoda  K  Gesner 


M. 

W. 

25 

8. 

M. 

w. 

84 

M. 

M. 

w. 

26 

8. 

M. 

w. 

47 

M. 

P. 

w. 

28 

8. 

P. 

w. 

28 

8. 

P. 

w. 

28 

M. 

P. 

w. 

28 

M. 

Teacher 

— do 

....do  .............................. 

Industrial  teacher  (for  both  sohoola) 

Matron 

....do  .. 

Seamstress 

. . . .do  .............................. 


At  the  above  school  tiie  following  industries  ate  taught ; 
Warns  Sprinflps  Ageacy  Or«s*B«— 


B.  L.  Willonghby 

Susan  McKay 

Susan  McKay..... 

N.J.  McCoy 

K.  J.MoCoy 


M. 

W. 

82 

M. 

P. 

I. 

80 

M. 

P. 

I. 

30 

M. 

P. 

W. 

86 

M. 

P. 

w. 

85 

M. 

Teacher 

Matron  ... 

...do 

Seamstress 
— do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught , 
Western  Shoahone  AgencTf  IVeTa4a«» 


Homer  Nelson 

8.  M.  Hume 

Jessie  L.  Luse 

B.  Bella  Beaulieu . . 
Nelly  B.  Oraatham 
Marian  E.  Hume. . . 
Praaoea  Bellongle. . 
Charlotte  BeUongie 
William  Campoell . 


M. 


W. 


81 


a 


Teacher 


Wkite  Barth  AgMscy*  Hlmmt 


52 
20 
18 
24 
50 
85 
81 
19 


M. 

& 
8. 
& 
M. 

8. 
& 

a 


Prineipal  teacher . 
A  ssistant  teacher . 

— do 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laundress 

Janitor 


At  the  above  school  the  following  Industrlsa  are  taught  t 
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IONS,  8AX.ARIE8,  ETC.— Continued. 


Ijake  B««rdiiig-scho«L 


ence- 

Qt 

vice. 


^1884 
!,  1885 
i,1884 
2,1885 
1,1884 
1,1884 


Termioation 
of  service. 


Jan.  10,1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jan.  10,1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 188S 


Where  bom. 


Michigan 

Pennsylvania  . . 
New  Hampshire 

Minoesota 

...do 

— do 


Whence  appointed. 


S,  care  of  stock,  sewing,  hoasework,  and  ohoring. 


ike  Bomrdin||-scho«l« 


1,1884  Jane  30, 1885 

L,1884  June  30, 1885 

1, 1884  July  31, 1884 

,1884  Oct.  31,  1884 

1,1884  Jan.  31.1884 

[.1885  June  30, 1885 
1,1884  I  June  30, 1885 


Minnesota 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota 

— do 

— do 

Canada  

Minnesota 


I,  care  of  stock,  dressmaking,  sewing,  knitting,  and  housework. 


tirer  Dmy-scho^l. 


,  1884    June  30, 1885    New  York 


im  Iiidaatriml  Bomrding-scho«L 


,  1884  :  May  31, 18S5  | 
,  1885  I  Jane  30, 1885  j 
.  1884  I  Jane  30, 1885  | 
,  1884  I  May  31, 1885  | 
,  1885  ;  Jane  30, 1885  ' 


,1884 
,1884 
,1884 
,1884 
,1885 
,1884 
,1885 
,1884 
,1884 
,1885 
,1885 


June  30. 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Dec.  31,1884 
Jane  30, 1885 
Apr.  5,1885 
June  30, 1885 
Sept  9,1884 
Feb.  11,1885 
Mar.  31, 1885 
June  30, 1885 


Missouri 

Nova  Scotia 

Oregon 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania  — 

do 

Missouri 

New  York 

Oregon 

Indiana . . 

Illinois 

Oregon 

Washington  Ter. 

do 

...do  

do 


Salary 

per 
annum 

Amount 
paid. 

$800 

$241  66 

600 

281  66 

800 

120  83 

800 

140  88 

120 

120  00 

120 

120  00 

$600 
300 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


$1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
500 
720 
720 
600 
500 
600 
500 
500 
240 
240 
240 
400 


$600  00 
290  93 
10  10 
80  00 
80  28 
49  67 
120  00 


$917  58 

82  42 

500  00 

458  79 

41  21 

720  00 

720  00 

600  00 

250  00 

250  00 

381  79 

118  21 

46  80 

101  70 

32  00 

60  00 


y,  blaeksmithing,  wagon-  and  harness-making,  fanning,  sewing,  and  hoasework. 


60ti7  IND- 


•XII 
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WUte  Barth  A||MiC7»  BUmb 


John  Yislier 

John C.  Klink. . 

J.  S.  Visher 

Susan  B.  Wrifht 
Ruth  Mackonse 
Itfaggio  Selkirk . 


8«x. 

Bmo. 

Age. 

Married 

or 
single. 

M. 

W. 

82 

H. 

H. 

W. 

20 

& 

F. 

W. 

27 

H. 

F. 

L 

28 

M. 

F. 

L 

85 

a 

F. 

L 

47 

s. 

Poaitloii. 

i 

Teacher  .. 

. . . .  do 

Matron  ... 

— do 

Cook 

Laundress 


Martha  E.  Paulding 


At  the  ahoTo  school  the  following  industries  are  tftogh: 


White  Bmrth  AgeiicT,  niMHe«« 


William  B.  Heath.. 
Martha  A.  Allen. .. 

Mary  Alien 

Ne-zho-  gah.bon«eak 

Annie  Raisin 

Ellen  Terry 

Elizaheth  Graves.. 


M. 

W. 

24 

S. 

F. 

W. 

44 

M. 

F. 

L 

17 

S. 

F. 

L 

25 

8. 

F. 

I. 

18 

S. 

F. 

L 

45 

M. 

F. 

L 

45 

S. 

Teacher  ... 
Matron . . . 

Cook 

. ...  do 

....  do 

....do 

Laundress 


At  the  ahove  school  the  following  industries  are  tanghts 
White  Bmrth  AgencT,  BUm 


F. 


TV. 


54 


S. 


Teacher 


Tmidma  AgeiicT.  WwihiagtVB  Terrltofly.— 


C.  8.  Price 

O.W.Bell 

Dora  M.  Lamson 

M.  N.Price 

Mary  J.  Milroy 

Joseph  B.  Chapman. 

W.  R.New1and 

Mary  C.  Fairchild.. 

Etta  Chapman 

B.  J.  Hedges 

Eliaaheth  Conrtenay 
Susie  Hendricks .... 

Nelly  Hale 

Mwy 

SosanSimcoe 

Mary 


M. 

W. 

28 

M. 

M. 

W. 

84 

M. 

F. 

W. 

85 

8. 

F. 

W. 

28 

M. 

F. 

W. 

00 

M. 

M. 

W. 

21 

M. 

M. 

W. 

23 

8. 

F. 

W. 

47 

M. 

F. 

W. 

22 

M. 

F. 

W. 

54 

M. 

F. 

W. 

50 

M. 

F. 

w. 

20 

8. 

F. 

L 

23 

Wid. 

F. 

L 

60 

Wld. 

F. 

L 

48 

M. 

F. 

L 

50 

Wid. 

Superintendent . .. 
....do 

Teacher 

. ...do  ............ . 

. . . . do  ............. 

Assistant  teacher. 

Industrial  teaohsr 

Matron 

Seamstress 

— do 

Cook 

....do  .....  . ...... 

Laundress 

....do 

do 

....do 


At  the  aboTe  school  the  following  indostrias  ace  teughtt 
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I  Indostriml  Bomrdlii|{-«cho«l. 


ce- 

Termination 
of  service. 

884 

Mar.  15, 1885 

885 

June  30, 1885 

884 

Jane  30. 1885 

884 

Mar.  31. 1885 

885 

June  30, 1885 

884 

Apr.  11. 1885 

884 

July  31. 1884 

884 

Jnne30,1885 

884 

Nov.  15, 1884 

884 

Apr.  30, 1885 

Where  bom. 


885  I  June  30, 1885  ; 
884  ;  June  30. 1685 

884  Dec.  30, 1884 

885  '  June  30. 1885 
684  June  30, 1885 
885  Mar.  31, 1885 
885  May  31. 1885 
884  :  Apr.  11, 1885 


England . . 
Michigan . 

Ohio 

Iowa 

Nebraska 
Dakota  . . . 
Indiana... 

— do 

Iowa 

New  York 
Dakota  . . . 

Iowa 

Germany  . 

Iowa 

Germany  . 
Michigan . 
Dakota  . . . 
..  do 


ng.  housework,  and  farming. 
fa  at  two  Dmy-achoola. 


384    Oct     5.1884    England 
384    Mar.  31,1885    Dakota 


385   June  30, 1885 


— do 


Jmrliale,  Pm. 


384 

June  30, 1885 

384 

June  30, 1685 

384 

June  30. 1885 

384 

June  30, 1885 

384 

June  30. 1885 

384 

June  30. 1885 

384 

June  W,  1885 

384 

June  30, 1885 

384 

June  30. 1885  | 

384 

June  30, 1885  ! 

»4 

June  30, 1885  | 

384 

June  30, 1885 

t84 

June  30. 1885 

\8i 

June  30, 1885 

m 

June  30. 1885 

184 

Sept.  15, 1884 

t84 

June  30. 1885 

m 

June  30, 1885 

184 

June  30, 1885 

England 

Pennsylvania . . 

do 

— do 

. .  do 

Massachusetts . 

Now  York 

England 

Pennsylvania. . 

..  .do 

...do 


Whence  appointed. 


U.  S.  Army 

Indian  Territory. 
Pennsylvania 

do 

do 
Massachusetts. 

do 

New  York 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania . 

...do 

...do 


New  Hampshire !  New  Hampshire 

New  York Connecticut 

Maryland Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania : do 

— do I do    

Massachusetts '  Massachusetts . . . 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$1,000 
1,000 
600 
600 
600 
120 
480 
600 
600 
600 
600 
420 
360 
360 
860 
720 
720 
120 


Amount 
paid. 


$705  56 
294  46 
600  00 
899  46 
150  00 

50  69 

40  43 
549  46 
187  60 
228  71 

83  79 
420  00 
169  24 
180  00 
360  00 
180  00 
120  00 

47  83 


$600 
600 
600 


$67  06 
337  60 
160  00 


Pennsylvania ,  Pennsylvania. 


$i.ouo : 

1,200  i 
1,200 
900 
600 
900 
600 
600 
600 
600 
640 
540 
540 
640 
640 
540 
480 
000 

600 


$1, 000  00 
1, 200  00 
1,  200  00 
900  00 
600  00 
900  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  %0 
494  50 
640  00 
640  00 
494  60 
640  00 
113  00 
280  40 
900  00 

600  00 
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Cwliite  iMdiAM  Tntej 


Name. 


Florence  M..  Carter 
Anna  R.  Stafford. . . 
A.  M  Worthington 
Margaret  Wilson  . . 
R.  P.  Thompson  — 
Steve  Williamson . . 
Annie  K.  Jordan . . . 

M.  Burgess 

O.G.Given 

W.P.Campbell 

Samnel  A.  Jordan  . 
Catherine  Miller. . . 

Phil  Norman 

Amos  Miller 

Frank  Miller 

Hiram  Miller 

Millard  F.  Hammel 

O.T.Harris 

George  W.  Kemp  . . , 

H.  H.Cook 

T.S.Roighter 

A.  Woods  Walker  . . 
George  Faulk 


Sex.    I  Race. 


F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

L 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

Age. 


25 
34 
45 
88 
45 
22 
89 
81 
45 
25 
46 
44 
41 
49 
19 
21 
86 
49 
47 
44 
61 
49 
28 


Married 

or 
single. 


S. 

S. 

Wid. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


Podtioii. 


Dining-room  matron 

—  do 

Superintendent  of  sewing-room. 

Nurse 

Cook 

Baker 

Laundress 

Agent  for  placing  pupils 

Physician 

Disciplinarian 

In  charge  of  general  work 

In  charge  of  dairy 

In  charge  of  band  and  painting. . . 

Farmer  

Assistant  farmer 

— do 

Carpenter 

Wagon-maker 

Harness-maker 

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

Tinner  

Teamster 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught:  Wagon  and  harness  making,  painting,  print 

Chilocco  Indaatrial  Trainli 


J.  W.  Hadley  

H.J.  Minthorn 

Frod  Barrett 

William  De  Lesdemier. 

Laura  £.  Minthorn 

John  W.Taylor  

Samu(4  Ash  tone 

Alice  B.McEl  wain 

Alice  B.  McElwain 

Johnson  Lane 

Carrie  B.  Pierson 

Alice  B.  McElwain 

Emma  H.  De  Knight  ... 

Elizabeth  Theaker 

Elizabeth  Theaker 

Maggie  Uogau 

Adda  Hayes 

Alice  Peybnm 

Matilda  Wind 

Alice  B.  McElwain 

CorillaS.  Taylor 


M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 


87 
89 
28 
40 
88 
34 
21 
27 
27 
20 
25 
26 
33 
50 


50 

M. 

31 

S. 

25 

S. 

s. 

33 

8. 

27 

S. 

24 

M. 

M.     :  Superintendent 

M do 

M.        Clerk 

M.     I do 

M.     j...  do 

M.     I  Teacher 

S.      ;  — do 

S do 

S dp 

S.      ' — do 

S.      ,....do 

S.        ..  do 

S.      .  —  .do 

M.      — do  

Matron 

..do 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  matron  and  nurse. 

...do ; 

Nurse 

Seamstress 
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)N8,  SALARIES,  KTC-Conlinncd. 


M. 

ofMrTiiw. 

WheMbora. 

w..«.„*^, 

BiLlny 

Ainonnt 
pnlJ. 

.»t    Apr.  30.1886 
BBS   Jans  30,1885 

8H    Jqn.3.l,lE8S 

M-utibjuMU 

*M0 

«oa 

4190 
800 
LSOO 
480 

MM 
190 

700 

m 

GOO 

aw 

J 

0.0  00 

1    ''to 

BM 

884 
BB4 

Apr,  30,  1885 
June  30. 1885 
JqnBao.1885 
June  30. 1885 

Jane  30.1885 

Indian  Territory 

IndUn  TBiTiloty 

Ohio - 

d  "^ 

.    ^ 

*B0  00 

S84 
8St 
8Bt 

Jane  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
June  SO,  1883 
Tth.  38, 1885 
June  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 
Jane  30, 1885 
Mar  31.1885 
June  30. 1885 
Jane  30. 1885 
June  30, 1885 

^ 

. 

» 

70O0O 

BB4 

884 
B84 

"^ 

...do 

....do  

009  00 

(,  oarpenlr}',  blaoksailChlnK.  Ulloring,  tinning,  bnnlng,  baking,  uwln|i;.  uid  Unndry  work. 
IhUKca,  IndUa  Terriiarr* 


1885    IndUn  TeiTitorj. . 


Minonri ... 

IndlfoTenlbiry.. 


32J  00 


- 

...do 

...j.-.-do 

m 

....    Mtawnri 

CLXXX        REPORT   OP   INDIAN   SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  A.— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAHE8» 


Cwliite  iBdiAM  TnOiftiiBa- 


Name. 


Florence  &C.  Carter 
AnnaRSUfford... 
A.  M  Worthington 
Margaret  Wilson .. 
R.  P.  Thompson  — 
Steve  Williamson.. 
Annie  K.  Jordan. . . 

M.  Burgess 

O.  G.  Given 

W.P.Campbell.... 
Samnel  A.  Jonlan  . 
Catherine  Miller — 

Phil  Nonnan 

Amos  Miller 

Frank  Miller 

Hiram  Miller 

Millard  F.  Hummel 

O.T.Harris 

George  W.Kemp  ... 

H.  H.Cook 

T.S.Rcighter 

A.  Woods  Walker  . . 
George  Faulk 


Sex. 


Race. 


F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

L 

F. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M.     1 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M.     1 

w. 

M.     1 

w. 

Age. 


25 
84 
45 
88 
45 
22 
89 
81 
45 
25 
46 
44 
41 
49 
19 
21 
86 
49 
47 
44 
61 
49 
28 


Married 

or 
single. 


S. 
8. 
Wid. 
8. 
M. 
8. 
M. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
S. 
8. 
M. 
M. 
8. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Position. 


Dining-room  matron 

do 

Superintendent  of  sewing-room 

Narse 

Cook 

Baker 

Laundress 

Agent  for  placing  pnpils 

Physician 

Disciplinarian 

In  charge  of  general  work , 

In  charge  of  dairy 

In  charge  of  band  and  painting . . , 

Fanner  

As^tant  farmer 

...do , 

Carpenter 

Wagon-maker 

Harness-maker , 

Shoemaker , 

Tailor 

Tinner 

Teamster 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught :  Wagon  and  harness  making,  paintiBg,  priuUJug, 

Chilocc*  Indostrial  Trmialact- 


J.  W.  Hadley  M. 

H.J.  Miuthorn M. 

FrodBan-ett M. 

William  De  Lesdemier. ...  M. 

Laura  £.  Minthom F. 

John  W.Taylor  M. 

Samuel  Ashtone M. 

Alice  B.  McElwaiD F. 

Alice  B.  McElwain j  F. 

Jobnsou  Lane M. 

Carrie  B.  Pierson F. 

Alice  B.  McElwain F. 

Emma  H.  De  Knight F. 

Elizabeth  Theaker F. 

Elisabeth  Theaker F. 

Maggie  Hogau F. 

Adda  Hayes F. 

Alice  Peybum F. 

MatUdaWind F. 

Alice  B.  McElwain F. 

CorfUa  S.  Taylor F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

L 
W. 
W. 

L 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 


87 
89 
28 
40 
88 
34 
21 
27 
27 
20 
25 
26 
33 
50 
50 
31 
25 


33 
27 
24 


M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
S. 

S. 

s. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

M. 

M. 
S. 
S. 
8. 

a 
s. 

M. 


Superintendent 

do 

Clerk  

;  —  do 

...  do 

I  Teacher 

— do 

— do 

—  dp 

' — do 

...do 

..  do 

do 

—  do  

Matron 

..  do 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  matron  and  norse 

...do ." ...•• 

Nurse 

Seamstress 


REPOET   OF    INDIAN    SCHOOL   8UPEKINTENDENT.      CLXXXIII 
•IONS,  8Al,lLlllE.8,  ETC.— Continnad. 
lea.  liidlsH 'VerrllBFT — Cantliinad. 


'When  barn. 


Wbanos  appointed. 


3,  less     jQDOl 

G,  IBSa' Jane3 
1, 1884  I  Apr.  I 
1, 1SB4,  Aug.3 
1, 18«4  '  Nov.  1 

A,  1881  '  DCS. 
G,  lB8t  I  Jan. 

B.  isas ;  Jul.  a 

1,1BM|  Jnnel 
ti,18S5   June  30,111 

G.lWii  Jbd.  II 

1.1884  Aug. 3! 
9,18841  Not.  34 
It,  1SS4  I  Dro.    4 

4. 1885  .  Jan.  a: 


1,IBK3|  Juii«3D.  II 
1, 1884  I  Auk.  10 
1,1881    Jan.     i 
\,  1S8!>  '  Jan.  13 


.  Indlsn  Territory.. . 
.  InJlsnlerrltorfv.. 


1,1884  Jan. 
I,  I8S3  I  Jan. 
I,  IttSS  '  Jhh, 


Indian  Tarrltorj 

....do 

...do   

..  do 

.-.do 

Ohio 

Indian  Territor  -        ""' 

Oblo 

' 

Indian  TenlWry.... 
...do 

— '  Indian  TarHUiry 

...!-. ..do -■.... 

tea  00 
sate 

DtBB 


18  30 
183  M 


CLXXXIV      REPORT    OP   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  A,— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES: 


Chil*cc«  Indian  Traininj 


Name. 


Tommy  Gould 

Bnsli  Boberts 

John  Danlap 

Robert  Dunlap 

Samuel  ABbtone  . . . 
Earnest  Lnsbbangb 
Keaben  Townsend. 
Jimmie  Inkiniah  . . . 

W.H.Nelaon 

Chepa  Ross 

Cbepa  Ross 

Luther  Samoi , 

Oarrie  Jackson 

Henry  Wallice 

George  Rouse 


Sex. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Baoe. 


I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
I. 
L 
I. 
L 
W. 
L 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Age. 


17 
18 
18 
18 
21 
20 
17 
16 
30 
20 
20 
20 
24 
20 
27 


Married 

or 
single. 


S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

M. 

s. 
s. 
s. 


Position. 


Cadet  sergeant 

...do 

--.do 

— do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

.  -  -do    

Carpenter 

Laborer 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  a 

Forest  Grore  Tminini 


H.  J.  Minthom 

W.V.Coffin 

Laura  E.  Minthom 

A.  0.  Rogers 

A.  C.  Rogers 

W.  V.  Coffin 

Minnie  Unthank 

Minnie  Unthank 

Arthur  C.  Rogers 

Minnie  Unthank 

Mary  P.  Mills 

Lizsie  Olney 

Viola  McConville 

David  E.  Brewer 

Ed.  McConville 

Margaret  Inglia 

Minnie  Unthank 

PhoBbe  A .  Rogers 

Lucy  Coates 

Aunie  Sheckles  Baker . 

Lilly  Pitt  

Sarab  McCoy 

Jennie  Fletcher 

Phcebe  A.  Rogers 

Jenuie  Fletcher 

Amanda  M.  Woodward 

Lucy  Coates 

Katie  L.  Brewer 

John  Adams 


M. 
M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
P. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

K. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

L 
W. 
H. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 
H. 

I. 


89 
27 
38 
28 
28 
27 
23 
23 
28 
23 
33 
18 
26 
22 
40 
26 
23 
27 
33 
39 
18 
22 
16 
27 
16 
30 
33 
19 
20 


M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

a 
s. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

8. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 


Superintendent 

do 

Clerk 

do 

Clerk  and  physician 

Physician  and  principal  te 

Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

...do 

— do 

do 

do 

Disciplinarian 

do 

Matron 

...do 

do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress    

. .  do 

...do 

..do 

do 

do 

Cook 

do 

Laundryman 


SEPOBT   OF    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT.      CLXXXIII 
iXMITiONS,  SALABIES,  ETC. —Continued. 


Palm  I  r.  tBrilwi  Terrltarr— Contlnnsd. 


Xqr.  1&  1884 
Dm.  i,1BH 
Ju.  S.1RS 
Apr.  a.  1885  I 
June  2.  Itm 
JUD€  13,  1S» 


otuervlM. 

Dso. 

7.1884 

Ju 

8.1884 

Apr 

Jnn 

i.ie«s 

Jbd 

1S.18M 

Jnn 

30.188S 

Apr 

18.18M 

.    1. 1884    Nov.  I^  188t 

.  U,  ISM    Deo.    4. 1864 

5.  1SB4    Jbd.    4. 1883 

5.  ISM   Jbd.  31.  IBM 

I.1B§5    Jane  14. 1885 

'  I5.IB8SI  JQDCM.IW'S 


kpl.    S.ISB4     1 
Cor.  2S,  I8B4  ,  ] 


fu>.  S,  1885  J 

Feb.  1.  I8S5  1 

M*r.  2.I8KS  J 

July  1.1884  i 


<^I884   Jul  11.1885 


I.  ISHS   JddsSO.  1«M 


1.18M    Deo.  31.1881 


Ju.  1.1889  Apr.  8. 188S 
Ajir.  1^1885  '  JaD«3CI,18SS 
Dcr.     1. 1884  I  Deo.  )1. 1884 


iDdUD  TflCrlloiT 

WiK0D.ln 

Salar 
per 

Indian  Tarritor; 

•4a 

481 

"^ 

"To i 

...ilo 

InrtiBnTarrilory 

a 

CanHda 

Indian  Territory 

M 

TdiIUd  Turltpry 

Indian  TBTritory 

sei 

iDlllBD  TKiTitory 

Indian  Territory 

" 

Indian  Territory 

N  bt«kft 

IndiimTorrtlory 

™ 

[Dillan  TBiTitory 

rritoTT 

Indian  Tarritwy 

» 

"a..::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::'"":: 

Indian  Torritot? 

HI 

IndiM  Torrliory 

-ao 

InrtUn  Territory 

lodlMilecillOTT 

Indian  Territory 

....do 

•IBM 

17  87 
119  B« 
78  89 

IS  81 


is:  04 


CLXXXVI       REPORT   OP   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  A,— INDIAN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


F«reat  Orvre  TrminiMf  ■clwtl, 


Name. 


Lewis  Charles 

Sasie  Winger 

SalliePitt 

Katie  J.  Garrison 

E.  a  Woodward 

Annie  Fairchild 

Sophia  Mark 

W.H.  Utter 

Thomas  Heaton 

Marcas  D.  L.  Bronson 

James  Stewart 

David  E.  Brewer 

David  E.  Brewer 

Williams.  Hadson... 
Williams.  Hudson... 
Samnel  A.  Walker  . . . 

John  Alexis 

Andrew  Boos 

Georgo  Boos 

George  Blake 

James  Brewer 

George  Brown 

Charles  Pe  Ell 

Johnney  Walker 

Andrew  Richards 

James  Seward 

James  Maxwell 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


L 

L 

L 
H. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 

L 

L 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
H. 
H. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
H. 
H. 


Age. 


21 
19 
17 
17 
31 
30 
31 
59 
53 
38 
20 
23 
23 
56 
56 
31 
18 
84 
32 
17 
]8 
17 
19 
21 
16 
21 
18 


Married 

or 
single. 


Position. 


& 

S. 

S. 

8. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 


Laondryman. 
Laundress  ... 

do 

do 

Farmer 

T^lloress  .... 
....do 


Tailor 

Wagon-maker  and  carpenter. . 

— do 

...do 

....do 

Carpenter  and  cabinet-maker. 

Blacksmith  and  farmer 

Blacksmith  and  wagon-maker. 
Shoemaker  and  hameM-maker 

Batcher 

Tinsmith 

. . .  .do 

Cadet  sergeant 

....do 

do 

— do 

..  do 

do 

do 

...do 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught:  Carpentry,  cabinet-making,  black- 


Samuel  F.  Tappan M. 

Albion  L.  Mitchell M. 

I 

Mary  H.Cooke I  P. 

Mary  H.Cooke '.  F. 

Mary  E.Welles F. 

Lindley  M.  Hull '  M. 

Mary  Orr F. 


Rachel  A.  Stanton  . 
Elvira  G.  Piatt  .... 
Annie  W.  Steele  . . . 
Carrie  Vorhees  .... 

CarTi<»  McKcc 

Birdie  Brooks 

Lizzie  Walton 

Matilda  L.  Matson 
Lizzie  Glode 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
Mary  North I      F. 


w. 

52 

w. 

56 

w. 

46 

w. 

46 

w. 

31 

w. 

29 

w. 

35 

w. 

28 

w. 

65 

w. 

25 

w. 

24 

s. 

M. 

S. 

s. 
s. 

M. 

s. 
s. 

Wid. 
S. 
S. 


w. 

25 

S. 

w. 

24 

S. 

I. 

19 

S. 

I. 

18 

S. 

Snperintendent 

Clerk  and  iteward . . . 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

— do 

do 

do 

..  do 

Matron 

Assistant  matrm 

do  — 

Seamstress 

.    do 

Assistant  seamatreM 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

...  do 


SEPOBT  OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPEBUfTENDEin.        CLXXZT 
POSITIUN8,  aAL&KIES,  ETC.— Continued. 

Imm  Terrlterr— CoDtinaed.  ' 


,,»«"          ^rfS^'™"              Where  bon.. 

salary 
anCn. 

^ 

Jaa.     I.  IMS    Apt.    8.1S86 
Apt,    ».1S8S    May  31.1888 
June   1.  IBSS   Ji,ob30.188S 
Dk.     1.  ltiS4   Jan.  31.1885 
Fab.     1.1B8S   Jnne80.18a5 

D«.     1. 1884 'JQOB  BO,  1885 

Jolj     1.1884    D«.  81.1884 
July    1. 1W4  '  Mar.  31, 1885 
Api.     1.  1S8S    Apr,  18.1885 
Apt.  30.  IBSS    Ua;  20. 1885 
Hay  21.ieSS    JiiD«  S,1B8S 
Ju»  fl.l865|Jiai«21.168S 
Inee  22.  ISBS   Jane  30. 1S8S 

Idah 

80 
SO 

SO 

80 

16  SS 

Initlan  TBTritory 

Indian  Territoiy 

S58 

2 

..-.do 

BSOO 

ul       ss«o 

1  A 

^ 

loiian  TBTritotj 

Indian  Territory 

MO  .         188  00 

1  dlaa  T  rritoiT 

^1          "I 

•nwIng.dalrjIoj.uidhaauvDrk. 


Ort.  ». 
D«i  I. 
Km.  17, 


lalT  I. 
Ort.  IS, 
Dee.  1. 
July  B. 
5»pi.    1- 


rego 

K" 

Oreion 

WI  M 

llnd 

tee™ 

WmW     to    T  c 

Ml  b- 

WmhinElon  Ter !  

ITS  00 
ftIT  04 

408  03 


SS48 

SO  50 
873  42 
1H08 


408  03 
38  13 
490  00 


CLxxxyni    report  of  Indian  school  superintendent. 


Table  A.— INDUN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


Name. 


Oeii«a  Tr«i«i«||  •chtt^ 


Annie  Williamson . . 
Minerva  BnrgesB  . . . 

Tracy  RClark 

John  W.  Williamson 
John  W.  WilliamsoL 

Ole  Olson 

Samael  P.  MoKee . . . 
Frank  Twiss 


Sex. 

Baoe. 

Age. 

F. 

W. 

19 

F. 

I. 

19 

M. 

W. 

20 

M. 

W. 

33 

M. 

W. 

33 

M. 

W. 

48 

M. 

M. 

L 

18 

Married 

or 
single. 


PoaitioiL 


S. 

s. 

M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 


S. 


Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Physician- 

Farmer ■ 

— do 

Carpenter 

..  do 

Laborer  and  disciplinarian 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  tsnght: 


KmImII  iMtitale, 


James  Marvin 

O.  J.  Woodard 

J.  L.  Dn  Mars 

Anna  C.  Hamilton  . 
Belle  S.  Stevens  — 
Mary  E.  Whitcomb 

Delia  H.Davis 

Abbie  Coltrane  — 

Helen  Lathrop 

Anna  H.  Du  Mars . . 
Mary  E.  De  Sette  . . 
Anna  M.  Jenkins  . . 
Almira  C.  Ingalls  . . 

S.  D.Hamilton 

Flora  I.  French 

Minnie  Taylor 

Belle  Stevens 

Lizzie  Smith 

Minerva  Burgess  . . 

Sarah  Homer 

Anna  H.  Du  Mars. . 
ElizaJ.  Lawson  — 

Susan  Hawkins 

SaraCowgill    , 

Sarah  Crowell , 

Minnie  Little  Elk... 
Albert  Newman  — 

E.  F.  Crocker 

Edward  Scott 

William  H.  Coffin.., 

John  S.  Pratt 

Owen  Howenchico . 

Alex.  Peters 

William  Burton 

Colonel  Horn 


M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

N. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

r. 


29 
38 
88 
28 
42 
25 
28 


24 
28 
60 
63 
62 
36 
40 


40 
19 
32 
24 
38 
37 
56 


M. 

M. 
M. 

S. 
S. 

s. 

8. 

s. 
s. 

M. 

s. 

Wld. 
B. 

Wid. 
Wid. 
Wid. 


59 
34 
30 
58 
24 
18 
20 
46 
19 


S. 
S. 

Wid. 
M. 
Wid. 
Wid. 
S. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
M. 
S. 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher  .*. 

Teacher 

do — 

— do 

First  assistant  teacher 

Second  assistant  teacher 

Third  assistant  teacher • . 

..  do 

Fourth  assistaiit  teacher 

Matron 

do 

do 

..  do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

do 

...do 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

First  assistant  laondreaa 

Second  assistant  laandresa . . . 

Physician 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Superintendent  of  fknning. . , 

First  assistant  fanner 

Second  assistant  £srm«r 

do , 

Carpenter 

Teamster 


REPOBT   OP  INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.     CLXXXVH 
POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Continned. 


It  Orwre,  Oreg^ii— Continued. 


ComnMnee- 

ment 
of  aerrice. 


.  Termination 
of  Bervice. 


Where  bom. 


Washington  Ter. 


S0pt.   h  1884  !  Jane  30, 1885 

Jaly    1. 1884    Jaly    9, 1884  ...  .do 

Jalj  10. 1884  ;  Oct  28, 1884    Oregon 

Oct.  29.1884    June  30, 1885  I  Washington  Ter 

tfar.  11. 1885    Jane  30. 1885!  Indiana 

July    1. 1884  i  Dec  31. 1884  .  Oregon 

Jan.     1.1885    Mar.  31,1885!...  do 

Apr.     1. 1884    June  30. 1885    New  York 
Jaly    1, 1884    July  19. 1885 
Jaly  21. 1884    Oct     5, 1884 

Nov.  21. 1884 

Mar.  15, 1885 


Whence  appointed. 


Oct.      6.1884 
XoT.  22, 1884 


...do 

...do 

Washington  Ter 
...do 


Mar.  16. 1885  •  June 30, 1885  *  . .  .do 


July  1. 1884  ;  Mar.  15, 1885 
Mar.  16. 1885  June  30, 1885 
Jaly  1. 1884  !  June  30, 1885 
Jaly  1. 1884  June  30, 1885 
July  1,1884  Oct  28,1884 
Oct.  29.1884  June  30. 1885 
July  1. 1884  \  June  30, 1885 
July  1, 1884  .  June  30, 1885 
July     1.1884    June  30. 1885 


July  1. 1884 
July  1.1884 
July  27, 1884 
July  1.1884 
Oct.     6. 1884 


June  30. 1885 
July  21. 1884 
June  30, 1885 
Oct.  5, 1884 
June  30, 1885 


New  York 

-  ..do 

Oregon 

Washington  Tef . 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Ter . 

Oregon 

Wanhington  Ter. 

Alaska 

Washington  Ter. 
...do 


do 

— do  , 
Idaho 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


1300 

360 

360 

860 

900 

600 

600 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

150 

100 

100 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Amount 
paid. 


$299  40 

8  80 

108  57 

242  65 

265  00 

800  00 

150  00 

225  00 

46  47 

188  33 

114  93 

282  84 

265  00 

635  00 

265  vO 

900  00 

150  00 

32  60 

67  40 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  CO 

3  42 

56  58 

15  82 

44  18 


ithing.  sboemaking,  wagon-making,  printing,  tailoring,  farming,  sewing,  and  housework. 


Oeoi^A,  IVebrmaka. 


July 

1.1884 

June  30, 1885 

July 

1.1884 

June  30, 1885 

Oct 

1.1884 

June  30, 1885 

July 

1.1884 

S«pt.  30, 1884 

July 

1,1884 

June  30, 1885 

July 

1.1884 

June  30, 1885 

Sept 

24.1884 

Jan.  25,1885 

Jan. 

26.1885 

June  30, 1885 

July 

1.1884 

June  30. 1885 

July 

1.1884 

Mar.  31, 1885 

Apr. 

1.1885 

June  30, 1885 '' 

July 

1.1884 

July  31, 1884 

Sept. 

2.1884 

June  30, 1885 

Jaly 

1.1884 

Sept  30, 1884 

Jaly 

1.1884 

June  30, 1885 

July 

1,1884 

Jane  30, 1885 

Jaly 

1,1884 

Jnne  80, 1885 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Pennsylvania . . 

—  do 

Massachusetts . 

New  York 

Missouri 

Indiana 

New  York 

Indiana 

Minnesota 


Illinois 


Illinois  . . 
Dakota  . 
Missouri . 


$1,500 
1,000 
720 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
720 
400 
400 
400 
400 
120 
800 
150 
150 


$1,500  00 
1,000  00 
540  00 
150  00 
600  00 
600  00 
203  06 
258  83 
720  00 
300  00 
100  00 

33  33 
331  52 

80  00 
800  00 
150  00 
150  00 


CLXXXVm     REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  A.— INDUN  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES:  NAMES, 


Oea«a  Trmimii 


K*ine. 


Annie  Williamson . . 
Minerva  BargesB  . . . 

Tracy  R  Clark 

John  W.  Williamson 
John  W.  WilliamsoL 

Ole  Olson 

Samael  P.  MoKee . . . 
Frank  Twiss 


Sex. 

Baoe. 

Age. 

1 

Married 

or 
single. 

F. 

W. 

19 

S. 

F. 

I. 

19 

S. 

M. 

W. 

20 

M. 

M. 

W. 

83 

M. 

M. 

W. 

83 

M. 

M. 

W. 

48 

M. 

M. 
M. 

L 

18 

S. 

Position. 


Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Physician 

Farmer 

— do 

Carpenter 

..  do 

Laborer  and  disciplinarian 


At  the  above  school  the  following  industries  are  taught: 


Hwikell  InatliMto, 


James  Marvin 

O.  J.  Woodard 

J.  L.  Dn  Mars 

Anna  C.  Hamilton . 
Belle  S.  Stevens  — 
Mary  E.  Whitcomb 

Delia  H.Davis 

Abbie  Coltrane  — 

Helen  Lathrop 

Anna  H.  Du  Mars . . 
Mary  E.  De  Sette  . . 
Anna  M.  Jenkins  . . 
Almira  C.  Ingalls  . . 

S.  D.Hamilton 

Flora  L  French 

Minnie  Taylor 

Belle  Stevens 

Lizzie  Smith 

Minerva  Burgess  . . 

Sarah  Homer 

Anna  H.  Du  Mars. . 
Eliza  J.  Lawson  — 

Susan  Hawkins 

Sara  Cowgill 

Sarah  Crowell 

Minnie  Little  Elk.. 

Albert  Newman 

E.  F.  Crocker 

Edward  Scott 

William  H  Coffin.. 

John  S.  Pratt 

Owen  Howenchioo . 

Alex.  Peters 

William  Burton 

Colonel  Horn 


M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
P. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

N. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

L 

w. 

r. 


29 
38 
88 
28 
42 
25 
28 


24 
28 
60 
63 
62 
86 
40 


40 
19 
32 
24 
38 
37 
56 


M. 

M. 
M. 

S. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

S. 
Wid. 

S. 

Wid. 
Wid. 
Wid. 


69 
84 
30 
68 
24 
18 
20 
46 
19 


S. 
S. 

Wid. 
M. 
Wid. 
Wid. 
S. 
S. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
8. 
S. 
S. 
M. 
S. 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher  .*. 

Teacher 

....do 

...do.. 

First  assistant  teacher 

Second  assistant  teacher. . . 

Third  assistant  teacher  — 

..  do 

Fourth  assistant  teacher. . . 

Matron 

do 

....do 

..  do 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Cook 

do 

— do 

Assistant  cook 

Laundress 

First  assistant  laundress . . . 

Second  assistant  laundress . 

Physician 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Superintendent  of  fanning. 

First  assistant  farmer 

Second  assistant  fanner  ... 
— do 

Carpenter 

Teamster 


BBFOBT   OF   INDIAN   8C3HOOL   8UPERINTEira>ENT.        CLSXXIX 
POSITIONS,  8ALABIE8,  ETC.— Con  tin  aod. 


of™l<>..       "f""*"-    ,                  '"      "■ 

W....^^. 

400          fMOOO 

J  l'     1  imi  1 J  "    3D  1«85     N       T    k 

wo        00000 

HO  i         310  00 

(5  00 

' 

Jul; 

5.pl. 

Bajit  i: 


Z.  IflM  I  Apr.    B. 


S,pt.    1 


S.  IKH    Not,  17. 


July  IS.  IttBt  J 

ll*y    4,1X83  0 

July  16,  IBM  ; 

Uk      8,  1884  . 


Sept    1,  ie84    Juti 


Jolj  I 

Jaly  1 

SrpL  1 

Jolj  1 

lair  1 


ISeAi  IndUoft 

1885  ^  PenoaflTmiiia .  ..^ 

Kb*  York *.. 

NewHunpaUrfl... 

Saw  York 

I885J  NgrtbCarallu.... 

Nbw  Hmnpahlra  ■ . . 
NewTotk 

Ohio 

Indlaaa 

NswTork 

Colondo  - 

InJianft 

UlMiulppl 

UuiHaohnBetl* 

Kanliicky 

Indlun  Territory... 
Coldfuda. 

Cnnnedtiout 

lodUDii 

..  do-  -  

Colomdo 

Wigwiniln 

IndUM  

Colonido 


CXCII 


REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  B.— GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDER  8UPERVI8I0H 

FISCAL  YEAR  £MD£D 


Agency  and  school. 


Black  feet,  Montana : 

Blackfeet  School 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Indian  Territory : 

Arapaho  Indastrial-school 

Cheyenne  Indastrial-school 

Mennonite  School  (agency) 

Mennonite  School  (cantonment) 

Cheyenne  River,  Dakota : 

Cheyenne  River  Boys'  School 

Peoria  Bottom  School  

Saint  John's  Girls'  School 

Charger's  Camp  School 

Dnprez'  Camp  School 

Hamp's  Camp  School 

Saint  Stephen's  School 

Colorado  River,  Arizona : 

Colorado  River  School 

Ynma  Industrial  School 

Colville,  Washington  Territory: 

Colville  Boys' School 

Colville  Girls' School 

CcBur  d'  A16ne  Boys'  School 

CcBur  d' Al^ne  Girls'  School 

Crow,  Montana : 

Crow  School 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bnil6,  Dakota : 

Crow  Creek  School 

Lower  Brul6  School 

Devil's  Lake,  Dakota : 

Devil's  Lake  Boys'  Indastrial-school — 

Devil's  Lake  Boys  and  Girls'  School   . . , 

Saint  Mary's  School  (Turtle  Mountain), 

Saint  John's  School  (Turtle  Mountain)  . 
Eastern  Cherokee,  North  Carolina : 

Bird  Town  School 

Big  Cove  School 

Cherokee  School    

Mace<louia  School 

Robbius viUe  School 

Flathead.  Montana: 

Flathead  Boys'  School , 

Flathead  Girls'  School   , 

Fort  Belknap,  Montana : 

Fort  Belknap  School 

Fort  Berthold,  Dakota : 

Fort  Stephenson  Industrial-school 

For  Hall,  Idaho: 

Fort  Hall  School 

Fort  Peck,  Montana: 

Poplar  Creek  School 

Wolf  Point  School 


How  sapported. 


By  Government 


By  Government 

do 

By  Government  and  religioiu  aociety 
do 


By  Government 

By  contract ■ 

By  Government  and  religiouB  society 

By  Government • 

do 

do 

do    


By  (jrovemment 
do 


By  contract. 

, do 

do 

, do 


By  Government 

By  Government 
do 


By  Government 
By  Government 

By  contract 

do 


By  contract. 

do 

do 

, do 

do 


By  contract. 
do 


By  Government 

By  Government 

By  Government 

By  Government 
do 


School 
popola- 

ttOD. 


500 


790 


>    767 


168 


900 


835 

1801 
321; 


209 

263 


006 

251 
«20 
2SS 


REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


CXCI 


POSITIONS,  SALARIES,  ETC.— Gontinaed. 


!■■■■■    Contlnaed. 


ment 
t    of  aerrioe. 


I  Termination 
ofMTvice. 


Where  bom. 


Dec  15^  1884  >  Jnne  30, 1885  ^  Colorado. . 
2, 1885  ;  Jnne  30. 1885    New  York 


2,1885 
1.1885 
Apr.  1,1885 


Indiana 
Ohio.... 


Jane  80, 1885 

Jnne  30, 1885 

May    2,1885; 

Mmj  4. 1885  i  Jane  30, 1885  lUinois... 
Sept  1, 1884  !  June  30, 1885  |  Colorado. . 
2, 1885   June  30, 1885    Nebraska 


Whenoe  appointed. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 

Amoant 
paid. 

$300 

$108  86 

540 

180  00 

540 

180  00 

600 

201  70 

540 

47  47 

540 

86  04 

880 

279  78 

180 

60  00 

Carpentry,  ahoemaking,  farming,  sewing,  and  honsework. 


t 


CXCII 


REPORT  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  B.— GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDER  SUPERVISION 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED 


Agency  and  school. 


Black  feet,  Montana : 

Blackfeet  School 1 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Indian  Territory : 

Arapaho  Indnstrial-school 

Cheyenne  Indnstrial-sohool 

Meunonite  School  (agency) , 

Mennonite  School  (cantonment) 

Cheyenne  River,  Dakota : 

Cheyenne  River  Boys'  School 

Peoria  Bottom  School 

Saint  John's  Girls' School. , 

Charger's  Camp  School , 

Dnprez'  Camp  School 

Hump's  Camp  School 

Saint  Stephen's  School 

Colorado  River,  Arizona : 

Colorado  River  School 

Ynma  Industrial  School 

Colville,  Washington  Tenitory : 

Colvillo  Boys' School 

Colville  Girls' School 

CoBur  d' A16ne  Boys'  School 

CoBur  d' Al6ne  Girls'  School 

Crow,  Montana : 

Crow  School , 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6,  Dakota : 

Crow  Creek  School 

Lower  Brul6  School 

Devil's  Lake,  Dakota : 

Devil's  Lake  Boys'  Industrial-school 

Devil's  Lake  Boys  and  Girls'  School   . . . 

Saint  Mary's  School  (Turtle  Mountain). 

Saint  John's  School  (Turtle  Mountain)  . 
Eastern  Cherokee,  North  Carolina: 

Bird  Town  School 

Big  Cove  School 

Cherokee  School   

Macedonia  School 

Robhinsville  School , 

Flathead.  Montana: 

Flathead  Boys'  School   , 

Flathead  Girls' School   

Fort  Belknap,  Montana : 

Fort  Belknap  School , 

Fort  Berthold,  Dakota : 

Fort  Stephenson  Industrial-school 

For  Hall,  Idaho: 

Fort  Hall  School 

Fort  Peck,  Montana: 

Poplar  Creek  School , 

Wolf  Point  School 


How  supported. 


By  Government 


S«Ik»oI 

popnl*- 

tlan. 


600 


By  Government 

do 

By  Government  and  religious  society 
do 


By  Government 

By  contract 

By  Government  »nd  religions  society 

By  Government 

do 

do 

do    


By  Government 
do 


By  contract. 

, do 

do 

, do 


By  Government 

By  Government 
do 


By  Government 
By  Government 

By  contract 

do 


By  contract. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  oon tract. 
do 


By  Government 

By  Government 

By  Government 

By  Government 
do 


TOO 


>     707 


\ 


168 


000 


} 


835 

180 
821 

208 


I 


} 


351 


\ 


REPORT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT.    CXCni 


OF  INDIAN  AGENTS:  LOCATION,  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.,  FOR  THE 
JUNE  30, 1885. 


Capaci^  of  school. 


BoAidiDg.      Day 


_  -_i. 


( 

1 


20 

100 

100 

40 

OD 

50 
25 
38 


{ 
{ 


50 
300 

70 

00 

100 

80 

40 

40 
40 

30 
70 
50 


80 

20 
20 
10 


40 
25 
40 
25 

10 
100 


10 


15 
00 

40 
50 
40 
50 
40 


ESmploy^s. 


;  Largest 
monthly 
attend- 
ance. 


13, 
13  I 


1 
1 
1 
1 


3 

4 
5 


150 


102 

72.00 

97 

64.46 

50 

80.75 

56 

39.80 

50 
21 
38 
19 
21 
29 
31 

38 
30 

30 
57 
72 
71 

28 

51 
36 

30 
69 
70 
65 


82 
89 

45 

76 

42 

66 

61 


Averaf^e  attendance. 


Boarding,  i       Day. 


12.33 


36.62 
28.43 


I 


20.42 
48.60 
52.16 
44.83  i 


20.03 


I 


34.30  j 
25.10  :. 

25.40 
68.60 
50.83 


71.50 
62.75 


50.42 


31.18 


3.00 


41.10 

16.73 
22.80 
18.93 
24.11 
19.86 


29.83 


38.06 


No.  of 
monUis 

in 
session. 


Total  cost 


Cost  per 
capita 

per 
month. 


0  :    $8, 714  17 


10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
6 

11  ' 

4  ; 
10  i 

9  ; 

10 

8  , 
9 

12  '■ 

10 ! 

12; 
12 


9,703  13 
9,268  61  j 
1, 856  77  I 
2,294  56  i 


6,  063  62  j 
623  01 

1.030  85 
168  05  I 
571  44  I 
662  00  i 
706  14 

5, 605  02  ! 
4,410  38  . 

2,041  66  I 
4, 050  36  I 
5, 216  66  ! 
4,483  33 


10  I 

10  I 

I 
I 

10  ; 
10  { 

12 ; 
10 1 

7 

6 

6 

7 

12 
12 

10 

12 

10 


10 
10 


4, 147  30  I 
4, 000  30  I 

I 

4, 135  52  ; 
7,879  90 
5, 082  61  i 

1,000  00 ; 


1, 960  00  i 


7, 149  99 
6,274  99 

I 

I 
1, 036  72 

i 

8, 895  53  ' 

I 
t 

4, 236  09  ! 

8,457  84 
720  00  , 


$33  47 

18  31 
17  02 

6  06 
677 

12  06 

10  00 

2  67 

2  68 

3  69 
6  43 
5  66 

19  13 

20  92 

8  83 
8  38 
8  83 
8  33 


11    3, 234  96  I    14  68 


12  09 

15  94 

16  28 
12  39 

8  38 
2  43 


8  33 
8  38 

3  48 

13  33 
12  28 

14  23 
1  89 


5067  i»D ^xin 


€XCVI         REPORT   OP   INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 
Table  B.--GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDE 


Agency  and  school. 


How  sapported. 


Nay%jo,  New  Mexico: 

Navi^o  Industrial-school By  Government 

Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory : 

Neah  Bay  School  ,  By  Government . 

Qnillehnte  School do 

Nevada,  Nevada:  . 

Pyramid  Lake  Industrial-school |  By  Government 

Walker  River  School ! do 

Nez  Perc6,  Idaho: 

Lapwai  Indnstrial-school I  By  Government . 

Nisquallyand  S'Kokomish, Washington  Territory:  I 

Chehallis  Industrial-school j  By  Government 

Pnyallnp  Indnstrial-school ! do 

S'Kokomish  Industrial-school  I do 

I 

Jamestown  School do 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebraska: 

Omaha  Industrial-school ;  By  Government 


Omaha  Mission  School 

Winnebago  Indnstrial-school 

Osage  and  Kaw,  Indian  Territory : 

Kaw  Industrial-school 

Osage  Indnstrial-school 

Onray,  Utah: 

Onray  School 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Arizona : 

Pima  School i  By  Government 


By  contract 

By  Government 

By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 


Papago  School do 


By  Government. 
do 


Pine  Ridge,  Dakota : 

Pine  Ridge  Industrial-school 

Pine  Ridge  School 

Ogallalla  School 

Saint  Andrew's  School 

White  Bird  School 

Wounded  Knee  School 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory :  \ 

Pawnee  Industrial-school I  By  Government 

Ponca  Indnstrial-school do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Otoe  Indnstrial-school 

Oakland  School 

Pottawatomie  and  Groat  Nemaha,  Kansas : 

Kickapoo  Industrial-school 

Pottawatomie  Indnstrial-school 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Industrial-school 
Pueblo,  New  Mexico : 

Albuquerque  School 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Isleta  School  

Jemez  School 

Laguna  School 

Santa  Clara  School  

San  Juan  School 

Zulii  School 


do 
do 


By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  contract 

do 

By  Government. 
do 


do 

.do 

do 

.do 


V 

REPORT   OF   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.        CXCVII 
JION  OF  INDIAN  AGENTS :  LOCATION,  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.— Continued. 


q^ity  of  sobooL 


k)ard- 
ing. 


80 
75 


48 


60 


50 
75 

48 


60 
60 
80 

75 
130 


Employes. 


Day. 


20 


40 


30 


30 

15 
10 


7 
1 

4 

1 


5 
8 
6 
1 

7 

7 


12 
19 


Largest 
monthly 
attend- 
ance. 


40 

57 
53 

50 
56 

57 

41 
80 
52 
24 

87 
42 
78 

55 
180 

8 

73 
21 

100 
48 
60 
55 
75 
62 

107 
83 
49 
31 

26 
29 
40 

178 
67 
37 
76 
76 
24 
35 
56 


Average  attendance. 


Boarding. 


31.65 


I 


60.00 


32.50 


51.74 

38.17 
68.89 
41.29 


62.11  , 
38.40  ' 
47.04 

47.80 
118.60 


57.22 


85.00 


?1.88 
20.60 
22.60 

87.98  I 
33.85  I 


Day. 


47.00 


24.20 


17.28 


1.00 


15.20 


45.12 
47.95 
33.30 
47.55 
45.55 


2.00 
2.60 


15.01 
24.20 
27.31 
11.53 
5.30 
31.00 


No.  of. 
months  i 

in 
seaflion. 


Total  coHt. 


10 

11 
12 

10 
10 

8 

11 
11 
11 
11 

10 
12 
10 

10 
10 


9 
10 

10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

12 
10 
10 

12 
3 
5 

10 

10 
4 
7 

10 


Cost  per 
capita. 

per 
month. 


$7. 669  01 

5,543  46 
521  77 

3, 744  59  i 
890  28  ! 

9,540  12 

5. 325  16 
8,521  52 
6,884  41 

660  00 

I 
I 

6,  843  13 

3, 839  58 

6, 558  58  I 

6, 728  76  i 
16,  241  76  ! 

108  79  i. 

1 
t 

5,  544  65  ' 
760  60  • 

10,  023  94 
399  50 
480  00 
399  20 
480  00 
450  00  ! 

9,255  88 

7, 156  49 

4,621  11 

585  62 

3, 188  22 
4,087  63 
4, 576  79  i 

10,198  18 
1,018  00 
688  68 
902  12 
1,  207  64  ; 
557  00  i 
807  69  i 
916  16  i 


$24  23 

8  40 
93 

11  52 
3  68 

23  05 

12  68 
11  25 
15  16 

3  47 

10  86 
8  33 

13  94 

14  08 
13  69 


10  77 
5  00 

11  79 
1  11 
1  00 
1  20 
1  01 

1  10 

14  27 

12  11 
12  23 

2  84 

22  36 

19  84 

20  25 

9  66 

lU  00 

9  18 

3  73 

4  42 
12  08 

21  77 
2  96 


■CXCVI        REPOET   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPEBINTENDEST. 

Tabic  B.^-GOVEBNHENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDER  SUPER 


Agency  Bod  Kboal.                                                How  lappartcd. 

R«b«l 

Neab  Us]-,  WiublnKlau  Territory : 

\    •" 

KevucU,  NpvwIji. 

S     IM 

NeiPeri'S.  Iilahni 

NU.iu.dl.vu.dS'KakoDiiih.'ffublDgMDTsmUrjt 

Op.aLii  »nd  W1oi.bL«i{..,  N..l.r».k»:                             ; 

B          trut 

I  »• 

Oi..Ke«id  Kaff,  InilUn  TerHwty; 

„„^ . 

i 

1  "-I 

Oiiraj.  Cml!: 

1 

Pln..«dM«ri=pp»,Ari.on»^ 

inij 

Pup*!.' Sebo.ll                                                              ''    rfn 

PlnoKidfti.,  D»k™,: 

1.Mt 

Ml 

ui 

m 

Ponu.  Piwnw,  ud  Duw,  Indlu  TerrlWr;: 

Puli>».<Dml.jiDd<lre>tKE[qifaii,  Kanw:          ^ 

m 

S.C8ii.iros.u.!Iuw.lndn«rliil-Kl.iMil 

d- 

m 

'     . 

XiM 

V 

REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.        CXCVII 
YI8ION  OF  INDIAN  AGENTS :  LOCATION,  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.— Continued. 


C^wcity  of  scbooL 


Employ68. 


ing. 


Day. 


60 


75 


20 


40 


48 


80 


00 

50 
75 

48 


00 
00 
80 

75 
130 


30 

15 
10 


90 


40 


80 


40 
80 
45 
50 
00 


80 
80 
70 


45 


20 
30 
50 

200 
50 


1 


50 
75 
100 
40 
40 


7 
1 

4 

1 


Larfceat 
monthly 
attend- 
ance. 


5 

8 

e! 

7  . 

7 

12 
19 


6  I 

1 


I 


7 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

13 

10 

7 

2 

6 
0 
6 


2| 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


40 

67 
53 

50 
56 

67 

41 
80 
52 
24 

87 
42 

78 

55 
180 

8 

78 
21 

100 
48 
60 
55 
75 
62 

107 
83 
49 
31 

26 
29 
40 

178 
67 
87 
76 
76 
24 
35 
56 


Average  attendance. 


Boarding. 


31.65 


60.00 


61.74 


38.17 
68.89 
41.29 


62.11 
38.40 
47.04 


57.22 


85.00 


87.98 
33.85 


Day. 


47.00 


17.28 


15.20 


45.12 
47.95 
33.30 
47.55 
45.55 


2.00 
2.60 


16.01 
24.20 
27.31 
11.63 
5.30 
31.00 


I 

No.  of.  I  Cost  per 

""^in***"*  j  Total  co8t!    «*Pt^- 
m       I  I      per 

seasion.  :  month. 


10  :    $7. 669  01 


11  I      6, 543  46 

12  521  77 


10 
10 


11 
11 
11 
11 


10 

8 
10 
10 
10 

0 

10 

10 

10 

9 

12; 

10  ; 

10  I 

12 

3 

5 
10 
10 

4 

7  i 
10 


3.744  59 
890  28 


8  1      9. 640  IS 


6,325  16 

8. 521  52 

6.884  41 

660  00 

6,843  13 
3,839  58 
6,558  58 

6, 728  76 
16,241  76 

108  79 


9         5,  544  65 
10  760  60 


10,  023  94 
399  50 
480  00 
399  20 
480  00 
450  00 

9,255  88 

7, 156  49 

4.621  11 

586  62 

3,188  22 
4,087  63 
4, 676  79 

10,198  18 
1,018  00 
688  68 
902  12 
1,207  64 
557  00 
807  69 
916  16 


8  40 

i       <« 

i    11  62 

3  68 

23  05 

1 

1 

!    12  68 

11  25 

15  16 

3  47 

10  86 

8  33 

13  04 

1    14  08 

!    13  69 

10  77 

5  00 

11  79 

1  11 

1  00 

1  20 

1  01 

1  10 

14  27 

12  11 

12  23 

'     2  84 

1 

22  36 

19  84 

1    20  26 

1 

9  66 

lU  00 

9  18 

3  73 

4  42 

12  08 

21  77 

2  96 

-CXCVIII      REPORT   OP   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  B.— GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTRACT  SCHOOLS  UNDER  SUPER 


Ajcency  and  school. 


How  8apport«d. 


School  I 
populft-! 

tion.  ; 


Quapaw,  Indian  Territory :  I 

Qaapaw  Industrial  School i  By  Government 


Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  Industrial-    do 

school. 


Miami  School do 

Modoc  School do 

Peoria  School i do 

Quinaielt,  Washington  Territory: 

Quiuaiclt  School j  By  Oovemment 

Rosebud,  Dakota:  I 

Rosebud  School |  By  Qovemment 

Black  Pipe  Creek  School i do 

Cut  Meat  Creek  School ' do 

Little  Oak  Crtek  School \ do 

Oak  Creek  School do 


>     316 


68 


>  1,701 


By  Grovemment 
do 


By  OoTomment 
do 


Scabby  Cieek  School do 

White  Thunder  School do 

Round  Valley,  California : 

Headquarters  School 

Lowerquarters  School 

Sac  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory : 

Absentee  Shawnee  Industrial-school 

Sac  and  Fox  Intiustrial-school 

Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa :  | 

Sac  and  Fox  School I  By  G-ovemment ...» 

Santee  and  Flaudreau,  Nebraska:  ; 

Santee  and  Flandreau  Industrial-school i  By  Grovemment 

Hope  School I  By  Government  and  religious  tooiety . 

Santee  Normal  Trainin^^-school By  contract 

Saint  Mary's  Girls'  School By  Government  and  religioaa  society . 

Flandreau  School   By  Government 

Ponca  School do 

Shoshone,  Wyoming  Territory : 

Wind  River  Industrial-school By  Government 

Siletz,  Oregon: 

Siletz  School  By  Government 

Sisseton,  Dakota : 

Sisseton  Industrial-school By  Government 

Ascension  Girls'  School  do 

Goodwill  Mission  School By  contract 

Standing  Rock,  Dakota : 

Standing  Rock  Industrial-school ;  By  Government 

Industrial  Fai-m  School do 

Standing  Rook  School  No.  1 ' do 

Standing  Rock  School  No.  2 i do 


75 


380 


206 


la 


Standing  Rock  School  No.  3 > do 

' do 


Cannon  Ball  School 

Tolalip.  Washington  Territory : 

Tulalip  Male  School i  By  contract 

Tulalip  Female  School i do 

'  50  by  contract,  at  $100  per  annam ;  M,  at  $1W ; 


1 
I 


\ 


REPORT   OF   INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 


CXCIX 


nSION  OF  INDIAN  AGENTS:  LOCATION,  ATTENDANCE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Capacity  of  sehooL 


Boarding.      Day. 


80 
100 


30 


40 
40 


45 

28 

130 

26 


eo  I 

130 
14 
55 

100 
00 


100 


I 


20 
15 

30 
30 
56 


Larfcest 
Employ*..  "S»CJy 
ance. 


30 
30 
34 
30 
30 
30 
30 

75 
40 


25 


20 


50 
50 

20 

12 

12 

10 


30 
30 
30 
60 


7 
10 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


o  . 
2 

9 
8 


1 ; 

i| 

11 


12  1 

2  I 


8 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Average  attendaooe. 


Boarding.         Day. 


No.  of 
montha 

in 
seasion. 


Cost  per 
Total  coat.      ^^^*» 
month. 


44 

39.75 
86.71 

107 

<............ 

34 
18 

22.00 

jO.45 

7.75 

27 

• 
29 

26.82 

47 

30.22 
27.64 
19.50 
22.16 
22.55 
13.46 
24.27 

31.56 
16.59 

60 

28 

39 

30 

29 

37 

51 

32 

87 

29.54 
25.80 

39 
25 

2.50 
12.58 

66 

46.17 

23.79 

♦110.97 

22.74 

27 

149 
?7 

3.53 

38 

23.39 
16.56 

1.00 

1.50 

1.00 

36 

87 

72 

116 
13 

65.29 

59.28 

81.27 
10.70 

t50.12 

• 

112.00 
42.60 

61 
127 

3.38 

58 

•27 

19.50 
18.00 
17.00 
51.80 

28 

21 

88 

59 

1    94.87 

50 

10 
10 


10 
10 


$5,308  02 
8, 608  41 

431  10 
508  09 
597  26 


11    2. 955  91 


7 
6 
2 
6 
9 
5 
10 

12 
9 

7 
10 

10 


339  13 
397  50 
100  50 
281  63 
600  UO 
236  67 
680  09 

646  93 
704  66 

4.465  53 
4,787  19 

600  00 


10  6. 663  40  ; 

9  823  89 

10  12,270  13  ! 

9  '  654  20 

10  '  600  00 

I 

6  350  50 

11  !  10, 219  56 
10  5,  630  83 

i 

10  !  15, 394  00 

10  !  1.  457  54 

8  <  3,  000  00 


10 
10 


I 


2 ; 

2 

10 ; 


11.000  96 

6, 139  08 

98  07 

97  28 

118  81 

1, 070  27 


12  I   9,  433  33 


$13  34 
9  92 

2  80 
4  86 

7  71 

10  02 

1  60 

2  39 
2  58 
2  12 

2  96 

3  52 

2  60 

1  44 

4  72 

21  60 
18  36 

4  77 

14  43 

3  85 

11  06 
3  20 

2  57 

3  53 

14  23 
9  50 

18  94 

13  62 

8  33 

9  82 

14  41 
2  51 

2  70 

3  49 
2  07 

8  38 


It  ftnalahad  aappUea,  eottliiK  $88)  .82. 


t30  by  contract. 


ecu 


REPORT    OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  C— GOVERNMENT  BOARDING-SCHOOLS  AT  AGENCIES:   AVER 

FOR  SUPPLIES,  ETC.,  FOR  ": 


Agency  and  school. 


How  supported. 


Avei 

nun 

ofpu 


Blackfeet,  Montana : 

Blackfeet  School 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Indian  Territory : 

Arapaho  School 

Cheyenne  School 

Mennonite  School  (agency) 

Mennonite  School  (cantonment) 

Cheyenne  River,  Dakota : 

Cheyenne  River  Boy's  School 

Saint  John's  Girl's  School 

Colorado  River,  Arizona : 

Colorado  River  School 

Yuma  School 

Crow,  Montana: 

Crow  School   

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bml^,  Dakota : 

Crow  Creek  School 

Lower  Bml6  School 

Devil's  Lake,  Dakota: 

Devil's  Lake,  Boys'  School 

Devil's  Lake  Boys'  and  Girls'  School 

Fort  Berthold,  Dakota : 

Fort  St«venson  School 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho: 

Fort  Hall  School 

Fort  Psck,  Montana: 

Poplar  Creek  School 

Grande  Ronde,  Oregon : 

Grande  Ronde,  School 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin : 

Menomouee  School 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita,  Indian  Territory : 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  School 

Wichita  School 

Klamath,  On^gon: 

Klamath  School 

Yainax  School 

Mescalero,  ^ow  Mexico : 

Mescalero  School 

Navtvjo,  New  Mexico : 

Navjvjo  School 

Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory : 

Neah  Bay  School 

Nevada,  Nevada : 

Pyramid  Lake  School 

Nes  Perc6,  Idaho : 

Lap wai  School 


By  Government. 


By  Government 

do 

By  Government  and  religions  society. 
do 


By  Government 

By  Government  and  religions  society. 


By  Government t. 

do 


By  Government. 


By  Government. 


do 


By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Grovemment. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 
By  Government. 
By  Grovemment. 
By  Government. 
By  (jrovemment. 


i; 

? 
& 

a 

4* 
3( 

3( 

2i 

2( 

2 
2 


1( 


REPORT   OF   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


com 


ATTENDANCE,  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES.  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  EMPLOYES  AND 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1885. 


Number 
of  em-    i 
ploy^s. 


Expenditares  by  Government  for — 


13 
13 


Employes. 


4 

5 


$2,535  94 

5.363  96 
5.276  65 


2,184  08 


Sabsistence. 

Clothing. 

$929  30 

$225  62 

2.590  15 

1. 183  39 

1.931  70 

1,405  11 

1, 313  66 

435  58 

1, 557  91 

677  82 

1,343  67 

1. 203  47 

School       I      Miscel- 
laterials.    I      laneons. 


Total. 


3. 505  74 
2,722  36 

1,482  67 

1, 911  48  i 
2,017  87  I 

I 
2,000  00  ; 

3,033  33  ; 

4,099  35  i 

I 
I 

1, 902  00 

I 

3,300  00 
1, 500  00 

I 
I 

2,380  07 

5. 311  31 
2.784  73 

3,000  00  ' 
1, 628  33 

I 
2, 155  17  I 

4, 013  92 

*  I 

! 
2, 795  15 

1,473  60 

4, 023  69  ; 


1, 030  85 

1, 847  40 
1, 460  05 

1. 148  79 

1.049  53 
812  07 

1,275  77 
3, 420  68 

2.400  00 

1, 772  53 

2,986  50 

2, 205  54 

i 

2, 952  07  1 

I 
I 

2. 626  67  '. 
1.456  58 

3,342  24  ' 
2,250  98 

597  43 

1, 750  07 

1.506  46 

1, 677  32 

2.  530  69 


165  75 
102  81 

447  14 

774  74 
786  86 

746  52 
1.163  60 

1,300  54 
478  93 

1, 116  37 
880  65 

1.356  16 

2, 186  39  i 
1, 089  34 

1,431  73  \ 
1, 185  65 

136  31.: 

1,591  05 

836  14 

540  32 

1,341  94 


$23  31 

390  63 

374  70 

107  53 

58  83 

414  40 


86  13 
90  77 

156  36 

76  35 
72  20 

33  23 
102  29 

210  08 

61  45 

329  79 

169  09 

325  48 

203  94 
152  15 

177  67 
137  09 

39  74 
313  97 
249  71 

53  35 
539  52 


$175  OU 
280  45 


34  39 


335  20 
311  50 

80  00 
160  00 

885  56 

20  18 

725  18 

215  59 

201  00 

208  50  I 
180  00  I 


156  00 


1,104  28 


$3. 714  17 

9, 703  13 
9.268  61 
1.856  77 
2. 294  56 

6,063  62 
1, 030  85 

5,605  02 
4. 410  38 

3.234  96 

4, 147  30 
4,000  30 

4. 135  52 
7,879  90 

8, 895  53 

4. 235  09 

8,457  84 

4. 970  87 

7, 214  78 

10. 536  81 
5,  662  80 

7. 951  64 
5. 202  05 

2.928  65 

7.669  01 

5, 543  46 

3,744  59 

9,540  12 


REPOKT    OF    INDIAN   SCHOOL    SirPESINTENDEST, 

Table  C— GOVERNMENT  liOARDlNG-SCHOOLS  AT  AGENCIES. 


4  genets  ami  subm.l. 
Nlsqasllj  nod  S'KDkomlih.  WuhiDBton  Torri- 

How  nupporUHl. 

Average 
o°p"pllI.| 

3^17 

Puyallup  School 

S-KofcoiDiBb  School 

Om»li>xiid'tr<DDebiiEo,  Ncbruka: 

Omab.9obool 

' 

- 

Owge  and  K™,  lodUii  Territory: 

^ 

iifi  ni^ 

PlmiuidMHlcopa,  Ailionm: 

Plm«  School 

7'W  Ridge.  Dakota: 

.„^™.„. 

Pornw,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  lodiiii  TenltaiT : 
P.wnee  Sohocd 

' 

KtoW™  Se1»«1 

do 

QaapBK.  Indian  Territory : 

SeDecn,  Sh»wn».  and  Wyandotte  S«bool ... 
Qolnftiril,  W«ibinKton Territory; 

Sh  ami  Foi.  Indian  Territory  = 

Absentee  SbavneeScbool 

' 

Shoahonp,  Wyoming  Torrltoryt 

Sllet.^,  Oremoo; 

BUwton,  Dikol*: 

SUndlng  Koek,  Dakota: 

^ 

■DlBUbTalKv.Uuli: 

Umatilbi,  Orenou  t 

»»- 

"Wann  SprloKii,  Oreaira : 

WannSpringiiSehool 

^ 

— 

REPORT  OF   INDIA>f  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT.  CCV 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  ETC.— Coiitiuiie.l. 


i  ir..b« 

Bipe 

lidilureB  by  Go 

3SS. 

Smptarto. 

1 
Clolhtag.     j 

School 

lauMoi. 

ToUl. 

1              * 

•!;«i)M 

~^.»i 

M8558 

W,32S1B 

J.BB7  7a 

2.747  87 

1.1M03| 

876  OB 

686  03 

B,S31  82 

i,BU  i: 

a.  Ml  JO 

SE2  30  . 

407  OS 

838  09 

8,884  41 

7      ] 

1,731  M 

3,0«BS7 

1. 423  28  ' 

303  08 

307  BO 

0,843  13 

' 

i,»e8a 

1,  TIB  30 

1,304  08 

388  BS 

413  89 

B.SS8B8 

11      i 

a,  SOB  IB 

1,SHW 

I.144M  , 

HB88 

-nTt  84 

0,728  70 

1     "  ! 

S.WW 

4,4S171 

4.7MO0  ! 

3B«  87 

23  80 

10,24178 

j                      g 

*,8aaM 

1,834  88 

1,183  S3 

169  70 

0,544  06 

; 

g.Ma  DO 

8,W2IW 

l,TO8B6  1 

400  40 

832  00 

10,OS3»4 

!               .B 

4.  as  Ml 

3,fi!l  30 

i.Msia! 

300  80  ' 

36110 

0,356  88 

B,SWM 

1,24108 

1,  »g  61  ; 

103  74  , 

3S6W 

S.4M  78 

LIOSJI 

78103: 

80  01 

mis 

4,02111 

i    J 

1,878  n 

MO  70 

3MB0 

«>J 

014  « 

3,188  33 

i,mst 

821  OS 

£84  H  I 

Taws' 

4,087  03 

1             e 

Z,W180 

sea  to 

atsu: 

6160 

513  04 

4,578  79 

IBTVIS 

1.S00M 

«83  23 

202  80 

185  98 

^30g  02 

w 

4.(»aB 

2,B77  83 

moo 

3B8  37  ' 

aiSTo 

9,008  41 

i.a<o  Mr 

t,  007  08 

, 

iJTDI 

1 

213  00 

3,966  81 

3,808  98 

83109 

il3  67  1 

167  M 

SH31 

4.48SU 

i      " 

•■'"'' 

I.D48M 

708  BB 

K7  21 

407  10 

4.737  10 

HUM 

1,810M 

400  T3  . 

670  81 

A««3  4« 
823  e» 

8S4  2t 

" 

1 

4,DS5  S3 

U30  40' 

377  31 

370  60 

I          •    [ 

iiU)  00 

1.9C0« 

1.013  10 

10183 

68  30 

0,030  80 

11    i 

a,t7GB8 

3,060  07 

7,374  08 

1,107  00 

1.876  47 

10,304  00 

mouo 

5«.07 

145  71 

M80 

40  00 

1,  457  64 

■.UOM 

1.085  81 

UWOfl 

331  M 

1,100  20 

I1.0OC98 

3.0e»45 

i,S«S03 

SSBBl 

193  77 

100  32 

0,130  00 

i                 4       ' 

30.  .3 

304  02 

84  93 

,.., 

2.0S3  35 

«,t75«0 

3,302  80 

1,810  51 

HO  70 

„■„ 

i    .  ■ 

xonso 

i.M5  74 

I.  HI  83 

09  30 

103  28 

4,827  32 

^ ' 

I.TBeBB 

1.118  17 

857  1« 

04  70 

144  16 

4,013  78 

CCIV 


REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  C— GOVERNMENT  BOARDING-SCHOOLS  AT  AGENCIES. 


Agency  and  sobool. 


How  sapported. 


Average 

number 

ofpnpils. 


Nisqnally  and  S'Kokomisb,  Washington  Terri- 
tory: 

Cbehallis  School 

Payallup  School 

S'Kokomish  School 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebraska: 

Omaha  School 

Winnebago  School 

Osage  and  Kaw,  Indian  Territory : 

Kaw  School 

Osage  School 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Arizona: 

Pima  School 

Pine  Ridge,  DakoU: 

Pine  Ridge  School 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory : 

Pawnee  School 

Ponca  School 

Otoe  School 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha,  Kansas : 

Kickapoo  School 

Pottawatomie  School 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  School 

Qaapaw,  Indian  Territory : 

Qnapaw  School 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  School . . . 
Qninaielt,  Washington  Territory : 

Qoinaielt  School 

Sao  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory : 

Absentee  Shawnee  School 

Sac  and  Fox  School 

Santee  and  Flandreau,  Nebraska : 

Santee  and  Flandreau  School 

Hope  School 

St.  Mary's  Girls' School 

Shoshone,  Wyoming  Territory : 

Wind  River  School 

Siletz,  Oregon : 

Siletz  School 

Sisseton,  Dakota: 

Sisseton  School 

Ascension  Girls'  School 

Standing  Rock,  Dakota : 

Standing  Rock  School 

Agricultural  School 

Uintah  Valley,  Uteh : 

UinUh  Valley  School 

Umatilla,  Oregon : 

Umatilla  School 

Warm  Springs,  Oregon : 

Warm  Springs  School 

SLn-e-ma-sho  School 


By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  Government . 
do 


By  Government. 
do 


By  Grovemment. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  Gk>vemment. 
do 


By  Government. 

By  Government. 
do 


By  Government ; 

By  Government  and  religious  soolety.; 
do ' 


By  Government 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 
do 


38.17 
68.89 
41.29 

62.11 
47.04 

47.80 
118.60 

57.22 

85.00 

• 

64.86 
59.10 
37.79 

11.88  ; 
20.60  ! 


22.00 


By  Government. 
do 


By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 
do 


39.75  , 
86.71 

26.82 

29.54 
25.80 

46.17 
23.79 
22.74 

65.29 

5A.98 

8L27 
10.70 

112.00 
43.00 

13.96 

70.70 

i9.es 

81. 7* 


BEPOBT    OF    INDIAN    SCHOOL    8UPEEINTEHBBNT.  CCV 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Toul, 

ptojt.. 

Emploji.. 

8iibid.Un«.         Clothing. 

nuneriuli    ; 

IWIMIU 

b 

.„« 

«1,W174 

fSOGOsI 

*J7aT4, 

HW 

S3 

»5.326  16 

1 

1. 61(7  72 

2,747  87 

,184  03  1 

375  BB  ' 

8»>» 

8.62162 

* 

2,814  22 

2,24118 

582  38 

407  861 

838 

» 

ii.ee4  4i 

2.721  M 

2.088  07 

,422  28  : 

283  00. 

3«7 

» 

6,849  13 

' 

2.«s§Ba 

1,715  30 

,SS4  SB  1 

2MS9  i 

411  <N 

6,568  66 

II 

a,  WD  19 

i,«M4g 

,144  5.: 

146  88 

n7iM 

6.728  78 

i» 

B,6MW 

4,451  71 

,722  00 

a»«7 

13  30 

18,24178 

s 

2.38*  M 

1  834  83 

182  8' 

150  70 

S.M4U 

10.023  M 

^«»C« 

»,e62  5B  ' 

,230  80 

400  40 

« 

,. 

13 

4. (IS  sc 

2.S2120. 

.B5B13 

200  89 

Ml 

10 

S.  255  86 

3,1)38  28 

.530  61 

103  74 

336 

1, 166  49 

' 

2,m78 

1,105  21 

7810! 

80  01 

ITB 

13 

4,621  11 

D 

1,878  22 

580  7g 

354  80' 

mib' 

31* 

07 

3,188  32 

584  ml 

73  M 

4,087  83 

» 

2.282  80 

«8«10 

832  e« 

8156 

.1. 

7 

2.870  13 

1,500  K. 

083  i2 

262  86 

185 

W 

5.303  02 

la 

4,42S  38 

2,  (177  03 

SMOO 

388  87 

213  73 

8.608  41 

3 

1,26D  M 

1,087  oa 

aS3  IS 

53  70i 

313 

« 

2.05SW 

0 

2.«was 

831  05 

613  S7 

157  04 

334 

4,185  53 

» 

t3«23 

1,M8  H 

7UB  69 

227  21 

«17 

10 

4,737  19 

« 

Z7«« 

1, 810  33 

,069  59 

188  72 

.,. 

8. 

8,663  40 
623  8t 
654  20 

10,210  58 

™~    ;■  i^   

., 

i.vKa 

4,045  72 

,130  40 

.177  3, 

37. 

50 

« 

2.550  <KJ 

1,900  06 

,013  10 

101  83 

3. 

25 

S.  630  83 

II 

«.6T$g8 

3.8W97 

,174  08 

1,!07M 

1,»S 

15.394  00 

- 

•WOO 

520  97 

145  71 

84  86 

IB 

M 

1.467  54 

S 

3.SW0O 

4.0TOW 

uta  B» 

331  80 

i.ieo 

26 

II.0OU96 

' 

3,  aw  45 

1,885  03 

SHB91 

103  77 

■«• 

32 

6,130  08 

* 

i.m  17 

302  W 

3II4I12 

04  03 

1. 

2,652  35 

« 

4,1»» 

3,3<HM 

,810  51 

140  70 

Ml 

12 

10.036  22 

, 

1.505  74 

,11102 

09  39 

lil 

28 

4,027  33 

' 

l.T»9«B 

1.118  17 

857  98 

04  J9 

'" 

15 

4.013  78 
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EEPOET   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  C— GOVERNMENT  BOARDING-SCHOOLS  AT  AGENCIES : 


Agency  and  sohool. 


How  sapported. 


By  Government 

do 

do 


White  Earth,  Minneaota: 

White  Earth  School 

Leeoh  Lake  School 

Red  Lake  School 

Yakima,  Washington  Territory: 

Yakima  School |  By  (Government 

Yankton,  Dakota:  I 

Yankton  School 'By  (Government 


Average ' 

namber  I 

ofpupila. 


I 


I 


St.  Paul's  School By  Government  and  religions  society 

*  i 

Total ; 


64.88 
8L78 
27.28 

88.64 

58.65 
80.50 

8,168.08 


I 


KEPOKT   OP   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.* 


CCIX 


F   AND    AMOUNT    PAID    TO    EMPLOYES,    ETC.,   FOE   THE    FISCAL 
JO,  1885.  - 


e  number 


16.72 
1^92 
11.44 
12.50 

29.83 

38.06 

a  42 
45.10 
15.20 
20.24 
17.40 
17.00 

8.80 

20.57 


Namber  of  em- 
ployes. 


12.11 

15.58 

1L61 

19.00 

11.87 

21.44 

36.20 

19.60 

12.33 

12.21 

1 

16.78 

12.87 

15.41 

16.20 

10.00 

6.50 

13.33 

I 
25.70     1 

15. 16     I 

20.55 

48.00 

1 

15.50 

.18.30     ' 

22.30 

25.70 

5067  INI 

:> 

Expenditures  for— 


Employes. 


$168  05 
498  91 
600  00 
600  00 

750  00 

720  00 

232  33 
400  00 
300  00 
400  00 
249  45 
249  45 
400  00 

720  00 

600  00 
420  00 
915  90 
538  04 
63  37 
1, 100  00 

400  00 
400  00 
400  00 
326  00 
400  00 
600  00 
332  97 
400  00 
400  00 
376  09 
323  90 

720  00 
360  00 
608  00 
360  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 
720  00 


Sabsistence,   fuel, 
school  mateiials, 

dU3. 


$72  58 

62  00 

106  14 

286  72 


28  56 
82  14 
31  63 
69  02 
38  54 
15  62 
18  13 

819  05 


Total. 


$168  05 
571  44 

662  00 
^06  14 

1, 036  72 

720  00 

200  89 
482  14 
331  68 
469  02 
287  99 
265  07 
418  13 

1, 539  05 


600  00 

420  00 

915  90 

538  04 

68  87 

1,100  00 

400  00 

400  00 

400  00 

326  09 

400  00 

600  00 

832  97 

400  00 

400  00 

376  09 

323  90 

720  00 

360  00 

608  00 

360  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

720  00 

XIV 
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REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  D.— GOVERNMENT  DAY-SCHOOLS :  AVERAGE  ATTENDiifCE, 


How  sapported. 


Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory ; 
Qoillehnte  School 

Neyada,  Nevada : 

Walker  River  School 


Nisqually  and  S'Kokomish,  Washinfrton  Territory: 
Jamesto^nn  School 


Ouray,  Utah : 

Ouray  School 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Arizona : 

Papago  School 

Pine  Ridge,  DakoU: 

Pine  Ridge  School  (agency) 

Ogallalla  School  (Porcupine  Creek) 

Saint  Andrew's  School 

White  Bird  School 

Wounded  Kuee  School 


Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory: 
Oakland  School 


By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  (Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 
do 


do 
do 
do 


By  GU>vemment. 


Pueblo,  New  Mexico: 

Isleta  School B5'  Government. 

Jemez  School , do 


Laguna  School 

Santa  Clara  School. 
San  Juan  School . . . 
Zufii  School 


Qnapaw,  Indian  Territory: 

Miami  School 

Modoc  School 

Peoria  School 


Rosebud,  Dakota: 

Rosebdd  School 

Black  Pipe  Creek  School 

Cut  Meat  Creek  School 

Little  Oak  Creek  School 

Oak  Creek  School 

Scabby  Creek  School , do 

AThite  Thunder  School do 


do 

.do 

.do 

do 


By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  Government. 
do 


do 
do 
do 


Round  Valley,  California : 

Headquarters  School By  Government. 

Lowerquarters  School do 

Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa : 

Sac  and  Fox  School '.   ByGoTemment. 

Santee  and  Flandreau,  Nebraska  : 

Flandreau  School By  Government 

Pouca  School do 


...I 


EEPOBT  OP  INDIAH  SCHOOL   SUPEBnCTENDENT. "  CCIX 

BEE  OF  AKD   AMOUNT   PAID   TO   EMPLOYES,    ETC.,  FOK   THE    FISCAL 
JOKE  30,  IB85.  ' 


lints  niimbu  |   Nambai  of  ei 


3a.iM   I 


12. » 

12.11 

1(.T0 
12  87 


law  ' 


SalxIiMDCe,   tue 


EmployAa.        I     Bflhool  uaMt 


730  00 
232  3S 


H9  tS 
249  45 


100  00 
100  00 
370  W 


5067  ISD ^XIT 
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REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  »•— GOVERNMENT  DAY-SCHOOLS :  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE, 


•  Agency  and  sohooL 


Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory: 
Qaillehnte  School 


Nevada,  Nevada : 

Walker  River  School 


Nisqnally  and  S'Kokomish,  Washington  Territory: 
Jamestown  School 


Onray,  Utah : 

Ouray  School 

Pima  and  Maricopa,  Arizona: 

Papago  School 

Pine  Ridge,  Dakota: 

Pine  Ridge  School  (agency) 

Ogallalla  School  (Porcupine  Creek) . 

Saint  Andrew's  School 

White  Binl  School 

Wounded  Kuee  School 


How  supported. 


By  Government. 

By  (Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  Government. 

By  (Government. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Ponca,  Pawne<*,  and  Otoe,  Indian  Territory: 
Oakland  School 


By  Government. 


Pueblo,  New  Mexico: 

Isleta  School By  Government. 

Jemez  School do 


Laguna  School 

Santa  Clara  School. 
San  Juan  School . . . 
Zufii  School 


Qnapaw,  Indian  Territory : 

Miami  School 

Modoo  School 

Peoria  School 


Rosebud,  Dakota: 

Rosebud  School 

Bhick  Pipe  Creek  School 

Cut  Meat  Creek  School 

Little  Oak  Creek  School , 

Oak  Creek  School 

Scabby  Creek  School i do 

White  Thunder  School , do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


By  Government. 

do 

do 


By  (Government. 
do 


do 
do 
do 


Round  Valley,  California : 

Headquarters  School By  (Government. 

Lowerqnarters  School do 

Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa : 

Sac  and  Fox  School '.   By  Government 

Santee  and  Flandreau,  Nebraska  : 

Flandreau  School By  Government 

Ponca  School do 


REPORT  or  lSDlA2i^    SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


CCXI 


NUMBER  OF  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  EMPLOYES,  ETC.— Continaed. 


ATerage  Domber 
ofpapiU. 

Namber  of  em- 
ploy6a. 

Expenditures  for— 

Emploj6a. 

Sabdstenoe,  fael, 
school  mateiiAls, 
Ac 

TotaL 

47.00 

1 

$500  00 

$21  77 

$52177 

24.20 

1 

600  00 

200  28 

800  28 

17.28 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

660  00 

108  70 

760  60 

300  50 
480  00 
300  20 
480  00 
450  00 

568  46 

000  00 

108  70 

760  00 

300  50 
480  00 
300  20 
480  00 
450  00 

585  62 

! 

i 
1 

15.20 

1 

* 

\                         4&12 
47.05 
33.80 
47.56 

;                        i5.56 

22.80 

22  16 

15.01 

2 

630  08 

57  70 

688  68 

24.20 

1 

720  00 

182  12 

002  12 

27.31 

2 

1.030  56 

168  08 

1.207  64 

1L53 

1 

550  00 

7  00 

557  00 

5.80 

2 

765  08 

41  71 

807  60 

3L00 

1 

720  00 

106  16 

016  16 

22.00 

1 

416  55 

14  55 

481  10 

10.45 

1 

480  00 

28  00 

508  00 

7.75 

1 

570  00 

27  26 

507  26 

30.22 
27.64 
10.50 
22.16 
22.55 
13.46 
24.27 

31.56 
16.50 

12.58    1 

1 

23.30 
16.56 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

330  13 
307  50 
100  50 
281  63 
600  00 
236  67 
630  00 

546  03 
704  66 

600  00 

600  00 
350  50 

830  13 
307  50 
100  50 
281  63 
600  00 
236  67 
630  00 

546  03 
704  66 

600  00 

600  00 
350  50 

i 
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REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  D.-GOVERNMENT  DAY-SCHOOLS:  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE, 


AgAnoy  and  school. 

How  supported. 

Standing  Rook,  Dakota : 

Standlncr  Kork  School.  Ko.  1 

Bv  Government 

Standhie  Rock  School.  No.  2 

do 

Standine  Rock  School.  No.  3 

do 

Cannon  Ball  School 

do 

Tale  River,  California : 

Tule  River  School 

Bv  Oovemment 

Western  Shoshone,  Nevada : 

W^estem  Shoshone  School . 

• 

Bv  Government  ...................... 

White  Earth,  Minnesota  : 

Rice  River  School 

By  GFovemment 

Bv  Government 

Yankton,  Dakota : 

Ree  School 

White  Swan  School 

do 

Total , 

EEPO^T    ^^    INDIAN   SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT.         CCXni 


NUMBER  OF  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  TO  EMPLOYES,  ETC.— Concluded. 


ATOTftge  nnmber 
of  papils. 

t 

Kamberof  em- 
ployes. 

Szpenditnres  for— 

Employes. 

Subsistence,  fuel, 
school  materials, 
See. 

TotaL 

19.50 
18.00 
17.00 
5L80 

1L40 

18.^ 

15.80 

36.37 
26.30 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

$83  79 
83  79 
90  49 

814  89 

418  70 

180  00 

300  00 

57  06 
487  50 

$14  28 
13  49 
28  32 

255  38 

• 

$98  07 

97  28 

118  81 

070  27 

1,418  70 

180  00 

300  00 

71  14 
698  14 

• 

14  08 
210  64 

1,705.27 

93 

38, 41\  00 

3, 223  15 

41,634  15 

CCXIV 


BEPOET   OP   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table    E.— CONTRACT     SCHOOLS  NOT    CONNECTED    WITH   AGEK 

THE  FISCAL 


SchooL 

Location. 

Moi 
set 

ALASKA. 

Indafltrial  TTAiDiniE'Aohool .r ....,,.. .r 

Sitka 

• 

CALIFORNIA.    , 

Anaheim  Boardiii2*8chool 

Anftheitn,  T^i|  AnsTeles  CountT 

Middletown  Trainine-school 

MiddletoTTTi.  LaVe  County ..  r .  r  r  r .  r  r ..... , 

DAKOTA. 

Dtt-kota  Indnvtriftl-iichool-  ...t.. ...... ...... 

Yankton  City .♦. 

ILI.mOIB. 

Homowood  Boardine-sohool 

Jubilee,  Peoria  County 

Saint  Mary's  Trainine- school 

Ff^liA^nvillA,  C<M)1r  Hnnnty ^ t    ,      .  r  - 

INDIANA. 

White's  Mannal-labor  School 

Wabash,  Wabash  County 

iowa: 
White's  Manaal-labor  Institute 

Houehton.  Lee  County 

minnkbota. 
Saint  Benedict's  Academy 

Saint  Francis  Xavier's  Academy 

Saint  Joseph's  Steam  County i 

Ayoca.  Murray  County 

Saint  John's  Institute 

CoUeeeyiUe.  Steam  County 

Saint  Paul's  Industrial-school 

Clontarfl  Swift  County 

MONTANA. 

Saint  Labre's  Mission-school 

Saint  Peter's  Mission-school 

Custer  County 

Near  Fort  Shaw 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Cherokee  Trainintr-school 

Swain  County 

Jndson  College 

Hendemon,  Henderson  County 

Trinity  Col  I  ee e 

Randolph  County 

« 

PBNNBTLVANIA. 

Juniata  Institute 

]^f  Artinifbnrir.  Juniata  County rrr. 

• 

TENNB8BEB. 

Carson  Collecre 

Mossy  Creek.  Jefferson  County 

Female  Seminary .' 

do 

WIBCONBIN. 

Good  Shepherd  Industrial-school 

Mil  wankee,  Milwaukee  County 

Bftvfleld.  B^yflftld  County -  -■. 

Parochial  Boudins-school 

Total 

BEPOET   OF   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.  CCXV 

MES,   LOCATION,   AVERAGE    ATTENDANCE,   AND   AMOUNT  PAID,  FOB 
DED  JUNE  30,  1885. 


xnberof 


71 


5 
12 


63 


12 
41 


Amount  paid. 


$8, 561  68 


464  51 
2,090  06 


6^300  00 


1,020  50 
3, 016  98 


Bemarka. 


Ck>ntract  with  Henry  Kendall,  at  $10  per  month. 


PaidJfrom  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 
Do. 


Contract  with  Kev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  at  $25  per  quarter. 


Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 
Contract  with  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  at  $30  per  quarter. 


59 

9,836  36 

• 

Paid  from  "  Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 

42 

6,974  07 

Paid  from  "Schools  in  SUtes,"  $167  per  annum. 

• 

30 

5, 010  00 

Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 

13 

857  23 

Contract  with  Kev.  Alexius  Edelbrock,  at  $27.50  per  quarter. 

82 

3, 174  98 

Contract  with  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  at  $25  per  quarter. 

27 

1, 363  89 

Do. 

57 

4,725  36 

Do. 

90 

1,000  00 

Contract  with  BeT.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  at  $25  per  quarter. 

18 

602  22 

Do. 

43 

5,382  91 

Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 

16 

2,588  81 

Do. 

20 

3,270  41 

Do. 

50 

2,244  31 

• 
Contract  with  Philip  H.  Bridenbaugh,  at  $32.50  per  quarter. 

10 

712  01 

Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 

8 

204  66 

Do. 

40 

8, 245  61 

Paid  from  "Schools  in  States,"  $167  per  annum. 

7 

1,206  77 

Do. 

710 

80,653  33 

CCXTI    BEPOBT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8UPEBINTENDENT. 

TaUe  P.— CONTRACT  SCHOOLS:  DATE  OP  CONTRACT  AND  OP  APPROVAL, 

JUNE 


AToei  BDardiDKHhool,  Atoob.  llliui.  (KlrW 

Do 

AlbTicjnerqnn  fioirdlDK-aoboot,  New  Uaileo (PneblM,  eta.).. 


AlbnqusrquF  Boardlnii-Kbaal  (UtM) .. 

Do 1 

ClonUrf  Bonnliue-Hhoal.  HlDnuoU.. 


C(BlirirA]«DC  Bnya' AwrdlBg-wbool.lVuhlnllOD  TerrlUny  .. 

Do 

Cnar  d'Al«uv  Glrla'  BauilinK-KbaoL  WuhlnGIOD  Territory. . 


tiiio  BaanltDE-wbool .. 


FUlhii^  Doiii'  ItoanlliiK 


MutlDabDcjt,  Pl.  Ji]iiliiUIni>tiUi(« 

NcwMail«i,iriilTanlty«ifSuMT« 

3forUiCiro1lDa(iu>t1aMlh«fiHiiaohDoU) 

OnuhitMiaalcnillrUHloknUDtMhoal  

Do 

PapacoBoardlDEHboolfPlBiaMil  Uarlfopa) .. 
T'eortiJIoKoia  BmuiIlDtHhonl  (CbayannaSlTar) 
ButM  Normal  School  iSuUh' uul  riaBilnM) . . 


lESt  Oel.  B, 
l8St '  Feb.  IS, 

|8S4  Ang.M, 
881  Oct  W, 
ISM  Dro.  3. 
88S  S-Bb.  W 
1889  '  Feb.  m. 


FlathudGirlR'noBKllDEMliool    

OnsD  B*7  !S«lni  Jaai']i]i'a 

''    ' 

(irion  Bay  (Saint  Jo«ph-«<iirl«) 

Do 

<   Mar.  11. 

,    Julj-VB. 
.    t\b.  IR, 


REPORT   OF   INDIAN    SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.         CCXVII 
OF  CONTRACTOR,   KATE,   ETC.,   FOE   THE    FISCAL   TEAR    ENDED 


1  of  CDnttiwtor. 

No.  of 

pnpilB 

Bjtt«. 

Time 
for  whiflh 

^hA.Stoi.l>«i  .. 

KTOjlhlng 

so 

1!5 

K> 

00 
X 

30 
40 

«asp«rq««t« 

4  moDlbK. 

8  aoMht. 

Do. 

Do. 

3  monlh.. 

Do. 

9  moolhe. 

t  mDollii. 

ljo.r, 

a  months. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

tlOpermontli 

W.ffl  per  month 

»9.58permonlh 

.—do 

. 

*SSp«cq«.ctor 

da 

T 

USperqnuUr 

Aa 

00 
M 

25 
70 
7U 

...do 

Teufann  sm]  Hbool  mit 

^ 

EverjthlDK 

|2S  per  loarUr 

4di 

1         ^ 

....do._.._ 

J5 

do 

.  do 

Im  U.  Pbllllpii....    Tucbi^  nd  whwl  mil. 
1      t«tel. 

50 

») 

M 
50 

»ia.Mperqo«r»r... 

«phA.8Hphui... 

•^^'"-l'"'^' 

....do 

....do 

Do. 

LBiidenUDgb... 

uCBobbi 

ImCLowtle 

125  per  quarter 

....do 

Do. 

«  monUu. 
T  months. 

1  JMT. 

3D 
30 

'^-P'^l-'"" 

kbHiE.Strieby  .J..._do -.- 

30  1  »l-i  per  qiurtoc 

100 

do 

CCXVIII      BEPOET   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  F.-CONTRACT-SCHOOLS:  DATE  OF  CONTRACT  AND  OF 


School 


Sitkft  Boarding-sohool . .- 

Do 

Saint  Benedict'8  Academy,  Saint  Joseph,  Minn 

Saint  John's  Institute,  Collegeville,  Minn 

Saint  Labre's  Mission,  Caster  Connty,  Montana 

Saint  Mary's  Training-school  (Feehanville,  HI) 

Do 

Saint  Peter's  Mission  School,  near  Fort  Shaw 

Tnlalip  Boarding-sohool  (boys) '. 

Do 

Tnlalip  Boarding-school  (girls) 

Do 

White  Earth  (Minn.)  Boarding-school T.. 

Yankton  City  Boarding-school 

Do : 

Do 


Date  of 

Date  of 

contract 

approTaL 

Jan.  81,1885 

Feb.  18,1886 

May    1,1885 

June   8,1885 

Dec.    1,1884 

Dec.  20,1884 

Nov.  20, 1884 

Nov.  21, 1884 

Mar.    1.1885 

Mar.  11. 1885 

July    1,1884 

Jan.  26.1885 

Jan.  31, 1885  !  Mar.    3, 1885 

Jan.    1. 1885 

Feb.  26.1885 

July    1.1884 

July  26, 1884 

Jan.    1.1885 

Feb.  18,1885 

July    1,1884 

July  26. 1884 

Jan.    1,1885 

Feb.  18,1886 

Jan.    1.1885 

Feb.  18,1885 

July    1,1884 

July  20. 1884 

Not.    1,1885 

Dec.    4,1885 

Mar.    1,1885 

Mar.    6.1885 

BEPORT   OF    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 


CCXIX 


•ROVAL,  NAME  OF  CONTRACTOR,  RATE,  ETC.— Concluded. 


tS'ame  of  oontraotor. 

What  famished. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

ftrd  Home  Mission,  Pres- 
•yteriAn  Chorch. 

.  .do 

Bvervthinff 

100 

100 
25 
50 

30 
41 
41 
40 
55 
55 
45 
45 
10 
75 
75 
75 

....do 

V.  Alexias  Edelbrock  . . 

....do 

v^.  Joseph  A.  Stephan . . . 
..do 

do 

...do 

..do - 

....  do 

..do 

do 

..do 

. . .  .do 

..do 

do 

..do 

....do 

..do 

....do 

..do 

....  do 

..do 

....do  ..................... 

..do 

....do 

.do 

....do 

.do 

...  do 

Rate. 


$10  per  month 


.do 


$27.50  per  quarter. . . 
$25  per  quarter 


....do 

$30  per  quarter 

....do 

$25  per  quarter 
....do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
.do 


Time 

for  which 

contract 

runs. 


3  months. 

2  months. ' 

7  months. 

End  of  fiscal 
year. 

4  months. 
7  months. 

5  months. 

6  months. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
4  months. 
Do.  . 
Do. 


ccxx 


REPORT    OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  O.— LANDS  CULTIVATED,  CROPS  RAISED, 


Name  and  location  of  school. 


Acres 
under 
cultiva- 
tion by 
school. 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana : 
Black  feet  Boarding-school. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian 
Territory: 

Arapaho  Boarding-school 

Cheyenne  Boarding-school 

Mennonite  Boarding  (Cantonment) . . 

Mennonite  Boarding-school  (Agency) 
Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  Dakota: 

Saint  John's  Boarding-school  (girls) . 

Boys'  Boarding-school 

Colorado  Biver  Agencjit  Arizona : 

Colorado  Kiver  Boarding-school  a 

Yuma  Boarding-school  a 

Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory : 

CcQur  d'Al^ne  Girls'  Boarding-school. 

CcBur  d'Al^ne  Boys'  Boarding-school. 

Colville  Boys'  Boarding-school 

Crow  Agency,  Montana : 

Crow  Boarding-school 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency, 
Dakota :  # 

Crow  Creek  Boarding-school  b 

Lower  BruI6  Boarding-school  c 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota : 

Devil's  Lake  Boys'  and  Girls'  Board- 
ing-school   


Devil's  Lake  Boys'  Boarding-school . 

Turtle  Mountain  Boarding-school 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Caro- 
lina: 


Cherokee  Training-school 

Flathead  Agency.  Montana: 

Flathead  Boys'  Boarding-school 

Flathead  Girls'  Boarding-school 

Fort  Borthold  Agency,  Dakota: 

Missioo  Boarding-school 

Fort  Stevenson  Boarding-school 

Fort  Ilall  Agency,  Idaho: 

Fort  Hall  Boarding-school 

Fort  Peck  Agency.  Montana: 

Fort  Pi'ck  Boarding-Hchool 

Wolf  Point  Day-school    

Grande  Ronde  A«;enrj'.  Oregon: 

Grand  Rondo  Boarding-school 

Green  Bay  Agency.  Wisconsin: 

Mpnomone«  Boardiog-school  

Saint  Joseph's  Boarding-school 

a  Crops  plant4>d  in  July.  b  Crops 


40 
40 
70 
50 

16 
21 

3 
3 

80 
155 
120 


2 
5 


4 
50 
e6 


30 

150 
12 

U 
40 

8 

40 
6 


15 
8 
almost  a 


PRODUCE. 


Com. 


Biuh. 


800 

250 

1,050 

800 


50 


25 


150 


200 

10 
15 

10 
150 


300 
160 


Oats. 


Btuh. 


3 

failure. 


375 

160 

1.562 


200 


500 

2,600 

600 


Barley. 


Bush. 


600 


100 

1,000 
20 


800 


50 


40 


Wheat. 


Btuh. 


Pota- 
toes. 


Btuh. 
200 


Tar. 
nips. 


BuMk. 


300 


450 

1,200 

400 


125 


60 


300 


110 


75 


250 


700 
25 

e  Crops  destroyed  by  a  bail 


51 


15 


REPORT    OF    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 


CCXXI 


AND  STOCK  OWNED  BY  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


r • 

PBODUCK. 

STOCK  OWNED. 

Qnioiu. 

Melons. 

Pump- 
kins. 

Other 

rejceta- 

bles. 

Fruit. 

Hay. 

Butter 
made. 

Cheese 
made. 

Horses 

and 
mules. 

No. 

Cattle. 

Swine. 

Domes- 
tic    , 
fowls. 

-^tuh. 

No. 

No. 

BuMh. 

2 

7 
9 

Bush. 

Tons. 

Lb8. 

350 

Lbs. 

No. 

No. 
5 

No. 

2 
2 

i 
1 

i 

2 

250 
300 
300 
250 

1,500 
500 

50 
20 

20 

80 

135 

33 

35 

3 

4 
6 
5 

4 

1 

10 

18 

92 

8 

6 
6 

1 

475 
50 

75 

25 

25 
4 

75 
30 

180 

25 

11 

10 

20 

500 

45 

\ 

'  *  *  •  • 

1 

5 
18 
20 

•  •  • 

1 

30 
90 

200 
150 

•••••••■ 

12 
60 
40 

20 

150 

8 

24 
120 

1 

25 

40 
20 

14 

■ 

80 

1 
1 
1         8 

•  a  «   ■  •  ■  • 

( 

6 

i         40 

30 
d470 

25 
20 

6 

f         25 

6 

4 
2 

3 
3 

12 

50 

i 

1 

1 

"••••*•• 

80 

100 

80 
70 

305 

7 

2 
2 

175 
5 

000 
680 

5 

25 

I           6 

t^mm^mmm. 



1 

1  :          a 

4 

12 

25 

40 
50 
70 

27 
16 
20 

2 
2 

10 

........ 

-M      1  -              

i 

10 

200 
150 

250 
180 

150 

300 

1 

1 

2 

5 

50 
34 

• 

411 

61 

2 

13 

3 
3 

1 

1 

-    5 

1 

3  '.          RO 

d400 

heads  of 

cabbage.                               e  Crop 

m  not  re] 

[>orted. 

CCXXII       REPORT    OF    INDIAN    SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT. 


Table  O.— LANDS  CULTIVATED,  CROPS  RAISED, 


Name  and  location  of  school. 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 
Indian  Territory : 

Kiowa  Boarding-school 

•       Wichita  Boarding-school 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon : 

Klamath  Boarding-school  

Yainax  Boarding-school 

Mascalero  Agency,  New  Mexico: 

Mascalero  Boarding-school 

Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico: 

Naviijo  Boarding-school 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Terri- 
tory: 

Neah  Bay  Boarding-school 

Quillehate  Day-school 

Nevada  Agency,  Nevada: 

Pyramid  Lake  Boarding-school 

Walker  Kiver  Day-school 

New  York  Agency,  New  York : 

Thomas  Orphan  Asylum 

Tnnessassa  Boarding  school 

Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho: 

Nez  Perc6  Boai-ding-school 

Nisqaally  and  Skokomish  Agency,  Wash- 
ington "Territory  : 

Chehalis  Boarding-school 

Puyallnp  Boarding-school 

Skokomish  Boaiding-school 

Omaha   and 
braska : 


Acres 
onder 
cultiva- 
tion by 
school. 


Winnebago    Agency,  Ne- 


Omaha  Boarding-school 

Omaha  Mission  Boarding-school 

Winnebago  Boarding-school 

Osage  and  Kaw  Agency,  Indian  Terri- 
tory: 

Kaw  Boarding-school 

Osage  Boarding-school ■ 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota: 

Pine  Kidgo  Boarding-school 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian 
Territory : 

Pawnee  Boarding-school 

Ponca  Boarding-school 

Otoe  Boarding-school 

Potta  watoni ie  and  G reat  Nemaha  A gency , 
KanHas : 

Kickapoo  Boarding-school 

Pottawatomie  Boarding-school 

Sac  and  Fox  and  lowaBoarding-school. 

Qiiapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory: 

Quapaw  Boarding  school 

Saneca.    Shawnee,    and    Wyandotte 
Boarding-school 


25 
16 

4 

15 


10 


h 

10 
2 

50 
160 

15 

40 
30 
30 

20 
35 
55 

80 
47 

40 


25 

13 

5 


26 


Com. 


Btuh. 

500 
300 


10 


50 


1,000 
200 

50 


50 


800 
1,000 
1,500 

1,800 


270 


150 

300 

75 


PKODUCK. 


Oats. 


Buih. 


(6)      ■    1,000 

63  !        600 

100  :    1,500 


350 


30  ,        250 
a  140  sheep. 


Barley. 


Bush, 


20 


Wheat 


Btuh, 


Pot*, 
toes. 


Buth, 

35 
45 

133 


100 
10 

160 


Tur- 
Dips. 


BUBh. 


33 
60 

25 


700 
100 


265 
300 
150 


150 


375 


300 
408 


300 


100 


25 


76 
6 

600 
300 

250 


350 
350 
250 


100 
160 
160 

60 
100 

800 


100 
25 

100 
25 
60 

200 

60 


150 
100 

25 
3 


100 

276 
600 

800 


16 
10 


REPOB.T  OF   t^I>IAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.      CCXXIH 
AND  STOCK  OWlirED  OT  ISDIAN  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


PEODUCX. 

STOCK  OWNED. 

! 

Onions.  SCelons. 

1 

Pamp- 
kins. 

Other 

Teffeta- 

bles. 

Fruit. 
Bush. 

Hay. 

Butter 
made. 

Cheese 
made. 

Horses 

and 
mnles. 

Cattle. 

Swine. 

Domes* 

tio 
fowls. 

BuMh. 

No, 

400 

No, 

Biuh. 

12 
5 

120 
90 

Lb8. 

Lbt. 

No. 

No, 

No. 
-   

No, 

j 

;::::;;:  :;;:::i::::::::  i 

1 

79 

2 
2 

• 

76 
60 

20 

i 

. 

! 
5 

........ 

10 

i 

• 

4 

10 

• 

35 

•••..«. 

119 

15 

400 

50 

75 

6 

20 

30 

75 

275 
5 

400 

400 

1,500 

400 

20 
15 
20 

40 
140 

280 

200 

8. 



3 
3 

6 
38 

87 

29 
37 
41 

6 
al55 

4 

75 
36 

48 

40 

1 

250 

250 

• 

75 

50 
100 

20 

6 

25 
70 
50 

10 
45 

120 
250 

4 
5 
3 

2 
3 
2 

7 
7 

15 
10 

1 

t 
• 

10 
10 

15 

1 
1 

100 

• 

• 

200 
200 

200 

50 

4 

7 

46 

18  ,        200 
13 : 

• 

15 
........ 

80 
120 

1 
110 

38 

• 

87 

1 

5 
2 

5 

2 

.    5 

2D 

3.000 
182 

8,000 

6 

25 
6 

20 
10 
10 

25 
15 

2 

6 

20 

50 
50 

100 
100 
200 

5 

50 
20 

60 
60 
40 

200 
50 

200 
275 
100 

100 
60 

4 
5 
5 

3 
4 

36 
30 
24 

20 

26 
50 

22 

0 

12 

i 

tf 

6  Not  re 

ported. 

CCXXIV      REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  O.— LANDS  CULTIVATED,  CROPS  RAIS 


Kave  and  location  of  schooL 


Acres  ; 

under  ' 

cultiva-; 

■'^^^l  Com. 


Qninaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory: 

Qninaielt  Boarding-school 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory : 

Absentee  Shawnee  Boarding-school.. 

Sac  and  Fox  Boarding  school 

San  tee  and  Flandrcan  Agency,  Nebraska : 

Hope  Boarding-school  b 

Normal  Training-school 

Santee  Boarding  school 

Silets  Agency,  Oregon : 

SOets  Boarding-school 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota : 

Goodwill  Mission  Boarding-school . . . 

Sisseton  Boarding-school 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota : 

Standing  Rock  Boarding-school 

Standing  Rock  Farm -school 

Cannon  Ball  Day-school  . .  1 

Shoshone  Agency,  "Wyoming  Territory : 

Shoshone  Boarding-school 

Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory: 

Tulalip  Boarding-school 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon : 

Umatilla  Boarding-school 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah : 

Uintah  Boarding  school 

Warm  Springs  Agency*,  Oregon : 

Warm  Springs  Boarding-school 

Sin-c-ma-sho  Boarding-school 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota : 

White  Earth  Boarding-school 

Catholic  Mission  Boarding-school  — 

Leech  Lake  Boarding-school 

Red  Lake  Boarding-school 

Takima  Agency,  Washington  Territory : 

Takima  Boarding-school 

Yankton  Agency,  Dakota: 

Saint  Paul  *s  Boarding-school  b 

Yankton  Boarding-school 

Total  for  reservation  schools 

Carlisle  Training-school,  Pennsylvania. .. 
Chilocco  Training-school,  Indian  Territory 
Forest  (Irovo  Training-school,  Oregon  . . . 

Genoa  Training-school,  Nebraska 

HsHkell  Institute,  Kansas 

Total  for  training-schools 

Grand  total 

a  Crops  destroyed  by  web- worm. 


9 

20 
a  10 


15 
21 


5 

40 

5 

65 

1 

51 
10 
25 


15 
14 

6 
6 
2 
1 

180 

5 
30 


Bush. 


500 


129 

480 


20 


30 

150 

10 


6 


20 


50 

10 
15 


40 


180 


PBODUCB. 


Oats. 


Biuh. 


Barley. 


Biuh. 


233 


600 


40 


225 


100 


242 


Wheat 


;  Pota- 
toes. 


T: 

ni 


Bush.  '  Biuh.     Bi 
300 


100 


50 


75 
150 

'300 

300 
400 

300 

600 

50 

60 

150 


I 


^  100 


2, 436}    17,  370  ;  12, 973 


302 


155 


500 


350 


I 


300       3,000  I     3,000 


50 
300 
28U 


80 
3,500 
1,000 


1,800 


1,  0H5       8,  080       5, 150 


450 


3.350 


695 


40 

26 
250 

300 

130 

100 

60 

1,300 


60 


18, 289  I    4, 
2. 


2,000 


700 

1,000 

1.000 

400 

150 


3, 5211   25,450     18,123 
b  Crops  not  reported. 


2,695 

• 

3,250 

2. 

6,045 

21.539 

6. 

302 


e  200  heads  of  cabbage. 


REPORT   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENT.        CCXXV 
AND  STOCK  OWNED  BY  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


PRODUCE. 

STOCK 

OWNED, 

Oniona. 

^^*>'«-  ws;?' 

1 
Other 
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REPORTS   OF   AGENTS. 


Colorado  Rivkr  Agexct.  Arizoxa, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  to  agents,  promalgat«d  in  Department  circu^ 
Iat  dated  July  1.  1^^^.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  import  of  af- 
fairs pertaining:  to  this  agency  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  building,  aie  aufll- 
cient  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  osed.  The  school  bailding  is  too  small,  is 
poorly  constructed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  bad.    All  the  buildings  are  in 

a  very  poor  state  of  repair. 

RESERVATION. 

Reservation  said  to  contain  128,000  acres  of  land,  situated  principally  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Colorado  River,  extending  alon^  its  banks  from  a  short  distance  below  La  Pas  to 
a  point  nearly  opposite  Monument  Peak,  California,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  The 
principal  part  of  this  land  is  not  available  for  agricultural  purnosee;  there  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  produce  all  that  is  necessary  to  subsist  these  Indians  provided  water 
can  be  got  upon  it.  The  Grovemment  has  expended  to  this  end,  in  tne  past  twenty 
years,  something  more  than  |200,009.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  a  ditch  for  irrigating 
this  reservation  is  impracticable.  I  have  constructed  an  irrigating  pump,  operated  by 
horse- power,  to  irrigate  the  school  farm,  at  a  cost  of  $373.80,  which  answers  the  pur> 
pose.  Several  of  these  pumps  could  be  constructed  and  placed  in  favorable  iooations, 
to  be  operated  by  the  Indians  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $500  each.  The  land  thus 
irrigated,  in  addition  to  that  which  is  covered  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river, 
and  the  ni&tural  products  of  the  reservation,  would,  in  my  opinion,  produce  sufficient 
to  subsist  these  Indians. 

INDIANS. 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  the  present  year,  the  Indians  under  supervision 
of  this  agency  number  1,012,  of  which  810  are  Mohaves  and  202  are  Chemihueves. 
Some  jealousy  exists  between  these  tribes,  but  is  not  of  a  character  to  create  appre- 
hension. They  are  peaceably  disposed.  No  fighting  or  quarreling  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  reprimand  any  for  disorderly  conduct. 
Sobriety  is  universal  among  these  Indians;  no  cases  of  larceny.  My  orders  have  been 
obeyed  with  promptness  and  apparently  without  reluctance.  The  bad  habits  of  these 
Indians,  Mohaves  more  particularly,  are  gambling,  licentiousness,  brutality.  There 
is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  against  these  vices  among  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  Indians,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  a  marked  diminution  of  their  practice  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Chemihueves,  more  treacherous  than  the  Mohaves,  are  more  intelligent,  frugal, 
and  industrious.  Their  labor  commands  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  more.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  a  Cbemihueve  who  was  not  respectably  dressed.  They  are  more  correct  in  their 
habits  and  are  desirous  of  living  like  the  white  man.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
unprecedented  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  last  year  rendered  worthless  the  land 
they  were  occupying  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  dry  season  and  low  water 
this  year,  many  of  them  left  the  reservation  and  went  to  the  Chemihueve  Valley  Ifor 
the  purpose  of  farming.  They  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  prospect  there  that  the 
chief,  accompanied  by  abont  thirty  of  his  people,  with  Mr.  Snyder  as  interpreter, 
waited  upon  me,  and  represented  that  if  the  Government  would  set  apart  the  Chemi- 
hueve Valley  for  their  use,  and  build  them  a  school-house  ,they  would  pay  a  teacher, 
and  not  ask  any  further  assistance  from  the  Government. 

Yuma  Indians,  no  enumeration ;  estimated  number  800.  Hualapais,  enumerated  by 
additional  farmer  Charles  A.  Harvey,  number  732.  These  Indians  are  so  remote  firom 
the  agency  that  my  knowledge  of  them  is  very  limited. 
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SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  ^ood,  the  principal  ailment  being  vene- 
real disease.  The  agency  physician  reports  that  the  above,  and  other  diseases  to 
which  these  Indians  are  subject,  yield  readily  to  medical  treatment,  when  possible  to 
place  and  continue  the  patient  under  favorable  conditions. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  at  the  agency  school  was  35^.  The 
pupils  were  divi<led  into  two  grades,  primary  and  graduating,  and  instructed  in  or- 
thography, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  composition,  and  music,^ 
in  which  studies  they  have  made  good  progress,  more  particularly  in  writing,  for 
which  branch  they  seem  to  have  a  natural  talent.  In  deportment  there  has  been  dur- 
ing the  year  a  very  marked  tmprovement. 

YUMA  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  average  attendance  was  25^.  Owing  to  advei*se  sentiments  of  the  tribe,  and 
especially  ot  the  chief,  the  Yuma  Indian  school  seriously  taxed  the  patience  and  per- 
severance of  those  in  charge  for  the  first  half  of  the  year;  but  the  tribal  prejudice 
has  been  principally  dissipated  by  the  persistency  and  firmness  of  the  teachers,  and 
a  fair  measure  of  success  has  been  attained.  It  is  confidently  predicted  that  favora- 
ble progress  will  be  made  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency  consists  of  1  captain  and  5  privates.  They  have 
rendered  prompt  find  obedient  service.  No  arrests  have  been  made,  and  no  oocaaion 
for  the  convening  of  the  conrt  of  Indian  offenses. 

AGRICULTURE,   LABOR,   AND  WEALTH. 

As  will  be  seen  by  statistical  report,  herewith  transmitted,  200  acres  of  land  was 
cultivated  by  Indians,  producing,  approximately,  200  bushels  of  wheal:,  200  bushels 
of  com,  and  30  bushels  of  beans,  besides  other  vegetables.  The  unusually  dry  season, 
and  no  overflow  of  consequence  by  the  river,  accounts  for  the  mea|{er  showing  in  ag- 
ricultnral  products:  also,  owing  to  same  causes  the  natural  products  of  the  reserva- 
tion are  almost  a  complete  failure,  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  usual  yield  being 
had. 

They  cut  and  delivered  for  use  at  the  agency  14  tons  of  hay,  for  which  they  received 
$25  per  ton.  They  furnished  the  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Company  2,000  cords  of 
wood,  receiving  therefor  $2  per  cord.  The  above  company  has  employed  au  average 
of  20  Indians  each  day  during  the  year,  at  a  compensation  of  50  cents  per  day  and 
board. 

Their  wealth,  if  it  may  be  so  designated,  consists  of  about  250  domestic  fowls,  120 
horses,  2  mules. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

By  Government,  one-sixth,  by  natural  products  and  results  of  their  own  labor,  five- 
sixths. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CHABLES  F.  ASHLEY, 

jigenL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pima  Agency,  Arizona, 

Jugtui^,  19&^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  anuual  report  for  1885. 

Commendable  progress  has  been  made  among  the  Pima  Indians  during  tlie  year, 
and  with  increased  facilities  much  more  might  be  accomplished.  The  consent  of  the 
Department  having  been  obtained,  I  offered  a  wagon  and  harness  to  each  Indian  who 
would  build  an  adobe  house  and  occupy  it  as  a  family  residence.  The  resnlt  is  very 
encouraging.  Not  only  have  the  twenty  wagons,  which  were  sent  this  year,  been 
taken  and  twenty  adobe  houses  been  more  or  less  completed,  but  the  wagons  esUmatsd 
for,  which  are  expected  to  reach  us  this  fall,  have  for  the  most  part  been  be^olMB 
and  quite  a  number  of  adobe  houses,  in  addition  to  the  twenty,  naye  alzOAdy  hesn 
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commeDced.     The  houses,  while  not  at  all  elegant,  are  comfortable,  and  a  vast  im- 

Srovement  on  the  miserable  brush  and  mud  structures  occupied  by  most  of  the  In- 
iang.  With  the  exception  of  door  and  window  frames,  they  are  erected  entirely  by 
Indian  labor. 

With  judicious  encouragement  in  the  way  of  the  fruit  trees,  improved  stock  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  ample  facilities  for  education  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
l>«8t  part  of  the  tribe  should  not  make  rapid  strides  towards  civilization.  There  are 
niany  among  the  Pimas,  of  course,. opposed  to  all  improvements,  to  law  and  order,  to 
innovations  of  any  kind. 

The  quickest  and  best  way  of  treating  such  would  be  through  an  efficient  police 
force.  During  the  pas*^^  year  it  has  been  impossible  to  organize  a  police  force.  Pop- 
nlar  opinion  was  so  much  against  it  that  suitable  men  could  not  be  obtained.  No 
court  of  Indian  offenses  has  therefore  been  organized.  A  force  of  police  of  doubtful 
efficiency  was  secured  in  July,  which  at  the  first  show  of  resistance  ignominiously 
fled.  I  am  now  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  find  men  of  ^ore  courage  and  there  seems 
to  be  good  hope  of  success. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  tribes  under  this  agency  have  always  been  independent  of  Government  support. 
Cultivating  wheat,  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  they  generally  have  sufficient 
to  meet  all  necessities.  In  the  event  of  failure  of  crops  from  lack  of  water  or  other 
causes,  mesquit  beans,  roots,  and  other  uncultivated  products  of  the  soil  are  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish  subsistence.  The  Indians  are  at  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  implements;  primitive  plows  are  much  used,  and  the  grain  is 
cat  entirely  with  the  old  fashioned  sickle.  All  efforts  to  induce  to  the  use  of  ox-yokes 
in  plowing  or  cradles  in  reaping  have  thus  far  proved  unavailing.  But  with  larger 
horses,  which  can  be  obtained  by  bret*ding,  and  through  th«  use  of  wagons  the  In- 
dians will  in  time  adopt  improved  modes  of  farming  and  the  use  of  proper  implements. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  fields  are  being  enlarged  each  year  and  larger  crops 
are  raised.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  failure  of  the  water  supply  dar- 
mg  the  summer  months.  If  the  distribution  of  the  water  could  be  intelligently  con- 
trolled, this  difficulty  could  in  great  measure  be  overcome.  At  present  there  is  no 
established  system  and  quarrels  and  fights  frequently  occur.  But  to  control  this  mat- 
ter at  all  a  much  larger  police  force  than  that  allowed  would  be  necessary  until  the 
benefits  of  such  system  were  apparent.  If  improved  plows  were  used  and  the  ground 
more  deeply  stirred  it  is  probable  that  less  water  would  be  required. 

EDUCATION. 

« 

A  better  class  of  children  to  train  and  teach  could  hardly  be  found.  Immorality  is 
the  worst  fault  they  have  and  the  most  difficult  to  overcome.  Inability  to  compre- 
hend the  need  of  education  and  the  disinclination  of  the  children  are  obstacles  to 
general  attendance  .upon  schools,  which  can  only  be  overcome  in  time  or  through 
compulsion. 

Once  in  school,  the  children  are  tractable,  interested,  not  more  indolent  than  white 
children,  and  the  desire  to  learn  and  improve  constantly  increases.  Pleasant  and  at- 
tractive school  buildings  are  much  needed,  and  a  farm  or  garden  is  a  necessity  here- 
tofore unobtainable.  Everything  considered,  the  boarding  school  at  the  agency  has 
had  a  very  successful  year.  The  results  have  been  gratifying  in  every  way  save  in 
the  redaction  of  salary  of  principal,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  Pima  children,  the  Papagos  Bre  becoming  interested,  some  being 
brought  by  their  parents  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  more  will  undoubt- 
edly attend  the  coming  year.  My  opinion  is  that  boarding  schools  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  benefit  to  the  scholars  attending  may  not,  perhaps  cannot,  be  as 
marked  or  as  great  as  that  obtained  by  attending  Carlisle  or  Ilampton  ;  but  it  is  more 
widespread,  and  the  influence  extends  throughout  the  tribe.  Eesults  are  secured  ob- 
tainable in  no  other  way. 

I  would  not  advise  the  establishment  of  day  schools  upon  this  reservation  unless 
attendance  coold  be  made  compulsory.  Men  competent  to  act  as  physicians  as  well 
as  teachers,  with  means  of  securing  regular  attendance  at  schools,  would,  I  think,  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Pimas,  and  there  is  room  and  work  for  several  such  on  the  res- 
ervations under  this  agency.  Education  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Indian,  and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  large  sums  seems  absolutely  necessary. 
Small  appropriations  is  a  false  economy  and  an  inexcusable  loss  of  time. 

PAPAGOS. 

Two  reeervations  under  this  agency  are  supposed  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Papsgos.  One  is  about  9  miles  south  of  Tucson,  the  other  immediately  north  of  Qlla 
Bend.    The  former  is  occupied  by  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  people.    The  latter 
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did  support  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  to-day  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  within  ita 
boundaries.  Uutil  within  the  last  year  the  Pupago  Reservation  near  Tucson  has 
never  been  free  from  intruders.  The  Indians  have  been  harassed,  cheated,  bulldozed, 
by  lawless  whites  and  Mexoans.  Troubles  about  land  and  water  have  continually 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  agent.  The  intruders  have  finally  been  ejected  and 
temporary  quietness  prevails.  But  the  temper  of  the  ejected  people  and  that  of  their 
friends  is  such,  that  whenever  opportunity  occurs  to  create  a  disturbance  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  it. 

The^lands  used  by  the  Indians  at  Gila  Bend  have  been  continually  encroached  upon 
by  tlie  whites.  Water  has  been  appropriated,  stock  molested,  and  personal  violence 
threatened,  until  the  Indians  have  been  compelled  to  seek  subsistence  elsewhere,  and 
are  scattered  throughout  the  Papago  country.  The  matter  has  been  fully  reported 
to  the  Department,  and  the  removal  of  the  intruders  has  been  repeatedly  urged.  The 
reason  given  for  not  acting  in  the  matter  is  a  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  stir  up  strife  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact^  however, 
that  the  white  settlers  on  ihis  reservation  have  no  hesitancy  in  stirring  up  strife  with 
the  Indians  whenever  opportunity  off'ers. 

The  total  number  of  Papagos  is  estimated  to  be  7,300.  They  are  scattered  over  a 
territory  extending  from  the  Mexican  boundary  line  north  about  100  miles  and  ftt)m 
the  California  line  east  perhaps  200  miles.  They  occupy  and  gain  a  livelihood  in  a 
country  where  Americans  would  perish  without  outside  aid.  They  are  strong,  intel- 
ligent, industrious,  and,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  goes,  are  law-abiding.  They  raise 
small  crops  when  the  rainfall  is  sufficient;  keep  cattle,  horses,  and  mules;  gather  the 
natural  products  of  the  soil ;  wear  citizens'  clothing,  and  molesc  no-  one.  The  land 
occupieu  by  them  is  useful  to  whites  only  for  mining  and  grazing  purposes,  and  until 
recently  the  Papagos  off  the  reservation  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  whites.  Until 
within  the  last  year  or  two  they  have  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  desirable 
portions  of  land  contained  in  the  territory  above  described.  Since  mining  operations 
nave  commenced  the  value  of  these  desirable  locations  for  stock-raising  has  been  dia- 
oovered  by  the  whites.  Papagos  have  been  driven  away  from  their  homes,  and  con- 
siderable trouble  and  ill-feeling  have  already  been  produced.  Unless  efficient  meas- 
ures are  soon  taken  the  Indians  will  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  Government 
for  support.  Prompt  action  in  settling  them  permanently  upon  their  present  locations 
would  avoid  much  nardship  and  injustice.  The  Papagos  need  assistance,  and  are  in 
every  way  worthy  of  it.  Tnus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  visit  their  country  generally, 
but  my  intention  is  to  do  so  at  once  and  gain  accurate  information  in  regard  to  their 
situation  and  necessities. 
Very  respectfully, 

ROSWELL  G.  WHEELER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Hoopa  Valley  Agency^  California,  Auguet  1,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 
In  addition  to  having  charge  of  the  Hoopa  Indians  and  their  reservation,  this  agency 
has  of  late  years  been  intrusted  with  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Klamath 
River  Indian  Reservation  and  the  Indians  resident  thereon,  and  also  with  the  affairs 
of  the  non-reservation  Klamath  Indians  residing  along  the  banks  of  the  Klamath 
River  between  the  boundaries  of  the  reservations  before  mentioned. 

The  Hoopa  Indians  have  during  the  year  \ywst  been  peaceful  and  well-bebaTed. 
No  violent  quarrels  have  occurred  among  themselves,  and  their  relations  with  the 
whites  have  been  generally  satisfactory.  The  habits  and  morals  of  these  Indians  re- 
main unchanged.  It  is,  however,  becoming  every  successive  year  more  and  more 
difficult  to  get  able-bodied  male  Indians  to  work  for  the  reservation.  They  think 
they  ought  to  be  paid  for  all  such  work  at  the  rates  prevailing  for  similar  work  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  they  contend  that  the  amounts  of  rations  and  clothing 
issued  to  them  are  but  a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  such  labor  as  they  do 
ftom  time  to  time  perform  for  tne  reservation.  A  good  deal  of  this  increasing  disinoli- 
nation  to  work  for  the  reservation  is  doubtless  due  to  these  causes,  but  in  my  opinion 
it  is  even  more  largely  due  to  the  counsel  and  advice  of  evil-disposed  parties,  who 
have  trold  the  Indians  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  paid  for  their  labor,  that  they  are 
not  receiving  all  the  Government  provides  for  them,  and  that  this  reservation  was 
established  and  supporte<i  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  residents,  who  were  not  re- 
quired or  expected  to  render  any  equivalent  but  peaceful  coniluct.  On  general 
principles  it  wonld  certainly  be  preferable,  in  the  present  stage  of  civilization  of  th^ 
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Indians,  if  they  were  paid  a  direct  equivalent  for  their  labor.  At  the  same  tirae  I 
have  observed  that  whatever  money  a  majority  of  these  Indians  earn  by  labor  is  too 
often  wasted  in  dissipation  or  useless  extravagences,  and  that  in  place  of  being  of 
service  it  is  too  often  the  source  of  unmitigated  evil.  Moreover,  those  Indians  who 
are  constitutionally  lazy,  indolent,  and  worthless — a  very  large  majority,  by  the  way — 
are  generally  the  greatest  growlers  and  the  most  persistent  complainants  against  the 
existing  system.  The  less  work  this  class  of  Indians  do  for  the  reservation,  the  leas 
they  contribute  to  the  support  of  themselves  or  their  families,  the  more  disposed  are 
they  to  grumble  and  endeavor  to  dissuade  others  from  working  under  the  preseut 
system.  But  the  greatest  grievance  of  this  class  of  Indians  is  that  the  flour  and 
other  products  of  the  reservation  are  not  issued  with  suflicienb  liberality  and  inju- 
dicioDsness  to  suit  their  ideas  and  to  support  them  in  a  condition  of  chronic  depend- 
ence and  mendicancy.  For  this  class  there  is  no  cure  or  relief  except  throwing  them 
altogetbcr  upon  their  own  resources.  But  for  the  better  class  of  energetic  and  in- 
dastrious  Hoopas  I  think  that  a  good  deal  could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  re- 
moving whatever  disinclination  they  entertain  to  working  for  the  reservation  under 
the  present  system. 

The  system  should  be  changed.  By  some  legislative  modifications  of  existing  laws 
the  agent  should  be  authorized  to  sell  surplus  products  of  the  reservation  and  to  de- 
vote the  proceeds  to  the  immediate,  exclusive,  and  personal  benefit  of  such  Indians 
as  help  to  raise  such  products.  By  "surplus  products,"  I  mean  such  quantities  of 
grain,  hay,  flour.  &c.,  as  could  be  raised  on  this  reservation  in  excess  of  what 
woold  be  required  for  agency  uses.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  enough  money  could 
be  raised  in  this  manner  not  only  to  pay  the  Indians  who  work  a  decent  equivalent 
for  their  labor,  but  probably  after  some  time  to  defray  also  some  of  the  expenses  for 
various  purposes  now  defrayed  exclusively  from  annual  appropriations.  In  other 
words,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  reservation  self-sustaining.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  Indians  would  be  benetited  by  the  effort.  But  under  the  exist- 
ing system  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  "  surplus  products"  have  to  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury,  and  consequently  the  Indians  would  receive  no  benefit  whatsoever  there- 
from, whilst  the  agent  has  no  encouragement  in  raising  mor^  products  than  are  neces- 
sary for  the  agency.  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  the  proposed  change  would,  if 
carried  out,  put  a  stop  to  all  growlings  and  discontent  or  that  it  would  give  even 
general  satisfaction.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Moreover,  another  step 
m  the  right  direction  would  be  for  the  Government  to  raise  its  own  beef  on  this  reser- 
vation. In  fact,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  step  are  so  manifold  and  obvious,  that  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  has  not  been  done  long  ago.  The  grazing  range  is  more 
than  ample  for  all  the  cattle  the  agency  would  require  for  beef. 

The  whisky  traffic  continues,  although  cases  of  intoxication  among,  the  Indians  are 
apparently  less  numerous  than  they  were  formerly.  This  is  possibly  due  more  to  fear 
of  punishment  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  than  to  any  cessation  of  the  nefarious  traffic. 
No  great  change  for  the  better  need  be  expected  in  that  respect  nntil  the  laws  in  re- 
gard to  selling  whisky  to  Indians  are  more  rigidly  enforced  and  respected,  and  until 
public  sentiment  in  the  community  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  denounce  and  sup- 
press all  violations  of  the  laws. 

The  practical  results  of  the  education  of  Indians  at  this  agency  continue  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. Pupils  can  be  found  and  kept  at  school  only  by  issuing  them  rations 
and  clothing.  Any  suspension  of  these  issues  is  immediately  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing falling  off  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

At  various  times  during  the  year  efforts  were  made  to  secure  pupils — volunteers — 
for  the  industrial  training  school  for  Indians  which  has  been  established  at  Middle- 
town,  in  Lake  County,  in  this  State.  The  result  has  not  been  encouraging  as  tend- 
ing to  show  any  great  desire  for  improving  their  condition  on  the  part  of  the  the  In- 
dians. In  June  last  Mr.  Read,  the  principal  of  the  said  school,  succeeded  in  securing 
five  boys  for  the  school  and  getting  them  to  their  destination.  These  boys  volun- 
teered to  go,  but  it  needed  the  exercise  of  considerable  intimidation  to  prevent  their 
parents  and  relatives  from  restraining  or  preventing  their  departure.  Since  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  ardor  to  go  to  industrial  schools  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dian youths  themselves,  and  since  their  parents  and  others  having  influence  are  almost 
invariably  opposed  to  the  plan,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  select  from  time  to 
time  promising  youths  of  both  sexes  and  send  them  to  industrial  schools,  peaceably, 
if  possible,  forcibly,  if  necessary. 

Should  this  plan  not  suit  the  ideas  of  the  Department  I  would  offer  the  suggestion 
that,  instead  of  a  day-school,  as  at  present  conducted  at  this  agency,  a  boarding-school 
•  be  established— thait  a  certain  portion  of  the  reservation  be  set  apart  for  its  use, 
and  that  an  efficient  staff  of  qualified  teachers  be  furnished  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  instmcting  the  pu])ils  in  such  matters,  industries,  trades,  or  occupations  as  may 
seem  best  adapted  to  their  abilities  and  prospective  positions  in  life.  The  pupils  for 
the  boarding-schools  should  be  selected  Irom  the  day-school  scholars  and  should  be  kept 
strictly  removed  from  all  tribal  or  family  associations,  for  without  the  enforcement 
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of  snch  removal  bnt  little  permanent  Rental  or  moral  improvement  need  be  antici- 
pated. Personally  I  would  for  all  reasons  prefer  the  removal  of  tbe  pnpils  to  a  much 
greater  distance  n'om  their  present  associations,  where  their  seclusion  from  such  asso- 
ciations could  be  more  rigidly  and  efficiently  enforced,  and  where  they  would  have 
much  better  opportunities  of  observing  and  profiting  by  the  usages  and  industrial 
lessons  of  civilization.  The  establishment  of  a  boarding-school  at  the  agency  I  re- 
gard merely  as  a  measure  of  experiment  and  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 

The  acreage  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians  for  themselves,  has  not  been  increased 
to  the  extent  desired  or  expected.  Advice,  encouragement,  and  assistance  have  been 
freely  tendered  to  all  Indians  who  would  give  any  evidence  of  being  willing  and 
anxious  by  the  cultivation  of  lands  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  themselves  and 
t^eir  families.  Endeavors  have  also  been  made  to  persuade  them  to  dispose  of  their 
horses  and  mules  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  sheep  and  cattle.  The  possession  of 
horses  is  beyond  any  question  an  evil  to  the  Indians,  since  it  encourages  them  in  their 
vagabondage.  The  horses  are  very  seldom  used  for  any  useful  purposes.  In  fact 
Indians  will  not  use  their  own  horses  to  plough  their  own  fields  until  they  find  that 
agency  animals  will  not  be  furnished  for  that  purpose.  For  these  reasons  the  pos- 
session of  horses  has  been  in  every  possible  way  discouraged.  Uogs  in  large  numbers 
are  possessed  by  these  Indians.  This  preference  for  hogs  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  animals  increase  and  multiply  enormously  without  requiring  any  care 
or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors.  To  such  an  extent  have  these  nogs  mul- 
tiplied that  they  have  become  a  perfect  nuisance  upon  the  reservation.  Yet  even 
those  Indians  who  own  large  numbers  of  hogs  are  as  importunate  and  insistent  beg- 
gars for  food,  «fcc.,  as  are  others  who  have  no  such  resource  against  hunger  and  want. 
The  agency  farm  has  been  only  moderately  successful  this  season.  Long  continued 
and  unusual  dry  weather  in  the  months  of  April  and  March  very  seriously  injured 
the  wheat  crop ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  fit  only  for  hay, 
and  that  the  yield  of  wheat  from  the  balance  will  not  nearly  equal  the  average  yield 
of  previous  years.  The  oat  crop  was  also  considerably,  though  not  equally,  damaged 
by  the  same  cause.  Wild  mustard  and  what  are  called  '*  Canada  thistles  "  have  made 
their  appearance  all  over  the  reservation  to  the  great  injury  of  the  grain  fields  and 
grazing  la&ds.  With  a  view  to  the  extirpation  or  these  growths  in  the  gp:ain  fields  it 
will  be  necessary  to  *'  summer  fallow  '^  the  fields  now  being  cultivated,  and  this  ftg^^in 
win  necessitate  the  breaking  and  fencing  in  of  lands  for  a  long  time  unused.  This 
can  be  done  with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  were  it  not  K>r  fencing.  In  so  far 
as  I  can  learn  there  is  no  way  of  extirpating  the  *'  Canada''  thistles  on  the  grazing 
ranges. 

During  the  year  a  new  storehouse,  a  new  bam  and  stables,  and  a  new  cook-houae 
have  been  built.  Old  buildings  have  also  been  renovated  and  repaired  as  much  as 
practicable.  Several  bridges  nave  been  built  and  repaired,  several  hundred  yards  of 
old  fences  have  been  replaced,  and  several  new  roads  for  logging  purposes  have  been 
constructed.  Logs  aret)n  the  ground  ready  to  be  sawed  into  lumber  tor  the  construo- 
tion  of  other  much-needed  buildings  and  repairs.  But  the  water  supply  gave  out  ex- 
ceptionally early  this  season ;  so,  for  three  or  four  months  past,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  run  the  saw  or  grist  mill.  In  consequence  further  construction  and  repairs  had 
to  be  postponed  through  want  of  lumber.  A  new  fiume  for  supplying  water  at  the 
mill  is  partially  completed.  When  finished  it  is  hoped  that  a  larger  and  longer  con- 
tinued supply  of  water  will  be  thereby  made  available. 

After  three  years  of  experience  here* as  agent  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
it  would  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  Government  but  to  the  Hoopa  Indians,  if  this 
reservation  were  abandoned,  and  the  lands  thereof  boniest eadod  to  the  Indians  with 
the  usual  proviso  against  alienation.  I  consider  as  absolutely  wasted  the  money 
which  is  being  expended  by  the  Government  for  the  support  of  the  reservation  and 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  Indians.  The  reservation  may  at  one  time  have  served 
some  useful  purpose  or  have  been  a  necessity,  but  its  day  of  usefulness  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it  have  passed.  It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  the  Hoopa  Indians 
have  not  derived  any  benefit  from  the  expenditures  so  liberally  made  for  and  upon  their 
leservatiou.  Their  condition  is  not  in  any  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  neighboring 
tribes  who  receive  no  aid  or  assistance  of  any  character  from  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  in  all  the  manlier  and  better  elements  of  character,  such  as  self-reliance,  self- 
support,  thrift,  honesty,  and  truthfulness,  the  Hoopas  are  sadly  inferior  to  the  neigh- 
boring Indians.  Moreover,  the  Hoopas  are  not  to-day  any  more  enlightened,  advanced, 
progressive,  industrious,  or  better  oft*  in  any  way  than  they  were  when  the  reserva- 
tion was  established  about  twenty  years  a^o.  This  lamentable  unprogressiveness, 
this  stolid  apathy  and  self-complacency,  this  tendency  to  mendicancy  and  untruth- 
fulness, and  this  absence  of  thrift,  industry,  and  independence,  are,  in  my  opinion,  at- 
tributable solely  and  directly  to  their  being  reservation  Indians  supportea  in  great 
measure  by  the  Government.  Moreover,  it  is  only  natural  that,  so  long  as  they  be- 
lieve or  imagine  that  they  need  not  work,  and  that  the  Government  must  support 
them  or  at  least  keep  them  from  starvation,  just  so  long  will  they  spend  in  dissipation 
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and  extravagaDces  all  the  money  they  earn,  and  live  at  other  times  in  idleness,  sloth, 
and  poverty,  and  npou  the  charity  of  the  Government  It  certainly  cannot  he  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage  or  «kven  ignore  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 
To  improve  or  aholish  it  the  Hoopa  Indians  should  he  thrown  exolnsively  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  for  that  reason  alone  the  reservation  should  he  abandoned.  The 
Government  certainly  owes  these  Uoopa  Indians  nothing  but  to  secure  them  possession 
of  their  homes.  I  see  no  reason  why  invidious  cx>mp!^tson9  between  their  treatment 
and  that  of  the  Klamathtvfor  instance  should  be  any  longer  possible.  The  history  of 
the  two  tribes  shows  that  the  Hoopas  were  the  most  dangerous,  unruly,  and  trouble- 
some to  the  whites.  For  that  reason  I  presume  they  have  received  greater  care  and 
consideration,  and  are  still  receiving  more  than  they  are  entitled  to  or  have  earned. 
But  with  the  notorious  usages  in  such  cases  the  comparatively  inoffensive  Indians 
were  ignored  or  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  whilst  the  more  troublesome  and  unruly 
Indians  were  bril)e<l  and  cajolod  into  good  behavior.  It  is  scarcely,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  Hoopas  should  i-egard  the  charities  and  assistance  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  as  their  rights,  or  as  concessions  unwillingly  extorted 
through  the  Government's  apprehensions. 

Nothing  has  been  done  since  the  dat-e  of  my  last  report  towards  completing  the 
work  commenced  in  IcK),  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  Klamath 
River  Indian  reservation.  This  was  due  to  the  inaccurate  or  fraudulent  'surveys  of 
the  restTvation  and  adjoining  townships  having  rendered  impracticable  a  prosecution 
of  the  work.  The  Indians,  in  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  have  been  peaceful  and  well 
behaved.  Persistent  efforts  are  from  time  to  time  made  by  the  squatter  element  in 
the  community  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  this  reservation.  In  some  cases  of  this  char- 
acter summary  measures  were  required  and  employed  to.suppress  this  trespassing  and 
illegal  intrusion.  These  trespasses  will  without  doubt  continue  to  occur  at  intervals, 
as  the  efforts  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  reservation  are  favorablv  viewed  by  certain 
portions  of  the  community,  and  as  the  present  penalties  of  the  law  have  no  terrors 
for  the  squatter  element. 

The  non-reservation  Klamath  Indians,  residing  along  the  Klamath  River  between 
the  boundaries  of  the  Hoopa  and  lower  Klamath  reservations,  have  on  various  oo- 
oasions  during  the  past  year  manifested  much  uneasiness,  apprehension,  and  disturb- 
ance over  the  gradual  occupation  by  white  men  of  the  lands  adjoining  Indian  villages. 
At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  a  collision  were  imminent.  An  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tion, complaints,  and  wants  of  these  Indians  was  made  last  June  by  a  special  agent 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  with  whom  I  co-operated.  His  report  has  doubtless  been  re- 
ceived at  your  office.  The  condition  of  the  Indians  as  I  saw  them  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  described  in  my  reports  of  August  1,  1884.  Their  complaints  were 
merely  such  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  the  changed  condition  of 
affairs,  and  such  as  have  arisen  and  will  hereafter  arise  under  similar  circumstances. 
Having  been  assured  that  the  Government  would  make  some  provision  for  their  future 
and  would  secure  them  in  possession  of  their  homes  and  improvements,  the  Indians 
bave  become  quieted  and  their  feelings  of  apprehension  have  been  lulled  to  rest.  The 
white  men,  having  become  satisfied  of  the  Government's  sincerity,  earnestness,  and 
ability  to  make  provision  for  these  Indians,  seem  disposed  to  adopt  a  more  concilia- 
tory and  amicable  policy.  Both  parties  agreed  to  refer  all  their  mutual  difficulties 
and  disputes  to  this  agency  for  arbitration  and  settlement.  Unless  some  totally  un- 
exi>ected  trouble  Hhonld  arise  I  see  no  cause  for  further  apprehensions. .  In  the  mean- 
time it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  new  sur- 
veys of  the  lands  made,  so  that  homesteads  may  be  patented  to  all  the  Indians  who 
an*  entitled  to  and  want  them.  It  would  be  extremely  inexpedient  to  procrastinate 
the  business.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  flliake  the  Indian's  present  faith  in  our  sin- 
cerity than  to  restore  it  after  it  had  once  been  disturbed. 

On  the  24th  of  June  of  this  year  an  Indian  named  **  Pactah  Billy"  killed  another 
Indian  named  '*  Ike  "  at  Pactah,  an  Indian  village  within  the  limits  of  this  reserva- 
tion, and  of  which  both  the  parties,  though  Klamaths,  were  at  the  time  residents. 
Special  reports  of  the  murder  were  at  the  time  and  subsequently  made  to  your  office. 
Fiudiiig  the  State  authorities  had  no  jurisdiction  under  section  9,  Indian  Department, 
appropriation  bill,  act  approved  March  3,  IStff),  to  arrest  or  try  the  murderer,  the  facts 
were  reported  on  July  7, 1885,  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  forsuch  action  as 
was  nt- cessary  in  the  premises.  At  his  request  a  list  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  crime 
hsM  iK'en  fiiniished  him  with  a  view  to  having  the  matter  jiresented  to  the  United 
Stat«*s  grand  jury. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  PORTER, 
Captain  J  U.  S.  J.,  Acting  United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Mission  Agency, 
San  Bernardino f  CkiL,  September  30,  1685. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report.  The  annual  statistics 
are  inclosed  herewith. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  reserves  of  this  agency,  and  their  distances  from  this  office, 
the  time  of  forwarding  this  report  was  extended  by  your  letter  dated  the  27th  ultimo, 
to  this  date,  to  prepare  as  full  a  census  as  was  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

With  the  limitea  number  of  employes,  but  since  the  2M;h  ultimo,  with  some  aid 
from  the  newemploy€  (the  additional  farmer),  an  actual  enumeration,  including  names, 
ages,  and  relationship,  was  made  of  the  larger  villages,  including  the  eight  villages 
where  the  agency  day-schools  are  established,  the  remainder  being  necessarily  esti- 
mated. The  result  is  as  follows:  Whole  number,  3,070 ;  males  over  18  years  of  age, 
876 ;  females  over  14  years  of  age,  1,056  ;  school  children  between  6  and  16  years  of 
age.  770. 

Tne  whole  number  divided  into  tribes  thus :  Serranos,  390 ;  Coahuillas,  793 ;  San 
Luis  Reys,  1,142;  Dieguenos,  745. 

their  location. 

* 

Much  the  larger  number  (over  two-thirds)  live  in  the  verv  large  area  comprising 
the  county  of  San  Die^o,  most  of  the  remainder  in  the  still  larger  county  of  San 
Bernardino,  amd  a  few  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  They  generally  live  in  villages 
and  settlements,  of  which  they  have  thirty-two,  counting  from  the  largest,  having  a 
population  of  236  and  the  smallest  18.  There  are  living  in  this  county  (San  Bernar- 
dino) over  100  Chimehuevas  and  other  Indians  who  do  not  live  under  any  agency. 

The  actual  enumeration  made  this  year  would  indicate  a  total  increase  of  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  of  about  200  since  1880,  yet  their  comparatively  small  number  of  chil- 
dren indicates  a  very  decided  decrease.  It  seems  probable  that  the  enumeration  made 
for  1880  did  not  include  all  the  adult  Indians  in  the  larger  villages  who  were  enumer- 
ated this  year.  Besides,  there  are  included  in  this  enumeration  by  name,  age,  &c.,  97 
Mission  Indians,  living  in  and  near  the  City  of  San  Diego,  who  it  appears  were  not  enu- 
merated before,  on  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  belong  te  this  agency,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  were  bom  in  Mexico  (in  Lower  California).  But  as  I  found  upon  careful 
inquiry  that  the  older  ones  were  living  in  California  at  the  time  and  since  the  treaty 
of  1848,  that  they  were  Mission  Indians  of  the  tribe  called  **  Diegueno,''  that  their 
children  were  bom  in  California,  and  that  they  claimed  to  be  Indians  of  this  agency, 
they  were  enumerated  accordingly. 

,  EDUCATION. 

Of  all  the  Mission  Indians,  about  250  can  read  English,  of  which  100  learned  in  the 
last  year,  yet,  owing  te  their  great  timidity  in  practicing  the  speaking  of  English, 
there  are  scarcely  1(K)  of  the  tet-al  number  who  can  or  do  speak  English  enongn  for 
ordinary  intercourse,  yet  a  much  greater  number  understand  the  English  they  hear 
spoken  by  others.  Very  few  of  them  speak  only  Indian,  and  nearly  all  speak  Spanish. 
Two  additional  schools  were  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year. 
Eight  day-schools  have  since  then  been  in  operation,  at  which  there  was  good  average 
attendance.    . 

One  contract  boarding-school  was  begun  during  the  ^ear  (at  Anaheim),  with  but 
small  attendance— five  to  six,  all  girls;  no  provision  having  been  made  therefor  boys. 

As  directed,  in  answer  to  my  correspondence,  I  furnished  estimates  and  plans  for  an 
Indian  boarding-school  proposes!  to  be  erected  near  Banning,  on  the  Protrero  reserve, 
but  as'authorit}'  has  not  yet  been  granteil,  as  reo  nested,  it  was  not  built. .  The  failure 
of  the  contract  boarding-school  at  Anaheim,  following  the  failure  of  a  similar  school 
at  San  Diego  the  preceding  year,  justifies  the  renewal  of  the  recommendation,  that 
the  boarding-schools,  as  well  as  the  day-schools,  so  far  as  the  Mission  Indians  are 
concerned  (however  it  may  be  elsewhere),  should  be  conducted  on  or  near  their  re- 
serves, where  the  Indian  children  will  feel  to  be  at  home,  although  not  lodging  and 
boarding  with  their  parents.  If  they  left  the  school  situated  on  the  reserve  they 
could  be  promptly  returned.  Otherwise  they  should  be  sent  to  those  training-schools 
so  distant  that  they  would  not  likely  attempt  to  run  away  unless  their  parents  freely 
consented. 

The  school  statistics  (herewith)  show  the  average  attendance  at  the  eight  day- 
sohools  to  be  very  good,  ranging  from  15  to  48  for  the  year  and  an  average  attendance 
for  all  of  23i. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

There  has  been  nothing  in  tliis  resp«H:t  aside  from  what  has  been  done  by  the  eight 
teachers  and  occasional  religious  services  by  the  Catholic  church,  with  which  many 
of  these  Indians  are  connected. 
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SANITARY. 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  among  these  Indians  for  several  years,  and  their  health 
generally  seems  to  improve.  Nearly  one  per  cent,  of  those  living  are  centenarians. 
Their  principal  chief— -Cabazon — who  died  about  two  years  since,  lived  to  be  certainly 
over  120  years  of  age,  but  was  reported  as  having  attained  140  years. 

RESERVATIONS. 

The  Mission  Indians  have  twenty-one  reserves.  On  one  of  these  there  are  no  Indians, 
and  on  some  others  not  one  Indian  on  an  average  to  1,000  acres.  The  total  of  all  the  re- 
serves is  about  200,000  acres.  It  cannot  be  stated  more  definitely,  on  account  of  the 
exceptions  in  the  numerous  executive  orders  making  such  reserves.  Besides  several 
of  their  larger  villages  are  on  Mexican  grants  now  patented  to  whites,  and  contain- 
ing no  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  The  Government  employed  special  counsel 
to  defend  the  Indians  in  such  cases.  In  one  of  these  suit  was  commenced  about  one 
year  since.  It  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial.  In  some  of  the  others  not  commenced 
the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations  will  no  doubt  be  set  up,  if  necessary,  as  one  der 
fense  for  the  Indians. 

SURVEYING.  § 

The  survey  of  certain  reserves  has  been  progressing  for  several  months,  and  will 
perhaps  require  two  weeks  longer  to  complete  them.  This  work  has  accomplished 
mach  good  already  in  settling  boundary  lines  in  dispute  between  whites  and  Indians. 

A  few  of  these  Indians  occupy  public  lands  outside  of  the  reserves.  Every  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  to  inform  them  generally  of  their  rights  under  the  act  of  1884 
to  obtain  title  nnder  the  general  homestead  law,  and  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so  in 
tome  cases  to  protect  their  rights  by  obtaining  such  title,  yet  but  one  such  appli- 
cation has  been  made  since  the  act  of  1884  was  enacted.  As  a  result  of  this  indifference, 
in  two  instances  white  persons  have  filed  applications  for  lands  in  the  possession  of 
Indians,  and  unless  the  Indians  should  be  represented  in  the  United  States  Land  0£Bce 
on  the  hearing,  the  white  claimants  will  likely  succeed  in  obtaining  patents.  All 
Buch  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  special  counnel  before  referred  to.  The  Indians 
never  apply  to  the  Land  Office  to  get  title,  and  seldom  api)ly  to  the  agent  or  to  coun- 
sel, unless  their  improvements  (which  are  usually  very  small)  are  disturbed. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  an  agent  to  be  informed  of  all  such  cases  over  a  territory  re- 
qoiring  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  travel  and  attend  to  general  office  business,  it  is 
apparent  that  what  is  most  needed  to  secure  title  for  Indians  in  severalty  in  this 
agency  is  a  locating  agent.  But  something  could  be  done  hereafter  in  that  respect 
with  the  aid  of  the  new  employ^,  the  *' additional  farmer"  recently  appointed,  whose 
time  should  be  spent  on  and  near  the  reservations  where  the  Indians  live.  This  office 
is  30  miles  from  the  nearest  and  about  120  miles  from  the  farthest  of  the  Mission  In- 
dian reserves. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Abont  10  tons  of  seed  wheat  and  nearly  20  tons  of  seed  barley  were  issued  to  the 
Mission  Indians  last  January.     With  but  few  exceptions  all  of  them  who  were  en- 

Saged  in  agriculture  were  supplied,  and  they  all  promised  to  plant  the  seed  so  issued, 
[ost  of  it  was  planted  accordingly.  Some  of  it  I  am  informed  was  consumed  by  the 
Indians  and  some  of  it  was  fed  to  their  stock  on  the  more  distant  reserves.  The  seed 
that  was  planted  produced  fair  average  crops,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
those  who  planted  the  seed  to  plant  more  this  year.  This  experiment  (the  first  1 
believe  in  this  agency  of  the  kind)  worked  well.  It  was  not  deemed  best,  however,  to 
request  a  similar  authority  for  the  next  crop,  as  the  Indians  should  have  seed  enough 
now  of  their  own,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary.  These  Indians  were  also  supplied  dur- 
ing the  year  with  a  larger  amount  of  agricultnral  implements  than  they  have  over 
received  before  in  one  year,  which  also  had  a  good  eftect.  And,  as  they  are  now  reason- 
ably well  supplied  with  such  implements,  no  further  supplies  in  that  respect  were 
requested.  The  Government  has  done  very  well  for  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  last 
ye^r. 

No  estimate  was  made  for  annual  supplies  for  this  year.  ^  The  only  supplies  needed 
are  for  subsistence  for  the  old,  infirm,  and  destitute.  These  do  not  cost  over  about  ^0, 
per  quainter,  and  should  be  estimated  only  quarterly,  as  necessity  requires. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Five  franie  school-houses  for  day-schools  were  built  during  the  year;  two  of  them 
in  place  of  two  old  ones  which  were  built  of  adobe.  These  had  been  built  about  three 
years  since,  but  fell  into  ruins  during  the  heavy  rains  of  February,  1884.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  has  six  school-houses  and  rents  two,  making  a  total  of  eight.  The 
ninth  school-house,  authorized,  remains  to  be  built  at  Santa  Ysabel. 
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Except  for  a  day-school  at  Santa  Tsabel,  any  additional  expense  in  building  for 
educational  purposes  should  be  applied  first  hereafter  to  Indian  training-schools,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  for  any  of  the  **  Mission  Indians.''  They  need  to  be  taught 
farming,  gardening,  and  mechanical  trades,  and  generally  such  useful  occupations  as 
will  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves.  And  the  girls  should  be  taught  such 
useful  occupations  as  is  suited  to  their  sex  and  capacity,  and,  above  all,  both  sexes 
need  to  be  taught  the  necessity  and  value  of  industry-in  the  pursuits  of  civilization. 

INDUSTRY. 

There  has  been  good  demand  for  Indian  lab-^r  during  the  year  and  at  remunerative 
wages.  Many  of  the  young  men  availed  themselves  of  such  demand.  Many  of  them 
are  among  the  best  laborerit  in  this  country.  Others  have  refused  remunerative  work 
at  the  same  wages  that  were  paid  to  white  men.  Yet  upon  the  whole  there  is  an  im- 
provement, although  too  many  of  them  have  been  misled  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  the  same  conditions  of  necessity  which  govern  all  other  classes  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  In  many  other  respects  there  are  no  better  people  than  the  Mission 
Indians. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Mission  Indians  were  in  a  condition  of  civilization  at  the  date  of  our  ti*eaty 
with  Mexico  in  1848,  and  their  condition  has  been  much  improved  since.  They  are 
not  and  never  were  since  that  date  ''agency''  or  ''reservation"  Indians  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  terms  are  understood  in  most  of  the  agencies.  No  agent  has  ever  had 
control  of  their  actions  or  movements  as  in  case  of  agency  Indians  elsewhere.  These 
Indians  have  always  made  their  own  contracts  for  their  labor  and  for  the  sale  of  their 
own  products,  which  are  respected  in  the  courts,  the  agent  advising  them  only  when 
necessary,  so  that  they  would  not  be  defrauded. 

FURNISHIVO  LIQUORS  TO  INDIANS. 

The  offense  of  furnishing  liquor  to  Indians  is  still  repeated,  and  of  course  will  be, 
while  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  shall  continue.  Yet  there  are 
but  few  Indian  drunkards,  compared  with  an  equal  population  of  whites,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  one  Indian  drunk  makes  more  noise  than  ten  white  men  in 
tl^e  same  condition.  But  Indian  drunkenness  is  steadily,  though  slowly,  decreasing,  and 
if  an  Indian  police  force  can  be  organized  here  at  the  low  compensation  allowed  by 
law  there  will  likely  be  more  prosecutions  hereafter  and  less  drunkenness. 

CITIZRNSHIP. 

The  Mission  Indians  generally  are  not  recognized  by  our  State  authorities  as  citi- 
zens ;  yet  they  were  citizens  of  Mexico  when  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was 
made  in  1848,  and  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty  are  now  citizens  of  our  country,  for  the 
laws  of  Mexico  made  no  distinction  anionir  races  as  to  citizenship.  Those  laws,  how- 
ever, made  a  distinction  between  "  wild  Indians"  and  those  living,  as  were  the  Mis- 
sion Indians,  in  a  condition  of  civilization.  As  I  have  learned,  they  did  not  then  es- 
wdse  the  rights  of  citizenship  under  the  Mexican  Government,  but  they  had  those 
rights,  and  certaiuly  the  failure  to  exercise  them  did  not  take  them  away.    Tliis 

aucstion  has  not  been  tested  in  the  court-s.  When  a  test  case  shall  be  made,  as  it 
iiould  be,  and  without  unnecessary  delay,  their  citizenship  will  perhaps  not  be  longer 
denied.  When  it  shall  be  recognized  by  this  State,  there  will  be  neither  law  nor  rea- 
son  tor  an  agency  for  the  Mission  Indians.  It  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  boards  of 
supervisors  of  the  counties  where  the  ludians  live  to  provide  for  the  infirm  and  desti- 
tute among  them  as  of  all  other  citizens  alike,  and  the  supervihors  will  better  know 
their  needs,  in  the  counties  where  these  Indians  live,  than  an  agent  possibly  can. 
Their  children  will  be  entitled  to  a  just  portion  of  the  State  and  county  school  funds, 
and  they  will  have  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

M^V  resignation,  t(Midere<l  on  the  22<1  ultimo,  having  been  formally  accepted  on  the 
8th  instant,  and  as  this  will  be  my  last  annual  report,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  especially  in  the  lost  year,  the  Mihsion  Indians  have 
receivwl  more  aid  from  the  Government  than  in  any  like  period  of  the  past. 

The  day  schools  were  incn^ased  from  five  to  eight,  with  the  ninth  day  school  au- 
thorized, and  the  average  attendance  has  been  nearly  doubled.  The  Indians  received 
an  unusually  liberal  allowance  of  agricultural  implemeutH,  also  seven  ailditional 
wagons,  and  a  good  supply  ot  seed-grain. 

jSI  the  employes  performed  their  duties  faithfully,  except  one,  and  in  that  case  a 
change  was  made.  The  employ<^s  now  in  the  service  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  ex* 
perience  of  years. 
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From  a  state  of  jfreat  dissatisfaction,  a  few  years  since,  between  the  whites  and  In- 
dians, and  with  officials,  general  harmony  prevails  ;  and  during  the  seven  years'  ex- 
istence of  this  agency  these  Indians  have  made  so  much  advance  in  education,  In- 
dastry,  and  civilization  generally  that  it  seems  now  safe  to  recognize  them  as  citizens, 
with  all  the  rights,  although  only  the  rights,  of  other  citizens  in  like  circumstances. 
Verj  respectfully, 

J.  G.  McCALLUM, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  CoMMissioxfiR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Round  Valley  Agency, 
CovelOf  Cal.t  Auguet  19,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  this  agency,  as  directed  per  your  circular  letter  of  July  1. 

On  assumiug  charge  of  this  agency  the  1st  day  of  last  September,  I  fonnd  the  en- 
tire^roperty,  including  buildings,  fences,  agricultural  implements,  &c.,  in  a  shamefully 
dilapidated,  tumbled-down  condition,  and  with  the  very  limited  force  of  employ^  at 
command  it  has  been  utterly  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  repairs  to  build- 
ings, their  entire  time  being  consumed  in  attending  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  reservation,  building  and  repairing  fences,  and  keeping  the  working-tools  in 
''usable'' condition. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  census  just  completed  there  are  600  Indians  residing  on  the  reser- 
Tation  at  this  time,  while  there  are  fully  as  many  more  belonging  to  this  reservation 
scattered  throughout  the  surrounding  mountains,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  small 
parties  of  whom  are  continually  visiting  their  friends  here,  and  who  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  census  roll ;  but*  not  having  either  the  force  or  funds,  I  am  unable  to 
enumerate  them. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  has  been  previously  reported,  our  lands  are  so  largely  occupied  by  trespassers, 
we  have  but  comparatively  little  for  agricultural  purposes,  yet  many  are  furnished 
with  sufficient  land  for  gardens,  and  are  required  to  raise  their  own  vegetables,  &c,f 
and  some  have  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  &c.  The  great  bulk  of  grain,  how- 
ever, is  raised  on  the  reservation  farm,  where  all  able-bodied  Indians  are  required  to 
work  when  not  otherwise  employed,  for  which  services  they  draw  their  rations  of 
beef,  flour,  &c. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  estimated  productions  for  the  year  are  as  follows:  For  general  supply,  1,500 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,800  bushels  of  barley,  300  bushels  of  oats,  and  450  tons  of  hay. 
By  the  Indians  for  themselves,  300  bushels  of  wheat,  350  bushels  of  barley,  300  bushels 
oi  oats,  and  100  tons  of  hay.  Five  lots  of  hops  are  being  cultivated  by  the  Indians, 
the  product  of  which  is  estimated  at  15,000  pounds  of  dry  hops,  while  the  reservation 
field  will  probably  produce  about  25,000  pounds.  The  Indians  have  also  raised  about 
100  bushels  of  potatoes,  100  bushels  of  beans,  2,000  melons,  and  2,000  pumpkins.  The 
orchards  are  producing  nothing  this  year,  in  consequence  of  late  heavy  frosts.  The 
ffrain  crops  in  the  valley  are  less  than  a  third  this  year,  an  account  of  on  unprecedented 
oronght,  far  exceeding  anything  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  .inhabitant,  in  consequeno 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to  purchase  about  100,000  pounds  of 
flonr  for  this  agency,  and  which  mnst  be  purchased  immediately  in  order  that  it  may 
be  freighted  in  nere  before  the  rainy  season  begins,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything 
in  here  subsequent  to  that  time. 

STOCK. 

There  are  68  horses  and  marcs,  of  which  many  are  unserviceable  on  account  of  age 
and  hard  service.  We  are  badly  in  need  of  a  good  jack,  mules  being  the  only  **  horse*' 
capable  of  "  standing  off"  an  '*  Injun^s  "  hard  knocks.  Of  cattle  we  have  425,  mostly 
cows  and  young  stock,  8  yoke  of  oxen,  used  at  the  saw-mill  and  on  the  ranch ;  342  hogs, 
old  and  young.     The  increase  has  been  8  horse  and  mule  colt«,  50  calves,  and  150  pigs. 

If  the  Department  would  only  rid  this  reservation  of  the  unscruptilons  trespassers 
we  could  raise  sufficient  stock  to  not  only  supply  all  our  own  wants,  but  could  sell  a 
large  quantity  every  year.  It  is  hoped  this  matter  will  receive  some  attention  by  the 
Department  this  coming  winter. 
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MILI^S. 


The  grist-mill  has  groiiud  156,756  pounds  of  grain  for  the  agency  and  171,539  pounds 
for  citizens.  The  saw-mill  cut  874,492  feet  of  lnml)er  last  fall.  None  has  been  cnt 
this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  obliged  to  bring  the  engine  down  to  the  grist- 
mill, the  water-supply  having  failed  in  consequence  of  this  unusually  dry  season. 


APPRENTICES. 


Indian  apprentices  have  worked  at  the  various  trades — carpentering,  blacksmithing, 
milling,  herding,  &c. — and  have  made  some  little  progress. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

During  the  last  6scal  year  two  day  schools  have  been  kept  in  operation  with  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  about  60  scholars.  The  want  of  a  boarding-school  is  seriously  felt 
here.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  protect  the  young  and  half-grown  girls  from  the  in- 
snlts  of  the  young  ^*  bucks  "  while  they  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  camps. 

BnSSIONARY. 

No  missionary  has  been  sent  to  this  agency  for  several  years  past.  I  have.applied 
to  several  church  organizations  for  a  missionary,  but  up  to  this  time  none  has  been  sent. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Department  ought  to  provide  each  agency  with  a  missionary  min- 
ister. A  regular  Sabbath  school  has  been  maintained  dnring  the  year  with  a  very 
large  attendance. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  have  all  adopted  the  white  man's  dress,  and  are 
what  would  be  called  civilized  Indians,  nearly  all  speaking  the  English  language 
sufficiently  well  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  would  be  good,  sober,  industrious, 
tractable  people  were  it  not  for  the  low  class  of  whites  and  ^rum-sellers'^  who  infest 
the  borders  of  this  reservation.  It  seems  impossible  to  oonviot  any  of  these  ''rum- 
sellers,"  as  the  Indians  will  not  testify  against  them,  and  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  to  get  a  white  man  to  do  so. 
Very  respectfulh', 

THEO.  F.  WILL8EY, 

United  8taU9  Indian  AgmL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TuLE  River  Agency,  California, 

AugMt  HO,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  tenth  annual  report  for  this  agency. 

Although  there  are  600  or  700  Indiuus  within  the  bounds  of  the  four  adjoining  coun- 
ties, [  report  only  135  who  are  actually  living  on  this  reservation  and  cultivating 
small  farms  or  patches  of  ground  for  a  livelihood.  The  census,  as  called  for  by  seolion 
9,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4,  1884,  is  as  follows :  Number  of  m^es  above  Id 
years  of  age,  43 ;  number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age,  46;  Dumber  of  sehool 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  18;  number  of  school-houses.  1;  oamber  cf 
schools  in  operation  (7  months),  1 ;  average  attendance,  11.  Name  of  teificher,  II.  J* 
Belknap  ;  nalary,  $420.  There  are  nearly  50,000  acres  within  the  bounds  of  this  ressr- 
vation,  yet  250  acres  embrace  about  all  the  arable  land  within  its  limits.  This  amount 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  furnishes  but  a  meiM^r  subaisteuoe 
for  thone  Indians.  Still  if  they  were  temperate  and  frugal  they  could,  with  the  ^ 
cilities  for  remunerative  labor  in  the  adjoining  settlements,  make  a  fair  living. 

AGRICULTUUE. 

The  agricultural  interests  have  not  been  satisfactory.  In  fact,  this  part  of  Cali- 
fornia is  not  very  inviting  to  the  farmer  unless  good  land  and  irrigating  faeilities  are 
combined.  Our  grain  land  is  not  very  good,  and  but  little  of  it  can  be  Hooded  with 
water.  Hence  in  a  dry  season  like  the  past  crops  must  necessarily  be  liffht.  Tbs 
yield  will  be  about  as  follows:  150  bushels  wheat,  150  bushels  com,  100  buuielspota* 
toes,  20  bushels  onions,  40  bushels  beans,  other  vegetables  20  bushels,  and  30  toM 
hay.     Besides  these  there  will  be  perhaps  1,000  each  of  pumpkins  and  melons. 
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EDUCATIOX. 

A  day-school  dnriDg  the  last  HKcal  year  was  in  operation  seven  months.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  during  that  time  was  a  fraction  over  II.  The  largest  attendance 
was  daring  the  months  of  November  and  January,  averaging  15.  No  part  of  the 
service  in  connection  with  this  agency  has  been  so  difficult  as  the  edncational.  I 
had  hoped,  by  engaging  the  services  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Belknap,  an  experienced  and  sno- 
cessfnl  teacher  ffom  the  East,  to  make  the  agency  school  here  a  success.  No  pains 
were  spared,  either  by  the  teacher  or  agent,  to  beget  an  interest  and  enthuse  the 
children  with  the  idea  of  advantages  to  them  in  a  common-school  education.  A  few 
evinced  a  good  degree  of  interest,  and  made  commendable  advancement.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  secure  a  regular  creditable  attendance,  and  so  the  school^von  the 
:Ust  of  March  last,  was  closed.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  conduct  either  a  day  or 
boarding  school  at  this  agency  without  the  power  to  enforce  attendance.  So  many 
of  the  children  are  diseased,  and  the  number  of  pupils  so  small,  that  enough  healthy 
ones  cannot  be  selected  and  placed  in  a  boarding-school  to  warrant  the  expense.  And 
as  the  Indians  are  living  some  of  them  over  five  miles  from  the  school-house,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  parents  are  indifferent  if  not  averse  to  the  question  of  education,  a 
day-school  has  proved  a  failure.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  selection  of  a  half 
dozen  healthy  bright  children  of  this  agency,  and  of  placing  them  in  the  training- 
school  at  Middletown,  of  this  State,  and  discontinue  all  further  efforts  to  conduct  a 
school  on  this  reservation. 

MISSIONARY. 

No  missionary  work  has  ever  been  done  for  the  Indians,  only  by  their  agents  and 
employes,  except  an  occasional  visit  of  a  Catholic  priest.  They  have,  however,  been 
under  Catholic  influence  ever  since  coming  in  contact  with  Mexican  population.  As 
a  result  they  have  all  imbibed  that  form  of  Christianity.  Moral  advancement  and 
rectitude  of  charact<  r  with  them  is  ou  a  very  low  plane.  I  can  see  but  little  change 
for  the  better  in  that  regard  during  the  last  ten  years. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

In  industry  they  have  made  commendable  advancement.  Their  little  farms  ffive 
evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  thrift  and  enterprise.  Quite  a  number  have  peaches, 
grapes,  and  figs  sufficient  for  family  use  and  some  to  sell. 

The  stock  wnich  was  issued  to  them  two  years  ago  has  not  been  of  so  much  advan- 
tage as  I  anticipated.  A  few  have  taken  care  of  and  increased  their  cattle,  but  the 
majority  have  secretly  disposed  of  them.  The  most  of  the  younger  men  now  have 
wagons  and  teams  of  their  own,  and  are  more  interested  in  their  care  than  ever  be- 
fore. Four  wagons  have  been  issued  to  them  by  the  Government  during  the  past  year, 
and  they  have  purchased  four  for  themselves.  Harness  and  plows  have  also  been  issued 
to  them,  so  that  they  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  facilities  to  procure  their  own  liv- 
ing. If  I  should  remain  agent  another  year  I  would  make  no  requisition  for  either 
blankets  or  provisions.  They  can  support  themselves  if  they  are  temperate,  with  a 
little  assistance  in  the  way  of  farming  implements,  and  in  two  or  three  years  at  the 
farthest  should  have  no  more  assistance  whatever. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  has  not  been  quite  so  good  the  year  past  as 
the  one  pre^ous.  Their  drinking  habits,  connected  with  more  or  less  venereal  taint, 
make  sad  havoc  at  times  with  them.  Sometiuies  for  a  year  or  two  they  seem  com- 
paratively free  from  disease,  and  then  it  will  appear  amon^i:  them  like  an  epidemic. 
The  past  has  been  one  of  those  peculiar  seasons.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
take  medicine  sufficiently  long  to  eliminate  the  virus  from  the  system.  Feeling  com- 
paratively well,  with  no  acute  Hymptoms,  they  refuse  longer  to  take  the  proper  reme- 
dies, leaving  the  virus  at  work  until  its  cumulative  effects  undermine  the  health  and 
render  cure  hopeless.  Two  men  who  died  recently  might  have  been  cured  had  they 
made  known  their  condition  ;  but,  ashamed  of  the  character  of  the  disease  that  was 
preying  upon  them,  kept  their  trouble  to  themselves  until  it  was  impossible  for  any 
earthly  help  to  save  them.  Both  wer«  a  mass  of  putrescence  more  horrid  and  dis- 
gusting than  subjects  of  confluent  small-pox. 

CIVILIZATION. 

There  has  never  been  but  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  civilizing  these  Indians.  How- 
ever high  in  the  scale  of  civilization  drunken  whites  may  appear,  an  Indian  inibruted 
by  mm  is  little  less  than  a  devil  Incarnate.    If  the  guilty  only  were  the  victims  of  itr 
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malignant  spirit  there  wonld  not  be  so  much  ground  for  complaint.  But,  as  with 
the  whites,  so  with  the  Indians,  the  temperate,  industrious  man  is  often  the  greatest 
sufferer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  September  last  one  of  my  best  Indians  was  shot 
dead  by  an  Indian  from  an  adjoining  county  while  under  the  influence  of  whisky. 
The  reservation  Indian  had  taken  &  contract  to  gather  a  crop  of  corn  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Porterville.  The  evening  after  the  corn  was  gathered  two  or  three  of  the 
Indians  who  had  been  employed  in  the  work  went  to  Porterville  and  procured  enough 
whisky  to  make  them  all  drunk.  Returning  to  the  Indian  camp  early  the  next  morn- 
ing in  a  frenzied  condition,  this  visiting  Indian,  who  had  been  employed  as  teamster 
in  securing  the  crop  of  com,  demanded  of  his  employer  a  horse  to  ride  up  to  the 
agency.  Being  assured  that  he  could  ride  up  in  the  wagon  after  breakfast,  Mud  that 
he  was  then  too  much  intoxicated  to  be  intrusted  with  a  liorse,  without  further  provo- 
cation caught  up  his  employer's  Henry  rifle  and  shot  him  through  the  neck,  killing  him 
instantly.  The  murdered  man's  wife  was  present,  and  of  course  was  greatly  excited, 
and  being  in  a  delicate  condition,  premature  labor  was  superinduced,  resulting  in  a 
few  days  in  the  death  of  both  mother  and  infant.  The  only  surviving  member  of  the 
family,  a  bright  little  boy  of  two  years  of  age,  was  taken  sick  about  the  same  time, 
and,  from  want  of  proper  attention,  just  as  he  was  passing  the  crisis  from  an  attack 
of  fever,  also  die<l.  All  four  of  these  deaths  were  unquestionably  causeil  by  the  sale 
of  about  two  dollars'  worth  of  whisky,  and  that  by  a  white  man,  who  knows  very 
well  that  the  life  of  the  innocoiit  is  always  imperiled  when  an  Indian  is  made  crazy 
by  drink.  Civilization,  indeed!  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  almost  a  wonder 
that  my  Indians  have  made  any  ])rogres8  whatever.  Rum-imbruted  convicts  of  San 
Quintan  and  Sing  Sing  are  poor  specimens  of  American  civilization.  Whisky  with 
Indians  has  the  same  debasing  efl'ects. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  BELHNAP, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Southern  Utk  Agency,  Colorado,  August  18, 1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  the  af- 
fairs pertaining  to  this  agency.  I  assumed  charge  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1885, 
relieving  my  predecessor,  William  M.  Clark,  ana  have  since  that  time  endeavored  to 
perform  the  duties  of  my  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  in  accordance  with  in- 
structiouH. 

This  reservation  is  located  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  and 
consists  of  a  strip  of  land  15  miles  in  width  and  about  110  miles  in  length.     It  it  es- 

?ecially  a<lapted  for  grazing  purposes,  being  well  watered  by  numeroas  streams, 
here  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  arable  land,  capable  of  produoing  good  orope 
when  properly  irrigat^l  and  tilled.  The  game,  which  in  former  years  was  abnndant 
on  the  restTve,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  having  been  driven  away  by  the 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  neighboring  settlers. 

The  Southern  Ute  Indians  number  983  souls.  They  are  divided  into  three  bands, 
the  Muaches,  Capotes,  and  Wremeuuches.  The  Muache  band,  originally  at  home  on 
the  Cimarron  River,  in  New  Mexico,  have  been  in  contact  with  whites  and  Mexicans 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  may  be  considered  partly  civilized.  The  Capotes  are 
numerically  the  smallest  band,  but  own  considerable  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  are 
quite  well  t^)  do  in  their  way.  The  Weemenuches  are  the  strongest  bani  in  number: 
also  the  least  civilized  and  most  warlike  of  the  entire  Ute  nation.  The  latter  band 
inhabit  the  more  western  parts  of  the  reserve,  while  the  two  first  mentioned  an 
located  in  the  eastern  jiart.     All  of  them  are  on  friendly  terms  with  one  another. 

Tlie  Southern  Utes  are  little  inclined  to  adopt  citizen's  garb,  although  most  of  the 
males  wear  some  part  of  the  white  man's  cloth mg— generally  a  vest  or  a  shirt.  They 
tenaciously  adhere  to  their  blankets,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  police,  a  Ute  IiH 
dian  is  seldom  seen  without  a  blanket  wrapped  around  him  even  in  tne  hottest 
weather. 

There  are  none  among  them  who  can  spi^ak  the  English  language  sufficiently  wall 
for  ordinary  conversation.  The  majority  understand  some  Spanish,  and  can  make 
themselves  understood  in  this  language  to  some  extent.  Conversation  with  them, 
however,  has  mostly  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Ute  language,  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter. 

They  are  naturally  inclined  to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  nearly  all  of  them  own  some 
horses' ;  some  also  possess  small  herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  Several  of  the  more  Indiia- 
trious,  however,  have  been  engaged  in  farming  for  the  last  few  years,  and  h*Te  mo- 
ceeded  in  raising  very  fair  crops.    They  have  labored  and  tended  their  Unam  itiAi' 
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fally,  for  which  they  deserve  great  credit,  especially  when  it  is  taken  in  consideration 
that  until, very  recently  a  Ute  Indian  regarded  manual  labor  as  degrading  and  alto- 

f ether  below  his  dignity.  In  consequence  of  the  success  which  these  individuals 
ave  attained  many  other  Indians  of  progressive  proclivities  are  anxious  to  follow 
their  example,  if  they  can  obtain  the  necessary  assistance  from  the  Government.  Al- 
though I  have  repeatedly  applied  for  such  aid,  the  Departmeut  has  granted  the  same 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Th#re  are  at  present  300  acres  of  good  land  under 
fence,  250  of  which  have  been  cultivated  and  have  produced  fair  crops. 

Supplies  are  issued  weekly.  The  amount  furnished  this  agency  is  sadly  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  Indians.  If  issued  according  to  instructions,  each  individual  re- 
ceives per  week  only  about  one  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  beef,  the  same  quantity 
of  flour,  a  few  grains  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  a  little  baking-powder,  salt,  and  soap — 
not  enough  to  keep  them  from  starving.  They  receive  nothing  else  in  the  line  of  pro- 
visions— no  bacon,  no  corn,  no  potatoes,  no  beans;  in  fact,  absolutely  nothing  else. 
"When  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  no  game  left  to  speak  of,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
they  will  manage  to  exist.  In  former  years,  wheu  game  was  plentiful  on  the  reserve, 
they  were  furuinhed  8U])plie8  in  abundance.  Now,  when  the  game  is  nearly  exter- 
minated, their  supplies  are  systematically  reduced  from  year  to  5 ear.  If  no  relief  is 
granted  them,  they  will  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  steal  cattle,  an<i  continuous 
troubles,  perhaps  an  Indian  war,  will  be  the  unavoidable  consequence.  Means  should 
be  promptly  taken  for  their  relief. 

During  tJbe  past  year  a  school-house,  offices  for  the  agent  andforthephyscian,  have 
been  erected,  and  a  new  dwelling-house  for  the  agent  has  been  partly  completed. 
The  latter  should  be  finished  without  delay,  and  all  of  these  new  buildings  should  be 
painted,  in  order  to  protect  the  lumber  from  the  weather;  but  so  far  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  authority  to  have  it  done. 

A  day-school  has  not  been  opened,  no  authority  having  as  yet  been  granted  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  teacher. 

During  the  summei  apiece  of  land  close  to  the  agency  has  been  cleared,  fenced,  and 
brought  under  ditch  for  an  agency  meadow.  As  the  work  was  commenced  too  late  in 
the  season,  the  hay  crop  for  this  year  will  be  small. 

The  agency  physician,  who  has  been  here  tor  several  years,  possesses  their  confi- 
dence in  a  great  degree,  not  only  as  a  physician,  but  also  as  a  friend,  and  is  constantly 
ooosulted  by  them.  The  native  medicine-man,  however,  still  maintains  his  position 
among  them,  they  being  very  superstitious,  and  especially  inclined  to  belief  in  witch- 
craft. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  day  of  June  a  cruel  outrage  was  perpetrated  on  a 
party  of  these  Indians,  who  were  peaceably  hunting  some  distance  from  the  reserva- 
tion. An  entire  family  of  six  persons,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
murdered  by  some  white  scoundrels  while  asleep  in  their  teepees.  News  of  this  oc- 
currence was  brought  to  me  by  Indian  runners  on  the  21st  day  of  June.  I  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  chiefs,  part 
of  my  police  force,  and  two  companies  of  United  States  cavalry.  We  were  guided  to 
the  spot  where  the  murders  were  committed  by  a  squaw  who  had  escaped  from  the 
massacre.  On  arriving  there  we  found  the  bodicM  of  six  Indians  in  a  condition  which 
clearly  proved  that  they  had  been  attacked  and  killed  while  asleep  and  could  have 

fiven  no  provocation  for  the  atrocious  crime.  The  perpetrators  of  this  foul  murder 
ave  not  been  discovered,  and  even  if  they  were  known  I  doubt  whether  the  State 
authorities  would  take  steps  to  arrest  and  punish  them.  An  Indian  is  hardly  con- 
sidered a  human  being  by  a  certain  class  of  the  whites  with  which  this  part  of  the 
country  is  disgraced.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  this  foul  crime,  and  it  will  always 
be  a  foul  blot  upon  the  reputation  of  this  country. 

Idle  rumors  of  threatened  Indian  outbreaks  became  numerous  after  this,  and  were 
carefully  nourished  and  widely  circulated  by  irresponsible  and  subsidized  newspaper 
correspondents  and  interested  parties.  Appeals  for  militia  were  made  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  who,  however,  after  careful  investigation,  declined  to  respond. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  money  is  scarce  here  at  present  and  business  very  dull,  a  great 
many  people  were  undoubtedly  disappointed  by  this  refusal.  The  majority  of  such 
rumors  are  originated  by  parties  who  would  be  benefited  by  having  troops  stationed 
in  this  part  ot  the  country  :  fur  instance,  ranchmen,  whose  limited  facilities  for  dis- 
posing of  their  crops  would  be  greatly  enchanced  by  the  presence  of  larger  bodies  of 
troops,  or  small  shopkeepers,  to  whom  the  presence  of  military  would  open  an  era  of 
unaccustomed  prosperity. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Indian  police  is  not  what  might  be  desired.  They  are,  however, 
gradually  improving.  I  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  use  them  where,  in  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  they  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  whites. 

No  Indian  courts  have  as  yet  been  established  here.    I  have  repeatedly  mentioned 
the  matter  to  the  chiefs,  but  finding  no  encouragement  from  them,  I  have  dropped  it 
nntil  some  future  time. 
The  Southern  Ute  Indians  are  no  doubt  making  some  progress  towards  civilization. 
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This  will  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  if  more  of  them  are  encouraged  to  engaf^  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Their  manner  of  life  has  essentially  been  a  nomadic  one,  but 
when  they  learn  the  benefits  which  they  can  derive  from  farming  by  their  own  efforts, 
then  they  will  be^iu  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  permanent  home.  Those  who 
are  now  engaged  in  this  pursuit  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy 
over  their  more  backward  brethern,  and  many  of  the  latter  will  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  follow  their  example  if  any  encouragement  is  held 
out  to  them. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  the  officers  at  Fort  Lewis  for  courtesies  extended  and 
prompt  assistance  rendered  whenever  such  was  applied  for. 

Statistics  are  herewith  inclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHN.  F.  STOLLSTEIMER. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  Jugust  24,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  conipliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  dated  July  1,  1885^ 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885  : 

BANDS  AND  POPULATION.  ' 

The  Indians  belonging  to  the  Sioux  nation  located  at  this  agency  are  composed  of 
fonr  bands,  viz.,  Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc,  Minuecoujou,  and  Two  Kettle.  Uotil  last 
October  each  band  was  numbered  separately,  but  owing  to  their  intermarrying  and 
the  constant  transfers  from  one  band  to  the  other,  necessitating  nnmerous  changes 
upon  the  issue- vouchers,  they  were  numbered  numerically  from  1  to  782.  As  new 
tickets  were  issued  to  parties  marrying,  they  were  given  a  new  number  without  re- 
gard to  the  band.  The  number  of  Indians  now  upon  our  rolls  represent  727  families, 
aggregating  2,907  people.  During  the  year  12  families,  representing  54  persons,  have 
been  trans^rred  to  other  agencies.  The  actual  number  of  Indians  now  npon  oar  rolls 
is  shown  by  the  tabulated  statement  given  below : 


Name  of  band. 


Blackfeet 

Sans  Arc  — 
MiDneconiioa 
Two  Kettle  .- 

Total  .. 


00 

• 


a 

ee 


50 

47 

186 

200 

292 

303 

..;    199 

102 

I 

727 

742 

1      1 

s 

§ 


65 
255 
399 
261 


980 


Sf^hool  children 

between  6  and  18 

years. 


Children  under  6 
years  old. 


Males. 


80 

82 

155 

96 


363 


Total 


I 
Females!  i  Males.   Females. 


35 

98 

179 

92 


18 

20 

49 

52 

88 

97 

46 

51 

404 


196 


219 
7S8 

i,2n 

74» 


«,««r 


EMPLOYES. 

The  following  are  the  employes,  not  including  the  police  force:  Of  whites,  1  physm^ 
cian,  1  clerk  to  the  agent,  1  issue  clerk  and  storekeeper,  1  farmer,  1  additionskl  fannexr. 
1  carpenter,  1  blacksmith,  2  laborers,  and  1  butcher,  5  teachers,  1  assistant  teacher,  M 
seamstress,  1  cook,  and  1  laundress  ;  total  19.  Of  Indians,  there  are  1  interpreter,  3 
laborers,  3  apprentices,  1  chief  herder,  4  herders,  6  district  farmers,  and  1  staoleiiiaKiL ; 
total  11). 

POLICE. 


The  ]>olice  force  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year  consisted  of  1  captain,  1  li^ii- 
tenant,  4  sergeants,  and  IH  privates,  total  22 ;  which,  on  the  30th  June,  by  an  ordsr 
from  the  Indian  Office,  was  reduced  to  17.    They  were  carefully  selected  firom  amoii^ 
the  very  best  Indians  at  the  agency,  and  fully  rt^alize  their  responsibility.    They  aw 
careful,'  vigilant,  and  prompt  in  their  duties,  and  cheerfully  obey  all  instmotions.    Witt 
the  small  force  allowed  me  at  present  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  the sn* 
croachments  of  the  whites  upon  the  reservation,  the  eastern  line  of  which  extendi 
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along  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  from  Antelope  Creek  on  the  sonth  to  the 

Moreau  River  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  150  miles.     Along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 

fcmri  River  opposite  the  reservation  nearly  every  foot  of  land  is  occupied  by  white 

settlers,  and  for  miles  the  country  is  devoid  of  timber,  to  obtain  which  the  settlers 

siong  the  river  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  towns  of  Roseau,  Fairbank,  Forrest 

City,  and  Lebeau  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  reservation,  cut  and  haul  away 

large  quantities  of  young  timber.     This  is  more  frequently  done  in  the  winter  season 

when  the  rivi^r  is  easily  crossed  upon  the  ice.     With  the  small  force  of  police  at  my 

eomiuami  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it,  an<l  I  would  urge  upon  the  Department  the  ne- 

cesBity  of  a  larger  number  than  at  present  allowed. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  total  number  of  children  attending  school  at  this  agency  for  the  past  year,  as 
shown  by  monthly  school  reports,  aggregate  348.  Of  this  number  50  boys  attend  the 
boys' board ing-sc lit »ol  and:W  girls  the  St.  John's  boarding-school.  Forty-four  boys  and 
41  girJH  received  instruction  at  the  St.  Stephen's  mission  and  the  three  Government 
day  schools,  ami  lUO  girls  and  76  boys  at  the  industrial  and  day  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Congregational  Mission.  The  average  attend- 
ince  of  all  the  scholars  for  the  past  year  was  2t<y. 

The  l>oys  at  the  boys'  boarding-school,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Swan, 
sssisted  by  Miss  Louise  Cavalier,  have  made  rai»id  progress  in  all  their  studies,  par- 
ticularly in  reading  and  penmanship.  In  addition  to  their  studies  the  boys  are  taught 
to  wash  and  iron  their  own  clothing,  clean  lamps,  make  their  own  beds,  the  care  of 
stock,  milking,  cutting  wood,  &c.,  and  have  during  the  past  season  cultivated  some 
10  acres  of  a  garden  for  the  school ;  all  of  which  they  cheerfully  do,  and  take  pride 
in  doing  their  work  well. 

The  St.  John's  boarding-school  is  conducted  under  t'lie  auspices  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  with  J.  F.  Kinney,  jr.,  as  principal  teacher,  assisted  by  his  estima- 
ble wife.  At  this  sch<K)I  the  girls  are  instructed  in  all  useful  employments,  including 
cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  kitchen  work,  gardening,  sewing,  mending,  making 
butter,  &c.  The  progress  made  by  the  girls  during  the  past  year  has  been  reuiark- 
*ble,  and  they  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies.  At  the  boys'  and  girls' boarding- 
schools  there  are  none  who  do  not  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  com- 
paratively well. 

There  is  an  increasc^d  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to 
wsbool.  Many  new  application's  have  been  received.  To  meet  this  demand  in  part,  it 
js  proposed  to  increase  the  nuuiber  of  scholars  at  the  boys'  boarding-school  the  com- 
ing year  to  70.  Two  new  day  schools  have  been  opened,  the  Indians  themselves 
building  one  of  the  school-houses  reiiuired.  The  Indian  parents  frequently  visit  their 
children  at  school  and  seem  proud  and  pleased  with  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils. 
The  attendance  at  the  day  schools  I  am  contideut  will  be  greatly  increased  the  com- 
ing year. 

AGRICULTURE. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  now  located  upon  separate  tracts 

•Hand,  and  the  general  manner  in  which  they  have  taken  hold  of  farming  and  the 

•mount  of  work  performed  by  them  during  the  past  year  is  a  good  indication  of  their 

'nture  welfare.     There  have  been  plowed  and  cultivated  this  year  1,621  acres,  of  which 

jmount  600  acres  are  of  this  year's  breaking.     For  the  lirst  time  at  this  agency  wheat 

*j*«beeu  planted  with  fair  success,  one  hundred  bushels  having  been  distributed  to 

^^le  Indians  for  seed,  and  one  hundred  new  patches  of  ground,  varying  from  1  to  10 

^f^j  have  been  broken  and  planted  with  vegetables.     The  princip.aland  favorite 

Jfop  with  the  Indians  is  corn.     The  estimated  productions  for  the  year  are  as  follows: 

^  the  boys'  boarding-school,  50  bushels  corn,  200  bushels  oats,  600  bushels  potatoes, 

r^  bushels  onions,  20  bushels  beans,  500  melons,  50U  pumpkins,  peas,  radishes,  lettuce, 

^^iseradish,  &c.     By  the  Indians  for  themselves,  750  bushels  wheat,  8,000  bushels 

^fn,  6,000  bushels  potatoes,  7,000  bushels  turnips,  800  bushels  onions,  200  bushels 

***an8,  18,000  melons,  18,000  pumpkins,  2,500  tons  hay ;  radishes,  peas,  lettuce,  &c.,  in 

•^all  quantities. 

The  farmers  have  been  very  efficient  in  their  duties,  and  through  their  earn  est  efforts 
J^er  one  hundred  farms  have  been  opened  this  year.  The  additional  farmer,  Frank 
Anderson,  has  attended  most  faithfully  to  all  his  duties,  aiul  to  his  efforts  are  due  the 
^^B  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  dwellings  and  small  patches  of  ground  broken 
^tid  cultivated.  The  six  Indian  district  farmers  deserve  worthy  mention  for  the  ma- 
^rial  assistance  rendered  by  them  to  the  additional  and  agency  farmer. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  has  been  expended  for  the  following  purposes,  $2,830.96:  In  the  building  of 
^  fence  around  boys^  boarding  school,  $345;  erection  of  a  day-school  building,  |500  ; 
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erection  of  a  laundry  building  in  connection  with  the  boys'  boarding  school,  $650; 
for  repairs  at  boys' boarding  scbool)$60;  for  repairs  at  8t.  Stephen's  Mission,  $43; 
plastering  agency  buildings,  $51.28;  building  foundation  at  St.  John's  Boarding 
School,  $171;  repairing  agency  office,  dispensary,  and  warehouses,  $470.66;  building 
barn  at  boys'  boarding  school,  $500;  also,  $40  for  the  jiurchase  of  flooring  for  two  day 
schools. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  not  been  idle.  They  have  erected  one  hun- 
dred new  dwelling-houses,  doing  all  the  work  themselves  with  the  exception  of  the 
doors  and  windows.  Some  000  acres  of  new  land  have  been  broken  and  cultivated, 
and  over  3,000  rods  of  fence  built  by  the  Indians. 

SANITARY. 

Total  number  of  cases  treated,  1,462  males  and  1,100  females,  of  which  1,312  males 
and  94d  females  have  recovered,  26  males  and  42  feu)ules  have  died,  and  124  males 
and  110  females  remain  under  treatment.  Births,  48  males  and  66  females;  accident- 
al deaths,  1  male.  While  the  whole  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  treated  in  any  ijrevious  year,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more 
sickness  among  these  Indians  than  formerly,  but  that  this  increased,  number  repre- 
sents the  increased  contidence  of  the  Indians  in  the  treatment  of  the  agency  physician. 
Consumption,  scrofula,  and  atfections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  diseast'S  of  the 
eye  are  very  common  among  these  Indians  at  all  times;  bowel  aflections  are  common 
during  the  summer  months;  several  cases  of  diphtheria  (laryngeal  cronp)  of  sporadic 
origin  occurred  during  the  winter,  but  there  has  been  no  epidemic  among  these  In- 
dians during  the  year. 

It  is  believed  that  there  should  be  erected  at  this  agency  a  hospital  with  a  capacity 
of  twenty  beds,  as  there  are  many  cases  among  the  Indians  that  sadly  need  hospital 
care.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Indians  would  avail  themselves  of  the  beuentsof 
such  an  institution,  and  that  it  could  be  made  no  mean  facto;*  in  advancing  their  con- 
dition and  progress  toward  civilization.  , 

It  is  also  thou|;ht  that  the  physician  should  be  furnished  with  a  team  and  wagon 
for  his  use  in  visiting  cases  at  a  distance  from  the  agency. 

CHEYENNE   RIVER   AGENCY  COUNCILMEN. 

In  attempting  to  establish  the  '*  court  of  Indian  offenses,"  as  per  section  497  of 
Regulations,  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  three  pei^ons  who  would  act  as  jndges 
of  said  court,  owing  to  the  jealousy  existing  among  the  subchiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  four  bands  composing  the  Sioux  Indians  at  this  agency  In  a  councij  with  the 
Indians  in  the  fall  of  1884  I  informed  them  that  hereafter  I  would  recognize  no  one 
man  as  head  chief;  that  I  would  appoint  twelve  or  more,  if  necessary,  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  four  bands,  including  those  who  were  then  recognized  as  snb- 
chiefs,  to  act  as  a  c<Mirt  of  Indian  otlenseH;  that  I  would  divide  the  agency  into  dis- 
tricts, and  that  in  the  next  iiHcal  year  the  councilmen  would  be  elected  by  the  Indians 
themselves  from  each  district.  This  ]>r()position  met  with  their  approval,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  14  of  the  most  prominent  men.  On  the  following  ration-day  they 
met  at  the  agency  and  elected  a  president,  viee-presi<lent,  and  secretary.  They  bold 
regular  meetings  every  two  weeks  on  ration  day,  and  hear  and  pass  judgment  npon 
all  eases  presented  for  cousideranon,  and  thus  far  their  decisions  have  been  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Indians.  The  Indian  police  force  render  material  assistaDce  in 
procuring  the  necessary  witneMses,  *fcc.  Since  the  organization  of  the  court  dancing 
has  been  discontinued  and  plural  marri.ages  are  unknov\n.  Misdemeanors  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  few  petty  (piarrels  of  a  personal  nature  are  always  amicably  set- 
tit?*!  by  the  councilmen.  The  ln<lians  have  learned  to  rely  upon  the  action  of  the 
court,  and  their  (lecMHiouH  are  universally  approved.  The  council  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  14  members,  with  Utile  No  Heart  as  president,  Charger  as  vice  president, 
and  Alfred  C.  Smith  as  seeretary.  I  have  been  especially  careful  in  the  selection  of 
councilmen.  and  know  them  to  be  intelligent,  honest,  and  of  undoubted  integrity. 
and  at  the  comin;^  election  shall  be  careful  that  no  person  is  nominated  who  woold 
not  be  suitable  for  the  position. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  wish  to  express  to  the  officers  of  the  Department  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  their  kind  assistance  and  prompt  support  in  all  matters  iiertain- 
iug  to  the  agency  atVairs,  and  to  tin*  employes  who  have  by  their  eameat  enorta  as- 
sisted me  in  the  dis(;lijir;ie  of  my  duties  during  the  past  year. 

The  statistics  reijuired  in  conn<ction  with  the  annual  report  are  herewith  trans- 

lllitte<l. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  A.  SWAN, 
United  States  IiUUmn  Agemi. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Oahe,  Dakota,  August  ^Hy  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  I  send  herewith  statistics,  accompanying  my  annnal  report,  for  the  sev- 
•ral  schools  in  my  care  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  1  have  charge  here  of  seven 
out-station  schools  and  the  home  school  located  on  Peoria  Bottom.  Of  these  out-sta- 
tion schools  one  (Cheyenne  River  No.  I)  ii  supported  hy  \  he  Native  Missionary  Society ; 
two  (Cheyenne  River  Nos.  4  and  5)  are  provided  for  by  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  of  Boston,  and  four  (Cheyenne  River  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  that  opposite 
Fort  Sully  with  the  Fort  Pierre  school)  as  well  as  the  industrial  school  for  girls  Iiere  on 
Peoria  Bottom,  are  supported  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

The  new  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  change  of  the  Peoria  Bottom  School 
from  an  industrial  day  school  to  an  industrial  boarding  school.  This  has  been  done 
on  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  but  work  is  now  begun  upon  a  building  that  will  be 
ready  by  the  close  of  October  to  accommodate  '.0  pupils.  The  progress  made  by  the 
few  girls  whom  we  have  had  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked,  and  cannot  fail  of 

food  results.  The  girls,  ranging  from  6  to  18  years  of  age,  have  been  tinight  ht)nse- 
eepiug,  laundry- work,  how  to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothing,  in  addition  to  in- 
struction in  English  both  from  text-books  and  by  oral  lessons.  The  most  of  them  were 
from  the  villages  where  they  had  already  been  attending  our  day  schools.  The  out  sta- 
tion schools  at  the  several  villages  have  in  many  respects  given  good  proof  of  their 
▼alne  as  educational  means.  At  all  but  one  the  vernacular  has  been  the  principal 
medium  of  instruction,  although  at  four  of  them  easy  lessons  in  English  have  been 
tanght. 

The  great  need  of  our  Indians  just  now  appears  to  be  careful,  rational  teaching.  You 
may  order  them  to  attend  school  or  to  do  this  or  that  piece  of  work.  You  cannot 
order  them  to  learn  with  any  results  worthy  the  name.  I  firmly  believe  that  attend- 
ance most  be  enforced  to  secure  the  best  results  under  existing  conditions,  but  the  In- 
dian must  be  taught  in  order  to  learn;  and  this  is  true  in  the  line  of  industrial  effort, 
most  emphatically.  I  have  known  of  garden  seeds  being  issued  year  after  year,  and 
to  this  day  many  of  our  Indians  do  not  know  that  it  will  not  do  to  plant  onion  seed, 
sqnash,  and  cabbage  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  I  give  this  as  an  illustration  only. 
When  an  Indian  truly  learns  to  do  a  piece  of  work  in  the  proper  manner  he  has  made 
great  gain.  Doing  work  properly  is  second  only  to  willingness  to  work  in  any  man- 
ner. I  had  a  man  some  years  ago  ask  me  lor  a  shirt.  The  shirt  was  promised  him 
when  he  should  cut  and  split  up  a  pile  of  wood  into  stove  lengths.  He  went  home 
and  thonght  on  the  matter  after  accepting,  and  returned  to  tell  me  that  I  might  keep 
my  shirt.  It  took  that  man  two  years  to  ask  me  for  work,  and  when  I  went  with  him 
to  the  potato  patch  it  was  worth  far  more  than  he  earned  to  teach  him  to  hoe.  I  would 
emphasize  the  need  of  industrial  training — the  commonest  kind  of  industrial  training. 
A  teacher  in  one  of  our  schools  does  far  more  in  giving  some  idea  of  a  clean  cornfielay 
neatly  kept  door-yard,  than  in  anj'  amoiint  of  instruction  in  the  school-room  where  the 
pnpil  repeats  this  or  that  English  word,  when  bidden,  very  much  as  a  parrot  might  say 
"Polly  wants  a  cracker";  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  at  different  times  that  possibly 
here  is  jnst  the  field  for  our  boys  and  girls  after  they  have  spent  a  few  years  at  Hamp- 
ton, Carlisle,  or  Santee,  and  matured  somewhat  after  return  home.  If  Hampton,  Car- 
lisle, and  Santee  would  only  teach  how  to  teach  these  common  things ! 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

T.  L.  RIGGS, 

Missionary. 

WIL.L1AM  A.  Swan,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Cheyenne  River  Agency^  Dakota. 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^  Agency, 

Crow  Creek  Agency ^  Dakota,  August  17,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  consoli- 
dated agency  of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^. 


CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 


The  average  number  of  Indians  drawing  rations  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year 
as  1,009.     Of  these  6  are  Lower  Brul6  Sioux,  14  Yanktous,  20  Santees,  and  of  mixed 


'^7  as 
blood  93. 
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Census  report. 

In  compliance  with  section  9  of  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 1884,  I  submit  the 
following  ceuHUs: 

MaleH 487 

Females 574 

No.  of  males  above  18  years  of  age 260 

No.  of  females  above  14  years  of  age *S57 

No.  of  school  children  between  6  and  16  years 180 

No.  of  school-houses  at  or  connected  with  agency 1 

No.  of  scho<ds  in  operation 1 

No.  of  children  attending  each  school 58 

Names  of  teachers  employed  and  salaries  paid  such  teachers, 

Nellie  A.  King,  principal  and  teacher  )  ftrr9{\ 

W.  W.  Wells,  ♦*  <*         '*         S  

Elvira  C.  Gasmann,  matron   ) 

Sarah  J.  Scott,  "  > 480 

Jennie  Wells,  "         > 

Julia  K.  Johnson,  assistant  teacher  and  seamstress  ) 

Lillie  E.  Gasmann,      **  **  **  "  > 400 

P.  C.  Hall,  "  *♦  **  "  ) 

Hannah  Lonergan,  cook 300 

The  conduet  of  the  tribe  during  the  year  has  been  very  good.  No  acts  of  violence 
have  been  comuiittt*d.  No  drunkenness  reported.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  under  the  order  of  Prenident  Arthur,  of  February  *27,  1885,  a  large  por- 
tion <»f  this  reservation  was  thrown  open  to  white  settlers,  and  that,  without  a  word 
of  warning  to  niyselt  or  the  Indians,  a  large  number  of  whites  rushed  in  upon  the  lands 
thus  thrown  open — in  many  instances  settling  ui>op  the  lands  that  the  Indians  had 
taken  in  severalty,  and  where  they  were  at  the  time  living — and  also,  that  in  8j)it^ 
of  the  onler  of  President  Cleveland,  of  April  17, 18''5,  annulling  the  order  of  President 
Arthur,  and  ordering  the  white  settlers  otf  the  Indian  lands,  many  of  them  still  re- 
main, building  houses,  breaking  lands,  and  generally  conducting  themselves  as  if  they 
intended  to  remain  permanently,  cutting  and  selling  large  quantities*  of  wood  and  hay. 
utterly  defyinjj  the  auihority  of  the  agent,  and  threatening  to  resist  the  police  -it  will 
be  seen  that  they,  the  Indians,  have  been  sorely  tried  and  tempted  to  resist  the  in- 
roads of  their  white  neighbors,  and  yet  scarcely  an  act  of  resistance  even  has  been  re- 
ported. The  Indians  have  remained  perfectly  quiet,  trusting  to  the  word  of  their 
**  Great  Father,"  and  patiently  awaiting  the  time  when  they  shall  be  freed  from  the 
presence  of  these  uninvited  guests  on  their  reservation.  They  feel  they  are  suffering 
great  loss  in  having  their  timber  cut  and  hauled  away,  and  that  they  and  their 
children  will  have  to  sulfer  for  the  want  of  it,  and  yet  they  constrain  themselves  and 
their  young  men  from  acts  of  vi<dence  or  even  threatening  language,  knowing  that 
they  are  powerless,  and  not  wishing  to  deface  their  ancient  record  of  unbroken  friend- 
ship with  the  whites. 

Farming. 

Although  greatly  distrepsed  by  the  occupancy  of  their  lands  by  whites,  they  have 
nevertheless  gone  on  steadily  with  their  larming  pursuits,  and  a  largernumber  of 
acres  have  been  planted  than  ever  before,  lards  broken,  fences  made,  and  large 
quantities  of  hay  ]n\X  up.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  seasons  of  last  year  and  this — 
there  being  great  lack  of  rain — the  crops  have  been  but  small,  and  in  soni'  instances 
a  total  failure.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  these  people  have 
gon«»  on  stea<lily  and  courageously  with  their  work,  making  ])reparations  for  still 
greater  eftorts  f<»r  the  c<iming  year.  Some  of  them  have  now  under  fence  and  cultiva- 
tion 40  acres  of  land,  which  is  entirely  worked  by  themselves — the  agency  teams  and 
employ<^H  being  fully  occupied  in  doing  the  absolutely  necessary  work  of  the  agency, 
and  in  caring  lor  the  agenc.>  farm  and  stock. 

I  feel  that  then:  is  every  reason  for  encouragement  as  regards  these  people's  fature. 
If  favorable  seasons  shall  ct>me,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
sufheieucy  of  grain  for  their  bread,  and  also  enough  to  buy  many  other  articles  of 
both  food  and  clothing.  There  are,  of  course,  among  them  a  class  of  indolent  non- 
working  people,  who  farm  but  a  small  portion  of  land,  and  who  are  restless  and 
uneasy ;   but  the  great  majority  are  doing  well. 

Agency  farm. 

Consisting  of  65  acres,  has  been  cultivated  by  the  agency  farmer  and  bis  men,  and 
was  planted  in  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes  and  turnips.    The  crop  has  been  harvested — 
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the  wheat  and  oats — and  are  iio^'  in  stock  awaiting  the  thrashing.  The  yield  is  not 
very  large,  bnt  will  bH  enough  to  supply  the  agency  with  feed  for  the  Government 
stock,  and  furnish  seed  for  agency  and  Indian  use  next  season.  I  look  npon  the 
agency  farm  as  beneticial  in  two  ways:  First,  to  produc^^  a  sufficient  crop  for  use  of 
agency  stock,  and  seed  for  such  Indians  as  ar^  not  able  to  furnish  their  own ;  and  also 
as  an  example  to  the  Indians  in  fanning.  The  agency  farm  has  been  well  cared  for 
doriDg  the  year,  and  pays  well  for  all  labor  expended  upon  it. 

Alhtments, 

At  the  present  time  239  families  and  individuals  have  taken  up  regular  allotments  of 
320  acres  for  a  family  and  80  acres  for  an  individual.  The  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  thus  taken  lands  in  severalty  live  upon  them  and  mike  them  their  permanent 
homes ;  making  from  year  to  year  such  improvements  as  they  are  able  to  make  with 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal.  The  Indian  village  is  thus  broken  up,  and  the 
acquisition  of  individual  property  encouraged;  the  frequent  feast  and  dance  discon- 
tinued, and  a  home  farm  life  commenced,  which  is  full  of  |>romise  for  the  future,  al- 
though as  yet  in  an  imperfect  condition.  On  these  allotment's  the  India*is  build  their 
log  huts  and  stables,  make  their  farms,  live  and  care  for  their  families  and  stock. 
The  use  of  milk  is  growing  in  favor  with  them,  and  many  of  them  now  milk  their  cows 
regularly,  and  some  make  butter.  Chickens  are  seen  about  their  homes,  and  pigs  are 
kept  by  quit-e  a  number.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  allotting  o  '  lands  to  Indians 
is  a  most  effective  means  in  bringing  about  results  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Besides  the  above  regular  allotments  a  large  number  have  made  selections  of  land, 
and  are  waiting  to  get  their  allotment  papers  and  have  their  lands  surveyed. 

Schools, 

The  next  step  in  importance,  after  making  a  home,  is  the  schooling  of  the  children. 
It  is  usual  with  Indians,  in  making  treaties  with  Government,  to  insist  on  having 
schools  for  their  children.  One  would  naturally  think  that  after  thus  insisting  on 
having  schools  built  for  them,  when  they  were  furnished  they  would  gladly  send 
their  children  to  them.  This,  however,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  is  not  the 
case.  I  tind  that  every  imaginable  excuse  is  invented  to  keep  their  children  at 
home,  and  it  takes  generally  quite  an  etfort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  fill  hisschools, 
and  constant  vigilance  to  keep  the  chihlren  fnuu  running  away  after  they  have  been 
entered.  The  r>  straint  of  s(thool  life  is  greatly  feared  by  the  children,  who  have  never 
been  restraine<l  in  their  own  homes,  and  homesickness  is  frequent.  Yet  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  muoh  improvement  has  been  witnesssd 
iu  all  respects  in  our  schools,  fewer  rnnawavs,  inf»re  contentment,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, more  imi^rovenient  than  heretofore.  The  children  are  remarkably  doeile  and 
Kcutle,  learn  readily,  anil  make  ])rogress  satisfactorily.  They  are  slow,  however,  in 
Jearning  to  speak  the  English  language.  They  are  very  sensitive,  and  timid,  and  their 
organs  ofsi^eech  seem  unable  to  tbrni  some  sounds  of  the  English  langn  ige. 

During  the  i>ast  season  the  scIhjoI  bnildii)«>s  have  been  enlarged  an<l  a<lded  to,  so 
that  we  can  now  accommodate  about  ^j5  children.  I  am  at  jiresent  nmking  ell'orts  to 
start  the  school  and  till  it  with  children.  There  seems  to  be  quite  an  interest  among 
the  Indians,  an«l  almost  all  promise  to  furnish  their  quota. 

The  scdving  of  the  Indian  problem,  I  think,  depends  yreatly  on  these  two  arrange- 
ments, allotted  lands  and  good  schools.  The  former  will  take  care  of  the  old  and  the 
latter  of  the  young,  preparing  them  to  take  a  much  higher  stand  in  s  If-dependenee 
than  their  parents.  One  thing,  I  f«'el,  is  yet  wanting  in  our  school  .system.  We  are 
with(»nt  day  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  all  the  children  through  our  boarding- 
schools.  Children  among  Indians,  who  are  farming  and  caring  for  stock,  cannot  all 
be  sent  away  from  their  homes,  even  if  we  conUl  take  them.  Someofthem  muststay 
at  home  to  assist  in  the  work  to  be  done  ;  these  get  no  school  training  of  any  kind, 
and  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  consequently  in  vice.  To  reach  tht-se  with  the  intlu- 
encfs  *•{  ediication,  the  (iovernment  should  at  once  furnish  them  with  day  schools, so 
located  that  all  the  children  can  go  to  them.  At  this  agency,  as  at  Lower  Brnl6, 
there  are  a  number  o\'  retnrnc<l  pnpils  froni  Hampton  In<lnstrial  Institute,  Virginia. 
These  young  men  an<l  women  should  be  em|doyed  when  they  return  home.  Slany 
of  them  are  well  prepareil  to  takecliarge  of  tlay  schools,  and  have  made  ap])lication  to 
me,  again  and  again,  for  work,  which  1  conhl  not  give  them.  They  are  thus  left  to 
their  own  resources,  and  often  lost  amid  th**  surrounding  intinonce  of  indolence  and 
vice.  To  .savetln*.se  yonng  pe<qilc  from  going  back  to  what  they  wern  bi'fore,  and  per- 
haps to  a  worse  condition,  and  to  gain  from  them  the  good  which  they  have  to  give, 
an  effort  should  be  made  at  once  to  furnish  them  suitable  employment  iu  scliools 
and  in  such  industries  as  they  are  prepared  to  undertake. 
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Missionary  work, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  niissioDs  eHtablislied  here  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  are  doiii^  good  work  under  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  missionary  in 
charge,  uud  the  Rev.  David  Tatiopa,  native  minister.  The  work  of  the  church  here, 
as  at  Lower  Brul<S  Agency,  is  supervised  by  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  D.  D.,  who  from 
time  to  time  visits  these  mi.Nsious,  and  administers  to  these  poor  people  the  word  of 
life.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Burt  has  spent  many  years  here  and  elsewhere  among  the  Dukotas, 
has  acquired  their  language,  become  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities,  and  is  de- 
voted to  their  best  interests,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  There  are  now  two  regu- 
larly established  churches  here,  where  on  Sundays  and  other  days  of  prayer,  the 
Indians  congregate  and  participate  in  the  services.  Many  of  them  can  read  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  prayer-books  and  hymn-books,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
furnished  thi-m  by  the  church.  i 

The  good  intlnence  of  the  Christian  religion  can  be  seen  and  felt.  The  Christian 
Indians  are  more  cleanly  in  person  and  home ;  refrain  from  heathen  dances  and  feasts, 
and  are  far  more  qiiiet  and  courteous  in  their  general  conduct  than  their  wild  breth- 
ren. Our  Nchools,  too,  are  greatly  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  presence  of  the  church. 
It  is  a  constant  source  of  pleasure,  to  all  who  desire  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  t«»see 
the  school  children  regularly  attend  the  services  of  the  church  and  Sunday  school. 
All  these  good  inJlnences  work  together  for  advancement  of  the  Indian — old  and 
young — and  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  good  results. 

Police. 

The  police  of  this  agency  are  doing  good  service.  Their  position  is  often  very  trying, 
the  force  is  so  snnill,  only  nine  men.  The  people  generally  are  armed,  and,  as  might 
be  expecteil,  are  averse  to  being  put  under  arrest.  With  an  Indian,  to  be  arreste<l  is 
about  the  same  as  being  hung.  He  couHiders  himself  everlastingly  disgraced,  and 
therefor**  fights  hard  before  he  surrenders.  The  pcdice  are  looked  u]>on  as  a  coumion 
foe,  and  the  multitude  are  bitterly  opposed  to  them  The  chiefs,  too,  look  upon  them 
with  but  Huiair favor,  as  they*XeeI  that  through  them  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
ancient  presiige  and  power  and  are  now  neither  ornamental  nor  useful  any  longer. 

In  this  connection  I  would  again  most  earnestly  urge  the  necessity  of  disarming 
the  Indians,  or  at  least  forbidding  them  to  come  armed  about  the  agency.  It  is  a 
constant  source  of  wonder  to  me  that  so  few  act*  of  violence  occur  among  a  iK*ople 
thus  constantly  armed.  Thfu,  too,  the  police  are  armed  si.mply  with  revolvers, 
wher<*as  th«*  peo)»le  generally  have  ritles  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  kinds.  As 
then'  is  now  n(»  ^anie  left  to  hunt,  it  seems  a  great  waste  of  money  to  buy  these  use- 
less toys.  If  the  police  are  i'ver  to  be  thoroughly  ettVctive,  they  must  be  better 
armed  and  better  paid,  and  the,  people  forbidden  to  carry  arms,  except  such  as  are 
useful  in  shooting  small  game. 

Improrenunt. 

During  the  year  s<mie  imiirovements  have  been  made  at  this  agency.  The  Govern- 
ment boanling-Kclmol  building  has  been  enlarged  by  extending  the  two  wings  and 
so  giving  addiiioiial  dormitory,  dining,  and  working  rooms.  This  building  will  now 
be  dev  tetl  ♦•xcliisively  to  the  girls,  except  so  far  as  the  general  <lining-room  goes,  the 
children  all  iiu-fting  here  for  their  meals.  A  new  and  very  substantia]  building  has 
been  put  up  for  tht*  boys,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  girls'  building,  on  plana 
furnished  by  th**  Di-partnu'iit.  This  building  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  boys, 
and  will  In-  supcrhitt'iidcd  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  one  fi)r  tlie  girls  being 
left  to  the  <-are  (»t  the  matnui.  There  has  also  been  built  a  hirg«'  and  comiiKNlious  acf- 
dition  to  the  srln»<)l  building  proper,  v\  h<'re  all  the  scholars,  boys  and  girlw,  miH^t  for 
study  nnd  iccitation.  These  l)uildings  have  all  been  thoroughly  ]>ainted,  and  are  ft 
great  ini]>roviMMeiit  to  th«^  appearanc«»  of  th»»  agency. 

A  jail  has  also  been  built  and  hassu)>])lied  a  want  long  felt.  A  corral  and  cat  tie  scales 
have  been  constiueted  and  are  of  a  nioHt  substantial  character.     Several  of  the  em- 

Sloy<^  (piarters  have  been  repaired  and  made  comfortable,  and  are  now  no  longer  a 
isgract^  to  the  Government.  A  school  farm  has  been  fenced  and  cultivated,  and  a 
large  pasture  fenced  lor  agency  stock.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  ludiaa 
labor,  and  speaks  wtOl  for  their  industry  and  intelligence. 

Visit  of  Senate  subcommittee  on  Indian  affairs^  Hon.  Benjamin  Uarrison,  chairman. 

This  comiiiitt<*e  visited  the  agency  during  the  month  of  August  and  coanciled  with 
the  Indians  on  the  subject  of  their  reservation — that  )>ortion  of  it  which  was  thrown 
open  to  settlers  by  Presidential  order  of  President  Arthur,  as  above  stated,  and  which 
has  been  occupied  by  whites  ever  since.    The  Indians  were  allowed  to  tell  their  story. 
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and  were  treated  with  great  kindncsH  and  courtesy  by  all  the  Senators,  Harrison  of 
Indiana,  Ingalls  of  Kansas,  and  Jones  of  Arkansas.  They  felt  greatly  comforted  by 
the  wise  and  friendly  words  of  the  cliairnian,  Senator  Harrison,  and  feel  sure  that  the 
** Great  Father"  will  restore  to  them  the  lands  thus  suddenly  taken  from  them,  and 
which  had  been  their  homes  from  time  immemorial.  The  old  chiefs  spoke  feelingly 
on  the  subject  of  their  ever-decreasing  domain,  showing  how,  little  by  little,  the 
white  man  had  encroached  upon  it,  and  they  had  never  resisted,  and  now  even  of 
what  little  is  left  they  wanted  to  take  the  half. 

Herewith  will  be  found  report  of  Rev.  H.  Burt,  missionary  in  charge,  at  this  agency, 
which  please  publish  as  part  of  this  report. 

LOWER  BRUL6  agency. 

The  averal^e  number  of  Indians  drawing  rations  at  this  agency  during  the  past 
year  is  1,386.  In  compliance  with  section  9  of  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 1884, 
X  sabmit  the  following  census: 

Males 678 

Females 751 

No.  of  males  above  eight^'en  years  of  age   342 

No.  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 447 

No.  of  school  children  be,tween  six  and  sixteen  years 321 

No.  of  school-houses  at  or  connected  with  agency 3 

No.  of  schools  in  operation 1 

No,  of  children  attendinj:  each  school j \i6 


'n 


Names  of  teachers  employed  and  yearly  salaries  paid, 

C.  D.  Bon,  principal  and  teacher  )  ^-.on 

E.  Healey,         do.       do.       do.      J ^^"^ 

Mrs.  L.  Bon,  matron,    \  -o^ 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Healey,  do.  J *°" 

H.  B.  Johnson,  seamstress ^ 300 

C.  Johnson,  lau  ndress 300 

A.  Johnson,  cook 300 

Conduct  of  iribe^ 

As  a  general  thing  the  tribe  has  been  quiet  and  contented.  The  only  disturbance 
felt  was  caused  l>v  the  sale  of  li([nor  (referred  to  in  report  of  Major  Gregory,  clerk  in 
charge).  This  I  trust  has  to  a  gn*at  extent  been  checked  by  the  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  parties  engaged  in  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  intent  of  the  law  was 
averted  by  suspending  of  sentence  by  the  court. 

The  shooting  of  Eggs  on-head  by  two  white  men  cansed  for  a  time  great  excite- 
ment, and  is  yet  referred  to  by  the  Indians  as  a  great  wrong  left  unpunished.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  convict  the  parties  connected  with  this  murder,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  confidence  in  Indian  teHtimony  and  the  general  prejudice  against  Indians  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  gnilty  parties  were  let  oft' on  the  plea  of  self-defense. 

Farming, 

Although,  through  the  efforts  of  the  clerk  in  charge  and  his  able  additional  farmer, 
Mr.  M.  Donnelly,  some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  farming  operations  at  this 
agency  during  the  year,  yet,  until  tin  se  Indians  can  be  induce<l  or  compelled  to  take 
lands 4n  severalty,  no  great  or  permanent  im])rovement  can  be  looked  for.  The  fail- 
ure of  crops  agnin  this  year  will,  no  doubt,  retard  futnre  progress.  The  lands,  too, 
are  none  of  the  best,  '*  Gumbo  "  or  alkaline  soil  prevailing  to  a  large  extent.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  tribe  to  locate  it  on  the  proposed  res- 
ervation, above  where  they  now  are,  and  opposite  the  Crow  Creek  Reserve,  thus  giv- 
ing them  better  lands,  more  timber,  and  protecting  them  from  whisky  selling  by  their 
frontage  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reserve. 

Police. 

The  reduction  of  the  police  force  at  this  agency  is  felt  very  much.  There  is  in  this 
tribe  an  unruly  element  that  constantly  needs  to  be  kept  in  check.  With  the  present 
force  of  only  nine  men  this  is  very  difticult.  The  police  constantly  complain  of  their 
inability  to  enfore  their  orders  among  this  part  of  the  people,  armed  as  they  are  with 
improved  arms,  whereas  the  police  are  unarmed,  except  with  revolvers.  I  believe  that 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  here  demands  the  increase  of  the  force  to  it«  original 
namber,  at  least,  and  also  the  disarming  of  the  tribe,  as  far  as  rifles  and  revolvers  at 
any  rate. 
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Schools, 

I  Qxn  now  hopeful  id  regard  to  the  working  of  th<'  GoverniDent  boardiDg  school  here. 
I  have  st'cured  the  serviccH  of  experienced  people  for  its  conduct,  and  feel  sure  that 
everything  will  be  done  to  make  success  only  a  queHtion  of  time.  The  school  taiild- 
ings  are  too  small,  and  additional  ones  should  be  built,  so  as  to  accommo<late  at  least 
double  the  present  number.  Day  schools  iu  the  ditferent  camps  should  also  be  started, 
and  I  intend  to  make  a  btrong  effort  during  the  ]>reHent  year  in  this  direction. 

The  report  of  clerk  in  charge  at  this  agency  will  be  found  herewith,  and  I  have  to 
request  that  it  may  be  made  part  of  this  re{H)rt. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  universal  good 
conduct  of  agency  employ6«  of  consolidated  agency.  The  labor  to  be  performed  in  all 
departments  is  both  constiint  and  often  most  trying.  I  often  feel  that  more  is  de- 
manded of  them,  from  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  than  of  any  other  ihen  employed 
by  the  Government,  and  yet  no  disposition  to  complain  is  shown,  but  all  cheerfully 
labor  in  their  various  positions.  The  intiueuce  of  employes,  for  good  or  bad,  is  vt-ry 
great.  The  Indians  are  brought  in  close  contact  with  them,  and  are  quick  to  observe 
their  language  and  general  conduct.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  truthfully  affirm  that, 
almost  without  an  exception,  the  example  of  the  euiploy<^s  at  this  agt^ncy  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Indians  as  far  as  good  conduct,  proper  language,  and  faithful 
service  can  tend  to  this  end. 

The  future  of  these  Indians  is  full  of  promise,  if  kindly,  firm,  and  honest  efforts  can 
be  made  for  them  for  a  time,  schools  properly  conducted,  lauds  given  in  severalty, 
and  a  sufficient  police  force  to  enforce  orders  and  punish  crime.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  people  will  steadily  improve  and  eventually  become  tit  for  citizenship  and  self- 
maintenance. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  GASMANN, 

i'uUed  Staien  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


LowKR  BRULit;  Agkxcy,  Dak., 

Septemhvr  1,  \r^h. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  accordance  with  your  instructionH.  the  follow- 
ing n']M>rt  of  th«s  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency-  The  IndiauH,  during  the  past 
year,  have  remained  quiet,  and  have  paid  niofe  attention  to  farming  than  they  have 
done  in  any  previous  \ear.  Early  in  the  spring  the  additional  farmer  went  out  into 
the  Indian  oampH,  aiding  and  encouraging  them  in  their  work  in  «'very  possihle  way, 
an(!  the  result  was  that  they  ]ilanted  iVZ  acres  in  potatoes,  \VZ\  in  corn,  ami  6*2  in  veg- 
etabh^s;  besides  this,  124  acrcM  wen*  M*eded  in  wheat  an<l  HT)  in  oafs,  in  all,  t^r>7  acres, 
a  gain  of  l.')7  acres  over  the  year  previous.  The  weather  duiing  the  entire  season  liaa 
been  very  unfavorable  for  onr  crops:  what  rain  we  had  during  tin*  early  parr  of  the 
season  was  not  at  all  benelicial  to  veg4*tatioii,  and  the  wi'atluT  l>«'ing  very  cold  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  very  hot  during  the  day,  the  ((UiMMjUcnce  was  that  the  crop  rf 
wheat  and  oats  provi'd  an  entire  failure.  The  coin,  jjotaioes.  and  vegetables  were 
doing  well  until  entiiely  destroyed  by  a  terrihle  hailstorm  on  .Inly  '-^4,  l."^K».  Our 
Indians  feel  very  much  discouraged,  more  especially  hose  who  s«»\ved  small  grain, 
this  lu'ing  the  sccoikI  season  that  their  cro]is  have  failed  them.  1  fear  they  will  1h» 
very  reluctant  to  try  sowing  small  grain  another  year.  During  the  year  Just  ended 
the  Indians  broke  for  themselves  llt>  acns  of  land,  and  H)  acres  wen*  broken  by 
agency  teams  for  Indians  who  diil  not  have  any  teams 

Last  spring  I  issued  to  these  Indians  7:<  head  of  domestic  cattle  and  20  yok<'s  of 
oxen.  Each  person  ret'civing  any  signed  a  pledge  not.  to  sell,  trade,  or  kill  the  animal 
given  him,  and  up  to  this  time  I  have  heard  of  only  a  few  <;ases  in  which  this  pledge 
has  not  heeii  kept. 

The  Iinlians  have  <'>rectcd  about  twenty  log-honsi's  ilnring  the  last  year,  the  only 
expense  incurred  by  the  (Jov«'rnineiit  being  the  do<»rs  and  windows.  Quite  a  numlv*r 
of  houses  have  be«'n  moved  from  the  camps  on  White  Kiver  Xo  ditferent  ]HuntH  on 
Medi(  ine  Creek,  and  in  many  cases  I  was  compelled  to  furnish  new  doors  and  windows 
for  them. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  was  in  scRsion  ten  months  during  the  year,  the  av- 
erage attendance  being  24  pupils.  The  Indiaii-i  seem  to  be  backward  in  seiuling  their 
children  to  school,  ami  the  attendance  lias  not  beon  as  large  as  1  wished  for.    This  is 
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to  a  great  degree  to  be  accounted  W*  In  the  fact  that  Indians,  as  a  nile,  do  not  com- 
pel children  to  attend  school,  and,  of  course,  they  not  liking  the  restriction  which  is 
thus  inipo8«*d  upon  them  are  not  willing  to  do  so.  I  am  in  hopes  that  this  feeling 
will,  as  ea<'h  year  passes  by,  decrease,  and  that  our  Indians  will  see,  not  only  the 
necessity,  but  the  benefit  of  placing  their  children  in  school.  In  a  council  recently 
held  with  the  chiefs  upon  this  subject,  after  explaining  fully  to  them  the  advantages 
they  derive  from  schools,  they  promised  me  that,  upon,  the  opening  of  our  school  it 
should  be  filled.  The  school  was  under  the  cbarge  of  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Bon  until  April 
1,  1885,  at  which  time  he  resigned  his  position  as  principal,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Edward  Healey,  an  experienced  teacher,  under  whcse  management  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  our  school  will  improve. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  day  schools  be  established  in  Medicine  Bull's 
and  Black  Dog's  camps ;  at  each  place  there  is  a  school-house,  20  by  40.  These  schools 
could  be  started  at  very  little  expense,  as  these  houses  are  in  a  fair  state  of  repairs, 
the  main  expense  being  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  these  could  be  obtained  from 
amoni;  the  returnetl  pupils  from  Hampton,  Va. 

In  January  .last  one  of  our  Indians,  **  Eggs-on-head,''  was  killed  by  two  white  men 
near  Dry  Inland,  about  12  miles  below  theagency.     It  seems  that  these  men  were  en- 
gaged in  hauling  timber  from  the  reservatiim,  and  that  this  Indian  tried  to  stop  them. 
Angry  words  passed  between  them,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Indian  was  shot.    Be- 
lieving that  a  willful  murder  had  been  committed,  I  caused  the  arrest  of  these  men, 
and  they  were  tried  before  the  United  Stares  court  at  Yankton,  Dak.,  in  April  last,  ana 
both  acquitted.     It  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  jury  willing  to  take  the 
tuitiniony  of  an  Indian  against  a  white  man,  and  I  believe  that  had  all  the  parties 
concerned  bren  white  then  a  conviction  would  have  been  obtained. 

During  the  past  winter  we  were  troubled  a  great  deal  by  Indians  obtaining  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  and  being  drunk  in  the  agency.  The  police  were  iuHtructed  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  detect  the  parties  engaged  in  this  trHfiic,  and  to  stop  it.  They  soon 
traced  it  to  certain  parties  in  Chamberlain,  Dak.,  about  5  miles  from  the  agency'.  I 
caused  the  ai  rest  of  one  of  these  men,  the  teHtiinoii>  against  him  being  positive.  At  the 
April  term  of  the  United  States  court  at  Yankton,  Dak.,  he  was  indicted,  and  the  ev- 
idence being  ^iostro!lgalld  ))OHitive  that,  upon  being  arraigned,  he  pleaded  guilty;  bat 
Beotence  was  suspended  during  good  behavior  by  the  court.  Unquestionably  such  a 
coiirM?  ha«  a  tendeney  to  prevent  the  accused  party  from  any  further  attempt  to  sell 
liniior  to  Indians,  but  does  it  kee])  others  from  <loing  so?  I  think  not,  for  so  long  as 
^bere  i8  a  hope  that  they  too  will  eseape  puuiHhinent  so  long  will  men  be  found  on 
the  frontier  who  will  engage  in  this  unlawful  trade.  The  law  should,  in  my  opinion, 
l**  enforced  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  those  ctmvicted  punished.  Then  I  believe  this 
tratlic  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  broken  up. 

The  police  force,  as  now  all(»wed  by  the  Government,  consists  t)f  one  captain,  one  ser- 
ff^wX,  and  seven  ])iivates,  and  is,  in  niv  opinion,  altogether  too  small  a  force  for  this 
agency.  I  earin-stly  reeoniineiid  that  this  force  may  be  increased  to  its  original  niim- 
Wof  ninetei'ii  men.  During  the  past  year  but  one  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
f'»rce.  I  have  found  them  both  willing  and  ready  to  do  any  duty  imposed  upon  them. 
The  pay  beinj:  so  small,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  onr  best  men  to  serve  as  police- 
^<'n,  ill  eons,  ({iienee  of  w  Inch  the  force  is  not  what  1  would  wish  them  to  Iw. 

The  mission  work  at  this  a^jiMicy  continues  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Luke  C. 
Walker,  of  the  Ef)iseopal  (Minrch,  and  it  gives  me  ple^isure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
good  work  he  is  doing  among  onr  Indians. 

Verv  respect  lull  V,  voiir  obedient  servant, 

HENKY  E.  GKEGOKY, 

Clerk  in  Charge. 
Mr.  John  G.  Gasmann. 

Cnited  Statta  Indian  Agent j  Crow  Cretk  and  Louur  Brule  Agency^  Dak. 


Dkvil's  Lake  Aoknty,  Fort  Tottkn,  Dak., 

ISept ember  1,  IH^f). 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  animal  report  for  the   vear  ended  June  '.JO, 
l^'H,-,. 

This  reservation  contains,  or  <lid  contain,  !2:JO,4(K)  acres,  but  by  a  mistake  in  running 
the  western  Imundary  line,  a  loss  to  the  Indians  of  about  34,tiO()  acr«'s  has  resulted  ; 
conwquently  the  reservation  only  contains  UM),400  acres,  and  is  described  in  the 
treaty  as  follows : 

BefEinnini;  at  the  nioi<t  easterly  point  of  I)evir«  Lake,  thrnco  along  the  waters  of  said  lake  to  tho 
tt<h*i  wfHterly  point  of  the  same*:  thenc«*  on  a  direct  linn  To  tho  nearest  point  on  the  Cheyenne  River ; 
H)«-iic6  itowu  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  hiwest  end  of  "Aspeu  Island,"  and  thence  on  a  direct 
une  to  the  pUce  of  beginning. 
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A  portion  of  this  reservation  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Totten.  The  land  is  of  good  quality,  with  miflicient  woodland  ^about  20,000  acres), 
if  protected  from  fire  and  waste,  to  supply  the  Indians  with  fuel  and  fencing  for  all 
time  to  come. 

The  Indians  on  the  reservation  consist  of  the  Sisseton,  Wahpetou,  and  Cut- Head 
ban<ls  of  Sioux.  By  the  census  taken  up  to  June  30, 188'),  the  Indians  number  926,  as 
follows  :  Males  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  225  ;  females  twenty-one  years  old 
and  upwards,  282 ;  males  under  twenty-one  years  old,  202 ;  females  under  twenty-one 
years  old,  217.  Of  thiH  number  there  are  239  males  above  eighteen,  and  3l8  ftimales 
above  fourteen  years  old,  and  209  children  of  both  sexes  of  school-going  ages,  viz, 
from  six  to  sixteen  years. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Ab«mt2<  0  heads  of  families  are  located  on  individnal  claims,  with  more  or  less  im- 
provements, from  I  to  75  acres  iu  extent.  The  aggregate  area  under  crops  of  all 
Kinds  is  about  3,000  acres,  which  will  yield  about  40,000  buHhels  of  "wheat,  15,000 
of  oats,  5,000  of  corn,  besides  potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  abundance. 
About  &l\0  acres  6f  new  land  have  been  broken  this  year.  Since  my  last  report  but 
little  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  numbrr  and  kind  of  Indian  industries,  abnnt 
all  having  become  confirmed  farmers,  who  are  advancing  surely  and  steadily  by  add- 
ing to  their  fields  «very  year,  giving  more  attention  to  the  preparation  of  their  land 
for  grain,  and  in  securing  a  betti^r  quality  of  seed  wheat. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  I  have  again  organized  clubs  amongst  the  Indians  for 
the  ])urpose  of  purchasing  self-binders,  reapers,  and  mowing  machines  with  the 
money  paid  them  for  flour  purchased  for  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  and  for  wood 
delivered  for  the  agency  and  schools.  They  have  purchased  during  the  year  .7 
self-binders  (McCormick^s),  at  $180  each  ;  2  Daisy  reapers,  at  i^O  each,  and  3  mow- 
ing machines,  at  $f)0  each,  aggregating  $l,(>20.  These  maehines  were  <lelivered  at  a 
convenient  railroad  depot  (Bartlett),  from  whence  they  were  hauled  to  the  agency  by 
the  Indians. 

The  Indians  have  also  purchased  f>om  the  trader  6  mowing  machines,  and  1  from 
a  white  neighbor,  at  $75  each,  which  makes  a  total  of  $2,145  paid  for  farm  machinery 
from  the  proceeds  of  farm  prodnctiouH. 

The  trader  has  paid  the  Indians  SH,0O<l  for  sundries,  as  follows:  Down  wood,  1,500 
cords  at  $3  per  cord,  $4,500;  wheat,  700  bushels  at  55  cents  per  bushel,  $380  ;  bran, 
10,000  pounds,  at  50  cents  per  cwt,  $50;  buffalo  bones,  190  tons,  $800;  hay,  60 
t«>ns,  at  $4  per  ton.  $240;  potatoes,  150  bushels,  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  $45.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  they  have  sold  like  sundries  at  the  towns  on  the  bonlers  of  the  res- 
ervation to  the  amount  of  at  least  $8,000.  I  purchased  from  them  fortheTnrtle  Moun- 
tain Indians  857  j  sacks  of  flour,  and  225  for  issue  to  the  destitute  Indians  here,  at  $iper 
100  pounds,  amounting  t^^gether  to  $2,l()5.  Hay  for  stock  $240,  and  wood  for  schools 
and  agency,  $1,400,  making  a  total  of  $17,825  earned  from  the  farms  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

AGENCY  GRIST-MILL. 

An  addition  to  the  mill  has  been  built,  and  another  run  of  stone  with  the  neces- 
sary connections,  &c.,  has  been  put  in  the  mill  at  a  cont  of  $1,000.  We  have 
now  a  good  mill  with  three  run  of  stone  f«>r  wheat  and  one  for  corn  and  feed,  with  all 
the  ap]>liaiices  necessary  to  make  a  good  grade  of '*  straight  family  flour."  A  toll  of  one- 
tenth  is  taken  from  the  Indians,  and  the  flour  productMl  therefrom  is  sohl  to  pay  the 
engineer  and  miller,  an  the  funds  allowed  for  ein])loy<^8  is  not  sutticient  to  cover  the 
expense  of  running  tin*  mill.  The  receipts  from  flour  and  bran  prcMluced  from  toll 
takt'U  during  the  past  season,  and  <aHh  received  for  grimliiig  grain  for  white  people, 
amounted  to  $1,049.48.  Kxpense  of  running  mill,  including  iiew  flues  in  iMtiler,  was 
$935.44,  leaving  a  balance  of  $114. (^,  besidcH  (>,550  pounds  flour  and  11,747  pounds 
bran  remaining  unsold,  which  will  bring  about  $200,  leaving  a  balance  of  a  littleover 
$200  to  commence  operations  at  the  mill  the  coming  season. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

Four  new  buildinirs  were  erected  during  the  year,  viz  : 

One  office,  18  by  30,  one  story. 

One  dwelling-bouse,  18  by  32,  two  stories,  with  a  kitchen  14  by  14,  one  and  one-half 
stories. 

The  office  and  dwelling-house  are  lathed  and  plastered,  and  painted  inside  and  out 
They  have  gcM>d  foundations  and  are  in  everj-  way  goo<l,  first-class  buildings. 

One  blacksmith's  sho]),  22  by  40,  one  story,  bricked  up  all  around  inside  between  the 
stodding,  boarded,  napered,  and  sided,  roof  and  sides  painted  with  mineral  paint,  a 
goo<l  second  plank  floor,  with  two  firt*s,  forges  and  chimneys  all  complete. 
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0  e  carpenter  shop,  22  by  50,  two  stories,  first  story  for  carpex^ter,  and  the  upper 
story  diyided  into  fonr  rooms,  two  rooms  to  be  used  for  saddler's  shop  and  storeroom  for 
same,  and  the  other  two  rooms  to  be  used  for  paint  shop  and  store  room  for  same. 
Tbeee  fonr  rooms  are  lathed  and  plastered,  with  a  chimney  in  the  saddler  and  paint 
shop  running  np  from  both  ends  of  the  carpenter  shop  below.  ,  The  carpenter  shop  is 
lathed  but  not  plastered.  Tbese  buildings  have  good  stone  fonndations  and  are  built 
of  good  material.  The  work  has  been  <lone  in>a  thontugh,  workmanlike  manner  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000,  including  about  $200  expended  on  repairs  of  agent's  house.  Borne  of 
the  regular  and  irregular  employes  assisted  at  the  work,  when  not  busy  at  their  reg- 
ular work,  which  will  probatily  increase  the  total  expense  to  $5,000. 

I  have  also  built  a  bakery  16  by  32,  one  and  one-half  stories,  at  a  cost  of  $500,  for 
the  new  school. 

INDIAN   HOUSES. 

All  buildings  occupied  by  Indians  are  log,  built  by  themselves,  covered  with  earth 
and  without  floors,  except  a  few. 

During  the  winter  material  for  roofu,  doors,  and  windows,  costing  $3,000,  was  de- 
livered at  the  agency,  and  $702  allowed  Tor  employment  of  white  and  Indian  carpen- 
ters to  do  the  work  of  repairing  houNCs  and  building  granaries.  Up  to  June  30,  18rt5, 
thirty-Hix  houses  and  granaries  were  roofed,  floored,  and  windows  put  in,  and  fixed 
np.  I  have  authority  to  purchase  additional  lumber  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  and  to 
expend  a  further  su:n  of  $702  for  labor  to  continue  this  description  of  work  on  the 
reservation,  and  by  fall  I  expect  to  have  the  material  used  up  and  from  seventy  to 
eighty  buildings  roofed,  floored,  and  repaired.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  expended 
for  material  and  labor  would  hardly  be  sntficient  to  build  granaries  and  repair  Indian 
boases  with  floors,  windows,  and  doors,  and  make  these  habitations  tenable  until  by 
their  own  industry  they  can  build  frame  houses. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

We  have  one  frame  building,  two  stories,  30  by  50,  for  a  boys'  industrial  school, 
which  is  in  all  respects  suitable,  and  when  repaired  will  be  occupied  by  the  larger 
boysv  for  whom  it  was  originally  Iniilt.  It  has  been  used  by  the  Sisters  for  the  smaller 
boys  and  girls  since  the  building  formerly  use<l  for  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  tire, 
ftod  the  boys'  school  has  been  conducted  in  old  dilapidated  log  buildings. 

A  new  school-house  is  now  being  erected  under  contract — 3,'S  by  100  feet,  one  and 
one-half  stories — and  when  completed  will  be  occupied  by  the  Sisters  for  boys  up  to 
twelve  years  old  and  girls  of  all  ages.  This  building  will  supply  a  great  need,  but 
its  capacity  is  about  one-third  what  it  should  be  or  that  is  required. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  pcdice  force  at  this  agency  are  faithful  and 
efficient,  and  perform  all  their  duties  cheerfully  aud  ]>roniptly. 

INDIAN   JUDGES. 

I  must  again  repeat  that  if  these  men  were  under  pay,  they  would  be  of  much 
more  assistance  to  the  agent  in  ])reventing  and  di'tectijig  many  small  but  annt»ying 
oflens«*s  and  disputes  amongst  the  Indians.  It  is  hardly  to  he  expected  of  any  man 
to  give  his  time  an<l  incur  the  ill-will  of  his  neighbors  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
where  there  is  neither  honor  nor  emolnnient  connected  with  the  office.  However,  the 
decisions  are  generally  just,  hut  the  judges  are  not  so  regular  in  their  atren<lance  on 
court  days  as  when  tirst  appointed.  Theni  have  been  forty-eight  cases  tried,  and  flues 
to  the  amount  of  $1^^  inij)os<»d  during  the  year,  and  taken  uj)  on  my  ac<'onnt  current. 
I  think  the  proper  disposition  of  this  money  would  be  to  ])ay  the  judges  a  per  diem 
allowance  for  each  day  of  attendance  at  court. 

MORALS. 

1  challenge  a  comparison  in  this  respect  with  any  community  iu  the  States  of  the 
same  size,  and  venture  the  assurance  that  the  odds  will  he  largely  in  favor  of  these 
Indians. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Industrial  Boarding  School  for  Boys  aud  Girls  is  conducted  under  ccmtract  by 
theOrey  Nuns  of  Montreal,  and  has  been  und»'r  their  management  since  lH74.  The  Gov- 
eniment  clothes  aud  subsists  the  children,  and  pays  $12.50  per  capita  per  quailer  to  the 
Slaters,  who  furoish  all  teachers  and  help  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  school . 
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The  Sisters  board  and  clothe  themselves  and  their  assistants.  There  was  an  averaji^e 
attendance  at  this  school  daring  the  year  of  61  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  who  are  as 
far  advanced  in  their  studies  as  boys  and  girls  of  similar  ages  in  the  States,  and  re- 
flect mnch  credit  upon  the  Sisters  and  all  t^mploy^s  connected  with  the  school. 

We  have  also  an  industrial  boarding  school  for  larger  boys,  which  has  had  a  regular 
attendance  of  30  scholars.  This  school  has  a  farm  and  vegetable  garden  which  is 
cultivated  by  the  boys  under  the  inNtructious  of  an  industrial  teacher  (see  statistical 
report  of  boys*  school).  Two  day  schmils  were  conducted  by  native  teachers  under 
the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  native  missionary,  is  the 
teacher  at  Wood  Lake,  and  Mr.  Flnte  at  Crow  Hill. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  Catholic.  The  baptismal  record 
shows  900  baptisms  since  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  and  112  during  the  last 
year.  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  who  speaks  the  Indian  lan- 
guage fluently,  is  working  a  wonderful  change  amongst  these  people  by  his  untiring 
zeal  and  eloquent  instructions.  Since  his  connection  with  the  mission  (three  year^) 
eigltty-tliree  marriag*'S  have  bneu  publicly  solemnized  in  the  church  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation  during  divine  service,  and  the  contracting  parties  fully  understand 
that  death  only  can  relieve  thetu  from  their  obligations,  and  that  under  no  condition 
can  they  '*  throw  away  a  wife  and  take  another.'* 

SURVEY  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

There  is  a  force  now  surveying  three  townships  into  40-acre  tracts,  and  when  the 
survey  is  completed  allotments  will  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  my  report  of  this  agency,  I  will  simply  state  what  these  people.actn- 
ally  need  to  place  them  on  a  sure  and  solid  footing  toward  independence  and  success: 
First,  go(Nl,  ample,  and  healthy  sc1hm>1  accouimoflatiotis  for  all  children  of  school  going 
ages,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  romp*nsation  of  suitable  teachers  in  the  schools, 
shops,  and  farms,  and  from  $.">0,0(X)  to  $(>0,(K>0  to  be  expended  in  \aork  animals — mares, 
oxen,  and  gradedstock  animals  t'O  l>reed  from — and  material  for  houses.  The  gra<led 
animals  are  about  twice  as  prolitic  as  onr  scrub  catrle,  and  command  more  money  in 
the  market;  beHides,  these  ]>eople  Hhoulil  have  something  beHitles  grsin  to  depend  upon 
for  a  living,  and  their  existence  and  h«*a1th  re<|uire  fresh  meat.  We  have  now  upon 
the  reservation  twenty  good  spans  of  American  mares,  well  cured  for  and  doing  gno<l 
service;  forty  or  fifty  more  spans  would  be  none  too  many  to  su})ply  onr  wants.  It 
is  hard  to  be  ini]>ortnned  day  after  day  for  work  anim:ils  by  men  who  are  anxif>us  and 
willing  to  work  and  have  n4»t  tin*  means.  There  are  young  men  who  hav<*  farm  houses 
and  stabicH,  and  do  their  work  with  borrowrd  teams.  Why  c;iu't  they  all  be  furniMhrd 
at  once,  and  the  Indian  allowed  to  advance  when  he  de^ireH  to  do  so?  All  we  want 
is  animals  and  implements,  and  these  people  are  able  to  caro  for  themselves. 

TURTLE   MOUNTAIN   UKSERVATION. 

This  rewervation  consists  of  two  towuHliips,  and  was  net  a]>Rrt  by  Kxecntive  order 
for  the  Turtle  Mountain  anc^  Pembina  Han<l  of  (Jhinpewas.  There  an?  now  living  on 
the  reservation  anil  adjacent,  K\  In<iians,  full-blood,  and  731  American  half-breeds, 
pn*Hent  when  tin'  census  was  taken  in  .Inne.  TIhtc  are  also  about  400  half-breeds 
not  classed  as  Anieri<'an  who  came  acroHH  the  line  from  Manitoba  after  having  dis- 
poned of  their  scrip  and  lands  insiied  to  them  by  the  Canadian  (Tovernment.  I'wo 
years  ago  SH>,'»(M)  wa^  expended  in  2n  yoke  of  work  oxen,  10  wauonn,  40  plown,  10  har- 
rows, some  hoes,  scythes,  rakes,  a  xew,  and  provisions.  Last  year  the  amount  was  only 
$5,000,  «n<l  (udy  sntticed  to  furnish  ))rovisions — pork  and  flour,  and  some  s«'ed  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetahh's.  The  amount  ol  provisions  would  not  admit  of 
making  a  r«*gnlar  issue  to  all.  so  that  only  the  full-blood  Indians  and  destitute  half- 
breeds  could  1m'  hupplied.  The  ration  was  \'2  pounds  Hour  and  h  pounds  |M)rk  per 
head  ))er  month,  whieh  was  donhli'd  in  the  spring  and  continne<l  through  the  Hum- 
mer during  the  working  season.  There  is  great  }»overty  and  want  among  these 
people,  who  should  be  assisted  more  lilM-rally  in  the  way  of  work  aninuils  and  imple- 
ments of  ^11  kinds.  In  a  fornifr  r«'port  I  invited  the  attention  of  the  Depurtment  to 
their  wants,  and  I  again  n^peat  that  !^-')0.00()  would  about  supply  their  wants  and 
furnish  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  their  ow  n  living. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  crops  cultivated  by  the  Indians  at  Turtle  Mount* 
ain  during  the  past  year:  Hy  balf-bre<*dsonthe  Kes4'rvation  :  Wheat,  l.V.)  acres;  Oat«, 
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%i  acres ;  potatoes,  18^  acres ;  vegetables,  44  acres ;  turnips,  10  acres ;  barley,  5  acres ; 
and  MO  acres  of  new  breaking. 

By  the  fnll-blood  Indians:  Wbeat,  32  acres;  oats,  2^  acres;  potatoes,  8^  acres; 
Tegetables,  7f  acres  ;  turinps,  3^  acres;  and  47  acres  of  new  breaking 

By  American  half-breeds  living  off  the  reservation  :  Wheat,  135  acres ;  oats,  31  acres ; 
potatoes,  20  acres;  turnips,  6^  acres;  vegetables,  30  acres;  and  141  acres  of  new 
breaking. 

A  day  school  and  a  boarding  school  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year. 
The  lioarding- school  buildings  were  erected  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  school 
taught  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70  during  the  six  months 
.previous  to  June  30,  18*<5.     The  day  school  was  conducted  by  Father  Malo,  with  an 
average  attendance  of   40.     The  conipenKation  for  conducting  boarding  schools  at 
such  remote  )>]ac«*s  is  too  small,  as  all  HU])plies  have  to  be  hauled  a  long  distance  by 
teams,  which  renders  it  almost  imposHible  to  carry  on  the  schools  successfully  for  the 
amount  of  money  allowed.     If  civilization  on  this,  or  any  reservation,  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  through  the  Hchools,  and  I  trust  that  Congress  will  make  generous  and 
ample  appropriations  for  their  support. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CRAMSIE,  ^ 

United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak"., 

August  IH,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  July  1, 
1885,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  this  ray  second  annual  report  for  the  year 
1884  and  1885 : 

As  the  result  of  the  census  just  completed,  there  are  1,304  Indians  upon  this  reserva- 
tion,^ follows  : 

Arickarees 529 

Gros  Ventres 435 

Mandans 340 

Total 1,304 

Of  this  number  1,118  are  drawing  regular  weekly  rations,  while  the  balance  (Gros 
Ventres,  115 ;  Mandans,  70  ;  in  all,  186)  are  living  about  40  miles  west  of  Fort  Berthold, 
'where  they  have  settled  in  a  village,  supporiing  themselves  by  hunting,  lishing,  &o. 
This  band  of  Indians,  under  the  leadership  of  Crow  Flies  High,  quite  a  noted  Gros 
Ventre  character,  sejmrated  from  the  bands  of  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans 
of  this  place  several  years  agt),  owing  to  a  disagreement  on  the  part  of  Crow  Flies 
High  and  the  present  Gros  Ventres  chief  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  former  to 
the  distinguished  honor  of  chieftainship.  Being  defeated  in  his  ends,  Crow  Flies 
High  and  his  followers  migrated  to  Fort  Buford,  120  miles  westol  here,  and  remained 
there,  supporting  themselves  till  last  autumn,  when  they  were  ordered  away  by  the 
commanding  officer  at  the  post  and  settled  on  the  Little*Knife  River,  where  they  are 
now.  They  are,  however,  gradually  coming  back  to  Fort  Berthold,  prompted  m  so 
doing  from  the  fact  of  seeing  so  many  of  our  Indians  endeavoring  to  secure  their  own 
subsistence  by  plowing  and  cultivating  land  allotted  to  them  and  which  seems  to 
create  in  them  a  strong  desire  to  do  likewise. 

CONDUCT. 

•  The  conduct  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  for  the  past  year  has  been,  indeed, 
remarkable.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  nor  could  there  be  produced  a  band  of  so 
many  whites  amcmg  whom  so  little  crime  has  been  coumiitted.  The  only  phase  of 
crime  of  any  character  reported  has  been  a  few  cases  of  theft.  Contentions  among 
them  do  arise,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  them  to  go  beyond  the  police  for 
adjustment  and  to  reach  the  agent^s  ears. 

agriculture. 

The  determination  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  our  Indians  toward  becoming 
self-supporting  is  indeed  great,  and  the  number  greatly  increased  over  last  year,  and 
they  are  gradually  becoming  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  white  man^s  ways  are 
the  ways  for  them  also.  They  have  taken  hold  with  such  positive  determination^  as 
leads  me  to  think  that  with  a  little  assistance  they  will  never  drop  back  to  idle  exist- 
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ence  a^aiu.  DnnDg  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  I  took  a  decided  stand  with  them 
and  tried  to  inypresH  them  with  the  advantages  of  being  independent  of  the  Qreat 
Father,  and  of  the  disadvantage  of  living  as  tliey  have  for  years  huddled  together  in 
a  village  of  perhaps  two  hundred  log  hnts  confined  within  half  a  mile  square,  and  that, 
in  order  to  receive  any  assistance,  they  must  agroe  to  move  from  the  village  upon  al- 
lotments of  land  to  be  given  them,  and  commence  work  by  breaking  prairie  land  and 
building  houses  upon  their  respective  claims.  This  idea  they  were  some  weeks  reflect- 
ing  upoii,  when  the  Arickarees  were  the  tirst  to  take  the  step  toward  civilization. 
In  the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  well  out  of  the  ground,  we  commenced 
this  work  by  allotting  pieces  of  land  to  two  Arickarees,  on  selections  made  by  them, 
within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  started  them  breaking  land,  a  task  which  seemed 
to  them  impossible,  but  by  constant  attention  we  succeeded  m  getting  them  and  their 
ponies  so  they  could  proceed  with  the  work  alone,  and  the  work  in  general  would  re- 
flect credit  upon  the  whites. 

The  others,  seeing  that  this  idea  was  not  all  talk,  soon  concluded  to  try  it  also,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  during  which  time  the 
land  could  be  plowed,  about  <me  huudred  Indians  have  been  located  on  allotments  of 
lands,  upon  which  they  are  to  make  homes  for  themselves,  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tan«e  from  each  other,  and  there  is  on  each  of  these  several  allotments  more  or  less 
evidence  of  their  determination  to  live  different  lives,  in  the  form  of  some  work  done, 
either  land  broken,  bay  stacked,  or  houses  built.  The  fact  that  so  many  whites  have 
witbin  the  last  few  years  settled  on  the  public  domain  between  this  place  and  Bis- 
marck, on  the  thoroughfare  over  which  the  Indians  are  wont  to  travel,  has  had  a  good 
influence  to  encourage  them  in  this  direction. 

The  most  diflicult  obstruction  which  we  have  had  to  encounter  among  the  Indians 
has  been  a  lack  of  tenacity  to  work.  It  is  here  the  natural  instinct  of  the  Indian 
shows  itself.  They  »e«m  to  tire  quickly,  and  are  constantly  offering  excus«*s  to  be 
absent  from  their  work,  either  lo  look  for  a  lost  pony  or  to  visit  some  sick  relative,  or 
some  other  frivolous  excuse.  It  ison  this  account  that  they  require  constant  attention, 
and  it  is  only  by  a  constant  drive,  which  we  have  given  them,  that  they  have  accom- 
plished so  much.  It  is  certainly  an  encouraging  sight  to  behold,  where  in  the  month 
of  March  last  not  a  house  was  to  be  seen,  houses  built  entirely  by  Indians  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  for  50  or  60  miles,  and  from  flfty  to  sixty  in 
number  ;  all  of  which  is  convincing  evidence  that  our  Indians  are  anxious  to  do  for 
themselves. 

If  it  were  a  possible  thing  to  issue  to  each  of  these  Indians  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  too  much  social  village,  work  and  stock  '*attle,  swine  or  chickens,  the  care 
of  the  Name  wonlil  create  in  them  a  desire  to  remain  more  at  home  to  care  for  such 
stock  than  to  roam  from  place  to  place.  The  t'Crins  upon  which  I  have  ittsued  work 
and  Ntock  cattle,  wagons,  harness,  &.C.,  have  been  that  those  Indians  receiving  them 
agreed  to  move  out  of  the  village  upon  lands  to  be  cultivated  by  them ;  and  to  remove 
the  houHes  formerly  occupied  by  them  in  the  village  to  th' ir  farms,  to  be  used  by 
them  for  stables  for  their  stock  ;  to  gather  hay  enough  to  keep  their  stock  through  the 
winter^  and  not  to  kill  the  increase,  a  custom  generally  practiced  ;  an<l  that  they  agree 
to  loan  such  property  that  may  be  issued  to  them  to  other  Indians.  The  idea  of  keep- 
ing sacred  for  their  own  immediate  use  all  things  issued  to  them  is  born  in  them,  and 
it  is  with  some  ditliculty  that  I  am  overcoming  this  evil.  It  is  only  to  those  who 
have  shown  a  desire  to  do  for  themselves  that  I  have  offered  assistance. 

,  SURVEY. 

Great  consternation  has  ariH<*n  among  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  fn)m  the 
fact  of  so  many  white  men  settling  on  or  near  the  reservation,  and  as  there  are  no 
marks  of  su'vey  it  is  almost  inqiossible  to  tell  whether  they  are  on  the  reservation 
or  not.  The  Indians  re;;ard  this  whole  t^ection  of  country  as  theirs,  and  in  the  abHence 
of  surveyors'  marks  of  boundary  it  isdillicult  to  im])ress  upon  them  the  true  bouiKlary, 
and  they  imagine  that  gradually  their  reserve  is  fast  falling  into  the  hands  of  thd 
whites  without  their  knowledge  or  coiieient.  I  trust  that  some  means  may  this  year 
be  devised  which  will  lead  to  the  resi'rvation  being  surveyed. 

REMOVAL  OF   AGKN'CY. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  this  agency,  whirh  is  in  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the 
reservation,  renders  t  he  overMight  of  our  ignorant  farmers  somewhat  ineonveuient,  from 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  seeiire  good  farming  lands  they  must  go  noine  distance  from 
the  agency  to  the  north  and  west.  This  does  not  ]>erinit  the  work  to  progress  to  ad- 
vantage, as  our  farmers  and  those  who  instruct  consume  so  much  time  in  going  and 
coming  to  and  fn»m  the  various  Indian  farms.  There  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
1>eantifnl  farming  land  about  25  miles  up  the  Missouri  River,  upon  the  reservation, 
which  in  extent  would  measure  from  8,000  to  16,000  aoree,  and  possessing  all  tho 
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&cilitie8  for  the  successful  impartiugof  iustruction  to  the  ludian  farmer,  from  the  fact 
of  it  being  perfectly  level  and  In  one  body,  with  plenty  of  pure  water  from  springs, 
and  timber  in'  quantity  for  both  building  and  fuel  purposes.  On  April  11,  1H85,  I 
suggested  the  propriety  of  removing  the  agency  to  this  place,  principally  for  the 
reasons  stated,  and  for  the  further  reason  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  agency 
buildings,  which  will,  I  fear,  in  a  short  time  be  beyond  repair,  and  at  present  it  requires 
&n  expenditure  of  about  18,000  to  place  them  in  repair.  Should  this  place  be  adopted 
the  Indians  could  all  be  located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  under  our  immediate  super- 
v^ision,  and  many  more  could  receive  instruction  from  our  present  force  of  employes. 

POLYGAMY. 

This  evil  is  gradually  disappearing  as  the  result  of  our  Indian  court  of  offenses,  and 
X  am  confident  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  practice  will  be  entirely  abolished. 
^8  this  evil  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  those  of  somewhat  advanced  age,  and  who  will 
Boon  pass  out  of  existence. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency,  although  small — one  captain  and  six  privates — is 
composed  of  the  very  best  representatives  of  the  different  tribes,  and  the  influence 
they  bring  to  bear  on  the  others  of  their  respective  tribes  adds  materially  to  th»^  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  work  of  civilization.  It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  make  my  wishes 
known  to  them,  when  they  immediately  co-operate  with  me,  and  their  efforts  are 
generally  attended  with  success. 

CIVILIZATION. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  judging  from  my  observation  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  a  large 
majority  of  our  Indians  towards  industrious  pur8uit8,  that  civilization  among  them 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  their  close  contact  with  the  better  class  of  whites.  If  it 
were  a  possible  thing  to  allow  well-disposed  whites  to  enter  upon  the  reservation  for 
the  purpose  of  agricultural  pursuits,  it  would  be  observed  that  the  Indians,  who  are 
very  imitative  m  their  nature,  would  soon  assume  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
whites.  Their  desire  for  heathenish  pastimes  is  graduall)"  disappearing,  as  well  as 
their  mode  of  dress,  and  the  practice  of  mutilating  the  clothing  issued  to  them  has 
entirely  ceased ;  and  if  the  wtmien  could  have  clothing,  ready  made,  issued  to  them 
their  mode  of  dress  would  also  be  that  of  the  civilized.  It  is  their  lack  of  knowledge 
in  dress-making  that  makes  them  adhere  to  the  old  squaw  costume. 

AGENCY   BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  on  this  agency  are  greatly  in  need  of  repair,  and  in  compliance  with 
instmctions  I  submitted  to  the  Department  an  itemized  estimate,  January  2,  1885, 
amounting  to  about  $8,000,  which,  if  expended,  would  put  the  buildings  in  good  or- 
der. 

The  building  set  apart  for  commissary  supplies  is  too  small,  and  requires  more  re- 

f>airing  than  any  of  the  others.     I  am  in  hopes  that  such  action  may  be  taken  as  will 
ead  to  the  reconstruction  of  this  building  or  the  removal  of  them  all  to  the   Little 
Missonri  River,  the  location  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  boarding-school  belonging  to  this  agency,  located  at  the  old  military  post  at 
Fort  Stevenson,  17  miles  distant  from  the  agency,  has  reached  in  numbers  to  76  pupils. 
From  the  fact  that  the  school  is  so  fjir  from  the  agency,  and  so  much  time  being  con- 
sumed in  making  visits  to  the  school,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  has  received  as  much  atten- 
tion as  it  should  have.  There  are  weeks  at  a  time  during  the  winter  months  when 
the  weather  is  so  cold  that  the  journey  is  attended  with  some  danger. 

The  buildings  have  been  repaired  during  the  year,  and  are  now  in  a  very  comfort- 
able condition,  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  As  to  report 
in  detail  I  append  that  of  Mary  M.  Sleight,  teacher. 

MISSIONARY    WORK. 

A  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  by  instituting 
a  home  school  for  girls  at  the  mission  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  our  meeting 
with  success  and  the  home  influence  which  this  school  creates  are  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall  and  his  able  assistant ;  and  for  a  more  extended  review  of 
this  work  I  call  your  attention  to  report  of  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  accoihpanying  papers 
to  this  report. 


•    •  ••  •• 
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Id  conclusion  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  support  and  assistance  rendered  to  me  by 
the  staff  of  employes  at  this  agency,  and  the  uniform,  prompt,  and  courteous  consid- 
eration received  by  uie  in  all  my  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Office. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

ABRAM  J.  GIFFORD. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Indian  Boarding  School,  Fort  Stevenson,  Dak., 

August  24,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
ie8.^>.  The  average  attendance  during  this  year  has  been  5<J.  The  school  now  num- 
bers 75.  The  repairs  of  last  December  have  caused  great  improvement  in  facilities 
and  aecoinniodatiouH,  and  both  school  and  pupils  have  a  much  more  prosperous  appear- 
ance. Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  throughout  the  year  by  irregularity  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  school.  Employes  are  ditHcult  to  obtain  and  more  difficult  to 
retain,  owing  to  the  isolated  locatitm  and  small  salaries.  This  department  is  at  pres- 
ent, however,  under  excellent  management.  The  matron  is  a  thorough  hous<*keeper, 
and  has  systematized  the  work  so  that  under  her  control  both  girls  and  employes  are 
doing  well,  with  less  apparent  effort  and  more  order  and  cleanliness. 

The  bread-making  is  done  entirely  by  the  girls,  but  the  boys  attend  to  the  baking. 
In  the  laundry  the  girls  perform  all  the  manual  labor,  closely  snperintended  by  the 
laundress.  The  increase  in  the  ration  of  soap,  with  the  use  of  washiiig  soda,  has  matle 
great  ini|)rovement  in  the  laundry  work,  and  in  this  region,  where  only  hard  water 
can  be  obtained,  a  more  liberal  sup]>ly  would  make  still  greater  improvement. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  no  nntm  had  been  set  apart  for  sewing,  and  no  regu- 
lar hours  eni]>loyed,  and  the  sewing  anil  mending  were  much  in  arrears.  Aft-er  a  sew- 
ing rootn  had  been  organized  and  regular  hours  appointed,  the  work  went  on  more 
Bmootlily,arid  now  a  fair  amount  is  accomplished.  Girls  are  detailed  in  turn  to  assist, 
and  most  of  them  have  learne<l  to  darn  and  mend  neatly  and  to  do  plain  sewing. 
All  the  clothing  worn  by  the  girls,  with  shirts  and  occasional  suits  for  the  boys,  are 
made  at  the  school. 

The  dormitories  have  been  made  very  comfortable,  and  the  apartments  devoted  to 
the  nse  of  the  girls  are  especially  so.  Sitting-room,  wash-room,  and  dormitory  open 
out  of  one  another,  and  have  been  made  as  attractive  and  homelike  as  possible  with 
the  means  afforded,  and  are  a  great  contrast  to  their  recent  dilapidated  and  crowded 
quarters,  a  difference  fully  appreciated  by  the  children  themselves. 

The  work  in  garden  and  field  is  accomplished  by  the  boys,  under  the  active  super- 
intendence of  the  industrial  teacher.  There  are  40  acres  of  ground  under  cultivation, 
and  some  of  the  larger  boys  are  making  good  field  hands,  and  are  certainly  gather- 
ing a  stock  of  information  and  experience  which  will  Ik3  invaluable  to  them  in  the 
futnre,  when  we  hope  to  see  them  settling  upon  and  working  their  own  farms. 

In  the  class-rooms  the  children  are  making  very  fair  progress,  and  in  order  and  dis- 
cipline will  compare  favorably  with  the  generality  of  children  in  public  schools. 
They  are  very  much  intereste<l  in  their  studies,  and  when  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  lalM)r  (language  and  home  intiuence)  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  pn)g- 
ress  which  the\' make  is  often  wonderful.  The  children  are  detailed  to  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  by  chisw^s,  each  class  being  in  school  three  days  one  week  and  two 
days  the  next,  which  is  found  to  work  more  to  their  advantage  than  the  half-day  sys- 
tem which  was  tried  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

MARY  M.  SLEIGHT, 

Teacher. 

Mr.  A.  J.  GiFFORDy 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Fort  Berthold,  Dak. 


Fort  Bertiiold,  Dak.,  August  25,  1H85. 

Dear  Sir:  The  report  we  have  to  make  of  missionary  work  at  t.hiH  agency  for  the 
past  tlHcal  year  is  very  encouraging.  There  has  been  more  interest  than  ever  before 
in  both  school  and  church,  and  the  people  have  evidently  made  great  advance. 
There  has  been  an  average  of  71)^  attendance  at  church  for  each  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  there  l>eing  two  and  sometimes  three  meetings  on  each  Sabbath.  There  are 
eight  church  members  here  and  two  absent,  four  white  and  four  Indian;  one  of  these 
Dnited  during  the  year.  The  exercises  are  conducted  in  three  languages,  and  some- 
times a  fourth  is  used;  the  singing  being  mainly  in  English,  which  some  of  the 
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younger  people  are  bej^mmivR  to  v\t\^  'i>UH  ^'  ^  weekly  prayer  meeting  is  also  main- 
taint^l.  and  one  or  two  of  the  l\uV\aa  >  f.  "'I  hAva  taken  part  in  pnblic  prayer.  Miioh 
viKitin>r  of  the  nick  has  heeii  done.  ^  **J^Wiiig  and  quilting  society  has  drawn  out  a 
nam  Iter  of  Indian  women  and  ^\r\H,  i>"n  a  weekly  ciasj*  bas  been  sustained  for  in- 
struction in  yeartt  and  bread  making.  The  people  have  all  shown  great  desire  to  be 
ins  rnct«'d,  an<l  some  of  them  have  made  personal  efforts  to  secure  attendance  at 
reli<;ioiis  nieetinj^s. 

AlMiiit  $^U  iias  been  spent  for  work  distinctively  missionary;  $1,325.12  has  been 

spent  by  our  society  for  school  work,  with  v«  ry  satinfactory  results.     The  attendance 

St  «lay  »sch(N)l  for  nine  months  hais  aver.ige<l  more  than  2t>  ]>npils,  and  the  attendance 

haH  been  more  regular  and  the  work  more  efficient  than  before.     Six  little  girls  have 

b«Hi^n  boarded  in  the  missMm  home  uearly  eight  months,  and  have  made  remarkable 

progreiM  in  English  and  other  studieti  and  in  industrial  lines.     An  enlargement  of  the 

nonie  Iibh  been  made  so  as  to  accommodate  12  girls,  as  granted  by  the  Department. 

In  adilitiou  to  these,  14  ]»upils  have  been  away  ai  our  ncIiooIs  at  Hampton  aixl  Santee. 

Of  ihes*',  9  have  returned  ami  T)  are  still  away.    These  have  htwi  the  reputation  of  elo- 

ioR  on  nil  average  better  than  other  pupils  in  the»*e  schools.     For  the  great  advance  of 

these  |»eople,  in  every  way,<luring  the  past  year  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 

Maker  of  us  all,  ami  pray  that  the  Department  will  aid  in  every  way  to  bring  them  to 

self-respecting  si-lf-support. 

Yours,  »vspectfully, 

C.  L.  HALiL. 
Maj.  A.  J.  GiFFORD,  Agent. 


Pine  Kidge  Agency,  Dak., 

tiepttmhr  10,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  seveuth  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Indians 
of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak. 

There  has  been  an  average  of  7,649  Indians  x)resent  and  drawing  rations  at  the 
agHiicyduring  the  past  year,  of  which  number  7,  ir).5areOgnialiaSionx  and  494  N«  rthern 
Cheveunes.  This  shows  a  diniinurion  in  reporteil  popnlntiou  since  the  last  annual 
ivport  of  651  }ieople,  which  is  due  to  the  transfers  and  unauthorized  departures  to 
other  ageneies  and  a  careful  revision  of  the  census. 

I  questimi  the  accuracy  of  the  present  census  at  the  Pine  Ridge,  and  in  fact  many 
of  our  birger  agencies,  as  it  is  an  extremely  <lifficult  matter  for  an  agent,  with  his 
hiiiit'ed  faciliries,  to  o!)taiu  an  exact  account  of  all  ihe  men,  women,  and  chil*  ren  in  a 
popidaticm  of  7,()<M)  or  8,o()()  people,  scattertMl  over  a  distance  of  50  mib  s  from  the 
office,  and  occupying  some  100  miles  of  creek  bottoms,  a  large  portion  of  th«Mii  still 
living  in  canvas  lodges  instead  of  p«-rman«Mit  hibitatious,  which  they  rafiidly  move 
alnmt  from  one  village  to  another  for  thtt  express  purpose  of  ilefeating  the  census, 
realizing  as  they  do  that  the  striking  off  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from  the  ration 
ticket  means  so  many  pounds  of  rations  less  for  the  family  larder. 

ACTUAL  increase  IN  POPULATION. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  are  the  Indians  increasing  or  diminishing  t  So 
far  as  the  Sionx  are  concerned,  and  I  presume  such  other  Indians  as  are  living  on 
reservations  in  their  ancient  home  regions,  they  an^  increasing  in  ]>opulatiou,  and  for 
the  foUowing  reasons :  In  years  gone  by,  before  the  Government  assumed  aguardian- 
fihip  over  the  Indians,  jind  they  were  living  in  their  obi  lighting  and  hunting  condi- 
tion, continual  war  wih  neinhln)ring  tribes,  or  the  whites,  epidemics  at  d  exposure, 
prnvented  increase  in  po[ui1ati4U)  wiih  many  tribes,  and  almost  blotted  si une  tribes 
onr  of  existence,  while  now,  under  the  reversed  conditions  of  plenty  of  fooil  and 
clothing,  absenee  of  wars  and  epidemic  <lisease.  there  is  naturally  an  increase  in 
hirihn  and  a  curtailment  in  ileaths,  unless  fnun  old  age. 

It  in  probalde,  however,  as  they  advance  in  civilization,  engage  in  trades,  &c.,  that 
thechanged  nuideof  liff,  po(U'  ventilation,  and  bad  sanitary  condition  in  their  houses, 
chaiijre  from  a  hejivy  meat  tliet  to  a  mixed  focul,  the  rapid  uevelopnit-ni  of  latent 
*<TohilouH  and  tubercular  iliHcases,  <Sfec.,  will  eventually  '*evolute"  *' Poor  Lo '*  to  a 
J*';;her  Hphere  in  the  hap]>y  hunting  grounds,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
•urvival  ot  the  fittest,  the  Sioux  Nation  as  a  people  will  be  forced  to  the  wall. 

THE   NORTHERN    CHEYKNNE8. 

These  Indians  have  improved  during  the  past  year  to  theextent  of  ahont  150  of  them, 
Qtidnr  the  leadership  of  Chief  Standing  KIk,  splitting  oft*  froui  the  main  body  and  en- 
j^Hng  into  the  enterprise  of  house-building,  farming  to  a  small  extent,  and  freighting. 
^Qe  remaining  '250,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Chiefs  Little  Chief  and  Wild  Hog,  being 
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still  firm  snpporteni  and  adherents  of  Red  Clond  and  his  band  in  their  non-profj^ressi  ve- 
ness  and  opp<i8ition  to  adopting  civilization  and  labor,  not  one  of  their  raeml»ers  living 
in  a  bouse,  none  dressing  in  civilized  garb,  none  freighting,  farming,  or  in  fact  doing 
anything  but  sitting  around  in  their  pictiirt^bque  canvas  village  waiting  for  the  Indian 
millennium,  t.  e.,  the  return  of  the  ouffalo,  a  new  agent,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
chiefs. 

THE  8IOUX. 

The  majority  of  the  Sioux  have  continued,  as  they  have  in  the  past  few  years,  to 
improve  rapidly,  adopting  civilization  and  abandoning  their  old  customs.  In  marked 
contrast  to  this  majority,  however,  is  Red  Cloud  and  his  immediHte  closely  congre- 
gated band  and  scattered  retainers  among  other  baiidH,  who,  with  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  a  few  misguided  or  scheming  white  people  in  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
are  as  determined  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  schttols,  fHriinng,  stock-raising,  and 
civilization  generally,  which  is  partly  shown  by  following  facts : 

Investigation  by  Inspector  Ward,  November,  1884.    Red  Cloud  under  oath. 

QnentioD.  Red  Cload,  how  many  children  from  yoar  band  have  yon  in  the  agency  boarding-schoo 
1  mile  fi-om  yoni  village  t 

AuHwer.  Kone. 

QueHtion.  Uow  many  children  from  your  band  have  yon  in  agency  day<school,  1  mile  from  your 
village  ? 

AuMwcr.  None. 

QiifHtion.  How  manv  children  from  your  band  in  Eastern  schools? 

AnMwer.  All  of  the  OgalHlla  children  are  mine. 

QneniioD.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  yon.  Uow  many  children  from  yoar  own  immediate  band  have 
yoQ  in  Eantei  n  m-'houls  ? 

Anawei  (heMitatintfly).  One  or  two. 

Queniion.  How  many  children  of  school  age  have  you  in  yoar  band  t 

Answer.  A  bunt  one'hnndred. 

There  has  been  for  the  past  year  one  boarding-school  and  five  day-schools  in  opera- 
tion on  tbis  agency,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  400,  and  not  one  of  these 
children  from  Red  Clond's  band.  There  are  about  200  children  from  Pine  Ridge  in 
Eastern  schools,  with  only  one  or  two  from  his  band,  and  the  children  that  are  to-day 
in  attendance  at  schools  on  tbe  reservation  and  Ea^t,  about  GOO  in  numbt'r,  are  from 
bands  op])osed  to  Red  Cloud,  and  the  childrf  n  are  in  srb(H)l  against  Red  Cloud'M  advice. 

When  Red  Cloud  was  in  Washington,  in  the  winter  of  1882-'8:i,  the  following 
DoticeH  fn>m  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  press  dispatches:  **  Chief  Red  Cloud  left 
Washington  today  to  visit  his 'children  at  Carlisle'*  or  at  Hauipt^m,' as  the  case 
may  be,  and  on  these  visits  and  in  the  presence  of  white  people  made  most  eloquent 
speeches  regarding  education  and  how  no  wanted  to  be  a  white  man,  dec,  when  the 
fact  was  that  none  of  the  children  wore  his,  and,  if  he  had  his  way  the  children 
would  not  have  been  there;  and,  furthermore,  when  any  of  the  agents  ofthe.se  East- 
em  schods  come  to  the  agency,  Red  Cloud  not  only  holds  aloof  from  them,  but  in 
every  way  interferes  with  their  procuring  children. 

Investigation  of  the  agent  before  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in 
Washington,  April,  1885.     Agent  accused  of  stealing  Red  Cloud's  rations,  ^c. 

Charge:  Tt)e  azent  deprived  Kefl  Cload  of  liis  rations. 

[TbeHHni<»seiie«of  aiieatiimN  propounded  as  were  asked  in  Inspector  Ward's  invcAtigation,  with 
the  same  replies,  and  tbe  following  :J 

Questinn.  Red  Cloud,  is  it  not  true  that  part  of  yoar  rations  have  been  withheld  for  not  sending 
your  children  lo  soIm>oI,  as  \oa  proniimMl  in  the  treaty  of  1S6S  and  the  agreement  of  187tf,  and  that  the 
rations  are  withheld  nnder  the  provi»ions  of  that  treaty  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

So  marked  and  persistent  has  Red  Cloud  been  in  his  oppoHitiou  to  schools  and  civ- 
ilization generally,  that  the  agents  at  Standing  Rock  and  Cht^yiMine  River  Agenciea, 
Dak.,  had  to  onler  his  immediate  departure  from  their  agencit's  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  he  was  on  a  visit  there  and  counneling  the  Indians  a  amst  Hclioi)]N  nnd  farming. 
(See  Agent  McLaughlin's  report  to  Holinan  investigating  connnittee.)  The  ai>ove  are 
incontrovertible  facts,  yet  Red  l'h»ud  is  not  so  mncli  to  birtine,  lor  he  views  the 
whcde  matter  of  civilization  fnun  the  Indian  standpoint,  teniprred  l>y  race  antago- 
nism, and,  moreover,  he  is  merely  the  misguided  and  amlntioiis  tool  iii  the  hands  of 
designing  and  quasi-pbilanthropical  men  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  who  might  be 
excused  in  some  instances  on  the  ground  that  they  mean  well. 

THX  SUN  DANCE. 

No  decided  attempt  was  made  by  the  Indians  to  attempt  the  snn  dance  this  the 
second  year  of  its  discontinuance,  although  the  agent  came  in  lor  IiIh  nsnal  share  of 
abuse  f nun  these  self-same  '*philanthropiNts"  for  arbitrarily  putting;  a  ntop  to  thift. 
so-called  religious  ceremony,  with  its  attendant  '* Christianizing"  torture. 

••  ••     ••  •  •  •    • 
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HOUSE-BUILDING. 

These  Indians  now  occupy  848  comfortable  log  houses,  an  increase  of  148  since  last 

Sear,  and  built  by  tbemsef  ves  at  a  cost  to  the  Governoient  of  about  $15  each  for  sash, 
oor  locks,  nails,  &c.  This  places  over  two- thirds  of  our  families  in  log  houses, 
irfaere  in  1879  not  a  family  livf^d,  or  ever  had  lived,  in  anything,  but  a  canvas  or  skin 
lodge.  And,  in  addition  to  the  above,  as  a  result  of  an  endeavor  to  break  up  and 
scatter  the  Indians  hitherto  congregated  in  villages,  several  hundred  houses  have 
been  t4>rn  down,  removed,  and  rebuilt  on  scattered  land  claims.  But  I  regret  to  re- 
port that  Red  Cloud  and  his  retainers  on  different  parts  of  the  reservation  still  re- 
main huddled  in  small  villages,  passine  their  time  in  dancing  and  feasting,  and 
mourning  over  the  degeneracy  of  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day,  who,  in 
place  of  proving  their  bravery  on  the  war-path,  as  was  the  custom  when  they  were 
boys,  are  making  slaves  of  themselves  working  for  a  living. 

LAND  ALLOTMENTS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

This  matter  of  the  villages  breaking  up  and  the  inhabitants  scattering  suggests 
the  necessity  of  the  Government  providing  a  deputy  surveyor  here,  as  numbers  of 
families  are  now  asking  for  their  land  allotments  under  the  treaty  of  1868.  All  they 
are  waiting  for  is  to  have  the  lines  established  around  the  claims  that  they  have  al- 
ready settled  on.  To  survey  and  divide  up  the  land  in  the  ordinary  way  is  not  fruit- 
ful in  its  results,  as  a  surveyor  taking  the  contract  does  so  at  so  much  a  section  or 
township ;  he  is  not  working  for  the  Indian,  but  for  himself;  he  is  dividing  up  land  at 
BO  much  a  divisiim,  without,  regard  to  its  character.  The  consequence  is  one  Indian's 
claim  may  be  on  top  of  a  sand  hill  and  another's  down  in  a  ravine.  This  enterprise 
should  receive  immediate  attention. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

t 

The  Indians  are,  with  some  exceptions,  taking  an  increased  interest  in  stock-raising, 
taking  better  care  of  the  stock  than  formerly,  and  eKpressing  a  desire  for  more  co  as, 
and  have  within  the  past  mouth  sold  for  cash  to  the  beef  coutracter  about  300 
head  of  three  and  four  year  old  steers  of  their  own  raising,   for  which  they  were 

Said  abtmt  $9,000.  I  regret  to  have  to  state,  however,  that  very  few  steers  were  sold 
y  Red  Cloud's  retainers,  as  tbey  had  uoue  to  sell,  having  killed  and  eaten  their  cows. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  receipt  of  this  money  for  the  stock  will  .have  the  eifect  of 
showing  them  the  practical  value  of  stock  raising. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  amount  of  farming  has  fully  quadrupled  during  the  past  year,  and  the  yield 
has  been  very  good,  which  is  largely  owing  to  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  addi- 
tional farmers  provided  by  your  othce,  and  the  increased  interest  the  majority  ol  the 
Indians  are  taking  in  eiiorts  toward  their  self-support.  The  additional  farmei*s,  three 
in  number,  at  a  time,  have  proved  as  a  rule  useful.  The  settling  up  of  the  adjoining 
country  in  Nebraska  by  thrifty  white  farmers,  and  the  tine  yield  from  their  crops, 
not  only  proves  that  farming  is  remunerative  in  this  region,  but  also  sets  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  Indians. 

FREIGHTING. 

There  have  been  hauled  by  the  Indians  2,181,097  pounds  of  Government  freight,  for 
which  they  received  ^28,:^54.'^6  in  cash,  ami,  in  addition  to  this,  about  1,000,000  pounds 
for  tracler»  and  others,  tor  which  they  received  a  proportionate  amount.  This  money 
Diaiiy  of  them  have  put  to  good  use,  in  buyiug  other  wagons,  mowing  machines, 
furniture,  clothing,  &c.,  while  others  have  money  Maved  up  for  future  use.  They 
have,  as  in  former  years,  provtMl  extremely  trustworthy  as  freighters. 

The  near  approach  of  the  railroad  to  within  Sio  miles  will,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  Indians,  cut.  this  freighting  money  down  over  one-half,  but  will  at  the  same  time, 
I  think,  Hhow  the  Indians  the  necessity  of  paying  more  attention  to  stock-raising  and 
other  sources  of  revenue. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies,  both  subsistence  and  annuity,  such  as  clothing,  bedding,  dec,  have 
been  excellent  c  lUHidering  the  prices  paid.  In  fiict  the  quality  of  the  food  c<mld  not 
be  inipn»ved,  and  while  on  this  subject  1  would  suggest  the  a^lvisability  of  a  change 
that  sooner  or  later  will,  from  force  of  circumstances,  become  a  necessity,  i.  «.,  the 
diminution  of  the  meat  issue  and  the  increase  in  issue  or  substitution  of  a  larger 
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amount  of  vegetable  food,  such  as  flour,  beans,  rice,  hominy,  &c.  The  Indian  is 
naturally  carniverous,  and  of  couixe  piffers  meHt  lo  any  other  fiNMl;  but  it  is  neither 
in  the  interest  of  eccmoniy  or  civilizHti<m,  to  much  longer  cater  to  hiH  savage  taHte 
in  this  direction.  The  beef  iHsue  at  this  agency  for  the  partt  year  reqnin*d  over 
8,000,000  pounds  gr(»SM,  or  4,000,000  pounds  net,  at  a  cost  of  ^li.^i'A  per  hundred  gross, 
or  $6.40  per  hundred  net,  or  a  total  of  over  JuU)0,«  00,  while  there  was  used  by  these 
Indians  but  800,000  pounds  of  flour,  coMing,  delivered  at  the  agency,  ^li.'Jf)  per 
hundred,  a  total  of  |26,000  for  flour  againnt  $:iOO,000  for  beef.  This  ))V<)portioiiate 
allowance  of  beef  as  conipare<1  with  the  flour  is  unufcessary,  is  keeping  up  their 
savage  animal  tastes,  and  alsp  keeping  up  a  population  of  thirty  or  forty  thoUHand 
dogH,  fed  on  Government  beef  that  wouhl  be  a  luxury  to  the  working  man  i  ast. 
Beef  costs  more  this  year  than  last  year,  will  cost  still  more  next,  and  as  the  country 
settles  up  and  the  large  herds  of  cattle  are  forced  farther  away,  it  will  be  merely 
a  questiim  of  time  that  the  Government  will  be  forced  to  civilize  the  Indian's 
appetite  into  accepting  an  increased  proportion  of  vegetable  food,  and  suiiHtitute 
graHH-eatiiig  cattle,  in  their  own  endeavors  at  Htock-raining,  for  beef-eating  dogs.  It 
will  now  be  in  order  for  «lie  suiterannuated  suNtainers  (resident  in  Washington)  of  the 
treaty  of  IBGHas  modified  by  the  agreement  of  1870  to  tind  in  thes<»  n  commendations 
some  new  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  swindle  the  poor  Indian. 

CHURCH  AND  MISSIONARY. 

The  missionary  work  at  the  agency  and  neighboring  villages  has  been,  as  in  former 
yearn,  ably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  under  the  direction  of  Rt.  Rev. 
William  H.  Hare,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Southern  Dakota.  To  ai<l  in  the  work  a  new- 
church  has  been  erected  on  Medieine  Root  Creek,  in  one  of  the  villages  45  miles  from 
the  agency,  and  from  which  much  good  work  is  expected. 

EDUCATION. 

The  agency  boarding-school  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  100,  sexes  equally  divided.  The  ehildreii  have  made  most 
oommen<lab1e  progress,  some  of  the  more  advanced  on<'S  having  been  trauNterred 
to  Eastern  schools.  The  boys  have  during  the  season  cultivated  about  2.»  acres  on 
the  S4'hool  farm,  from  which  the  yield  has  been  bounteous,  providing  more  than 
sufficient  vegetables  for  the  entire  year. 

The  enlargemenjt.  to  the  building  is  being  fi'ted  up  and  will  increase  the  nuuil>er  of 
pupils  during  the  next  few  monthH  to 2*25.  The  hoarding-seluNd  induHtriMl  sho)>s  will 
soon  be  completed  under  contract,  which  will  enable  un  to  iiiKtruet  the  boys  in  tail- 
oring, shoe  and  harness  making,  carpentry,  blackNinithing,  tinsmithing,  and  wagon- 
making. 

There  has  been  conducted  during  the  year  fiv«  day-schools,  located  in  di^tan^e 
from  the  agency,  3  to  45  miles.  Tint  average  attendanee  ar  (>acli  has  been  about  4'>, 
and  much  goml  has  resulted,  not  only  in  the  partial  education  of  the  childr«*n,  but 
the  general  efl'ect  on  the  Indians,  these  day  sch4»olH  being  pnictically  centers  of  civ- 
ilization in  the  Indian  settlementn,  thiough  which  thi>  Indian  \h  made  to  feel  that  the 
"white  man  is  keeping  his  promine  an<1  is  doing  sometliin>r  to  advance  the  aborigine. 
One  new  day-S4'h<iol  has  been  erected,  one  old  one  removed  and  rebuilt  in  a  more 
suitable  location,  and  authority  has  l)«*eu  granted  for  the  construetion  of  another. 

Thus  we  shall  have  in  operation  duiiiig  the  coming  siason  oin^  bniirfling  and  eight 
day  schools,  with  a  total  ca]>aeity  of  G(>0,  and  thin,  with  the  2<>0  chihlieu  in  E«iKtem 
schotds,  will  at  leant  credit  Pine  Rid^e  with  an  attempt  at  lifting  the  red  man  out  of 
his  natural  condition  of  ignorance. 

MBDICINS. 

Thirty-five  hundred  Indians  have  applied  for  and  received  treatment  during  the  year 
fnim  the  agency  physician,  and  the  \%hitf  nian'N  medicine  in  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
As  mentione<l  in  my  last  annual  leport,  there  is  urgent  utct'ssiiy  lor  at  least  two  a9- 
•istanr  ph.Nsicians.  To  expect  one  physician  to  properly  attend  8,000  people,  scat- 
tered over  100  miles  of  creek  bottoms,  is  simply  nonsense. 

POUCB. 

Nothing  new  can  be  said  regarding  the  police;  they  have  proved  as  in\  aluable  dnr- 
ing  the  past  as  in  previous  yearn,  and  without  them  it  would  be  Hitnply  iiu{M»ssiblo 
to  keep  Pine  Ridge  up  to  it-s  prtssent  standard,  and  ten  times  their  uinuber  iu  white 
•oldiers  would  not  maintain  the  order  and  discipline  observant  auioug  our  Indiana. 
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We  are  thankfnl  for  the  increase  of  pay  fi^raDtefl  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  i. «., 
fto  incrt^ane  from  |5  to  $8  per  mouth,  but  regret  that  this  apparent  liberality  necessi- 
tated a  cutting  down  iu  the  number  of  the  company  from  tifty  to  forty-three  members 
to  enable  jhe  Department  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

THE  COURT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  scheme  has  not  operated  at  Pine  Ridge,  for  the  reason  that  reliable  Indians 
could  not  be  found  to  act  as  judges  without  pay,  CongresH  having  failed  to  provide 
funds  for  ihe  purpose,  aud  the  alternative  of  making  use  of  the  three  senior  officers  of 
tbe  police  to  act  in  that  capacity  was  wrong  in  principle  and  law.  The  sentencing 
power  should  not  be  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  police  officer  who  is  to  carry  out  the 
order  of  the  court. 

In  the  absence  of  the  above  court  the  agency  board  of  couucilmon  is  doing  good 
service,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  about  one  hundred  delegates  from  our  more  progressive 
Indians,  with  a  duly  elected  president,  vice-president,  clerk,  advocate,  aud  other  offi- 
cers. Thin  board  does  not  meet  tli(^  approval  of  many  of  our  superannuated  chiefs, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  doing  good  work  iu  trying  and  punishing  offenders,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  ma>  be  ere  long  sustained  and  encouraged  in  their  efforts  toward 
civilization  by  receiving  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  Department. 

CRIMES,  ETC. 

There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  serious  crimes,  intoxication,  &c.,  during  the 
past  year;  there  have  been,  of  course,  minor  offenses,  which  have  been  dealt  with 
in  an  admirable  manner  U\  the  above  boaul. 

In  this  connection  I  would  strongly  urge  the  establishment  of  a  penal  colony  ifi 
some  part  of  the  country  away  from  the  reservation  where  troublesome  or  dangerous 
Indians  could  be  cared  for. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

That  the  bulk  of  the  Sioux  Nation  is  to-day  far  from  being  in  a  self-supporting  con- 
dition is  a  fact  proved  annually  by  the  large  am(»unt  necessarily  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  purchase  of  food  antl  other  su)>plie8,  and  when  we  ct)n8ider  their 
meihodof  life  prior  to  the  time  the  Gt)veriimeut  assumed  charge  of  them  and  the 
policy  pursued  sin  e  no  other  result  could  well  be  expected;  iu  fact,  there  has  been 
nothing  in  their  life  up  to  the  present  time  calculated  to  either  mentally  or  physic- 
ally place  them  on  a  self-suppoviiug^  basis.  When  years  ago  they  wandered  over 
this  r«*gion  in  their  wild  hunting  condition,  as  ** original  owners  of  the  8t)il"  (having 
dispossessed  by  force  some  weaker  tribe  of  that  same  nature  of  ownership),  aud  be- 
fore they  became  the  nation's  wards,  tl«ey  were,  of  course,  in  their  way  self-support- 
ing. Game  was  abundant  and  siiffirient  food  was  always  procurable  for  the  family 
by  hunting,  which  was  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  labor  and  entailed  neither  mental 
strain  nor  phxsical  fatigue.  When  in  the;  course  of  time  the  white  man,  either  forci- 
bly or  by  treat  v,  became  possessed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  hunting  grounds,  and  the 
incoming  of  civilization  practically  exterminated  the  game  as  a  ft)od  supply  for  the 
Indian,  necessity  and  public  sentiment  forced  the  Government  to  adopt 

THE   RESERVATION    SYSTEM 

of  caring  for  the  Indian — the  establish mejit  of  agencies,  well  snpplied  with  food, 
clothing.  &<•.,  where  the  *' noble  lord  of  creati<ui  "  procures  his  daily  bread,  not  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  but  hy  merely  presenting  his  family  ration  ticket  at  the  well  tilled 
commissary,  while  his  "poorer  half,"  the  squaw,  relieves  him  of  any  semblance  of 
labor  by  carrying  the  rations  home,  which  certainly  re(inir»s  a  less  exercise  of  brain 
and  muscle  than  did  the  procuring  of  the  easily  obtainable  game  in  former  years. 
Not  only  has  this  system  been  iu  vogue  for  years  past,  but  the  same  is  iheoitUcnU^ 
guaranifed  in  the  future  by  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1868,  as  amended  by  the  Sioux  agree- 
ment of  I87ti,  which  pn)vid»s  a  certain  allowance  of  rations  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  every  man,  woman,  aud  child,  *'and  to  be  continued  until  the  Indians  are  able  to 
support,  themselves,"  i.  e..  willing  to  support  themselves. 

The  Sioux  lndiau,  though  lacking  iu  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  white 
man,  equals,  if  he  does  not  surpass,  his  white  brother  iu  acute  perception,  aud  fully 
appreciates  the  fact,  that  he  has  the  best  of  the  bargain  as  provided  in  the  treaty,  and 
from  his  standpoint  wouhl  be  more  than  a  fuol  if  he  endeavored  to  **eft  n  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow"  when  under  the  treaty  he  can  procure  his  food  without 
labor.     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  continuance  for  years  of  a  policy  that  would 
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be  pauperizing  in  coDnectioD  with  white  people  has  resnlted  in  very  little  civiliza- 
tion of  a  self-supporting  character  among  the  Sioux  generally  f  Look  at  the  thou- 
sands of  white  tramps  and  able-bodied  paupers  in  our  county  houses  East,  and  then 
inquire,  why  does  not  the  Indian  work  for  a  living?  Answer  will  probably  be  made, 
'*  Ambition  should  induce  tbe  Indian  to  rise  out  of  his  dependent  condition.''  Is  it 
ambition  or  necessity  that  compels  the  uneducated  among  the  white  people  to  labort 
An  Indian's  ambition  does  not  run  toward  the  plow  and  harrow,  but  rather  in  the 
direction  of  ])romiuence  as  a  wur  chief  or  lighting  man.  The  uncivilized  Sioux  to- 
day, in  his  aboriginal  egotism,  with  good  reaHon,  considers  himself  the  superior  of  the 
white  man,  for  the  white  man  is  a  laborer  and  pays  tribute  to  the  Sioux  Nation  by 
sending  to  that  nation  annually  rations  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  common  re- 
mark in  the  Indian  councils  among  themselves,  ''The  white  man  has  to  work  for  a 
living!     I  do  not!    Why  should  I  want  to  be  a  white  man?" 

The  public  may  rest  assured  that  just  so  long  as  this  nonsensical  provision  of  the 
treaty  is  sustained  just  so  long  will  this  feeling  of  opposition  to  labor  prevail  among 
the  Sioux,  and  just  no  long  will  they  remain  an  unproductive  and  expensive  burden 
on  the  Government.  To-day.  the  DeviFsLake,  Sisseton,  and  Santei^  Sioux  are  nearly 
or  quite  self  supporting,  and  why  f  Simply  because  they  are  not  parties  to  the  general 
Sioux  treaty  of  1868,  and  by  limitation  their  rations  have  gradually  withdrawn. 
Necessity,  and  not  love  of  labor,  has  forced  them  to  engage  in  labor  for  a  living. 
There. are  to-day  hundreds  of  the  younger  Indiaus  at  Pine  Ridge  ready  and  able  to 
wo^k,  and  do  work,  but  there  is  not  only  a  lack  of  necessity,  but  constant  advice  given 
them  against  labor  by  Red  Cloud  and  some  of  the  older  chiefs,  who,  in  their  arro- 
gance, claim  ownership  over  the  people  as  head  chiefs,  and  in  this  claim  are  bolstered 
up  by  a  few  white  men  East,  who  ought  to  know  better. 

Thanking  your  Department  for  the  support  and  assistance  rendered  in  the  past, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

V.  T.  McGILLYCUDDY, 
United  Staits  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota, 

Angwii  31,  1885. 

Sir:  In  submitting  this  my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  a^ncy,  in 
accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  same  in  detail,  aa  fol- 
lows: 


CENSUS. 


By  the  recent  census  the  Indians  enrolled  at  this  agency,  including  223  from  Chey- 
enne River  Agency,  taken  up  by  instructions  from  tue  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
those  transferred  from  other  agencicH,  number  in  the  aggregate  8,*^92,  and  are  classi- 
fied in  bands,  sex,  and  age,  as  follows : 


Bands. 

Families. 

u 
o 

l» 

a- 

565 

369 

407 

1        362 

83 

102 

19 

1         102 

Females  over 
14  years. 

Males  under. 
18  years. 

Females  under 
14  years. 

• 

3 

Males  between 
0and  10  yean. 

Total  school- 
going  age. 

Brul6,  No.  1 

Brnl6.  No.  2 

366 

227 

339 

240 

62 

68 

16 

145 

!  821 
523 
649 

'  537 
129 
162 

;         29 

1         182 

424 

265 

375 

310 

72 

85 

12 

162 

401 

291 

320 

249 

70 

69 

16 

130 

2,211 

1.418 

1,751 

1,4.58 

8.54 

418 

76 

1        576 

217 
157 

is? 

45 
49 

4 
74 

208 

178 

]<» 

126 

32 

88 

5 

5i 

m 

535- 

Loafer 

878. 

Wali/nhzah 

Two  K«*ttle 

27r 

rr 

No'tb  rn 

Bulldog  

Mixed 

isS 

Total 

1,463 

2,009 

3,032 

1,705 

1,546 

8,292 

905 

796 

1,7»X 

ThoRe  from  otlier  agencies  have  joined  one  or  other  of  the  above  bands  with  wbici 
they  are  related,  have  friendM,  or  Hettle<l  at  or  near  their  campK,  dropping  their 
identity  with  the  band  with  which  they  had  previously  been  identifier!. 

These  IiidiaiiH  from  Cheyenne  River  Agency  came  here  la*«t  fall  or  winter,  reqnented 
to  be  taken  upon  my  rolls.  Not  having  transfers,  their  request  was  refused,  and  tbey 


•  •  * 


* .  • 
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«idered  to  lefvni  or  obtain  rnssfer^.  vb:cli  t^v  i«-fajw«i  lo  d<».  AA«r  leauusimjr  kx 
moDths,  with  no  otbtr  fkT^*ri«5v«ei»  tna£  Tfa^i  tber  cy^M  obiain  br  Ke^r^&f  jt«mbi  sj 
Indijios,  I  beeaiDe  fiatif6rd  thai  oo  fi«-rs-!:*«:o&  or  scieh  f«*reif  Jts  w;ft$  tb^*i&;;ht  pnHS««t 
to  bring  to  brar  v<voki  iodiKy-  ;bets  to  rttara  lo  ibcir  ovs  nceDcr.  M&iiy  h^  bf<iftt 
4|oit«r  de6fitat«>  and  in  a  ssfft-rirc  c«Mi:Ti<.*C::  $<mik-  fe-r  of  th«  r<trT  oM  aad  Tocngr  bad 
snccambed.  It  breune  f«ai<>iit  xLxz  Th<*  «-z:<isrftccr  of  sccb  prirasioQ  ^-^r  a>  mi£ 
proved  a  determinatir^D  to  regain.  Upon  tb<>  nritntisr-sTaiion  of  tb««^  factjt  to  ib^  IV> 
partment  I  was  iDstroctod  to  TAkr  ibr-?<>  p«opir  r.poc  kv  rolls.  As  1  act:^;ps7<«i.  ay 
ao  doin^  revolted  in  otbrrs  t^miiii^  with  b^«|Nr«  of  ]ike  tnTatmest.  Tbey  w«-iv>  or^i^-i^hd  to 
retom  to  their  own  ager<T.  Si-*iD<-  of  tb*^  tskro  np  hare  p'^n^  to  work  mith  tboas 
tbt^  have  affiliaird  with,  c^ade  fanx».  acd  are-  ooiiig  as  x-c  1  asconid  b>^  expe<-tod, 
while  it  will  take  tifce  f<^r  ibr-  n.aj(»rit\  to  gr.\t  np  ibrfr  daneirg  procliviiii^  which 
thej  appear  to  think  i^  or  »Loiil«i  l«e  fbrir  ocW  •«-Guation^  and  join  with  ib^ir  new 
neil^hborB  in  industrial  par»iia.    I  hope  the  latter  may  prove  the  stion^x  forc«. 

FAKMIXG  AXD  AGKICTXTTRE. 

The  effort  to  induce  tbeae  Indians  to  remove  from  the  near  vicinitr  of  the  a^rency 
jtfid  other  worthlens  loralitiv^  for  a^^altnrml  pnrposes  has  continued  with  succeas. 
Families  have  been  moved  and  lan^i  plowed  f<r»r  tbem  a»  an  inducement  to  make  new 
and  permanent  homes  in  de»irable  sections  where  schools  are  or  can  lie  l«vaied«  where 
help  can  be  rendered  to  advantage,  and  tberehy  thev  indnced  to  help  themselves. 
The  new  camps  formed  last  year  have  been  iocreased  by  new  settlers  and  ai^t  doing 
well.  Another  nrw  camp  has  be«rn  formed  this  year,  whene  a  school  has  been  buQty 
with  a  fair  promise  of  permauency. 

The  continuance  of  this  plan  will  soon  leave  the  worthless  sections,  where  hert- 
tofore  a  large  majority  of  tbe-se  iDdians  have  lived  on  account  of  neamew  to  wood, 
wattrr,  and  base  of  snpplies.  almost  if  not  entirely  aUandotied.  and  the  iieople  settled 
OD  lands  ca|>able  of  yieUiiog  M>me  return  for  labor  performed.  The  acr»*age  under 
cnlti  vaticn  three  years  ago  was  almosr  entirely  in  vicinity  of  the  agency :  lands  proved 
to  be  undesirable,  if  not  worthless.  Those  occupying  the  same  have  beeo  induced  to 
mo%'e  to  better  and  more  deaarahle  localities  and  are  doinj;  well.  With  the  exception 
of  '2S  acres,  all  the  land  itow  under  cnltivatitm  has  been  plowed  and  improved  within 
the  past  three  years.  The  roving  and  nn^ttled  dispo«»ition  of  the  Indian  is  prover^ 
bial  and  hard  to  overcome:  no  matter  what  work  or  improvement  has  been  done,  it  is 
thoughtlessly  abandoned  and  a  new  **  farm  "  started,  i>o  that  the  actual  number  of  acres 
at  present  time  plowed  and  planted  falls  far  »bort  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
peiibrmed.  The  acreage  pl(»we<l  and  planted  this  year  hasexcc^ed  any  former  one, 
and  is  gratifying  in  the  knowle<l);e  that  our  efforts  and  pfrsnasions  have  not  failed. 
The  result  of  this  years  work  i<»  i^?i>  acre^  a<lded  to  that  of  last  s<€^son.  making  a  total 
of  2,286  acres  now  under  cnltivation  on  this  agency.  Thrre  are  indivitliial  Indiana 
And  mixed  bloods  with  farms  of  from  15  to  -hj  acres  each.  The  cnltivation.  care,  and 
present  condition  of  many  will  compare  favorably  with  our  frontier  settlers. 

Tree  planting,  including  frnit  trees  and  fniit-Waring  plants,  on  several  of  the 
fiirms  occupied  by  mixed-bloo<l  Indian  families,  has  received  much  attention  this  year, 
with  fair  prospects  of  snrcess.  in  which  event  the  example  will  doubtless  be  followed 
each  siicc^ffding  year.  With  favoralile  weather  and  i*onsequent  good  crops  (which  at 
present  are  very  promising),  with  their  enconraging  efft-ct,  these  efforts*  will  l>e  in- 
creased in  the  near  futtfire.  when  the  question  will  ariose  what  can  be  ddne  with  the 

SURPLUS  CROP. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  many  Indians  will  work  when  they  realize  that 
thev  can  earn  and  receive  nionev  therehv.  The  cnltivation  of  the  land,  the  desire  to 
obtain  freighting,  and  in  other  way?*  where  p»-rsevering  muscular  eftort  is  necessary, 
folly  proves  this.  If  protitable  dif^position  cannot  1>e  made  of  surplus  crops  which 
most  result  from  25  to  f/i  acreM  cultivated  snccessfnllN ,  ihe  question  with  the  Indian 
will  be  (as  would  be  wiih  the  white  man),  where  the  use  of  the  effort  or  labor  neces- 
sary T  Could  this  surplus  tind  a  nia'ket  at  the  agency,  as  provided  for  by  treaty,  aud 
canh  be  paid,  I  have  little  ilnnbt  but  that  in  a  short  time  Indian  farms  would  l>e  in« 
creased  in  size  ami  numl»er.  in  the  end  profitable  to  the  Govemuient,  as  teaching  the 
Indians  to  l»ec<»nie  ]»ro<lnrersand  not  consumers  only.  Seeds  were  received  and  dis- 
trilinted  as  formerly.  (The  seed  potatoes  issued  were  grown  and  purchased  on  th© 
reserve.)  It  will  be  difficult  to  teach  Indians  to  preserve  and  care  for  the  seeds  nec- 
essary from  year  to  year.  If  these  conld  be  bought  from  him  and  stored  at  the  agency, 
to  be  redistributed  the  following  sprint;,  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  be  a  gooil  invest- 
nient  and  an  incentive  to  industry,  whereby  money  could  be  earned  by  the  ludian, 
And  a  saviug  to  the  Government.* 
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F£NCING. 

The  iiiadeqaate  supply  of  fencinpj-wire  received  to  protect  the  Indian  crops  (I  asked 
for  50,(»00  pouuds  and  received  •-^5,000  poundH)  is  discouraging  to  them  and  a  sonrce  of 
trouble  and  complaint,  from  the  drstrnction  of  crops  by  roving  ponies  and  cattle,  And 
not  nnfreqnently  resulting  in  killint;  or  maiming  otft^nding  animaU,  followed  by  the 
punishment  of  the  owner  and  payme  it  for  the  animal  injured.  I  am  advised  that  on 
my  reciuesr.  35,000  pounds  additional  wire  has  been  sent,  with  tools  to  make  fence  with. 
Though  too  late  for  this  season,  it  will  be  serviceable  and  in  time  for  next  year. 

ADDITIONAL    FARMERS. 

I  was  advised  by  office  letter  of  July  10.  1884,  that  under  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  4,  18-4,  three  additional  farmers  for  practical  work  and  insti  notion  wonld  be  al- 
lowed to  this  agency,  and,  on  Jnly  3(»,  that,  two  had  been  appointe<l  with  inHtrnctions 
to  report  for  duty.  One  reported  September  27  ;  the  second  <lid  not  rep<u't.  A  second 
farmer  was  appointed  April  '27,  lSi*b^  a  third  June  1,  ai4d  one  ordered  dismit^rd  June  :iO. 
Of  the  three  additional  farmers  authorized,  asadvist-d,  I  have  had  from  July  '.U,  1^84, 
toand  including  the  present  month,  equal  to  the  service  of  one  for  sixteen  months. 
Had  I  had  the  three  advised  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  one  for  thirty-nine  months. 
I  am  now  advised  that  but  two  will  be  allowed  this  agency.  1  am  of  opinion  that 
if  the  anHuint  allowed  for  these  services  could  be  had  for  the  time  when  m oh t  serv- 
iceable, from  six  to  eight  months,  and  dispensed  with  when  of  little  or  no  practical 
value,  more  good  could  be  accompliNhed  w  ith  the  same  amount  of  expenditure.  By  the 
emph»ynient  of  practical  men  on  the  resiTve,  coinpeti*nt  for  the  service,  who  are  suffi* 
ciently  ac<iu>iinted  with  the  Indian  dialect,  a  material  saving  iiiiuht  be  nuule  in  dis- 
pensing with  interpreters — a  necessity  in  case  of  those  employed  and  sent  from  a  dis- 
tance.    I  have  employed  such  when  authorized. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  employment  and 
service  of  good  practical  farmers  among  these  Indians — that  of  much  benefit  and  ad- 
vancement in  agricultural  purnnits.  Such  has  been  my  experience,  and  could  I  have 
had  the  service  as  advised,  enabling  me  to  locate  one  in  eat^h  of  three  dintricts,  under 
snperviHion  of  my  agency  farmer.  I  am  satisfied  the  beneficial  ett'ect  would  be  manifest 
in  increaweil  acreage  cultivated  and  other  advantages  secured.  I  have  ma<le  the  best 
use  o  what  service  1  have  had,  and  if  the  districts  have  been  large,  the  visits  less  fre- 
quent than  if  smaller,  or  the  service  greater,  the  improvement  is  still -^luite  marked. 

The  accompanying  map  of  this  reserve  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  location  of  the 
Indians  and  schools,  with  districting  for  farmer*s  supervision 

PROGRESS. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  much  of  the  advancement  amongst  these  Indians  haa 
been  made  within  the  past  few  year.**,  simply  because  the  means  were  not  furnished 
nor  applied  before.  It  would  appear  as  though  they  had  been  lo(»ked  upiui  by  the 
auth(»ritieH  a>  ludianv,  with  Indian  habits  and  customs  to  the  fullest  extent  (which 
is  correct),  and  by  their  keejiing  quiet  the  mission  of  their  care  was  accomplished 
without  reference  to  progress.  As  I  said  in  my  last  report,  *'  people  are,  or  should  be, 
judged  from  the  advantages  they  have  enjoyed  and  the  means  use<l  tor  their  advance- 
ment, and  not  from  actual  c(uiditioii  only.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  slionhl  iiot  be 
an  exe«'ption  to  this  rule."  Since  pn'gressive  nieabures  have  been  adopted,  schools 
provided,  useful  household  articles  fninishe<l,  leading  to  uu)re  civilized  ideas  and 
habits,  the  change  has  become  apparent.  In  a<ldition,  they  have  learned  that  by 
helpiuK  themselveH  the  helping  hand  of  the  "Great  Father"  an<l  the  agent  will  be  ex- 
tended to  them.  The  result  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
for  the  future.  I  wtuild  not  imply  that  all  my  Indian**  are  inclined  to  be  on  the  roiul  to 
inde]>en<ienee  an<l  civilizatitui.  The  best-disposed,  while  in  a  measure  they  are  doing 
well,  may  <lo  better  and  still  be  behind  ;  others,  if  they  wonld  permit  the  pi-ogressive 
ones  to  pursue  their  cnurse  without  molestation,  1  would  think  better  of.  There  are 
in  every  community  those  jealous  of  otht-rs  who  advance  faster  than  then  selvefi. 
notably  so  among  Indians,  who  claim  the  ''Great  Father,"  by  treaty  stipulation,  will 
provide  for  all  until  ready  or  willing  to  ])rovidefor  themselveM.  This  is  an  argument 
difficult  to  meet  with  the  best  <IiHpoH«*d — much  more  so  with  the  non  progressive,  of 
which  there  are  many.  While  past  progre.HM  has  been  gratifying,  it  but  lends  ho{>e 
for  the  future,  in  that  better  advancement  may  be  loi»ked  for,  due  efi'ort  and  nieaus 
being  used.  It  will  not  be  t(M)  nineh  to  ex|>eet,  if  these  IndiaiiN  continue  to  advance 
in  the  near  future  as  th«y  have  in  the  recent  jiast,  that  iiuiiiy  among  theui  will  be 
found  nuiking  some  ettoit  towards  s<'f-support,  which  will  have  iisetfect  on  those  dis- 
posed to  hinder  and  lioUl  baek.  If  realized  it  will  be  gooil  work  accomplished  in  the 
time,  former  condition  conisidered. 
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STOCK-RAISING. 

There  is  a  growing  desire  among  these  Indians  to  obtain  and  care  for  stock  and 
"work  cattle.  Many  have  Hniall  lots  of  cows  and  growing  cattle,  and  are  anxions  to 
get  and  nave  niore.  Several  have  naved  steers  from  the  beef  issnes,  bnaking  them  to 
work.  'J he  desire  to  obtain  work-teams  from  the  130  yoke  latelv  issned  has  been 
great,  no  less  to  receive  cows  from  the  herd  I  Hni  in>*trncted  to  issue,  when  prepared 
to  receive  them,  by  having  fecund  hay  an<l  nmde  suitable  provision  for  their  winter- 
ing. The  pat>t  spring,  after  the  severe  winter,  was  remarkaldy  favorable  for  cattle.in 
this  country.     The  agency  beef  and  stock  herds,  as  also  Indian  cattle,  fared  well. 

FREIGHTING. 

The  Indians  are  at  all  times  ready  and  anxious  to  secure  freighting  from  any  source, 
showing  a  willingness  to  woik  ami  earn  wliat  they  can.  There  has  been  more  freight 
this  than  former  years,  and  tqually  well  attended  to.  Agency  supplies,  school- house 
and  missionary  building  material,  with  the  traders'  freight,  has  aggregate<l  3,510,H^0 
pounds,  and  tlie  earnings  iherefiom  ielH.49'^.30.  The  7.^>  freight  and  10  spring  wagons 
sent  for  issue  have  been  eagerh  sought  aiter,  which,  together  with  the  httu-k  named, 
have  been  issued  to  deceiving  Indians,  uho,  protiting  by  the  aid  and  instruction 

given,  have  by  their  industry  made  the  I'cst  farms,  and  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
elp  themselves,  thus  creating  some  emulation  and  an  incentive  to  compete  for  what 
may  be  is>ued  in  the  fninre.  An  a^ent  might  study  his  own  ease  and  comfort  by 
follow  lug  the  dictates  of  ihe  chiefs  and  headmen  in  making  these  issues  to  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  in  their  bands,  bu.  by  so  doing  no  discrimination  would 
be  made  between  the  worthy  and  unworthy,  no  enciuirageuient  given  to  the  indus- 
trious ;  the  supremacy  of  the  chiefs  would  alone  be  subserved. 

SUPPLIES. 

As  heretofore,  both  commissary  and  annuity  supplies  have  been  good  in  quality  and 
ample  in  (luantity.  Savings  are  ma  e  at  all  times  where  practicable,  and  are  at  present 
tiding  us  over  till  receipt  of  new  contracts,  besides  providing  for  increased  numbers 
in  those  Intlians  recently  taken  up.  Without  these  savings  we  would  be  out  of  all 
supplies.  It  is  hoped  the  new  arrivals  will  not  be  long  delayed;  otherwise  inconven- 
ience will  result.  At  present,  thougli  past  the  liscal  year  for  which  the  last  contracts 
provided,  all  wants  are  met. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

The  changes  at  the  agency  and  among  the  Indians,  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
mast  be  seen  by  those  ac<iuaiuted  with  both  a  few  years  ago  to  be  appreciated  at  the 
present  time.  The  general  inif»rovenieut  of  the  agency  proper,  as  also  the  cpiiet  and 
respectful  deportment  and  appearance  of  the  Indians  about  the  agency,  and  the  few 
who  do  there  congregate,  compared  with  former  times,  is  the  remark  of  all  visitors. 

HOUSEBUILDING 

among  the  Indians  has  continued.  Where  the  **  tepee  "  not  many  years  ago  was  the 
rule,  it  is  now  fast  approaching  the  exception.  During  the  past  year  the  changing 
of  locality,  the  rebuilding  and  iruprovenuMit  ol  ohl  houses,  has  received  the  most  at- 
tention, though  7i^  houses  have  been  built.  The  iuiprovement  in  this  industry  is 
notable  and  creditahle.  The  lody:e,  or  '"tepee."  will  soon  be  relegated  to  the  aged 
squaw.  The  providing  of  arti(rle«<  of  honstdiold  furniture,  such  as  stoves,  chairs, 
bedsteads,  crockery,  with  doors  and  windows,  has  proven  quite  an  incentive  to  all 
who  are  able  to"  build.  Conhl  lumber  for  rooting  and  tloorsbe  furnished  to  substitute 
the  dirt  now  used  for  both,  it  would  be  an  increased  encouragement  and  add  to 
cleanliness  and  health.  There  are  now  729  Indmn  log  houses  at  this  agency.  Many 
of  them  would  do  credit  to  white  frontier  settlements. 

SCHOOLS   AND   EDUCATION. 

On  July  2,  1884,  estimates  were  made  and  f<»r\varded  to  the  Indian  Office  for  the 
building  of  5  new  school-bnildings  (4  camp  schools  and  teachers'  residences,  and  1 
school -house  at  the  a-.-ency  t<»  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  lire  December  '29,  18Ki). 
After  refieated  delays  tinal  authoiity  t(j  purchase  material  and  proceed  to  build  was 
received  October  29, 1864,     Immediate  action  was  taken,  and  on  December  8  the  agency 
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school  was  opened.  The  severe  weather  of  winter  materially  interfered  with  and  de- 
layed the  progress  and  completion  of  these  buildings.  The  last  of  the  4  camp  schools 
was  ^nished  and  opened  May  I,  l^^5.  The  want  of  school  snp'plies  prevented  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  second  room  in  the  agency  school-building,  though  the  first  was 
overcrowded.  When  these  supplies  were  received  t^carlet  lever  had  broken  out  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  materially  interfered  with  the  attendance.  This  sick- 
ness was  fortunately  confined  to  narrow  limits,  ai  d  after  two  fatal  casex,  disappeared. 
Spring  opening,  many  chihiren  went  with  their  families  to  camps  for  farming,  so 
avoiding  the  necesbity  of  opening  the  second,  though  at  times  uncomfortably  crowd- 
ing the  first  room. 

These,  with  the  two  schools  already  in  operation,  making  six  camp  and  one  agency 
school,  in  all  seven  schools,  opened  at  this  agency  in  a  little  over  one  year,  where  there 
were  none  before,  have  proved  successful  aud  satisfactory,  not  only  with  the  scholars 
attending,  but  among  the  people.  A  noticeable  difierence  is  perceptilde  to  those 
camps  where  no  schools  are  located.  These  schools  are  calculated  to  accommodate 
thirty  scholars  each,  though  as  many  as  sixty  have  at  times  been  cmwded  into  some, 
notably  at  the  agency  and  at  Black  Pipe  Creek.  It  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
latter.  At  BlaeK  Pipe  aud  Oak  Creek  evening sehools  have  been  kept  for  older  schol- 
ars, to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  day-time.  The  daily  attendance  at  all  has  l>een 
good,  the  interest  and  advance  for  the  time  encouraging,  creditable  to  the  Indians 
and  satisfactory  to  all.  Daily  attendance  ^ill  number  as  high  as  sixty ;  the  average 
attendance  at  each  has  been  twenty-five. 

There  were  three  mission  t^chools,  nnder  control  of  the  Episcopal  church,  with  ninety- 
one  scholars  in  attendance  till  January  last,  superse<led  at  that  time  at  two  of  the 
camps  by  Government  schools.  Since  then  one  mission  school  has  been  continued,  with 
twenty-six  pupils,  by  a  native  teacher,  whose  school  aud  church  iustruction  is  in  the 
Indian  dialect. 

If  a  partial  midday  meal  of  cofiee  and  hard  bread  was  provided,  it  would  enable 
and  encourage  those  living  at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  their  going  home  and 
returning  in  the  noon  recess  to  remain,  induce  others  to  come,  and  so  increase  the  daily 
attendance  at  all  the  schools.  Attention  has  beeu  given  at  these  schools  to  house- 
hohl  and  other  industries;  the  girls  have  been  taught  sewing,  the  boys  cutting  wood 
and  other  useful  work,  as  far  as  practicable.  At  the  agency  hand-sewing  has  been 
taught  to  the  women  and  girls  on  Saturilays. 

I  have  asked  authority  to  build  four  more  camp  schools,  and  to  occupy  two  tendered 
by  the  Episcopal  mission,  making  six  additional.  The  latter  are,  and  others  can  be, 
located  with  advantage  to  the  people. 

There  have  not  beeu  many  children  sent  away  from  this  agency  during  the  past 
year  to  school;  twenty-five  to  the  Catholic  schools  at  Yankton  and  Avoca;  Lincoln 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  7;  Genoa,  Nebr.,  10,  and  13  to  Protestant  Eiiiseopal  mission 
schools;  with  those  heretofore  sent  away  3*^8;  attending  day-school  on  reserve  the 
present  year,  296;  making  the  number  of  children  at  this  agency  who  have  attended 
school  during  the  past  three  years  8()1. 

The  promise  of  a  boarding-school  at  this  agency  is  not  forgotten,  and  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Indians.  The  question  is  frequently  asked — Why  is  tLis  promise  not 
fulfilled,  and  we  have  an  industrial  boarding-school  the  same  as  at  other  agencies; 
why  cannot  our  agent  have  the  same  advantages  for  his  Indians  that  others  getf — 
questions  <liflicult  to  satisfactorily  an  wer.  Such  aschool,  with  appropriate  iudustries 
attached,  could  not  be  overrated  in  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  this  ptople.  I 
feel  it  is  repetition  oft  repeated  in  again  referring  to  this  subject.  What  the  Govern- 
ment is  leaving  uudone  in  this  direction  the 

MISSIONARY  AND  CHUKCH  WORK 

of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  as  also  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  accomplishing. 
The  fonner  has  just  completed  a  commodious  aud  imposing  boarding-school  building 
to  a<'Commo<}ate  fifty  or  sixty  scholars  of  both  sexes,  at  a  cost  of  i|l2,0<K),  alK)ut  l*^  miles 
northeast  of  the  agency.  This  church  mission  has  also  built  a  neat  frame  church- 
huildiug  on  Oak  Creek,  30  miles  ilistant,  costing  ^],<KK),  and  three  frame  mihsion 
houHes,  comprising  dwellings  and  chapels,  from  10  to  r>0  miles  distnur,  renpectively, 
costing  $775  each,  making  a  total  expeudi'ure  for  missionary  buildings  of  this  church 
erected  iIiIh present  year  of  ij 1 5,3*25.  The  uiisNitmary  buildiiigM  ot  thiH  ehurch  at  pres- 
ent time  on  the  reserve  are  two  churches,  six  frame  and  one  log  misHitm  ehapels. 
There  are  eight  established  luiHHion  stations  where  regular  church  services  are  held 
nnder  the  dinM-tion  and  energeti*^  etforts  of  Rev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  miasionary  in 
charge  (aided  by  one  white,  one  mixed,  aud  three  full  Indian  asMistants),  whose  zeal 
in  his  work  knows  no  tiring.  The  interest  of  the  Indians  in  theHC  misHions  and  their 
re8i>ect  fi»r  the  mirtsionaries  is  manifested  by  the  urgency  of  their  request  for  church 
services  and  misHionary  buildings,  and  by  their  voluntary  aid  in  couHtructing  the  lat- 
ter by  hauling  the  material  for  the  two  moat  distant  (church  aud  mission  house) 
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without  compensation.  This  speaks  Yolnmes  for  Indian  interest  in  progress  and 
church  work,  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  many  years  ago  this  same  people,  if  not 
actually  on  the  war  path,  were  more  inclined  in  that  direction  than  in  any  orher. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Bushman,  priest  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  mission  (with  one  assist- 
ant),  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  and  works  among  the  Indians  in  an  euer- 

fetic,  quiet,  and  faithful  mHUuer.  While  no  particulars  of  his  work  are  furnished  me, 
aw  convinced  he  is  not  neglectful  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  people.  Plans  are 
prepared  and  the  material  largely  on  the  ground  for  a  commodious  boarding-school 
building  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils.  This  is  represented  b\  the  plans  as  intended  to 
be  a  finely  finished  and  complete  building,  estimated  to  cost$l2,()(X),  and  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  about  October  next.  The  location  is  8  miles  southwest  of  the 
agency.  There  is  one  missionary  building,  comprising  dwelling  and  chapel,  belong- 
inc' to  this  church,  at  present  time  on  reserve. 

The  building  of  these  boarding-schools  on  the  reserve  among  the  Indians  is,  or 
should  be,  satisfactory  evidence  to  all  as  to  the  Indian  wants,  and  in  what  way  to  ac- 
complish the  greatest  amotint  of  good  among  them.  The  missionaries,  making  the 
subject  their  closest  study,  prove  their  faith  by  their  works.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
presume  that  these  church  missionaries  would  expend  so  large  a  sum  as  $24,000  did 
they  not  believe  they  could  accomplish  greater  benefit  to  thete  ludians  by  so  doing 
than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  fortunate  lor  these  Indians  and  the  missionary  cause 
among  them,  represented  and  worked  for  by  faithful  and  earnest  self-denying  Chris- 
tians, that  political  changes  and  influence  do  not  interfere  with  their  work. 

MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Fordyce  Grinnell  has  retained  to  a  gratifying  degree  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dians, his  practice  among  them  having  steadily  increased.  Dr.  George  C.  Underbill, 
recently  appointed  agency  physician,  superseded  Dr.  Grinnell  on  August  10, 1885.  The 
impression  Dr.  Underbill  has  made  is  very  favorable,  and,  judging  from  his  many  calls,/ 
would  indicate  reliance  in  his  ability  as  an  able  physician.  Ashe  i^  &  courteous 
gentleman,  present  indications  are  that  he  will  obtain  the  confidence  secured  by  his 
predecessor,  in  which  he  will  be  fortunate.  Dr.  Grinnell  reportH  to  me  that  he  has 
treated  2,465  cases  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30  last,  with  44  deaths 
(largely  among  children).  During;  this  time  ncarlet  fever  and  croup  in  malignant  form 
prevailed.  In  case  of  epidemic  disease,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  referred  to,  au  agency 
nospital,  recommended  by  the  physician  last  year,  would  be  an  essential  acquisition. 

POLICE. 

The  police  of  this  agency  have  been  again  reduced  to  38  oflScers  and  men.  The 
number  of  the  force  has  much  t<i  do  with  the  respect  they  command  and  the  deference 
paid  to  then  as  officers.  With  a  large  command  resistance  will  seldom  if  ever  be 
offered.  Not  only  will  the  authority  be  more  respected,  but  be  more  rarely  called 
upon  to  be  exercised.  The  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency  and  the  extent  of  terri- 
ritory  covered  I  think  would  recommend  a  force  not  less  than  50  officers  and  men. 
They  have  sustained  their  reputation  for  efficiency.  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  be 
dispensed  with.  The  recent  increase  in  their  pay  from  ii^  to  $8  per  month  has  been 
appreciated. 

The  agency  guard-house  has  of  late  been  called  into  more  active  requisition.  It 
wonld  appear  as  though  for  some  time  its  existence  had  been  forgotten,  otherwise,  so 
well  remembered,  it  was  avoided.  Lately  more  serious  offenses  have  been  committed, 
and  as  a  consequence  it  has  been  more  occupied.  An  Indian  charged  with  a  serious 
offense  in  Nebraska,  identified  by  the  injured  person,  has  been  incarcerated  for  the 
past  month,  waiting  arequiuition  from  the  governor  of  Nebraska,  through  th«  gover- 
nor of  this  territory,  for  his  delivery  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  answer  for  his  crime 
where  committed. 

PROTECTION  TO  PERSON   AND   PROPERTY. 

In  afldition  to  treaty  stipulations  of  1876,  and  sections  2145  and  2146  Revised  Stat- 
ntes,  providing  fc»r  the  protection  of  life,  person,  an<l  property,  Congress  at  its  late  hcs- 
sion  passed  a  law,  approved  March  3,  1885,  ♦*  That  all  Indians  committing  against  the 
the  pnqjerty  of  another  Iixlian  or  other  person  "any  of  a  number  of  crimes  specified, 
•*  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either  within  or  without  an  Indian 
reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  such  territory  relating  to  said 
crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and  in  the  same  manner,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  a^  all  other  perHous  charged  with  the  ccnumis- 
sion  of  s.iid  crimes  respectively."  This  law,  if  enforced,  cannot  fail  to  exerciHe  a  bene- 
ficial efi'ect  upon  the  Indiaus  when  they  become  aware  that  they  are  amenable  to  the 
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law  for  offenses  against  the  Indians  same  as  against  whites.  After  the  execntion  of 
thiH  law  ludiaiis  will  be  more  cautions  in  th<Mr  acts  and  spettch.  claiuiing,  an  they  have 
done,  that  any  offense,  however  heiuons,  amongst  themselves  is  subject  to  their  own 
customs  and  settlement  only.  It  wonhi  appear  that  detiuite  instructions  as  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  law  shonld  be  promulgated  on  the  reservations  among  the  Indians. 

THE  SUN  DANCE. 

I  ha<l  every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  the  assent  given  last  year  t.o  yielding  up 
by  the  Indians  to  them  the  time-honored  annual  festival  of  the  sun  dance,  though 
given  reluctantly,  was  underst<M>d  by  all  its  abandonuient  for  all  time.  In  this  1  waa 
mistaken,  and  when  the  UMual  time  for  preparation  came  this  year  it  was  again  agitated^ 
firnt  by  the  ehlrrs.  Byatirm  persuasion  these  gracefully  yielded.  Later,  the y(»unger 
element  took  it  up,  and  were  discovere<l  traveling  the  camps,  *' presenting  ihe  pii>e," 
committing  all  to  a  participation  in  this  barbarous  ceremtmy.  It  required  prompt  and 
deciHive  action  to  prevent  its  consummatitm.  Finally  a  very  r«  Inctant  aband<mment 
was  secured.  Since  then  the  agent  is  held  responsbiie  for  all  ills  and  misfortnneH  that 
have  occurred  or  have  visited  this  people.  SickneHs,  death,  hail  or  other  storms  would 
have  been  averted  if  the  sun  dance  ua<l  not  been  prevented.     His  removal   is  conse- 

Siuenlly  demanded.     I  am  satisfied  renewed  efforts  will  be  made  each  successive  year 
or  this  demoralizing  custom,  and  will  require  a  firm  and  decisive  stand  to  prevent. 

WATER  SUPPLY, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  person  or  association  owning  but  a  portion  of  the 
value  in  buildings  and  other  property  re{)resented  by  the  Government  at  this  agency 
who  would  take  the  risk  of  loss  by  tire  with  absolutely  no  protection,  as  is  here  the 
case,  when  the  expenditure  of  what  it  coi»ts  in  three  years  to  supply  his  family  and  em- 

Sloyds  wiih  water  for  ordinary  purposes  w«»uld  give  ample  supply  and  protection, 
uch  IS  the  ca.se  at  thict  agency.  The  yearly  expense  of  supplying  the  agency  and  eni- 
ployuHMit  with  water  equals  about  <me  third  the  expense  of  permanent  water-works, 
whereby  an  abundant  supply  for  all  purposes  would  be  had.  My  duty  impels  me  to 
again  call  attention  to  this  subjr^ct  and  ask  for  secunty  against  accident. 

LANDS   IN   SEVERALTY. 

Last  year  there  were  12  certificates  of  land  issued  to  Indians  and  Indian  families* 
Since  January  last  'A'A  additional  have  been  lielivered  to  applicants.  I  have  recently 
forwaided  to  ilie  Department  for  approval  37  more,  making  a  total  of  certificates  of 
land  in  severalty  issued  to  and  applieil  for  to  the  present  H2.  The  applications  of  others 
are  being  prejiared  to  be  forwarded  later.  While  many  Indians  are  dtwirous  to  take 
lands  in  severalty,  locate  on  ami  improve  the  same,  many  are  deterred  ln>m  so 
doing  by  the  perHuasions  and  threats  of  others.  No  explanation  app  ars  to  natisfy 
those  who  object  to  taking  them  themselves  a^id  who  insist  that  oth(;rs  shall  not 
have  them.  1  have  eiicourai^cd  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  on  the  lands  and  tak- 
ing these  cert  iti<ates  (as  complying  with  treaty  agreement),  to  overcome  as  far  aa 
poHMible  their  dis]>o8iiion  to  wander  from  place  to  place  and  abandorment  of  their 
labor  an<l  impmvementM  year  after  year.  The  old  **fogi«s,"or  **  chiefs,"  who  look  to 
their  supremacy  an<l  control  over  the  people,  fearful  of  losing  it,  discouraue  and  ad- 
vise the  people  to  continue  in  the  old  rut  It  is  a  contest  between  the  old  stagers 
and  the  young  and  progressive,  with  the  prospect  of  disregarding  the*' chiefs,"  and  the 
young  men  assuming  the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts. 

TEI.EGRAPn. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  importunate,  1  venture  to  again  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  agency  is  still  without  tele>;raphie  C(mimnnicati(m  with  the  outside 
world.  Many  circunistanees  during  the  ]mst  and  of  present  fr»<iuent  <»ccurn*nce,  serve 
to  im]ireHN  npon  us  the  importance  of  this  intercourw,  not  only  with  the  military,  but 
with  the  t'stablished  lines  of  the  country.  The  expense  to  be  incurred  in  furnishing 
polcN  an<l  labor  for  a  line  135  miles  long  (the  wire  and  other  material  being  on  hauci> 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  its  importance  and  usefulness. 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

I  would  respectfully  reccmimend  the  Rosebud  Indians  t^  the  attention  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  deserving  cousideratitm,  feeling  satisfied  thateft'orts  in  their  behalf 
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with  judicious  Tnana^ement  will  bring  forth  good  results.     My  thanks  are  due  and 
tendered  to  the  employes  of  this  ayeiicy  who  have  aided  in  lightening  the  burdens 
and  annoyances  of  my  p<»8irion.     For  the  generous  support  and  courtesies  received 
from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affiairs  I  resyiectfully  return  my  acknowledgments. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  G.  WRIGHT, 
Vnittd  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  August  27,  18^5. 

Dear  Sir:  The  fiscal  year  just  closed  has  surpassed  all  previous  years  in  its  full- 
nessof  good  results  among  this  people.  Tlie  iuHUguiation,  through  your  efforts  chiedy, 
of  a  gei.eral  awakening  among  all  classes  to  the  n<  cessity  ft»r  them  an<l  their  children 
making  more  positive  and  continued  etlorts  to  help  theuiselves  is  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  age;  especially  is  this  true  as  to  agriculture,  home  builihng,  and  e<lucation. 
With  reg:ird  to  these  an<l  other  like  interests,  the  temper  and  conduct  of  these  Indians 
has  been  full  of  encouragement  for  all  those  engaged  in  the  effort  to  lift  them  out  of 
th«ir  low  estate — a  (legrjulation  which  does  not  belong  to  them  scdely  on  a«roiiiit  of 
their  being  barbarians,  but  in  a  great  measure  superinduced  and  practically /orced 
upon  fliem  by  an  iinnatuial,  and  hi  nee  wrong.  p08ition,  into  which  they  are  thrown 
by  mifortuniite  treaty  relations  with  ourselves. 

The  disposition  to  scatter  out  aiul  form  small  settlenien's,  with  a  view  to  farming 
and  stock-raising,  in  desirable  locati<ms,  at  longdisrances  from  the  agency,  instead  of 
clustering  about  the  agency  in  large  nl<l-favsliioue<l  catniis  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  rations  conveniently,  still  goes  tm.  Such  settlements  are  ccmstantly  forming 
an<l  shonid  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible;  their  minds  and  strength' being  di- 
verted from  the  ration  di awing  nuisance  by  issuing  to  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
for  long  periods  of  time.  S<  ho<d  and  mis.sion  work  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  on 
at  such  settlements  unless  this  is  done. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  maintained,  through  resident  cat  echists  and  by  monthly 
visits  myself,  regular  religinus  services  at  all  camps  where  suitable  buildings  afforded 
the  opportunity,  viz,  sevi'U.  'J'hese  with  the  church  at  the  agency  make  8  mission 
stations  now  under  my  charge  on  the  Rosebud  reserve.  The  attendance  at  all  of 
these  has 'generally  tille«l  the  buildings  where  services  were  held,  and  the  interest 
manifested  has  been  such  as  to  justify  all  the  efforts  and  expemliture  we  have  been 
able  to  make  on  behalf  <jf  these  people.  We  have  also  been  urged  by  frecjuent  en- 
treiities  from  other  settlements  recently  formed,  or  in  ])rospect,  ro  establish  schools 
and  missions  among  them.  S<»  far  as  was  within  our  power  we  have  heretofore  com- 
plied with  such  entreaties,  and  last  winter  erected  three  buildings  at  such  points,  viz: 
A  frame  church  at  Oak  Uteek,  at  a  cost  of  :^l,(MiO,  and  frame  buildings,  with  chapel  or 
school-room  and  dwelling,  nntler  same  root,  at  Ring  Thunder's  camp,  on  Estes's  Creek, 
and  at  Little  Oak  Creek,  costing  about  $7;'>0  each. 

Willi  commendahle  zeal  the  Indians  have  avssisted  as  they  felt  able  at  all  these 
points,  but  especially  at  Good  V«»ice's  camp,  on  Oak  Creek,  where  they  hauled  all  tiie 
building  materials  from  the  raiIroad.(a  distance  of  45  or  50  miles)  without  pay.  We 
have  a  building  similar  to  hat  at  Little  Oak  Creek  now  being  constructed  at  Lip's 
Camp,  on  Pass  Creek,  which  N\ill  cost  about  i^rsOO.  For  this  also  the  Indians  have 
hauled  all  the  material  free  of  expense-  to  us  from  the  agency  (a  distance  of  50  miles). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  shall  by  September  I  have  completed  <mi  Turtle  or 
Antebipe  Creek,  about  \2  miles  frotn  the  agency,  a  boanling-school  to  accommodate 
50  or  GO  boys  and  girls  at  a  cost,  of  probably  $r2,0«)0.  It  is  a  frame  building,  with 
stone  basement-story,  and  is  constructed  in  the  mont  substantial  and  thorough  man- 
ner yet  devised  for  frame  buildiiigs,  with  double  doors,  back  plastered,  and  plastered 
thnnigliout.     It  will  be  opened  for  pupils  this  fall. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  y<'ar  three  <lay-schools,  in  separate  camps,  main- 
tained by  the  Protesiaiit  hpiscopal  Church,  with  an  average  attendance  <»f  about  ^0 
each.  Tw<i  of  these  have  been  closed,  that  the  mission  funds  might  be  expended  to 
better  advantage  elsewhere,  since  the  Government,  in  fnlfillmeni  of  its  treaty  obliga- 
ti«»ns,  with  our  hearty  approval  and  much  to  .lur  relief,  estaiblished  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  in  the  same  camps,  and  it  did  not  seem  necessary  that  ther.e  should  be  two  in 
th*-  same  n«  ighborbood.     The  third  is  still  ke])t  up. 

The  six  day  schools  which  yon  have  established  in  as  many  outlying  camps,  also 
mark  the  i>ast  yi  ar  as  one  t<»  be  remembered  with  gladness  by  all  who  love  to  see 
light  shed  abroad  in  <lark  places.  If  they  shall  be  vigorously  worked  as  they  have 
been  thus  far,  an  '  especially  if  others  can  be  opened  in  like  camps,  and  the  great 
but  long-withheld  though  oft-promised  central  illuminator,  an  agency  boHrdiug  and 
iudustrial  school,  can  be  put  in  operation,  the  Government  will  have  fulfilled  its 
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long-Deflected  treaty  obligation  in  this  matter,  and  the  day  need  not  be  far  distant 
"when  the  Dakota  youth  or  maiden  who  has  received  no  education  be  the  exception. 

The  people  are  ready  and  the  better  portion  are  earnestly  asking  for  this;  but  up 
to  the  past  year  the  Government  does  not  seem  to  have  been  willing,  though  nnder 
Bolenin  obligation  to  provide  it  without  waiting  even  for  the  consent  of  the  people. 
It  it*  periectly  manifest  now,  however,  that  the  msjority  are  ready  and  even  anxious. 
They  are  ready  aud  anxious  for  schools  as  <lefined  above.  They  are  not  ready  for  any 
other  scheme,  such,  for  instance,  as  sending  their  children  for  long  terms  of  years  to 
distant  schools  among  a  strange  people.  When  the  schools  on  the  reservation  have 
done  their  primary,  and  by  no  means  least  important,  work  of  enlightening  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  to  what  education  und  civilization  are  like,  and  what  they  are  for,  then, 
but  not  until  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  more  distant  schools  will  grow 
in  favor  and  be  sought  by  pupils  wh(»  are  desirous  of  further  training  than  home 
schools  can  give,  and  parents  who,  from  having  come  to  see  the  uses  of  learning  and 
culture,  wish  to  have  their  children  reap  the  greater  benefits  of  more  advanced  in- 
stitutions and  l>e  developed  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  higher  civilization.  The  main 
educational  work  to-day  must  be  for  the  whole  peo]>1e,  as  one  body,  and  must  be  car- 
ried on  in  their  mi  <st.  To  advocate  the  sending  of  children  away  to  Eastern  schools 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  in  its  presedt  stage,  besides  being  ridiculous  in 
other  respects,  is  to  say  to  a  man  who  cannot  get  upon  his  feet,  ''Come  here  and  I 
"will  pick  you  up."  It  does  pick  up  the  few  who  get  there,  perhaps,  but  ii  fails  ut- 
terly in  that  it  does  not  provide  them  with  strength  sufficient  to  stand  alone  after- 
wards. 

The  camp  day  school  may  be  a  small  affair  considered  only  with  regard  to  the  actual 
drill  of  pupils  in  the  scl>ool-room.  It  may,  by  superficial  observerM,  be  pronounced  a 
failure;  but  that  part  of  iis  work  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  items  which  should  go  into 
the  account  in  computing  its  real  value.  Its  infiuenceas  a  center  of  something  higher 
than  the  old  life  which  monopolized  that  camp  before  Its  coming;  its  imperative  de- 
mands upon  parcntHHs  well  as  children  of  regularity  and  cleanlmesM;  its  crowding  out 
from  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  people  many  evil  and  degrading  practices;  its  forcing 
upon  them,  in  place  of  these,  useful  and  refining  employment  for  mind  and  body;  its 
ever  prencnt  example,  through  its  occupants,  of  neatness,  order,  and  industry ;  its  t  on- 
stant  protest  against  the  degrading  character  of  the  Indians'  present  amusements,  lack 
of  useful  occupation,  and  the  customs  and  sentiments  which  prevail  around  it,  with  its 
equally  constant  witness  to  the  nobler  life  which  a  higher  order  of  like  things  carry 
with  them ;  these  and  many  similar  considerations  may  each  one  be  fairly  rated  as  par- 
amtmnt  in  importance  for  tht-se  ]>eople  in  their  present  condition  to  the  simple  school- 
rooiu  <lriU  of  the  younger  children.  Agency  boar< ling-schools  exert  on  a  higher  scale 
the  ^a!ne  good  influences  upon  the  whole  people  which  the  camp  day-schools  do  upon 
their  respective  camps;  but,  in  them,  the  drill  of  the  pupils  should  be  deemed  of  chief 
importance. 

Until,  by  schools  carried  on  in  their  midst,  together  with  the  influence  of  wise  efforts 
in  all  other  Imes  for  the  8anie  end,  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  shall  have  been 
created  at  home,  it  will  be  Idle  to  spend  money  and  effort  in  the  hope  that  children, 
taken  frcNh  from  the  camps  and  polished  off' by  contact  with  our  civilization  in  entire 
separation  from  the  sumiundinKs  in  which  they  must  endeavor  to  retain  that  fiolish 
when  returned,  will  act  as  leaven  to  elevate  the  masses.     The  Indian  has  but  little 
moral  courage,  and  in  order  to  his  facing  unflinchingly  the  ridicule  and  opp<»sition 
which  his  new  standing  will  suhje<'t  him  to,  it  is  far  l)etter  that  he  be  educated  out  of 
heathen  ideas  aud  practices  tight  herein  their  midnt.     lam^ureyon  will  agree  with  me 
that  almost  invariably  w  heie  returned  pupils  of  distant  schools  have  not  been  taken  in 
hand  and  carefully  kept  u])  by  yourself  or  others  taking  a  personal  and  much  forl>ear- 
ing  iut    est  in  them,  tliey  have  fallen  back,  in  a  short  time,  perhaps  below  the  level 
from  which  they  were  taken.     White  children  wouhl  do  the  same.     The  attraction  of 
gravitation,  the  tendency  earthwards,  is  in  us  all.     Cultivated  public  sentiment,  the 
restraints  oi  civilization,  and  the  demands  of  refined  society  at  our  hands  in  ohildh(K)d 
have  much  to  do  with  our  bciug  unlike  the  Inclians.     They  start  us  in  life  on  a  higher 
plane  aud  prevent  us  from  falling  below  if.     Had  such  support  been  wanting  in  us  at 
any  time  during  our  youn«:eran<i  monMinpnlKive  days,  we  could  now  understand  bet- 
ter why  it  is  asking  too  much  of  Indian  youth,  after  but  five  or  so  years  at  the  East, 
to  retain  the  standing  inculcated  in  them  there.     The  f.iscinations  of  a  wild,  indoleut 
life  would  ruin  a  hirge  portion  of  all  tlio  college  graduates  of  our  land  if  iht*  o)ipor 
tnnity  were  given  tin  m  in  the  same  form  it  is  the  letnrned  graduates  of  Carii-^lei  Genoa, 
&c..  with  rations  ainl  clothing Nufticient  ])rovided,  without  effort  on  their  pun,  for  or- 
dinary needs.     Kxamples  are  not  wanting  to  prove  this;  but  whait  is  expected  of  the 
Indian  is  more  than  what  such  exaui]>les  prove  our  own  youth  to  be  capable  of.     They 
cannot  long  maintain  themselves  in  a  r^lf-impovSe<l   position  of  isola'ion  in  ti.e  midst 
of  tlu'ir  own  kin,  where  the  ttiidcncy  of  nearly  all  their  surroundings  is  to  pull  th«'in 
down  and  the  supports  which  kept  them  up  while  among  Eastern  friends  are  no  loLger 
at  baud.     I  repeat  the  assertion  that  by  vigorous  urosecuti on  of  educational  work  io  all 
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its  phases,  among  both  old  and  yonnff,  a  more  enlightened  and  better  pablio  sentiment 
mast  be  first  secured  at  the  agencies  iiefore  the  work  ot  our  Eastern  schools,  which  at 
present  consumes  so  much  of  the  interest  and  money  which  would  be  better  expended 
in  less  bhowy  work  out  here,  will  be  of  much  avail  for  permanent  result.  At  least  un- 
less, in  the  mean  time,  some  nuclei  of  civilization,  like  the  camp  day-schools,  are  being 
developed,  near  which  they  may  be  when  they  return,  and  regular  employment  witn 
fair  wages,  can  be  furnished  all  such  graduates,  it  is  simply  cruel  to  take^hem  away 
at  all. 

I  Kpoke  above  of  an  unfortunate  treaty  relation  between  these  people  and  ourselves. 
What  I  referred  to  is  the  fact  that  we  bound  ourselves  to  furuiMh,  and  they  bound 
thems«lves  to  receive,  a  living  instead  of  some  honorable  way  to  make  a  living.  The 
difference  is  simply  vast.  Unfortunate  everywhere  is  the  individual  who  has  a  living 
furnished  to  him  offhand.  How  much  more  mischief  iH  done  when  a  whole  people  are 
BO  treated  !  This  is  the  fundamental  mistake  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  Indian  to  do  anything  for  himself.  The  decree,  ** In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou' eat  bread,''  is  set  aside,  and  we  have  really  caused  the  Indian  to  think  that 
the  Divine  decree,  for  him  at  least,  is,  **  If  you  sweatyou  Hhall  starve."  Ten  times  the 
money  now  hpent  in  feeding,  if  expended  in  providing  work  and  opportunity  to  earn 
fo<Hl,  would  be  money  well  invested,  and  be  the  cheapest  policy  in  the  end.  Then  we 
should  begrMciually  making  a  lAanand  a  producer  of  the  Indian,  while  now  we  compel 
him  to  be  a  pauper,  and  encourage  him  to  remain  a  consumer  only. 

The  only  wise  course  left  ns  is  to  undo,  as  far  as  possible,  our  mistake,  by  throwing 
aronnd  him  every  preventive  to  idleness  and  incentive  to  industry  we  can  devise. 
Apro|>os  to  this  I  can  thiuk  of  nothing  which  would  so  eifectually  stimulate  industry, 
at  this  time,  as  the  carrying  into  practice  of  the  provision  in  article  5  of  ra  ification  of 
Sioux  treaty  in  lcf7t),  which  says:  **The  Government  will  aid  said  Indians  as  far  as 
possible  in  finding  a  market  for  their  surplus  productions,  and  will  purchase  as  far  as 
may  be  required,"  &c.  The  Indians  are  eager  for  money,  and  will  work  for  it  as  other 
nien  do.  Let  them  see  that  the  produce  of  their  fields  has  a  cash  value  and  there  will 
be  not  much  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  Indians  can  learn  to  farm.  They  are 
DOt  yet  conitietent  to  comjHjte  with  the  settlers,  and  hence  this  provision  of  the  treaty 
ia  a  wiHe  one.  Let  it  be  a  live  one. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  J.  CLEVELAND, 

Missionary  in  Charge, 

Hon.  James  G.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


SissETON  Agency,  Dakota, 

AvguHt  20,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  18Hr>. 

The  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians,  for  whom  this  agency 
exists,  occupy  a  very  fertile  and  valuable  reHorvation  of  91i:f,780  acres  in  Eastein  Da- 
kota, touching  the  Minnehotu  line  along  Lake  Traverse.  The  year  just  closed  has 
been  one  of  progrcHs  in  every  department,  and  the  people  are  fairly  entitled  by  their 
record  to  be  acknowledged  }iM  a  civilized  tribe,  if  not  to  be  admitted  to  Territorial 
and  United  States  citizenship. 

agriculture. 

The  farming  interests  of  this  people  have  shown  a  steady  increase:  (1)  In  the 
ability  and  diHpositi<mof  the  nnijority  of  the  people  to  carry  on  their  fanning  success- 
fully without  **head  fanners"  or  any  direct  supervisi'-n.  (2)  In  the  very  c(»mmenda- 
ble  amount  of  new  land  broken.  {'.\)  In  thtuncrease  in  acreage,  quantify,  ai.d  quaiity 
of  their  graiu  crops,  and  greater  attention  to  garden  vegetables.  (4)  In  the  improved 
care  of  aiiinntlH  and  attention  to  sann\ 

Harvest  is  now  just  over  and  the  crops  a.s  a  rule  have  turned  out  well.  There  has 
been  very  little  damage  from  hail  or  inH<*ct«.  The  farmers  are  fairly  supplied  with 
farm  machinery  of  all  kinils.  There  are  twelve  twine-binding  harvest4*rs  and  two 
thrasliing-niachines  owned  by  meuibersof  the  tribe.  It  is  a  matt>er  of  regret  that  the 
chief  and  Home  of  the  older  headmen  cultivate  very  small  patches  of  grouu<l,  and  do 
not  take  a  leading  posiiion  as  farmers. 

The  hheep  iHsued  last  year  have  not  generally  been  a  success.  A  few  farmers  have 
fine  fiocks  and  have  given  them  the  care  required  to  make  them  protitable,  while 
mau>  have  allowed  their  sheep  to  die  or  stray,  and  some  doubtless  have  eaten  or  sold 
them. 
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The  people  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  value  of  cows,  not  bein^  fond  of  milk.  The 
education  of  the  chihlreii  at  the  hoard iu«;-,school  in  niilkiu<^,  and  the  use  of  milk  for 
food,  will  do  much  to  chanjje  this  in  the  future. 

There  have  heen  237  acre**  of  new  ground  hroken  durinpf  the  year,  and  the  old  gronnd 
has  j;e  erally  been  cultivated.  The  banuer  district  is  La  Belle,  in  which  2H  farmers 
have  615  acres  of  wheat,  201  acres  of  oats,  and  20  acres  of  barley,  besides  potatoes  and 
corn  for  family  use.  One  fanner,  Peter  La  HhHc,  has  l:ft)  acres  of  crops.  Another, 
Solomon  Marlow,  has  broken  61  aires  of  prairie  this  year. 

One  district  which  contributes  the  majority  of  the  dancers  has  not  an  acre  of  new 
laud  broken  and  very  meager  crops. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  will  show  that  the  births,  r>3,  exceed  the  deaths,  46,  which  with  other 
changes  will  increase  the  total  population  to  1,470. 

LANDS,    ALLOTMENTS,    AND   PATENTS. 

The  work  of  rectifying  "the  location  and  allotments  of  the  Indians  has  been  con  tfnued 
during  the  past  year.  T  went  y-tive  new  allotments  and  8  patents  have  been  issued  in  the 
time.  Tiie  survey  lines  have  been  retraced  an<l  restaked  over  more  than  one-half  of 
the  inhabited  portions  of  the  reservation  by  a  competent  surveyor,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  work  of  defining  the  homesteads  allotted.  Agreater  interest  and  under- 
standing of  their  land  tenure  exists  among  the  people  than  ever  before,  and  most  of 
young  men  are  now  endeavoring  to  get  their  50  acr^s  under  cultivati(»n  in  order  to 
comply  with  their  treaty  and  get  patents  for  their  land.  I  wouhl  rt*spect fully  sug- 
gest f«»r  your  consideration,  whether  an  Indian  who  remains  for  five  years  on  one 
quarter  section  of  land,  builds  a  comfortable  house  with  onlv  the  assistance  of  apart 
of  the  lumber  bought  with  his  own  tribal  funds,  puts  50  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  becomes  a  self-supporting  fanner,  is  not  worthy  to  have  United  States  citizen- 
ship conferred  with  his  patent.  If  it  could  be  so,  this  people  could  now  furnish  at 
least  25  worthy  candidates  who  have  complied  with  all  the  conditions,  and  the  de- 
sire for  patents  among  the  rest  would  be  greatly  stimulated. 

SCHOOLS   AND   EDUCATION. 

The  school  attendance  for  the  pa»<t  year  has  been  over  :J0  per  cent,  greater  than  any 
previous  ye  I  r,  ami  no  compulsion  was  us«'d  in  gathring  the  scholars.  The  school 
population  fnmi  six  to  sixteen  years  is  'Mi.  Deducting  chronic  invalids,  blind,  and 
mute  children  and  girls  married  under  sixteen,  we  have  about  3(H)  scholats  on  the 
reservation.  There  were  215  scholars  in  the  boarding-schools  of  the  reservation,  9 
at  Santee  normal  training-school,  and  6  residing  in  white  families  otf  the  reserve. 

The  manmil  labor  boarding  school  hegan  its  session  September  15,  l*^!,  and  closed 
June  19,  IHS.'"*,  making  one  month  more  of  school  than  on  the  previous  year.  The 
nnmber  of  scholars  was  small  at  tirst,  which  reduee<l  theaversge  for  the  year,  but  the 
school  was  soon  filled  up  and  the  results  of  the  year's  woik  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  total  attendance  whs  l:i7scholars,  74  males  and  63  females.  The  largest  monthly 
average  was  110,  and  the  averay:e  tor  the  entire  session  91. 

The  plan  was  adopted  of  giving  the  forenoon — Ti.'AO  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. — to  school- 
ro(Mn  work,  all  the  {>npils  narticipatini^,  and  the  afternoon  to  industrial  pnrftuits 
from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  house- work  for  the  girls,  and  farm-work  and  chorea  for  the 
boys  occupied  a  part  of  the  scholais  each  day  a  greater  number  of  hours.  Study  hour, 
siii;;ing,  and  other  exercises  tille<l  up  the  evenings  of  the  week.  The  trades  taught 
w«'iH-  harness-makinjr,  Hh<»e-maUing,  and  tailoring,  in  wliiidi  shops  18  l»oys  were  ein- 
ploye<l.  The  harness-shop  ])rodu('ed  a  large  amount  of  very  useful  and  valualde  work 
for  the  people  of  the  tril»e  in  the  line  of  repairs  an<l  new  harness.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  school,  some  credit  should  he  given  for  this  property.  The  girls  were 
taught  sewing  ami  nseof  sewing-nia<|iine,  knitting,  darning,  mending,  co>  king,  honse- 
work,  laundry  woik,  and  baking,  ntnlfr  competent  instructors.  In  cleanlineas  of  tier- 
son  and  riioins,  educational  progress  in  school  room  and  in  speaking  the  English  ian- 
guaue,  the  nvsnlts  obtained  were  a  long  step  in  advance  of  anything  known  hitherto 
in  this  school.  The  employes  (with  one  or  two  exceptions  known  to  yonr  honor)  were 
distinct!  shed  for  their  good  character,  zeal,  and  faithfulness  in  their  work,  and  de- 
st^rve  an  honorald*^  mention. 

The  scholars  attended  church  services  in  their  own  language  each  Sabbath  morning 
at  the  mission  churches,  accordni;^  to  the  prefe.rences  of  their  parents.  A  Sabbath- 
school  in  English  was  held  in  the  school-room  Sunday  afternoouN. 

Goodwill  mission  school,  uudertheauspicesof  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Homo  Mil* 
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sions,  W.  K.  Morris,  esq.,  superiiiteudent,  began  its  session  November  1,  1^84,  and 
closed  June  26,  18S5.  The  total  att«^ndance  was  60  boarding  and  6  day  scholars, 
with  an  average  of  50  boarding  and  3f  day  scholars.  The  educational  and  i^irls'  in- 
dustrial work  of  this  school  was  good.  The  boys'  manual  labor  was  con6ned  mainly 
to  cutting  wood,  hauling  wat^r,  some  garden  work,  and  mending  shoes.  The  school 
hours,  however,  were  longer,  iustruction  being  given  from  9  a.  ra.  to  12  m.  and  iVom 
1  to  4  p.  m.  The  school  is  partly  supported  by  contract  with  the  United  States  In- 
dian department. 
The  Ascension  girls  school  is  an  institution  for  small  girls,  kept  in  the  house  of  the 

Srincipal,  Rev.  John  B.  Renville,  one  of  the  native  pastors.  6  miles  south  of  the  agency, 
[is  bouse  accommodates  only  14  scholars,  the  average  for  this  year,  owing  to  some 
changes,  being  only  10^.  The  school,  however,  held  for  ten  months  and  cost  only  abont 
$135  per  scholar.  The  results  attained  are  excellent,  the  scholars  are  mainly  the 
children  of  former  pupils  of  this  worthy  man  and  his  excellent  wife  a  ho  have  for 
many  years  been  educators  of  these  people.  They  should  have  a  school-room  added  to 
their  dwelling  with  sleeping-rooms  above,  which  would  enable  them  to  enlarge  their 
school  with  very  small  additional  expense. 

LAWS   AND   CKIMK. 

During  th*»  yenr  th-  re  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge  a  single  case  of  murder,  niiin- 
slaughter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burglary  or  hirceny,  the  crimes 
which  section  9  of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  approved  March  3,  1885,  ])rovides  shall 
be  tried  by  territorial  law ;  and  the  courts  of  this  people,  held  under  the  authority  of 
their  constitution  and  laws,  have  been  able  to  care  for  all  minor  offenses. 

The  operatron  of  these  laws  still  proves  to  be  beneficial,  although  they  greatly  need 
extension  and  revision  to  make  them  reach  offenses  not  thought  of  when  the  rode 
wa.s  made.  The  Indian  otheers  an<l  courts  have  been  especially  efficient  in  punishing 
drunkenness  and  bringing  alccdiolic  drinks  upon  the  reservation.  No  amount  of  cun- 
ning has  seemed  to  be  snccesstnl  in  evading  their  diligence,  and  no  mercy  has  been 
shown  to  often«lers. 

CIVILIZATION. 

In  December  last  this  people,  by  their  representatives. an<l  leading  men,  asked  of 
Congress  that  they  might  be  recognized  as  a  civilized  tribe,  and  given  the  privileges 
now  granted  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory.  In  my  judgment  they  are 
fully  entitled  by  their  progress  in  civilization  to  an  affirmative  answer  to  their  re- 
quest,  and  I  am  further  fully  convinced  that  if  they  are  so  recognized  by  the  next 
Cotigress  they  will  soon  be  in  condition  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  land  and  become 
citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  an<l  of  the  United  States. 

MEDICAL. 

A  much-needed  change  was  made  in  this  department  in  April  last  by  sending  anew 
physician.  There  are  no  "  medicine  men  "  among  this  people,  and  the  prescriptions 
and  directions  of  the  agency  physician  are  followed  as  faithfully  and  intelligently 
as  they  would  be  among  white  petjple  in  the  same  conditions.  The  phj^sician  recowi- 
mends  that  he  be  allowed  to  select  and  instruct  an  Indian  asnurse  to  be  detailed  to  attend 
severe  cases,  act  as  physician's  interperter  in  his  visits  to  patients  at  a  distance  from 
the  agency,  and  .issist  in  various  ways  at  the  disiiensary.  The  expense  of  such  an 
assistant  need  not  be  over  $.J0O  per  annum,  and  if  the  idea  was  properly  carried  out 
would  no  doubt  be  a  means  of  asnisting  the  sick  and  educating  the  people  in  proper 
ideas  of  their  care.  The  health  of  the  people  has  been  about  as  usual ;  they  suffer  much 
from  consumption  and  scrofulous  diseases. 

ciiurciip:8  and  mission  wokk. 

There  are  6  Presbyterian  churches  upon  the  reservation  and  one  at  the  Brown  Earth 
Homestead  Settlement,  five  of  which  have  native  pastors  an<l  two  are  without  minis- 
ters. These  churches  are  assisted  and  supervised  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  and  are  doing  good  service  in  the  Christianization  of  this  people.  This  so- 
ciety conducts  the  Goodwill  mission  school  report^'d  above.  The  menibtrshipof  these 
churches  is  4Ii5,  a  net  gain  of  69  over  last  year's  report.  They  have  associations  for 
young  men  and  women  in  each  church,  for  church  and  charitable  work,  and  coTitn- 
bute,  in  addition  to  a  large  part  of  the  current  expenses  of  their  churches,  quite  a  fund 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  other  Indian  trib«s. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  amission  church  af  the  agency,  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  E.  Ashley,  missionary.     He  reports  for  the  year,  baptisms,  27  ;  present  uum* 
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her  l»aptized  meniben*,  102 ;  present  nnoiber  baptized  corainnnipanta,  (i.  ;  increase  dur- 
ing year  of  comma uicants,  ili;  number  of  stations  snpplied,  4;  increase  of  stations 
supplied  during  year,  1. 

In  connection  witb  Saint  Mary's  Church  is  Saint  Mary's  Guild  for  Women,  and  Saint 
Andrew's  Guild  for  Young  Men,  both  native  associations,  doing  a  good  work  as  far  as 
they  can  for  Qod  and  the  chnrch. 

BROWN   EARTH   HOMESTEAD   SETTLEMENT. 

The  Brown  Earth  settlement  of  Homesteaders,  about  35  miles  southeast  of  the  agency 
and  12  miles  east  of  the  reservation  line,  numbers  28  families,  22  of  which  had  crops 
this  year,  varying  from  2^  to  40  acres.  The  entire  crop  gathered  in  the  fall  of  1884  was 
1,400  bushels  wheat,  1,55H  bushels  oats,  310  bushels  com,  558  bushels  potatoes,  X\ 
bushels  beans,  and  6^  bushels  onions.  The  acreage  has  increased  somewhat  this 
year,  and  the  record  of  the  present  crop  will  be  more  creditable  to  their  industry. 

The  labors  of  their  native  pastor,  aided  by  white  neighbors  who  have  the  good  of 
these  people  at  heart,  have  been  quite  successfnl  in  checking  intemperance  among 
these  Indians.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  now  members  of  the  temperance  society, 
and,  though  surrounded  by  temptaiions,  the  cases  of  breaking  the  pledge  have  been 
very  few. 

These  people  are  very  poor  and  need  some  assistance.  They  are  entitled  to  their  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  *'  Proceeds  of  the  Sionx  Reservation  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota," 
and  will  ask  the  Hon.  Commissioner  before  very  long  to  have  some  investments  made 
tor  them  in  farm  implements  and  stock. 

Their  day  school  was  abandoned  a  year  ago  because  it  was  an  utter  failure.  They 
have  access,  however,  to  the  district  schools,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  **  United 
Brethren,"  who  have  a  society  near  them,  are  preparing  to  open  a  farm  school  and 
desire  to  take  all  Indian  children  who  will  attend. 

I  have  issued  them  some  lumber  to  assist  in  building  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shop,  in  which  to  repair  their  tools  and  wagons  and  shoe  their  horses. 

BUILDINGS  AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  laundry  and  bakery  for  the  manual  labor  boarding- 
school  was  tinifihed  and  fujnished  with  stationary  wash-tubs,  bake-oven,  troughs, 
and  tables.  A  large  wood-shed,  l\S  by  42  feet,  a  two-story  storm  house  12  by  16  feet 
finished  above  for  bath-room^  and  other  ont-buildings,  were  added  to  the  equipment 
of  that  Kchool. 

At  the  agency  the  warehouse,  cellar,  and  drain  were  repaired  and  finished,  and  a 
wood  house  and  shed,  15  by  30  feet,  attache<l,  a  wood-house  lb  by  16  feet  to  physician's 
house,  and  the  trader's  store  and  house  were  moved,  remodeled,  and  added  to.  Vari- 
ous repairs  were  made  to  agency  and  school  buildings. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  have  rendered  especially  valuable  service  to 
the  people,  repairing  over  a  hun<lred  wagons  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements, 
making  window  and  door  frames  for  new  houses,  and  cottins  for  the  dead,  shoeing 
horses  and  meeting  a  great  variety  of  minor  wants. 

During  the  year  I  have  issued  64,000  feet  of  lumber,  145,000  shingles,  l\»\  doors  and 
81  windows  for  the  repair  and  completion  of  78  Indian  bouses,  at  a  cost  of  |1,900.  The 
Indians  are  doing  their  own  work  and  new  roofs  can  be  seen  in  all  the  settlements  of 
the  reservation.  There  are,  however,  still  a  large  number  of  the  earth-rootv-d  cabins 
which  are  comfortable  in  the  dry  cold  weather  of  midwinter,  but  in  the  spring  and 
summer  rains  are  intolerable.  The  wat-er  trickles  down  in  muildy  streams,  soiling  and 
destroying  everything  in  the  house  and  driving  the  family  to  their  tepees  for  a  sum- 
mer house.  Witb  this  comes  back  the  (»ld  nomadic  habits  which  are  hard  ta  control. 
I  regard  the  proper  housing  of  this  people  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  phy- 
sical needs,  and  would  respectfully  sugirebt  the  investment  of  so  much  of  their  funds 
in  lumber  as  would  provide  every  family  with  a  roof  to  shelter  and  a  floor  to  keep  it 
from  the  ground. 

SELF  SUPPORT. 

It  is  now  three  years  that  these  people  have  had  no  annuity,  and  so  iar  as  food  is 
eoncerned  have  become  self-supporting.  The  change  has  been  atten<led  with  quite  » 
struggle,  but  the  hucc<'sh  bus  been  complete.  Very  few  except  the  old  and  very  in- 
dolent have  any  desire  to  return  to  the  old  system,  and  the  young  men  are  taking  hold 
of  new  reHpoiisibilitieM  with  commendable  spirit. 

NOT  ALL   HKKiHT. 

Of  course  while  there  is  much  to  connneiid  and  faiir  progress  to  report,  uftiairs  at 
Siiseton  are  not  always  rose-colored.  The  chief  adheres  to  his  polygamic  habits,  and 
so  identities  himself  with  the  old  Pagan  element.    As  advancing  civilization  weakens 
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is  bold  upon  the  people  he  naturally  feels  uncomfortable.  The  non-ration  r^(;ime 
leaves  him  upon  bin  own  reHOurces  and  not  being  habituated  to  labor,  he  sometimes 
feels  the  piuchings  of  debt  and  the  lack  of  old  time  abundance.  At  such  timers  he 
fet\a  keenly  the  supposed  injustice  of  the  Government,  and  naturally  focuses  his  re- 
senlment  upon  the  Government's  representative — the  agent.  Instigated  by  uuscru- 
puloos  and  designing  white  men,  he  at  one  time  made  a  very  determined  attack  npon 
the  agent,  and  by  a  succession  of  feasts  aud  dances  endeavored  to  arouse  and  keep 
alive  a  state  of  rebellion  among  hi.s  people.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  induce 
the  police  to  desert  the  agent,  using  threats  when  persuasion  failed.  He  was  met 
with  qniet,  but  firm  determination,  and  finding  himself  in  a  hopeless  minority  among 
the  people,  and  his  white  supporters  not  able  to  fulfill  their  promises,  he  has  sub- 
sided again  to  a  state  of  quiet  and  outward  friendliness.  I  mention  this  mainly  to 
illustrate  the  position  that  the  sooner  all  tribal  relations  are  abolished  and  these  ]>eo- 
ple  are  made  citizens  under  the  laws  which  govern  white  men,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  them. 

With  thanks  for  the  courtesies  received  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  W.  THOMPSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  26y  lim. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  afi^airs  of  this  agency  for 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1B85,  it  being  my  fourth  annual  report  from  Standing  Rock 
Agency,  my  tenth  annual  report  a.s  Indian  agent,  and  my  fifteenth  year  of  continuous 
service  in  the  Indian  Department  oT  the  Government. 

tribes  and  location. 

The  Indians  comprising  this  agency  are  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Yanktonais, 
Hunkpapa,  aud  Blackfeet  bauds  of  Sioux,  nnmbering  4,450  persons,  and  occupy  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  Sioux  reservation.  The  agency  buildings  are  centrally 
located,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  northern 
boundary.  The  settlements  extend  north  along  the  Missouri  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Cannon  Ball  River  with  the  Missouri,  thence  up  the  Cannon  Ball  about  15  miles,  and 
extend  south  from  the  agency  along  the  Missouri  to  Oak  Creek,  a  distance  of  about 
35  miles,  thence  west  up  Oak  Creek  and  Grand  River  about  40  miles  ;  the  most  dis- 
tant settlements  being  about  45  miles  southwest  from  the  agency. 

classified  population. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this 
agency,  and  the  classification  is  compiled  from  the  census  rolls,  transmitted  herewith, 
wnicb  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  revised  up  to  the  Slst  ultimo,  and  which 
can  be  relied  upon  as  being  absolutely  correct,  viz  : 
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Of  the  above  number  there  are  11   young  men  and  7  young  women  at  schocd  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  25  boys  at  Clontarf,  Minn.,  and  2  yc 


young  men  at  Saint  Meinrad,  lud. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  made  commendable  efforts  in  their  agricultural  at- 
tempts the  past  year,  and  the  present  season  having  been  favorable  for  crops  the  har- 
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vest  promises  bountifal  returns.  Every  family  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuit's, 
and  although  many  of  the  tields  and  small  patches  are  rather  unproHtable,  yet«  an 
attempt  at  self-improvement  is  quite  evident.  7 he  two  additional  fanners  that 
havti  been  employed  to  instruct  aud  direct  work  among  the  Indians,  together  with 
having  the  agency  divided  into  twenty  farming  districts  with  an  Indian  farmer  iu 
charge  of  each  district,  has  created  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  Indians  of  the  re« 
spective  districts,  and  through  this  system  of  instructors,  by  the  additional  farmers 
and  surveillance  by  the  Indian  district  farmers  and  agency  employds,  the  work  has 
been  done  in  a  very  commendablt^  manner  aud  much  more  profitable  to  the  Indians 
than  any  previous  year.  Very  few  Indians  are  now  remaining  in  the  old  camps  near 
the  agency;  over  100  families  have  broken  up  community  life  during  the  past  year 
and  located  on  claims  along  the  Missouri,  Cannon  Ball,  and  Qrand  Rivers,  and  along 
the  Porcupine,  and  Oak  Creeks,  thus  securing  better  ranges  for  their  stock  and  an  op 
port  unity  of  procuring  their  wint<'r's  supply  of  hay  with  greater  ease;  and  this  locat- 
ing on  claims  separat4>d  from  each  other  exerts  a  wholesome  inllueuce  by  arousing 
and  strengthening  their  interests  in  individuality. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  Indians  have  built  270  log  cabins  and 
nearly  as  many  stables,  and  the  land  now  under  cultivation  at  this  agency  will  ap- 
proximate 2,7ri0  acres,  about  750  acres  of  which  is  new  breaking  done  this  season. 
They  have  constructed  about  3,000  rods  offence,  cut,  hauled,  and  delivered  at  differ- 
ent points  about  1,500  cords  of  wood,  250  cords  of  which  was  purchased  for  use  of 
agency  and  schools,  about  100  cords  by  steamboats  plying  the  Missouri  River,  aud 
the  remainder  by  the  traders  and  contractors  supplying  the  military  post  of  Fort  Yatea 
-with  fuel.  They  recieved  $4  per  cord  for  cotton  wood  and  $5.50  to  $6  for  oak,  or  an 
average  price  of  about  $5  per  cord  for  all  wood  sold. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  persons  visiting  this  agency  that  the  Indians  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  fanning  this  Hunimer,  and,  w^ith  the  exceptions  of  two  severe  hail 
storms,  the  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  farming  operations.  There  have  been 
abundant  rains  throui^hout.  the  summer  months  and  the  stand  of  grass  is  better  than 
I  have  ever  known  it  in  this  secticm.  The  fields  were  fairly  well  cultivated  by  the 
individual  owners,  and  the  crops  not  injured  by  hail  look  well  and  promise  a  good 
yield.  One  of  our  best  settlements,  known  as  the  Farm  School  district,  sixteen  miles 
south  of  the  agency,  wa^*  badly  damaged  on  July  24,  by  a  heavy  hail-storm,  which 
covered  an  area  of  about  two  by  tive  miles,  embracing  our  Farm  School  fields,  and 
the  damage  done  was  so  serious  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  an  average  crop  will 
be  harvested  in  that  district. 

The  oats  and  wheat  of  the  agency  are  all  harvested  and  the  thrashing  nearly  com- 
pleted, as  is  also  the  winter's  supply  of  hay,  but  the  coru  and  root  crops  not  being 
yet  matured,  approximate  figures  can  therefore  only  be  given,  which  are  estimated  an 
follows:  Corn,  :io,  190  bushels;  oats,  8,000  bushels;  wheat,  1,050  bushels;  potatoes, 
10,950  bushels ;  turnips,  6,  l<'!K)bushelH;  oni<ms,  550  bushels ;  beans,  516  bushels ;  ruta- 
bagas, carrots,  beets,  &c.,  12,160  bushels;  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  cabbages, 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  S4iuashes;  and  the  hay  cut  and  stacked  will  approximate  4,^2o 
tons. 

PURCHASE  OF  MACHINERY  AND  INCREASE   OF  STOCK. 

During  the  past  year  20  new  mowing  machines  and  5  horse  rakes  have  been  par* 
chased  by  individual  Indians,  which  mowers  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  securing 
hay  for  the  Indian  stock  of  this  agency,  as  those  owning  machines  usually  exchange 
work  with  their  neighbors,  thereby  enabling  all  to  provide  a  larger  supply  of  hay 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

None  of  the  cattle  are  held  in  common  here,  each  Indian  being  responsible  for  hia 
own.  Tliey^re  range-herde<l  by  the  difterent  bands  during  the  summer,  the  respective 
owners  taking  charge  of  thum  in  the  fall,  sheltering  and  ft^eding  them  during  the 
coldest  winter  weather,  which  HyHteni  has  been  pr<»ductive  of  good  results,  as  the  ag- 

fregate  Iosh  the  pant  year  was  only  '^l  head,  while  the  natural  increase  has  been  290. 
bin  satisfactory  showing  iH  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  tainily  ha«l  a  greater 
number  than  they  could  properly  care  for,  but  it  is  chiefiy  due  to  a  system  of  strict 
surveillance  by  the  Indian  district- farmer?*  and  agency  police,  who  report  any  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  owiierH  and  insiHt  upon  proper  care  being  giv(>n  them  during 
the  winter  months.  There  Ih  an  increased  interest  taken  by  individuals  in  stock  raining^ 
noticeably  a  sense  of  proprietorship,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  pecuniary  benefitsTao- 
cruing  therefrom,  by  the  sale  of  nurplus  animals  raised.  The  marked  improvement 
among  these  Indians  iu  the  care  of  stock,  and  the  increase  of  cattle  the  past  year,  is 
com'iicndable,  and  certainly  very  gratifying. 

SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

There  are  1,109  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  belonging  to  this 
agency,  and  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  two  boarding  schools  and  fonr  day 
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0olioo1s  in  operation,  cornliicted  by  Government,  ami  one  day  school  condncted  by  the 
Dakota  MisHion,  as  follows: 

AsrioaUural  boarding  school,  with  a  capacity  of  GO  pupils,  located  16  miles  sonth 
of  tine  agency,  which  has  a  farm  of  65  acres  conuected  with  it,  whore  boys  above 
twelve  years  of  age  are  admitted,  and  instructed  in  farming  and  the  care  of  stock, 
aIik)  in  carpenter  and  blacksmith  work.  They  also  provide  the  fuel  for  the  school  with- 
out expense  to  the  Government,  and  haul  all  water  used  at  the  school  from  the  Missouri 
River,  h  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Each  bay  has  half  a  day  of  class  studies  in 
«ohool  and  the  other  half  is  assigned  to  outdoor  work.  '  This  school  has  been  con- 
tinaed  throughout  the  year  with  a  full  attendance  of  72  pupils  and  an  average  atten- 
dance  of  41^  for  the  entire  twelve  mouths  ;  which,  when  taking  into  consideration 
that  it  requires  either  coercive  measures,  or  wonderful  persuasive  powers  to  get  Indian 
boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  years  to  attend  school,  and  that  it  is 
very  difiScult  to  keep  them  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  or  from  running  away  when 
the  notion  takes  them,  our  atten<lance  has,  therefore,  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and 
«ncceH8  much  better  than  any  previous  year.  The  system  of  disripline  o^  this  school 
is  excellent  and  progress  of  the  pupils  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

There  were  several  changes  made  in  the  ptrsotintl  of  the  school  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year;  but  the  number  of  teachers  did  not  exceed  seven  at  any  time,  their  names 
and  salaries  being  as  follows : 


Kames. 


Race. 


HanryHag White 

Martin  Keuel do  . 

B.P.MrFad4en '  ..  do  . 

Bhabaii.i  Sto  ip ' du  . 

Jooaiir  JInb«T do. 

John  GorUvn ' do  . 

Giles  Langel do  . 

John  Apke do  . 

Barney  Gordon do  . 

Placida  Schaefer do  . 

Soholaatica  Kundig. . . do  . 

Francea  Olenger | . . .  do  . 

Theresa  Murkle i . . .  do  . 

Frances  White  Cuw    .    lodiRn 
Hltalda  Catany ,  Wbito 


Total 


Sex. 


Male  .. 

—  do  .. 
do    . 

Female 
AJale  . 
.  do  . 
do  . 
— do  . 
..do  . 
Female 

—  do  . 

.  -  do  . . 

do    . 

..  do    . 
...do    . 


Position. 


Principal  teacher 

do ., 

A  SBistant  teacher 

.    do 

^lechanioal  instractor 

...do 

...do    

Indaatrial  teacher  — 
...do 

Cook  

do    

Laundreas 

do 

S<  amBtress 

..  do 


Annual 
salary. 


$600  00 
600  00 
ftOO  00 
5(K)  00 
4 HO  00 
480  00 
480  00 
4K0  00 
480  00 
360  00 
300  00 
360  00 
360  00 
300  OU 
360  to 


Term  of 
service. 


Months. 
3 
9 
3 
» 
:t 

4 

5 
3 
0 
3 
0 
3 
9 
3 
9 


Amonnt 
paid. 


$150  00 
450  00 
125  00 
375  00 
l*-»0  00 
161  33 
198  67 
ISlO  00 
360  00 

90  00 
270  00 

00  00 
270  00 

90  00 
270  00 


3,140  00 


The  industrial  boarding-school  for  girls  of  all  ages  and  boys  up  to  12  years  is  lo' 
eated  at  the  agency,  and  had  a  capacity  of  100  pupils  up  to  December  31  last,  when 
an  addition  for  a  laumlry  was  complotod,  giving  room  for  20  additional  boarding 
scholars.  It  has  been  in  operation  throughout  the  year,  wii.h  a  full  attendance  of  143 
pupils  and  an  average  of  107|i  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  3l8t  ultimo.  The 
attendance  has  been  most  satisfactory,  which,  with  the  order  and  neatness  of  the 
6cho<d,  together  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  eliciting  praise  from  all  visitors,  is 
most  gratifying,  and  deservedly  complimentary  to  the  reverend  sisters  in  charge. 
There  were  a  few  changes  in  the  persovvel  of  this  school  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
by  transferring  three  of  the  teachers  to  the  agricultural  boarding-school,  their  places 
being  filled  by  new  employes,  as  shown  by  the  following  list  of  names  and  salaries, 
viz : 


Names. 


Race. 


Gertrude  McDermott.    White 

Ifary  Schoule         do  . . 

Rhnbana  Stoiip du  . . 

Martina  Sbevlin '■. .  du    . 

Joseph  Helmi^ do  . . 

Matilda  Catney  do    . 

Adelc  Engster do  . . 

Rone  Widour <lo    . 

Annelma  Auer ..  do.. 

Adele  En^Hter do    . 

Josephine  Decker do    . 


I 


Sex. 


Female 
...  do  . 
. .  do  . . 
. .  do  . . 
Male  .. 
Female 
. .  do  , 
.-  do  .. 
..  d/  . 
. .  do  . . 
...do.. 


Positions. 


Principal  teacher. 
Assistant  teacher. 

. .  do 

. .  do    , 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

.  do • 

Cook    

Seamstreas 

Laundress     

..do    


Annual 
salary. 


$6()0  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  60 
420  00 
480  00 
480  00 
360  00 
360  00 
360  00 
360  00 


Total 


Term  of 
service. 


MonUut. 

12 

12 

3 

9 

12 

3 

9 

12 

12 

3 

9 


Amount 
paid. 


$600  00 
500  00 
125  00 
375  00 
420  00 
r.'O  00 
300  00 
3H0  00 
360  00 
90  00 
270  00 

3,580  00 
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The  CannoD  Ball  Day-scbool,  located  25  miles  north  of  the  agency,  among  the  Lower 
YanktoQuais,  was  opened  for  scholars  last  September,  and  a  mid-day  luuch  was  given 
to  those  attending.  The  full  attendance  was  88  scholars,  with  an  average  of  51,^  for 
the  school  year  of  ten  months.  The  large  attendance  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  mid- 
day lunch  furnished,  but  chieily  to  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells,  a 
married  couple  who  live  in  the  school,  and  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
educational  work. 

Their  salaries  were  as  follows : 


Names. 


Race. 


Sex. 


Position. 


I   Annnal  ,  Term  of  ,  Amount 
salarj'.      service.  ;     |Mtid. 


Aaron  C.  Wells Half-blood  . . 

Josephine  Wells '  White 


Total 


Male I  Principal  teacher. 

Female  ...    Assistant  teacher. 


$500  00 
480  00 


Months. 
10 
10 


$415  7ft 
899  la 

814  8» 


Day-school  No.  I,  located  in  the  upper  Yanktonnais  settlement,  18  miles  north  of 
agency,  with  a  capacity  of  30  pupils,  and  opened  for  scholars  on  May  1,  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  months  of  Ma^'  and  June,  with  a  full  attendance  of  27  pupils 
and  an  average  of  19^.  This  school  was  taught  by  a  full-blood  Indian  boy,  who  waa 
educated  in  the  agency  schools,  with  the  exception  of  eight  mouths'  training  at  Feehan- 
ville,  111.  He  gave  good  satisfactiou  and  controlled  the  children  very  well,  but  i» 
desirous  of  going  to  school  another  term,  in  order  to  improve  his  English  before  re- 
suming teaching.     The  following  is  the  name  of  teacher  aud  salary  paid : 


Name. 


Bace. 


Claude  Bow <  Indian . 


Sex. 


Male 


Position. 


Annual      Term  of 
salary.  I  service. 


Teacher 


I 


i  Months. 
$500  00  I  2 


Amount 
paid. 


$83  79 


Day-school  No.  2,  with  a  capacity  of  30  pupils,  is  located  three  miles  north  of  the 
agency,  and  was  opened  on  May  1  with  a  full  attendance  of  28  pupils  and  an  average 
or  19.     The  short  time  that  this  school  has  been  in  operation  shciws  satisfactory  results. 

The  teacher's  name  and  salarv  is  as  follows  : 


Name. 


Bace. 


Sex. 


Position. 


Annnal    Term  of    Amount 
salary.  '  service.    '    paid. 


A.  L.  Larcivien '  Half-blood..!  Female 


Teacher 


J 


r  ■  " 

Month$. 
$500  00  2 


•83  79 


Day-school  No.  3,  with  a  capacity  of  30  pupils,  is  located  three  miles  south  of  the 
agency,  among  the  late  hostiles  or  followers  of  Sitting  Bull,  and  was  also  opened  on 
May  1,  with  a  full  attendance  of  21  scholars  and  an  average  of  17.  This  school  V.aa 
been  under  charge  of  a  full-blood  Indian  teacher  named  Rosa  Bearface,  assist^Ml  by 
another  Indian  girl  named  Frances  White  Cow,  both  of  whom  had  a  three-years'  course 
at  the  Hampton  Normal  School,  returning  from  Hampton,  Va.,  in  June,  1884.  Our 
day  school  buildings  are  constructed  with  a  teacher's  room  attached,  and  being  lo- 
cated in  the  different  Indian  settlements,  the  teachers,  for  want  of  better  acctuumoda- 
tions,  are  compelle<l  to  live  in  the  schools.  These  girls  were  therefore  jointly  em- 
ployed, that  they  might  thus  encourage  each  other  in  the  work.  Rosa  has  done  re- 
markably well  and  is  ndinirably  fitted  for  the  position  of  teacher  among  her  people, 
"while  Frances  has  also  given  entire  satisfaction,  rendering  valuable  assistance  in  the 
work.  Their  deportment  and  discipline  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  their  successful  management.  Their  salaries  aggregated  but  little  more 
than  that  of  any  one  of  the  other  teachers. 

The  following  were  the  salaries  paid: 


Name. 


Bace. 


Sex. 


Position. 


Annual     Term  of  :  Amount 
salary,      service.  '     paid. 


Rosa  Bearface Indian 

Francis  White  Cow  .. do  . 


ToUl 


Female    ..Teacher $300  00 

. . .  do  . .      '  . .  do 240  00 


Monthii. 
2 
2 


$50  27 
40  22 


90  4» 
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Rt^v.  T.  L.  Ri}^j?s,  of  the  Dakota  MiHsion.  conducted  a  day-school  on  Graud  River, 
32  miles  southwent  of  the  sijjeiicy,  with  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps,  a  fiill-blood  Sissetoii  Sioux 
Indian,  as  teacher,  whose  reports  show  this  school  in  operation  seven  months  of  the 
year,  with  a  full  attendance  of  (),^)  scholars  undan  average  of  lU*  for  the  seven  months 
taught,  from  December,  18-^4,  to  June  iHKi,  inclusive. 

There  have  thus  been  six  Government  schools  and  one  mission  school  conducted  at 
this  aj^ency  the  past  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  455  children  and  an  average  of  275 
for  the  time  the  lespective  schools  were  in  operation.  A[)art  from  this  there  were 
3()  hoys  in  school  at  Fcehauville,  111.,  2  at  St.  Meinrad,  Ind.,  and  22  boys  and  yjirls  at 
Hampton.  Va.,  or  a  tohil  of  5Uy  Indian  youth  belongiui;  to  this  ag»;ncy  that  have  been 
attendin;^  schools  the  p.ist  year.  It  hsis  reciuired  considerable  labor  nu'l  tires(»me 
arg>imt)nts  to  briiin  this  nmMb»*r  of  children  into  the  .schools  and  to  keep  tliem  afur 
getting  them,  autl  it  wa-i  only  rhrough  giving  the  educational  work  every  possible 
attention  that  it  was  accomplished. 

Another  day-school,  known  as  the  Grand  River  School,  has  been  erected  during  the 
present  summer  at  a  pomt  on  (irand  Kiver  about  40  miles  southwest  of  the  agency, 
and  has  a  capacity  <>f  (iu  scholars.  It  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Can- 
non  Ball  Day-school,  having  a  class-room  20  by  30  feet,  with  kitchen,  dining-room, 
and  bed- room,  and  wull  be  op^-ned  for  scholars  with  two  teachers  on  Sr'ptember  1 
uext,  niaking  the  seventh  Government  school  at  this  agency,  all  of  which  will  be  in 
operation  after  the  1st  proximo  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  children  can  be  brought 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  increased  educational  facilities. 

MISSIUNARV    WORK. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  chiedy  under  the  auspices  of  Itt.  Rev.  M . 
Marty,  Roman  Catholic  Bishopof  Diikota,  and  the  work  has  been  conducted  through- 
out the  past  year  by  four  ]»riests,  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,850.  Of  the  ii)ur  clergy- 
men engagi'd  in  the  work,  Rfv.  Father  Claudtj  is  stationed  at  the  ag**ncy.  Rev. 
Fathers  Martin  and  Bede  at  St.  Benedict's  Mission,  IH  miles  south,  and  Rev.  Father 
Craft  at  the  Cannon  Ball  station,  '-^5  miles  north,  the  latter  making  regular  pastonal 
visits  to  all  outlying  settlements,  including  those  on  Grand  River.  Services  are  held 
daily  at  three  separate  i)oints  on  the  reservation,  and  there  are  three  servicen  on  Sun- 
days at  the  agency  and  Faruj  School  missions.  These  missionaries  rojiort  218  Indian 
baptisms  during  the  year,  of  whom  51  were  adults. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Dakota  mission,  hits  religious  instructions  conducted  by  a 
native  teacher,  Mr.  E  Iwin  Phelps,  at  his  mission  statioi  oi  Grand  River,  32  miles 
southwest  of  agency,  which  station  has  been  maintained  throu»jh«)ut  the  year  at  an 
expense  of  about  S350. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  nlso  located  a  mission 
on  Oak  Creek,  in  November  last,  and  has  had  a  native  missionary  stationed  there  for 
the  past  three  months.  He  has  recently  completed  a  neat  and  commodious  chapel 
with  a  parsonage  attached,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,400.  This  station  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  a  point  on  Oak  Creek,  about  35  miles  due  south  of  the  agency,  and  occupies  a 
commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  missionaries  have  labored  zealously,  but  the  Christianization  of  the  Indians 
is  very  slow,  as  evidenced  by  the  indilterence  of  the  old  and  middle  aged,  it  being 
difficult  to  convince  them  that  th<'  religious  beliefs  of  ttieir  ancestors  were  erroneous, 
which,  with  their  Jinimosities  and  present  race  prejudices,  requires  "a  labor  of  love" 
and  patience.  The  hope  of  change  lies  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  as 
it  is  only  through  the  young  that  much  can  be  etl'ected.  To  overcome  their  deeply- 
rooted  superstitions  ami  conquer  the  influence  of  their  native  ** medicine  men"  the 
work  mnst  commence  with  the  child. 

SANITARY. 

The  agency  physician  reports  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  good  ;  that  no 
epidemic  disease  has  prevailed  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  mild  varicella 
during  the  winter  month.s,  and  that  the  demand  upon  him  for  the  white  man's  reme- 
dies is  steadily  increasing.  The  death  rate  has  been  large,  though  the  births  have 
exceeded  the  deaths,  there  having  been  175  births  against  149  deaths.  The  greater 
number  of  deaths  have  been  from  consumption  and  scrofula,  occurring  at  the  extremes 
of  life,  and  the  doctor  suggests  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of 
the  cases  a  physician  meets  are  among  the  agetl  and  intirm,  or  the  very  young,  suffer- 
ing from  these  troubles  that  require  stimulation,  that  an  alcohol  stimulant,  such  as 
brandy  or  whisky,  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  medical  supi)li«s. 

The  better  class  of  our  Indians  frequently  speak  about  the  establishment  of  a  hos- 
pital, and  I  am  satislietl  that  many  would  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  if  one 
were  providetl  In  such  an  institution  the  sick  children  could  be  taken  care  of,  and 
operations  among  the  older  ones  undertaken  that  are  not  advisable  with  theit  pres- 
ent Burruundings,  and  I  would  rccommcTid  the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for 
hofipitai  purposes,  at  this  agency,  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 
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INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  numbering  22  np  to  June  30  last,  and 27  bioce  that 
date,  have  done  excellent  service.  They  are  vigilant  and  trustworthy,  and  through 
their  attentiveness  to  duty  and  promptness  to  act,  much  is  due  for  the  good  order 
and  friendly  feeling  prevailing  amoug  the  Indians  here  the  past  year. 

COURT  OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses,  like  the  Indian  ]K>lice  force,  is  growing  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  Regular  semi-monthly 
sessions  of  the  court  are  held  where  all  offenders  are  brought  by  the  police  for  trial, 
and  the  ca8eH  impartially  decided  by  tliH  court.  A  number  of  cases  for  violation  of 
office  rules  have  been  tried  during  the  past  year,  aud  the  offenders  punished,  either 
by  fiues  or  imprisonment  in  the  ageucv  guard-house,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges 
basin  every  instance  been  sustained  by  the  better  class  of  Indians  and  usually  ac- 
cepted by  the  transgressor  as  just  and  ))roper. 

The  present  judges  are  members  of  the  police  force,  but  the  jndges  of  this  court 
should  be  independent  of  that  body,  as  it  places  the  police  officers  in  an  embarrassinff 
position  when  obliged  to  arrest,  try,  and  punish  oflfenders.  If  there  were  salaries  of 
|20  per  month  attached  to  the  office  of  judge,  the  best  men  amoug  the  Indians  would 
be  willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  as  the  service  is  now  becoming  quite  popular, 
and  having  these  two  branches  independent  of  each  other  would  add  to  the  useful- 
ness of  both. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  show  considerable  advancement  in  civilization,  and 
while  their  progress  appears  very  slow,  yet,  when  taken  into  consideration  that  all 
the  Hunkpapas  and  Black  feet  Sioux,  the  most  aggressive  of  the  late  hostiles,  are  at 
this  agency,  together  with  Sitting  BulPs  retarding  influence,  and  that  all  have  settled 
down  to  peaceful  avocations ;  that  not  a  single  case  of  assault  or  offense  of  a  serious 
nature  has  occurred  during  the  year;  that  all  who  can  afford  it  wear  civilized  dress; 
and  that  the  Indians  have  cheerfully  accepted  and  carried  out  every  order  emanating 
from  the  oflice,  speaks  well  for  their  present  status  and  encouraging  for  the  fnture, 
and  while  the  "march  of  civilization''  among  the  Dakotas  is  necessarly  slow,  and 
often  appears  discouraging,  it  is  nevertheleHs  surely  going  on.  The  number  of  children 
in  schools;  the  increased  industry  of  the  Indians  in  agriculture  and  stock-raising, 
together  with  their  ready  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  the  "Great  Father,"  furnishes 
sufficient  proofs  of  their  capabilities  and  intentions,  and  if  neces»«ary  aid,  with  the 
system  of  practical  farmers  located  among  them,  together,  with  sufficient  educational 
facilities,  is  maintained,  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  their  continned  prosperity,  steady 
advancement,  and  ultimate  civilization. 

The  statistical  reports  are  transmitted  herewith. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 


United  States  Indian  Agent, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency  Dakota, 

August  24,  18H5. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Hubmit  this  my  second  annual  report. 

The  Yankton  Sioux  Indians  oim  upy  what  is  known  as  the  Yankton  Indian  reserva- 
tion, by  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  al  Washiugton,  D.  C,  April  19,  IH^w,  laiifieil  by  the 
{Senate  February  H),  IHT)'),  aud  proelaiiued  Ft-bruary  iifi,  lHr>9.  In  the  month  ofjime 
following,  the  Yankton  ludiHiis  were  located  on  the  reservation  secured  to  them  un- 
der this  treaty.  Their  numerical  number  at  that  time,  iucduding  mixed  bloo^lH,  was 
2,()0()  KoulvS.  Hy  the  tn'aty  tin*  ludiau.s  reded  and  relinquished  to  ihe  United  States 
all  the  lauds  owned,  ]>{)8st»ssed,  or  claimed  l)y  them,  but  more  especially  all  of  tbesouth- 
eastfrn  part  of  Dakota,  which  is  (lesignated  by  well-defined  boundaries  set  out  in  the 
treaty,  fxcept  4i'(1,0(i()aereH,  wliich  are  resirv^'d  for  their  future  home,  and  now  known 
as  the  Yankton  ludiau  rcNcrvation.  The  large  scope  of  t^^rritory  in  Southeastern 
Dakota,  «c«h*d  hy  the  Indiau«  to  tin*  I'uited  States,  contains  this  time  a  populatiou  of 
not  less  than  2(K),()()0.  Their  former  hunting  grounds  have  been  (converted  into  fruit- 
ful tiejds,  uiid  villages  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country. 


t 
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In  consideration  (»f  cedin*?  and  relinquiMhinj;  this  valuable  territory,  the  United 
State8,  through  itsronimissioner,  Charles  Afix,  agreed  to  pay  them  and  expend  for  their 
benefit  the  sum  of  $65,000  jut  unnnm  for  the  first  ten  years,  $40,000  per  Annnni 
during  ten  j*ears  thereafter,  $'<i5,000  per  annum  for  the  following  ten  years,  and  $15,000 
per  annum  for  and  dnring  twenty  years  thereafter — making  $1,600,000  in  annuities  in 
the  period  of  fifty  years.  In  addition  to  these  annuities,  the  United  States  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  to  expend  for  the  benntit  <»f  the  Indians  the  snm  of  $50,000;  $25,000  in 
maintaining  and  snb-isting  them  dnring  the  fii*st  year  after  their  removal  and  set- 
tlement on  the  reservation,  in  the  purchase  <»f  stock,  agricultural  implements  or  other 
articles  of  a  beneficial  character;  in  breaking  up  and  fencing  land,  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  or  oth«»r  needful  buihlings.  The  Government  also  agrees  to  expend 
$10,000  to  build  a  school-house,  and  to  maintain  a  school  or  schools  for  the  edncatiou 
and  training  of  Indian  children,  in  letters,  apricnlture,  and  mechanic  arti»,  the  In- 
dians on  their  part  binding  themselves  to  keep  constantly  in  school  during  at  least 
nine  months  in  the  year  all  their  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen 
years.  Provision  is  also  made  in  the  treaty  for  building  a  mill  for  grinding  grain  and 
Hawing  timber;  also  for  building  one  or  more  mechanic  shops,  to  be  provided  with  ;% 
mechanic,  and  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings  the  snm  of  $15,000  is  to  be  expended, 
the  Indians  binding  themselves  to  furnish  from  among  their  young  men  all  that  shall 
be  required  as  apprentices  and  assistants  in  the  mill  and  shops. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  reciprocal  obligations  between  the  contracting 
parties  that  in  exchange  for  the  valuable  country  ceded  by  the  Yankton  Indians, 
the  Government  made  mnnificent  provision  for  their  subsistence,  improvement,  and 
the  education  of  their  children.  If  the  means  thus  so  amply  provided  had  been  hon- 
estly expended,  and  proper  efibrts  had  been  made  to  teach  them  agriculi  ore  and  trades, 
these  Indians  would  be  much  more  prosperous  than  they  are  at  this  time.  Many 
hundred  acres  of  land  were  broken  for  them  in  IrtHO  and  1862,  for  which  double  the 
actual  cost  of  breaking  was  charged ;  but  this  laucl  was  not  cnltivateil,  and  is  now 
back  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  from  white  men  who  are  familiar  with  agency  aifairs,  that,  especially  in  the 
earlier  days  of  th*^ir  settlement,  the  Indians  were  grossly  robbed  by  men  who  should 
have  been  their  faiihl'ul  guardians.  Twenty-five  years  of  well-dii^cted  effort  with 
the  large  provision  made  for  them  under  the  treaty  ought  t<»  find  these  Indians  living 
in  comfortable  honsvs,  with  sung  little  farms  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
— with  horses  to  perform  their  filrm  work,  wagons  and  farming  implements,  and  all 
4»ther  comforts  \n  liich  characterize  the  white  man's  home. 

But  in  place  of  this  the  Indians  have  only  poor  houses,  dirt  roofs,  earth  floors  — 
seldom  a  chair  to  sit  on — few  bedsteads — little  furniture  of  any  kind — and  are  but 
little  more  civilized  in  their  mode  of  living  than  when  they  were  in  savage  life.  In 
place  of  even  poor  loghonses,  many  still  live  in  teepes  as  they  did  before  they  were 
placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  The  land  cultivated  by  them  is 
in  small  patches  without  fences,  and  their  crops  subject  to  depredations  by  stock. 
This  destruction  of  crops  is  a  great  loss  to  them,  and  the  cause  of  much  complaint 
and  irritaticm.  It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  while  Indian  apprentices  in  the  tin  and 
carpenter  shop's  have  become  quite  skilled  in  their  respective  trades,  in  the  mill, 
which  has  been  in  operation  over  twenty  years,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  with 
one  man  in  charge ;  no  Indian  apprentice  is  now  sufficiently  skilled  to  be  able  to 
grind  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  com.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  apprentices,  for  Indian  lads 
are  qnick  to  learn  trades,  but  for  some  reason,  as  they  reach  that  point  which  enables 
them  to  handle  the  nnll,  they  have  either  left  voluntarily  or  been  driven  away. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  agency  but  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  carrying 
into  effect  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  provides  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
They  were  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  camps,  attached  to  all  the  heathen  customs  of 
their  fathers.  My  interpreter  informs  me  that  an  old  log-house  which  is  still  on  the 
agency,  now  used  for  a  "mess-house"  stable,  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  for  a 
school,  with  but  few  children,  but  the  school,  after  a  feeble  eft'ortto  maintain  it,  soon 
became  a  failure  and  was  abandoned.  He  also  informs  me  that  the  then  agent  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  this  building,  under  that  clause 
of  the  treaty  which  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  $10,000  to  build  a  school-house, 
and  that  a  chief,  in  coi.hid(;ration  of  the  gift  of  a  mule,  signed  the  necessary  certifi- 
cate to  enable  him  to  draw  the  money.  This  old  log-house  is  39  feet  long,  19  wide, 
and  )i  high,  and  could  not  have  cost  more  than  $200. 

About  four  years  ago  a  school  building  was  erected  at  the  agency  at  a  cost  of  some 
$7,000  or  SH,000,  which  presents  (juite  a  commanding  appearance,  being  situated  on 
an  elevation  fronting  the  river.  It  was  built  under  contract,  and  has  capacity  for  75 
children.  This  building  is  not  only  badly  arranged  for  the  purposes  intended,  but 
is  very  badly  constructed,  built  with  poor  material,  and  finished  in  the  cheapest 
manner.  It  is  a  wooden  structure,  with  the  basement  story  of  poor  brick.  It  was 
found  after  about  two  years  that  the  brick  foundation  was  melting  and  giving  away 
and  the  building  was  about  to  fall  down.     To  prevent  this  great  calamity,  and  the 
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I0H8  of  hiuiiaD  life,  at  the  expenHe  of  a  niiuiber  of  hundre<l  dollaiM,  stone  supports  were 
placed  under  tbe  building.  The  floors,  where  most  used,  are  already,  after  four  years' 
service,  worn  out,  and  I  have  estimated  for  and' received  authority  to  replace  them 
with  new  material.  In  an  official  report  by  the  late  ajjency  physician,  he  pronounces 
the  building  "  a  fire-trap."  The  whole  thing  is  a  fraud  upon  the  Government— a  mis- 
application of  money  intended  for  a  substautial  school  building.  The  Indians  un- 
derstand full  well  the  dishonest  practices  which  have  absori^ed  their  money,  and  it  is 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  they  regard  with  distrust,  all  white  men  and  look  with 
suspicion  upon  all  agents. 

THE   GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIAL   BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

I  took  possession  of  the  agency  duriug  the  suuimer  vacation  of  1884.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  September  1,  but  few  children  made  their  appearance.  All 
through  the  month  the  attendance  was  v«ry  meager.  Etl'orts  to  bring  the  childrt'U 
in  by  persuasion  and  through  my  police  were  unavailing.  The  opposition  came  from 
the  old  chiefs  and  the  heatheu  ludians.  About  six  mouths  before  my  arrival  fourteen 
of  the  children  had  been  taken  out  of  the  school  by  my  predecessor,  and  taken  by 
him  to  Genoa,  Nebr.,  and  placed  in  the  industrial  boarding-school  at  that  place, 
where  one  of  the  number,  withiu  a  few  tnouths,  was  taken  sick  and  died.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Indians  was  that  the  remaining  children  tunst  be  returned  before 
they  would  consent  to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  agency  school.  It  was  also 
said  that  more  children  would  be  taken  and  sent  away,  if  placed  in  the  Government 
school,  ai.d  they  would  meet  with  the  same  fat.e.  But  this  was  not  all.  Wheu  I  ar- 
rived, I  f<»und  the  Indians  bad  l>een  accustomed  to  going  in  parties  to  other  agencies 
making  long  visits,  and  as  this  was  coutrary  to  the  orders  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, all  applications  to  me  for  passes  were  persistently  refused.  Ntit  until  I  would 
allow  these  visits  should  their  children  go  to  school.  During  most  of  the  mouth  of 
September  it  looked  as  if  the  school  would  have  to  be  given  up.  I  called  the  Indians 
together  and  h;id  a  large  attendance.  That  part  of  the  treaty  was  read  which  re- 
el uin^  them  to  send  their  chihlreu  to  school  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  penalty  in 
case  they  did  not  fully  explained  to  them,  and  they  were  told  this  ])eualty  would  be 
enforced  in  case  they  persisted  in  keeping  childrtin  from  school.  This  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  school  increased  in  numbers,  and  tbe  late  school  year  in  attendance 
and  proficiency  will  compare  favorably  with  the  precmling  year. 

Last  winter  a  serious  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  children,  which  the  agency 
physician  pronounced  to  be  diphtheria.  Over  thirty  children  were  seriously  sicK,  but 
none  died  in  school  from  this  disease.  Tbe  sickness  seriously  atfected  the  school  for 
thirty  days,  but  it  passed  otf,  and  the  children  resumed  their  studies  and  duties  as 
usual. 

Frequent  visits  to  the  school  satisfied  my  mind  that  Indian  children  learn  as  readily 
the  primary  branches  of  education  as  white  children,  while  in  writing  and  numbers 
they  excel.  The  appearance  of  these  school  children  at  their  desks,  clean,  tidy,  bright, 
and  happy,  well  behaved,  polite,  and  respectful,  presents  a  most  striking  contrast 
when  compared  with  the  children  remaining  in  the  Indian  camps,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
tensify the  interest  which  all  good  people  must  feel  in  their  education. 

A  superintendent,  matron,  two  lady  teachers,  an  industrial  male  teacher,  a  ReamstresH, 
cook,  and  laundress,  are  the  persons  employed.  Indian  girls  make  all  the  bread,  do  the 
cooking,  and  perform  the  varied  details  of  the  kitchen,  while  boys  do  the  dining-room 
work,  all  subject  U)  the  personal  supervision  of  a  lady  cook.  In  the  sewing-room  the  In- 
dian girls  make  clothing  for  boys  and  girls— mend  and  darn,  under  instructions  of  the 
seamstress.  Work  in  the  laundry  is  carried  on  by  both  boys  and  girls,  directed  by  the 
laundress.  Details  are  made  twice  each  month,  from  among  the  children,  for  these  sev- 
eral departments  and  difierent  kinds  of  work,  with  special  reference  to  equalizing  tbe 
labor  and  to  avoiding  conflicts  in  )>oint  of  time,  between  school  room  and  industrial 
duties.  The  boys  are  taught  farm  work  on  the  small  farm  close  to  the  school  building, 
under  the  charge  of  the  industrial  teacher,  where  they  learn  the  best  of  all  lessons — 
how  to  work  and  how  to  acquire  habits  of  industry. 

THK    RKSKRVATION   INDIANS. 

These  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the  ^'Christian"  and  ^* heathen''  Indians,  a«» 
they  are  called.  The  former  embrace  those  who  are  members  of  the  two  churches  on 
the  reservation,  and  who  worship  either  at  the  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal  church, 
these  being  the  only  missionary  denominations.  They  dress  in  citi/ens*  clothes,  and 
wear  their  liair  short.  Tbe  male  portion  are  farmers  ami  w«>rking  men  who  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  agency,  are  pea<;eable,  well  disposed,  industrious,  tbrifty,  and  nuit-e 
enterprising.  Tbe  teachingH  and  influence  of  the  Hiissiou;»ries  liave  produced  these 
changes,  and  converted  rude,  wild  people  into  peaceful,  orderly  men  and  women. 
Many  of  them  read  an<l  write  Dakota. 
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There  are  many  ^ood  IndiauH  among  the  '' heathen ''  class.  The  large  majority 
wear  the  clothing  of  the  white  men,  but  nearly  all  adhere  with  tenacity  to  the  tradi- 
tional idea  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  cut  the  hair.  Among  the  young  men  are  found  some 
of  the  best  workers  on  the  reservation.  Many  of  the  old  heathen  customs  and  practices 
are  kept  up  by  them,  such  as  the  "gnwjs  dance/'  eating  dog  meat,  holding  frequent 
councils  among  themselves,  resort  to  the  Indian  medicine  man  in  case  of  sickness— who 
is  usually  known  as  a  conjurer  or  witch— taking  women  for  wives  according  to  heatben 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  practicing  polygamy.  They  do  not  willingly  submit  to 
discipline;  complain  about  their  agent;  ask  for  a  new  one  on  the  least  provocation; 
call  for  frequent  feasts,  ami  dn  not  like  to  be  deniwl  anything.  Th^He  are  the  more 
numerous  on  the  reservation.  A  few  halt-breeils  or  mixed  bloods  affiliate  with  them, 
and  too  often  the  heathen  Indian  falls  an  easy  victim  to  their  superior  cunning  in 
trade  and  traffic.  It  is  this  element  that  disaff-cted  persons  resort  to  in  aid  of  their 
ettbrts  against  the  agent.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  the  two  classes  of  In- 
dians are  at  variance.  The  heathen  Indians,  especially  the  old  chiefs,  are  very  jealous 
of  the  increasing  influence  of  their  **  deluded"  brethren.  The  Christians  would  like 
to  convert  them  into  their  ways;  often  appeal  to  them  to  give  up  the  dance,  abandon 
their  old  customs — plural  and  Indian  marriages,  taking  a  woman  to  wife  and  throw- 
ing her  awaj'  at  pleasure. 

THE   RESERVATION. 

This  stretches  along  the  Missouri  River  from  the  mouth  of  Chateau  Creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  35  miles,  as  the  river  runs.  It  extends  back  to  dry  Chateau,  a  distance  of 
15  miles.  The  people  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  Missouri  and  the  two  Chateaus 
for  water.  But  partial  success  has  been  the  resuU  of  etforts  to  obtain  wells.  With 
this  one  exception,  no  more  desirable  country  can  be  found  in  Dakota. 

During  the  sunnner  I  have  had  three  in>n  posts  erected  fit  the  three  corners  of  the 
reservation,  and  fifty-six  cedar  posts  plantfd  a  mile  distant  from  each  other  to  mark 
the  boundary  line.  I  have  also  had  the  reservation  surveyed  and  section  and  <|uarter» 
section  corners  established,  with  a  view  to  locate  the  Indians  upon  claims  witli  clearly 
defined  lines  and  corners,  and  for  the  issuance  to  them  of  location  certificates. 

OPPOSITION   TO   THE   SURVEY. 

When  the  surveying  party  starte<l  out  early  in  May,  to  run  these  lines,  it  was  met 
at  tile  agency  bridge  by  near  40  Indians,  who  refused  to  let  them  pass.  The  party 
returned  and  reported  this  fact.  I  then  sent  my  police  with  the  party,  who  soon  re- 
turned and  stated  that  they  were  not  able  to  clear  the  bridge.  The  Indians  were 
then  sent  for  and  through  their  leader,  Andrew  Jones,  stated  that  they  resisted  the 
surveyors  for  the  reason  that  they  understood  that  the  land  was  to  be  surveyed  into 
claims  of  IGO  acres  in  place  of  claims  of  twelve  forty's  for  each  head  of  a  family,  as 
they  desired.  A  letter  had  been  written  by  three  of  this  resisting  party  but  a  short 
time  before  asking  that  twelve  forty's  be  allowed  for  each  claim,  and  the  answer  from 
the  Interior  Departmeiit  was  received  by  mc  and  read  to  them  before  the  surveying 
party  started,  confining  heads  of  families  to  claims  of  160  acres  each.  The  resistance 
of  the  Indians  at  the  bridge  was  in  open  defiance  of  the  known  order  of  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior.  When  the  opposing  party  of  Indians  appeared  before 
me  they  were  plainly  told  what  the  consequence  would  be  if  they  persisted  in  their 
opposition,  that  while  the  surveyors  could  reach  their  work  on  another  road  just  as 
near,  the  bridge  should  be  crossed  by  theui,  they  yielded,  and  there  was  no  more 
trouble.  I  need  hardly  add  that  since  that  time  the  leadersof  the  affair  at  the  bridge 
have  been  willing  tools  in  the  hands  of  disaffected  persons  to  do  their  bidding. 

CERTIFlCATt:S   IN   SEVERALTY. 

It  was  ascertained  by  the  surveyor,  as  his  work  progressed,  that  the  Indians  on 
claims  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  accept  160  acres  each  as  their  allotment.  When  the 
hnen  were  run  around  a  quarter  section,  the  Indians  learned  for  the  first  time  how 
much  land  these  lines  embraced,  and  it  was  a  very  much  larger  piece  than  they  had 
supposed. 

Allotment  certificates  should  be  issued  to  them  at  the  earliest  time  practicable. 

iiOARD   OF   ADVISERS. 

From  the  eight  bands  of  Indians,  two  from  each  were  selected  by  me  last  winter, 
constituting  what  is  known  as  a  board  of  advisers.     The  object  was  to  keep  theagent 
advised  of  all  trregulari  ties,  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  agency  disposing  of  issue  goods. 
and  stock,  of  plural  marriages,  crimes,  and  offenses,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  in  children 
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to  school,  and  more  especially  assist  the  agent  by  advising  him  of  persons  who  were 
needy  and  deserving  in  the  distribution  of  such  stock,  farming  implem«^nts,  and  pn>p- 
erty  as  might  be  furnished  for  the  Indians.  In  the  advice  to  be  given  to  the  agent  for 
the  distribution  of  property,  they  were  told  that  only 'when  the  agent  became  satis- 
fied from  further  inquiry  that  the  persous  selected  by  them  were  n^dy  and  deserving 
would  their  advice  be  accepted.  Names  only  were  to  be  furnished  him,  with  no  obli- 
gation on  his  part  to  distribute  to  such,  and  this  plan  has  been  carried  oat.  In  the 
-selection  of  these  16  men  care  was  taken  to  secure  the  most  intelligent  and  reliable 
that  could  be  obtained — men  well  advanced  in  civilization  of  pronounced  influence, 
well  up  in  farming,  who  were  willing  to  servo  the  tribe  for  its  good  without  pay. 
The  appointments  were  made  in  my  office  before  a  large  gathering  of  Indians,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  chiefs,  the  object  fully  explained,  and  no  objection  was  made 
"by  any  one.  All  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  At  the  head  of  the  board  is  chief  White 
IBwau,  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  progressive  men  among  the  Yanktons. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  existence  of  this  board  has  of  late  evoked  serious  opposi- 
tion from  some  of  the  *^  heathen''  Indians,  mainly  because  of  Jeoulsy,  and  a  foolis  nap- 
prehension  that  the  prerogatives  of  some  of  the  old  chiefs  are  Jeopardized.  Since  the 
liTst  of  July  last  the  existence  of  this  board  has  been  made  a  cause  for  engendering 
strife  between  the  two  classes  of  Indians,  and  for  creating  opposition  to  the  agent  by 
persons  who,  since  that  time,  have  endeavored  to  create  dissensions. 

The  appointment  of  this  board  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  good  offices 
■of  its  members  give  additional  aid  in  the  work  of  civilization.  The  honorable  Com- 
missioner having  approved  the  appointments  of  this  board,  with  his  sanction  I  am 
having  prepared  commissions  for  each  of  the  members,  but  containing  a  clause  that 
no  charge  shall  ever  be  made  for  their  services.  For  the  future  good  of  the  Indians, 
•and  as  advisory  for  the  agent  in  his  work,  the  board  should  be  continued. 

THE  INDIAN  COURT. 

The  organization  of  this  court  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  late  Commiasiouec  of 
Indian  Aftairs,  the  trial  of  Indians  before  an  Indian  court  in  the  presence  of  the 
4igent,  their  punishment  when  convicted,  are  also  innovatiouH  which  meet  with  bit- 
ter opposition  from  some  of  the  less  progressive  Indians.  At  this  agency  the  court 
is  a  decided  success.  There  have  been  fourteen  trials  Ju  the  past  year,  and  seven  men 
have  been  punished  by  imprisoument  in  the  agency  Jail.  Otiiers  have  been  fined  and 
others  tried  and  acquitted. 

The  office  of  judge  by  an  Indian,  incurring  as  he  does  by  his  decisions  the  enmity 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  persons  convicted,  is  a  position  that  few  compe- 
tent men  can  be  induced  to  accept.  Added  to  this,  the  fact  that  the  Judges  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  farm  work  and  come  to  the  agency  and  hold  court  for  one  or 
two  days  at  a  time  increases  their  reluctance  to  act.  My  judges  have  remained  in 
office  since  their  appointment  one  year  ago,  but  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
paid  for  their  services.    A  fair  compensation  should  be  the  reward  for  their  labor. 

THE  POLICE. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  while  my  police  have  rendered  efficient  serviee 
in  the  discharge  of  all  of  their  ordinary  duties,  when  called  upon  to  arrest  men  of 
superior  numbers  who  had  placed  themselves  in  a  defiant  attitude  they  have  not 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  hopes  of  improving  the  force,  I  have  reorganized  it, 
4ind  better  results  are  expected.  There  is  a  general  acquiescence  now  by  the  Indians 
in  theexiHtence  of  this  organization,  and,  except  in  extreme  cases,  a  ready  submission 
to  its  autliority.  At  HrHt,  as  a  factor  in  preserving  the  i>eace  and  making  arrests,  the 
orgiinization  was  exceedingly  unpopular  and  met  with  serious  opposition,  as  do  all 
political  changes  which  intrude  upon  old  customs  and  threaten  the  authority  of  the 
old  chiefs.  The  snbse(iacnt  appointment  of  three  Indians  to  constitute  an  Indian 
court  for  *'  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses,"  and  still  later  the  appointment  of  a  "board 
of  advisors,"  are  illustrations;  but  as  with  the  police  and  '^Indian  court"  ao  will  it 
be  in  regard  to  the  present  opposition  to  the  ''  board  of  advisors."  A  little  time  will 
serve  to  reconcile  the  disaffected  Indians  to  the  change. 

RESULTS  GROWING  OUT  OF    THE   ADOPTION  OF    THE   RULES  GOVERNING    THE  COURT 

OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  office  August  1,  1884,  I  found  that  a  court  had 
been  organized,  but  had  fallen  into  ilisnse.  I  reorganized  it  by  appointing  men  who 
still  are  judges  of  this  court.  In  the  trial  and  settlement  of  minor  offenses  there  has 
generally  been  a  willing  acquiescence  in  their  decisions.  Some  local  disturbancs 
has  been  the  result  of  sending  men  to  jail  who  had  numerous  friends  and  relatives, 
-and  threats  have  been  made  against  the  agent. 
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As  the  most  notable  iDStance  may  be  mentioned  the  case  where  fo^r  men  were  sent  to 
jail  by  the  court  for  violence  upon  an  Indian  woman.  One  of  the  prisoners  was 
taken  with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  which  the"  ageiicy  physician  reported  greatly 
endangered  his  life  if  he  was  kept  contined,  being  provoked  by  the  excitement  conse- 
qaent  on  imprisonment.  This  increased  the  excitement  among  the  friends  of  the 
prisoner.  Two  Indians  only  appeare<l  at  the  jail,  one  armed  with  a  gun,  the  other 
one  demanding  tke  key  to  the  jail,  which  was  not  surrendered.  These  two  Indians,  it 
was  nnderstood,  were  the  advance  party  of  some  thirty  or  forty  who  were  within  a 
mile  of  the  agency.  It  was  said,  and  no  doubt  truthfully,  that  tliey  were  turned  back 
by  **  Running  Bull,"  one  of  the  bonrd  of  advisors,  by  the  present  of  a  horse — a  gratu- 
itous, voluntary  act  on  his  part.  The  hemorrhage  continued,  and  the  prisoner  was 
released  on  the  recommendation  of  the  agency  physician  that  further  confinement 
was  very  liable  to  cause  his  death.  He  was  sent  by  the  agent,  with  a  Government 
team,  to  his  home,  a  few  miles  distant.  "^"^ 

Id  another  case  an  Indian  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  to  go  to  jail  for 
four  days,  and  openly  with  his  friends  detied  the  police  in  their  efforts  to  airest  him. 
This  man  was  brought  in,  after  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  arrest  him  had  failed,  and 
put  iu  jail  by  **Horn  Eagle,"  also  one  of  the  board  of  advisors,  and  his  party.  In 
this  case  the  Indian  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  dance,  was  a  great  favorite 
and  a  prominent  man  among  the  dancers.  He  opeuly  declared  that  he  would  die 
rather  than  go  to  jail.  The  police  reported  to  me  that  they  could  not  arrest  him 
witbont  bloodshed. 

I  am  required  by  the  circular  dated  Washington,  July  1,  1885,  in  making  out  my 
'*  annual  report,  to  give  a  full  but  brief  summary  of  all  notable  events  and  changes 
that  have  occurred  at  the  agency  during  the  year."  Acting  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
in  furtherance  of  what  I  deeme«t  for  the  best  interest  of  the  public  service,  in  April 
last  I  discharged  the  farmer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  dropped  the  black- 
smith and  engineer  from  the  rolls.  In  discharging  this  duty  no  one  has  ever  pretended 
that  these  men  were  displaced  to  make  room  for  friends,  as  the  men  selected  to  fill 
the  respective  positions  made  vacant  were  total  strangers  to  me.  The  agent  being 
the  only  responsible  party  known  to  the  Government,  standing  as  he  does  as  surety 
for  the  honesty  of  his  employes,  having  charge,  as  those  mentioned  had,  of  a  large 
amount  of  property,  it  would  seem  but  just  that  the  agent  have  the  right  to  drop  or 
discharge  employes  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  his  own  and  his  sureties'  protection 
on  the  bond  he  has  given.  Acting  in  a  double  capacity,  for  his  own  safety  and  at  the 
same  time  under  his  oath  of  office,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service,  the  De- 
partment has  conceded  to  the  agent  the  right  to  drop  employes  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fiscal  year  or  at  })lea8ure  without  charges.  In  the  exercise  of  this  riglit  thus 
clearly  conceded  the  farmer  was  discharged  and  the  blacksmith  and  engineer  were 
dropped.  A  little  war  upon  the  agent,  with  efforts  to  displace  him  by  these  men  has 
been  the  result,  and  still  continues  with  increasing  vigor,  boding  no  good  to  the  serv- 
ice, well  calculated  to  excite  the  ludians,  retard  their  progress,  and  make  them  dis- 
satisfied with  their  agent.  It  is  the  duty  of  employes  to  co-operate  with  the  agent 
in  his  work  and  neither  find  fault  with  nor  criticise  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Harmony  between  the  agent  and  his  employes  is  essential  to  success,  if  this  co-opera- 
tion and  harmony  cannot  be  rendered  the  agent  ,it  is  the  duty  of  the  employe,  the  same 
as  if  he  were  working  for  a  private  man  in  any  business  of  life,  to  retire,  and  if  he  does 
not,  the  good  of  the  service  demands  his  discharge.  An  agent  who  fails  U*  exercise  the 
right  to  discharge  accorded  to  him  by  the  Department  and  long  usage  is  oblivious  to 
his  duty,  no  matter  what  the  eftect  may  be  upon  him  officially  and  personally.  Many 
of  the  employ6i  at  this  agency  have  been  faithful  to  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and 
have  i>erformed  their  duties  in  satisfactory  manner,  giving  the  agent  their  cordial 
support. 

DANCING   AND   VISITING. 

When  I  came  upon  the  agency  I  found  that  my  predecessor  had  allowed  a  dance- 
house  to  be  erected  about  half  a  mile  from  the  agency  buildings  and  had  given  per- 
mission to  the  Indians  to  hold  a  dauce  every  Saturday  night.  This  dance  I  have  not 
been  able  to  break  up.  The  argument  is  that  they  had  permission  to  dance  by  the 
former  agent,  and  they  would  continue  it.  My  police  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
stop  it,  as  have  the  board  of  advisors.  The  dance  is  productive  of  much  evil,  cor- 
rupts the  women,  and  the  expense  of  their  feasts  on  every  occasion  robs  the  men  of 
their  hard  earnings.  Taking  up  the  ration  tickets  of  those  who  attend  has  produced 
no  good  results.  I  agree  in  the  t>plnion  exi)res8ed  in  testimony  by  an  old  resident 
among  the  Indians  that  it  will  require  force  to  break  it  up.  Considering  the  large 
number  of  people  who  attend  these  dances  and  those  who  affiliate  with  them,  and 
the  serious  consequences  which  would  rosult  from  a  forcible  ejection  from  the  dance- 
house  of  the  persons  in  attendance,  I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  resort  to  this  means 
to  stop  it.  All  other  means  have  been  exhausted.  As  the  Indians  become  more  in- 
terested iu  farming  and  fall  more  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  they  grad- 
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ually  drop  out  of  the  dance,  and  in  thid  way  the  numbers  of  those  who  attend  is 
gradually  decreasing. 

I  have  effectually  put  a  stop  to  tne  practice,  which  largely  obtained  when  I  came 
here,  of  the  Indians  g'^ing  in  large  parties  to  visit  Indians  at  other  agencies;  but  in 
•doing  so  I  incurred  the  dis]>leasure  of  a  good  many.  This  old  custom  was  yielded 
with  great  reluctance.  The  instruction  from  the  Department  requiring  the  agent  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  visits  met  with  great  opposition  from  some  of  th«  chiefs  and  head- 
men. Indians  never  look  beyond  the  agent,  but  hold  him  responsible  fur  denying  ail 
their  requests. 

AGUICULTURB. 

The  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  manifested  a  commendable  zeal  in  cnltivat- 
ing  the  soil,  taking  claims  and  building  bouses.  With  the  exception  of  the  very  warm, 
dry  weather  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  season  was  favorable.  The 
drought  was  so  continous  as  to  endanger  the  corn  crop.  But  at  the  very  time  most 
needed,  refreshing  rains  saved  this  crop  and  the  corn  now  is  made,  and  a  full  crop 
Af  sured.  The  wheat  ripened  rapidly  under  the  iuduence  of  the  hot  weather  and  was 
harvested  and  most  of  it  securtd  in  stacks  l»ef(»re  the  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  last- 
ing near  three  weeks,  set  in.  The  late  rains  have  materially  interfered  with  mak- 
ing hay.  The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  by  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  is 
1,799.  Acres  broken  during  the  year,  182  ;  acres  under  fence  at  this  time,  500  ;  wheat 
raised  this  season,  609^  acres;  corn  raised,  997  acres;  oats  raised,  128  acres;  potatoes, 
65  acres. 

Soon  after  I  came  last  year  the  then  farmer  gathered  the  crop  statistics,  and  made 
them  by  his  report  far  in  excess  of  what  they  really  were  as  iiidicate<l  in  my  rejuirt. 
The  statistics  for  this  year  have  been  obtained  by  actual  observation  and  measurement 
by  the  issue  clerk  and  his  assistant  while  taking  the  census  of  the  popolation.  Forty- 
nine  claims  have  been  taken  during  the  season,  and  thirty-one  new  houses  built  by 
the  Indians.  The  survey  of  the  reservation  into  subdivision  lines,  and  establishing 
permanent  mounds  distinctly  marked  with  stones  at  the  corners  of  each  quarter-sec- 
tion, 1  am  satisfied,  stimulated  the  Indians  to  go  out  from  the  agency  and  take  claims. 
Gradually  the  Indians  are  learning  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  self-support,  and 
they  begin  to  realize  that  this  support  must  come  from  cultivating  the  soil. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

To  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  missionaries  on  the  reservation  more  than  to  all  other 
influences  may  be  attributed  the  progress  made  by  the  Indians  in  civilization  and 
Ohristianity.  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
W.  Cook,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  are  at  the  head  of  this  missionary  work.  Each  of 
these  gentlemen  htis  been  engaged  in  missionary  labor  at  this  agency  for  near  fif- 
teen years.  Both  speak  the  Dakota  language  and  hold  services  in  their  respective 
places  of  worship  in  English  and  Dakota  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  services  in  Dakota 
are  well  attended  by  the  Indians.  Sabbath  schools  for  the  Dakota  children  and 
adults  are  regularly  held.  During  the  past  year  the  attendance  and  membership  have 
increased  in  both  of  these  churches.  The  minister  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  are  supplemented  in  their  gooa  work 
by  Christian  Indians,  who  are  faithful  workers  in  their  respective  chnrcheson  the  res- 
ervation outside  of  the  agency  proper.  To  the  missionaries  and  their  work  roust 
we  mainly  look  for  those  converting  influences  which,  under  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence, are  destined  to  change  the  heathen  Indians  and  mold  them  into  civilized, 
Christian  men  and  women. 

KDUCATION. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  make  an  Indian  understand  the  advantages  his  children  will  de- 
rive from  being  educated  in  th«  English  language.  In  their  heathen  stat-e  they  are 
op])osed  TO  tluMT  eliildron  attending  school.  Even  the  Indians  who  are  far  advanced 
in  civilization  think  that  thoy  are  conferring  a  favor  on  the  agent  by  allowing  their 
children  togo  to  school,  and  use  this  as  an  argument  for  obtaining  favor.  I  have  found 
it  iiecessary  to  tak»^  up  Viition  tickets  from  those  families  who  persisted  in  keeping 
their  children  at  homo.  Aft^T  days  of  hunger  some  would  yield,  while  other  fa  •ilies 
took  the  chiinces  of  living  off  their  neighbors  rather  than  surrender  their  childreOi 
and  for  no  cause  only  that  they  wanto<l  them  at  home.  This  seems  strange  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  ehildren  are  taken  from  a  filthy,  degraded  life,  poorly  fed 
and  shabbily  clothed,  and  placed  in  a  boarding-school,  where  they  are  well  clothed 
and  fed,  with  comfortable  beds  to  sleep  in.  1  have  been  impressed  with  the  great 
fontlness  Indians  have  for  tneir  children.  This  may  be  one  cause  why  they  do  not  like 
to  part  fnun  thenj. 

The  two  principal  schools  on  the  reservation  are  the  Qovernment  industrial  board* 
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tng-8chool  for  Ifoys  and  girla,  and  Saint  Paul's  Mission  school  for  boys  only,  the  latter 
uuder  the  charge  of  Rev.  William  £.  Jacob,  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrch,  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Da- 
kota. The  mission  school  has  capacity  for  forty  boys,  and  my  visits  to  it  gave  mo 
.great  satisfaction.  The  Government  boarding-school  closed  for  vacation  June  30 
with  an  "exhibition"  by  the  children,  which  was  very  gratifying  to  all  the  friends 
present. 

A  Government  day-school  has  been  maintained  at  White  Swan  and  a  Presbyterian 
mission-school  at  the  agency,  each  with  encouraging  results.  I  cannot  too  highly 
commend  the  efforts  put  forth  to  educate  in  the  pnmary  branches  of  the  English  lan- 
guage the  Indian  children  of  the  reservation,  conjoined  with  those  industries  which 
4iloDe  can  qualify  them  for  the  duties  of  life  and  earn  their  living  when  they  grow 
up  to  be  men  and  women. 

INDUSTRIAL   BOARDING-SCHOOL  FARM. 

There  are  30  acres  in  cultivation  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  Indian  boys. 
Here  the  boys  are  taught  to  plow,  plant,  hoe,  aud  attend  the  crop.  During  this  sea- 
son 5  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted,  nearly  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  **  pota- 
toe-bug,"  leaving  the  school  short  of  this  necessary  vegetable.  About  60  acres  of  ad- 
ditional ground  waH  taken  in  last  spring  for  pasture,  but  it  has  not  been  utilized  as 
yet,  for  the  reason  that  the  fe.ice  inclosed  some  old  patches  claimed  by  Indians,  of 
about  2  acres  in  all,  which  as  soon  as  the  fence  was  built  were  put  into  crops.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  with  theiu  ho  that  another  year  the  field  will  be  used  as  intended. 
Teaching  the  Indian  boys  farm  work  is  the  most  useful  lesson  they  can  learn,  and 
the  near  proximity  of  the  small  farm  to  the  school  gives  ample  opportunity  for  this. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   WORK   OXEN,    WAGONS,    AND   HARNESS. 

Eighty  yoke  of  work  oxen,  24  new  wagons,  and  40  sets  of  harness  were  distributed 
to  the  Indians  the  past  season.  This  property  was  greatly  needed  and  ought  to  do 
Ihem  good.  It  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  them  to  take  claims  and  will  enable  them 
to  carry  on  farming  more  extensively.  In  the  distribution  of  this  property  my  object 
was  to  give  to  such  Indians  as  were  the  most  needy  and  deserving.  The  young  men 
of  industrious  habits  with  farming  inclinations,  having  claims  but  without  a  team  to 
work  with,  were  the  oues  most  favored  in  the  distribution  of  work  cattle,  while  those 
with  teams  and  without  wagons  secured  the  wagons.  I  made  it  a  rule  not  to  give  a 
yoke  of  cattle  and  a  wagon  to  an>  one  man.  When  I  gave  a  harness,  neither  cattle  nor 
wagon  was  given.  As  the  cattle,  wagons,  and  harness  were  only  sufficient  to  distri- 
bute to  about  one-fourth  of  the  male  Indians  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  followed 
that  three-fourths  did  not  receive  any  of  this  property,  which  necessarily  caused  much 
complaint.  No  better  opjiortunity  could  have  been  offered  to  those  who  were  un- 
friendly to  the  agent  to  array  the  disappointed  Indians  against  him,  and  it  was  seized 
upon,  and  these  complaints,  which  would  soon  have  ceased,  were  aggravated  by  the 
efforts  of  others. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  as  found  by  a  carefully- 
taken  census,  is  1,726.  Males,  737 ;  females,  989.  Mixed  bloods,  included  in  the  above, 
271. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  F.  KINNEY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  under  date  of  July  1,  1885,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  this  ni}*  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
agency. 

AREA. 

This  reservation  contains  1,202,I5:K)  acres  of  land,  about  400,000  of  which  the  Indians, 
by  treaty,  dated  May  14,  18H0,  agreed  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  which  treatv,  if 
ratified,  would  leave  about  800,01^  acres.  Of  this  area  of  land  on  the  reservation  there 
would  be  about  7,000  acres  tillable,  which  can  be  irrigated  by  the  Indians  at  small 
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expeiis*};  7,000  acres  of  wood  land  in  tbe  ravines  and  nionntainH,  and  abont  5,000 acres 
of  bay  land,  mostly  along  Snake  River.  The  residue  is  now  used  as  grazing  land,  a 
portion  of  which,  say  about  15,000  acres,  can — but  attended  with  milch  expense  in 

grovidmg  facilities  for  irrigation  by  means  of  canals  and  ditches  from  Blackfoot  and 
nake  Rivers — be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  would  then  embrace  some  of  the 
best  laud  on  the  reservation  for  agricultural  purposes. 

CENSUS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  Indians  of  the  two  tribes  belonging  od 
this  reservation  in  June  last,  when  the  census  was  taken.  There  were  probably  over 
100  Indians  absent  from  the  reservation  at  the  time  the  census  was  taKen.  Qnite  a 
number  of  those  reported  between  six  and  sixteen  years  old  are  married. 


Tribes. 


Shoshones . . 
Bannacks... 

Totals 


Males. 

Females. 

488 
246 

Total. 

960 
472 

Males 

above  ,18 

years. 

Females 

above  14 

years. 

849 
169 

ChUdren  be- 
tween 6  and 
16  years. 

472 
226 

277 
134 

179 

73 

698 

734 

1,432 

411 

518 

252 

There  is  a  vast  diflference  in  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  two  tribes.  They 
commingle  but  little;  seldom  intermarry. 

The  Bannacks  are  intractable  and  very  improvident,  do  not  take  kindly  to  any  kind 
of  manual  labor,  adhering  to  the  primitive  idea  that  they  were  not  made  to  work,  re- 
sisting stubbornly  every  effort  to  induce  them  to  improve  their  condition.  While  on 
the  other  hand  the  Shoshones  are  more  tractable,  and  as  a  rule  evince  a  disposition, 
and  in  many  notable  cases  an  earnest  desire,  to  learn  the  ways  of  civilization.  A  large 
pro]iortion  of  the  Shoshones  are  engaged  in  farming.  Over  50  per  cent,  of  them  give 
evidence  of  thrift,  and  all  of  them  are  becoming  more  and  more  provident  and  indus- 
trious. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  able  to  induce  the  Shoshones  to  erect 
70  comfortable  log  houses,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  they  have  supplied  themselves 
with  ordinary  household  furniture.  The  work  in  the  cimstrnction  of  these  houses  has 
been  mainly  performed  by  the  Indians  themselves  with  but  very  little  outside  assist- 
ance, my  object  being  to  not  only  have  them  realize  the  difference  in  the  actual  com- 
fort between  a  building  and  the  *^  wickeup,"  but  that  it  was  more  creditable  to  them 
to  construct  their  buildings  themselves  than  to  have  others  do  the  work  for  them.  I 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  make  a  start  in  this  direction,  bat 
the  example  set  by  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising  ones  has  been  prodnctive  of  results 
beyond  my  expectations. 

AGRICULTURK. 

The  progress  made  in  farming  during  the  past  year  over  former  years  will  be  made 
apparent  by  reference  to  the  f  dlowing  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  of  crops 
raised  by  comparison  with  the  result  of  last  year's  operations: 

1884.     1886. 

Wheat :.. acres..  280  340 

Oats do....  295  455 

Barley  do....  22  10 

Potatoes do 76  68 

The  Bannacks*  crops  in  1884  were  destroyed  by  a  hail  storm.  The  crops  this  year 
are  now  looking  well  and  promise  a  good  yield,  the  Indians  having  taken  much  bet- 
ter care  of  them  than  heretofore.  The  yield,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  will  be: 
Wheat,  5,600  bushels  ;  oats,  1(),000  bushels  ;  barley,  400  bushels  ;  potatoes  6,000  bnsh- 
els;  turnips,  2,000  bushels.  Hay,  1,200  tons  or  more  will  be  put  up  by  the  Indians 
this  year.  To  the  14  mowers  referred  to  in  my  report  of  last  year  as  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Indians  on  their  own  account  11  more  new  ones  bought  since  tnen  can  be 
added,  making  25  mowers  now  owned  by  Indians,  and  the  same  number  of  hay -rakes. 
They  nmde  purchases  of  several  wagons,  harnesses,  and  other  tools  and  impleiueuts, 
trading  jmnies  in  some  cases  for  them. 

POLICE. 

I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  organize  a  court  of  ludian  offenses,  as  I  foaod  it  im* 
possible  to  obtain  Indians  to  act  as  judges  without  ])ay,  and  as  no  provision  has  becD 
made  to  pay  them  for  service  of  that  character  I  have  been  compelled  to  act  in  that 
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capacity  myself,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Indian  police,  eight  in  nnmber,  have  had 
brought  before  me  all  charged  with  the  coinmiHHion  of  ofifensies  and  the  violation  of 
the  rules  establishedi  for  the  government  of  the  **  court  of  Indian  offenses,''  the  In- 
dians acquiescing  in  my  decisions  and  submitting  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  me. 
The  Indian  police  are  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  have  proved  effi- 
cient aids  in  assisting  me  to  bre^ak  up  old  customs  and  practices  that  have  prevailed 
among  these  tribes,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  these  practices,  such  as  plural  marriagey 
war  and  scalp  dances,  are  now  known  as  relics  of  the  past. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  is  but  one  school-house  and  one  school  on  the  reservation  ;  this  is  located  at 
Fort  Hall,  18  miles  from  the  agency.  The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been 
mnch  larger  than  heretofore.  The  influence  formerly  exercised  by  the  medicine  men 
of  the  tribes  over  the  parents  of  the  children  against  the  school  is  gradually  losing  its 
potency.  The  great  ditficulty  I  have  had  to  contend  with  is  to  obtain  teachers  adapted 
to  the  work.  The  school  has  been  taught  during  the  past  year  9^  months,  average 
attendance,  35^;  47  different  scholars  attended  tbe  school,  and  during  the  month  of 
Januar}"^  the  average  attendance  was  41,  the  largest  during  any  one  month. 

Names  of  teachers  and  salary  paid. 


Names. 


Position. 


J.  P.  Morris 

Nellie  M.  Morris  . 

Zilpha  Oaks 

A  una  Johnson  ... 
Burt  PotteDtfer  . . 
Mary  Pottencer.. 
Alice  A.  Cook  . . . 
Lizzie  Henderson . 


Superintendent  and  principal  teacher 

Matron 

Sewinjj  teacher   

Cook  and  liiundress 

Superintendent  and  principal  teacher 

Matron    

Sewing  teacher 

Cook  and  laundress 


Salary  per 
annum. 


$720  00 
480  00 
360  00 
3fi0  00 
720  00 
480  00 
360  00 
360  00 


Time. 


July  1,  1885,  to  March  31, 1885. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
April  1.  1885,  to  June  30, 1885. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


SANITARY. 

In  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribes  there  is  a  marked  improvement,  especi- 
ally among  the  Shoshoues.  The  Bannncks,  because  of  their  roving  and  dissolute 
habits,  contracting  venereal  diseaseH,  constant  exposure  result*  in  consumption,  of 
which  qnite  a  number  have  died  during  the  past  year.  Strenuous  efforts  hav«'  been 
made  with  them  to  effect  a  change  from  this,  with  apparent  success  to  a  limited  de- 
gree. Here,  again,  the  pernicious  influence  ami  practices  of  the  medicine  men  is  still 
Sslt,  rendering  the  efforts  of  the  agency  physician  to  place  them  under  proper  medical 
treatment  somewhat  unavailing.  In  several  instances  when  the  i>hysician  has  been 
able  to  induce  a  few  of  them  to  place  themselves  under  treatment  tor  these  and  other 
diseases,  entire  or  partial  cures  have  been  effected  and  the  result  in  its  influence  has 
been  beneficial. 

RATIONS. 

In  order  to  bring  more  plainly  to  your  attention  the  decrease  of  subsistence  issued 
to  these  tribes,  I  submit  the  subjoined  statement,  showing  the  difference  between  the 
issues  of  the  years  1880  and  188;')  in  the  leading  or  staple  articles  of  food  furnished  them: 


Articles. 


Beef. 

Coffee 
Flour 
Sugar 


1880. 


Pounds, 

950,000 

8,000 

200,  0(J0 

12,000 


Pounds. 
250. 000 

4,  (>00 
100, 000 

8,000 


Difference. 


Pounds. 

700,  000 
4.000 

lOO.  000 
4.000 


Thus  showing  an  approximate  difference  in  value  in  these  articles  alone  and  a  cor- 
rewponding  saving  to  the  Government,  at  the  contract  price  delivered  at  the  agency, 
of  over  125,000.  The  number  of  Indians  to  whom  rations  have*t)een  issued  wan  about 
the  same  then  as  now,  and  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Bannacks,  who,  as  has 
been  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  are  averse  to  work  and  will  make  but  little  efibrt 
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to  help  snstain  themselves,  the  relative  coDdition  of  the  Indians,  in  the  way  of  self- 
Bnstenance,  is  far  better  now  than  then. 

Tho  fact  that  the  Buuuacks,  with  their  roving  habits  and  dislike  of  work,  are  placed 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Shoshoues  is  an  unfortunate  one,  as  it  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  latter  tribe  to  the  necessity  of  self  support,  and  the  moral  lesson 
of  honest  labor,  notwithstanding  their  comparative  willingness  to  do  so,  than  it  would 
if  otherwise.  They  justly  reason  that  it  is  unfair,  and  cannot  understand  why  they, 
who  are  willing  to  help  themsidves,  receive  no  greater  consideration  than  those 
who  do  not.  Under  these  circumstances  the  problem  created  by  this  state  of  things 
with  the  Indians  is  one  difficult  to  solve.  To  cut  oil'  the  rations  of  the  BanuacKs 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  the  desired  effect  of  inducing  them  to  work,  and  I 
fear  the  result  would  be  disastrous.  Should  that  be  done  they  would  doubtless  resort 
to  raids  and  the  killing  of  cattle  to  sustain  themselves.  There  is  very  little  affinity 
existing  between  the  two  tribes,  and  after  mature  reflection  and  close  study  of  the 
situation  I  am  convinced  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Bannacks  from  the 
reservation  is  one  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Department.  With  their  removal 
the  Shoshoues  would  soon  become  self-supporting. 

EVENTS. 

On  the  2Cth  of  June  last  complaint  was  made  to  me  that  two  Bannacks  had  just 
returned  from  Wyoming,  where  they  had  been  stealing  horses  from  the  Indians  be- 
longing to  the  Shoshone  Agency.  I  ordered  the  Indian  police  to  arrest  them,  and  in 
attempting  t-o  do  so  the  two  thieves  opened  fire  on  the  police,  killing  one  of  my  most 
trusted  and  valuable  members  of  the  force  and  severely  wonnding  nnother.  The  po- 
lice being  armed  only  with  revolvers,  while  the  two  Indians  both  had  long-range 
rifles,  retreated,  but  in  a  short  time  gathering  a  large  posse,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more  of  both  tribes,  and  having  obtained  a  few  rifles,  pursued  the  two 
thieves  and  surrounded  them  in  a  ravine  in  the  mouutain.  They  refused  to  surrender, 
firing  again  upon  the  police.  After  considerable  firing  at  long  range  both  were  killed. 
During  the  excitentent,  conmiencing  with  the  killing  of  the  policeman,  most  serious 
results  were  for  a  time  threatened.  Indians  would  report  that  all  the  whites  wire  to 
be  killed  and  the  buildings  burned,  and  the  friends  of  the  two  thieves  seemed  deter- 
mined to  bring  on  a  conflict,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  the  more  civilized  and 
peaceably  disposed  I  managed  to  subdue  the  excitement  and  the  justice  of  the  fate 
of  the  two  was  fully  recognized  by  the  Indians. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  agency  was  established  in  186H,  and  in  January,  1882,  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  it.  During  the  pt  riod  of  fourteen  years  intervening  between  the  dates  named  tfiere 
had  been  twelve  dift'erent  agents  in  charge.  To  say  that  practically  little  had  been 
done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  thcM^  tribes  or  instruct  them  in  the  ways  of  civili- 
zation would  be  nothing  but  a  statement  of  facts.  Upon  my  advent  here  I  found  the 
aff'airs  of  the  agency  and  the  employds  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  consequently 
a  conesponding  state  of  affairs  among  the  Indians.  To  bring  order  out  of  chaos  I 
found  no  easy  task,  but  recognizing  the  duty  of  an  Indian  agent  t^>  work  for  the  im- 
proveuient  and  advancement  of  the  Indians  in  his  charge  as  paramount  to  every  con- 
sideration, I  hent  myself  to  the  work  which  has  brought  about  tlie  results  exhibited 
in  this  report  and  those  of  forujer  years  under  my  stewardship.  While  these  results 
are  not  m  all  resjjects  those  which  I  could  have  hoped  and  earnestly  wished  for,  yet 
coi.sidering  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  I  have  labored  and  which  were  be- 
yond my  power  to  avoid  or  control,  it  is  with  pardonable  ]>ride  that  I  compare  them 
with  those  of  foiirti-en  years  prior  to  my  being  placed  in  charge. 
Very  respectful Iv, 

A.  L.  COOK, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Lemui  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  3,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  dated  July  1^ 
1885,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  anniml  report  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  this  agency  and  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  same.  I  receipted 
to  my  predecessor,  John  Harries,  for  the  public  i)roperty,  and  assumed  charge  of  th© 
a-gency  on  March  16,  1885. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

These  Indians  have  shown  a  great  interest  in  this  pursuit  and  have  worked  well 
daring  the  past  spring,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  a  backward  spring,  and  they 
will  not  reap  as  abundiuit  a  harvest  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  regretted 
that  I  had  not  more  potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat  to  give  them  for  seed,  but  some  of  them 
who  were  in  more  affluent  circumstances  than  others  purchased  seed  for  themselves. 
The  sooner  ihoy  learn  the  value  of  money  and  utilize  it  in  a  way  that  will  benefit 
them,  the  more  readily  will  they  acquire  habits  of  industry.  The  Indian  farms  are 
looking  well.  Several  Indians  began  farming  this  spring  and  entered  into  the  work 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  and  zeal.  I  encouraged  them  in  every  possible 
way  and  kept  the  additional  farmer  among  them  continually.  A  great  many  more 
Indians  have  promised  me  that  they  will  break  up  some  new  ground  either  this  fall 
or  next  spring  and  will  commence  farming. 

In  oflBce  letter  dated  November  12,  1&S4,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
authorized  the  agent  at  this  agency  to  expend  not  to  exceed  ^1,500  in  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigating  ditches,  and  during  last  May  and  June  I  covered  about  850  acres 
of  land  with  irrigating  ditches,  at  a  cost  to  the  Grovernment  of  $913.27,  $696.50  of 
which  was  expended  in  the  employment  of  Indians.  A  gteat  many  of  them  were 
young  men  that  were  not  accustomed  to  work ;  but  they  soon  saw  that  those  who 
did  as  I  waut'^d  them  to  do  were  treated  better  than  those  who  did  otherwise.  I 
was  unable  to  finish  about  5  rods  of  one  ditch,  where  it  comes  out  of  the  river,  on  ac- 
count of  high  water,  but  I  hope  to  save  enough  money  out  of  the  amount  allowed  at 
this  agency  for  employes  to  em])loy  Indians  to  complete  it. 

When  I  arrived  here,  the  Indians  asked  for  a  grist-mill;  so  I  asked  and  obtained 
authority  to  purchase  some  seed  wheat,  and  told  them  that  if  they  could  demonstrate 
to  you  that  they  could  raise  wheat  successfully,  the  Department  would  undoubtedly 
consider  their  request. 

The  agency  farm  contains  42  acres.  I  have  35  acres  of  oats,  4  acres  of  wheat, 
and  3  acres  of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  I  have  also  a  mea<low  of  about  15  acres  ;  the 
grass  is  very  light  this  year,  but  of  very  good  quality.  The  agency  farm  is  woru  out 
and  wants  a  great  deal  of  manure;  1  have  seeded  it  all  down  to  hay  and  hope  to  have 
a  nice  lot  of  hay  next  season.  I  intend  to  mauure  it  wall  this  fall  and  will  break  up 
new  ground  for  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  Indians  who  are  farming  this  year  and  the 
amount  each  has  under  cultivation.  They  all  cut  more  or  less  wild  grass  in  addition 
to  what  tinjothy  hay  is  herein  enumerated.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  wild  hay  on 
this  reservation  that  will  pay  to  cut.  I  estimate  that  the  Indians  will  raise  3,000 
bushels  of  oats,  700  bushels  of  wheat,  and  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles.    They  will  cut  about  25  tons  of  hay  : 


I 


Nauie8  of  Indian  farmers. 


George 

Captain  Jack  

Jim  (j-rouse 

Tommy 

In^aquasb  Jim 

Beav»M.sack 

Ti'*Hi<limit 

Hope    

Pirthima 

Ge(>riie  No.  2 

Trndoy  

Peewada 

Tvlor  John 

SliapuH 

Wijoda  y«»go  &  Co , 

U<»b  Burton , 

William  Burton , 

Cupevant  John 

Jim  Stearns , 

Black  Beard  

lu^ap     

Bij{  Pete  and  Jim  Shay. 
Kappo 


OatB.     I  Wheat, 


Acres. 
7 
12 
4 
8 
3 
2i 
2* 
6 


5 

24 
6 

34 

8 

3 

24 

4 

2 

84 
9 

104 

23 


iPotatooa, 
&c. 


1324 


Acres.    I    Acres. 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


29i 


4 
4 
4 


3 

4 
4 

1 
1 

14 
2 

24 
7 


y 


1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


t!      I 


4 
4 
4 


1 
1 


\ 


Hay.  liui 
othy. 


Acres. 


2 
3 


214 


1 
24 


24 


TotaL 


f) 


9 
in 

7 
10 

6 

6 

?» 

1 
1 
6 

44 

8 

H 

13 

4 

4 
10 

114 

3^ 
1891 
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INDIAN  INDUSTRY,   HABITS,   ETC. 

I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  some  of  tbese  Indians  to  build  log  houses.  I  told 
them  that  if  they  would  cut  aud  haul  the  logs  and  put  them  up,  I  would  have  the 
agency  carpenter  put  in  the  doors  and  windows  for  them  and  I  would  furnish  them  a 
cook- stove.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  Indians  have  promised  me  that  they 
would  build  this  fall.  None  of  the  ludians  at  this  agency  have  ever  built  any  houses, 
but  have  had  wickeups  issued  to  them. 

TheHe  ludians  do  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  ranchers,  up  and  down  the  valley,  for 
which  they  are  paid  $1  per  day,  and  I  am  told  that  they  do  well.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  Indians  remain  at  Salmon  City  aud  Junction  most  of  the  time,  and  work  for  the 
citizens  at  chopping  wood,  washing,  &c. 

The  game  is  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  and  the  Indians  go  into  Montana 
to  hunt.  They  kill  mostly  deer,  elk,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  and  bear;  but  only 
in  liniitcd  quantities.  They  also  trap  a  few  beaver.  They  make  and  sell  quite  a 
number  of  gloves  aud  moccasins.  During  the  first  run  of  fish  in  the  spring  they 
caught  a  good  mauy;  but  very  few  salmon  came  up  the  Lemhi  River  this  year,  al- 
thongh  they  reported  (]^uite  a  number  in  Salmon  River. 

ThfKe  Indians  are  disposed  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  and  are  peace- 
ably inclined,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  themselves  troublesome  among  the  whites; 
anil  by  being  patient  and  firm  with  them,  and  by  encouraging  them  in  their  efifbrts  to 
help  themselves,  I  think  they  will  gradually  improve  their  condition. 

CIVILIZATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

About  one  year  ago  my  predecessor  was  granted  authority  to  establish  an  indna- 
trial  boarding-school  at  this  agency;  but  he  never  got  it  started.  The  benefits  and 
good  efl'fcts  that  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  various  industrial  schools  throughout 
tlie  country  are  decidedly  apparent  to  those  conversant  with  Indian  affairs ;  and  I 
deem  the  educational  branch  of  the  service  to  be  a  great  factor  towards  the  ultimate 
Boluticu)  of  the  so-called  Indian  problem.  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  competent 
teachers  t-ver  since  I  arrived  here.  It  is  very  easy  to  jjrocnre  the  services  of  persons 
who  profess  to  be  teachers;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  teachers  who  will  enter  into 
the  vxork  zealously  and  manifest  an  interest  in  it.  Indians  readily  see  when  they  are 
benefited,  and  schools  properly  managed  give  them  more  confidence  and  make  them 
feel  that  the  Government  intends  to  aid  them  as  long  as  they  show  a  disposition  to 
do  something  for  themselves  towards  self-support.  I  expect  to  have  the  school  in 
op«  ration  before  the  close  of  the  present  quarter,  and  feel  confident  that  these  Indians 
will  sujjport  it. 

The  jireatest  impediments  to  civilizing  and  Christianizing  these  Indians  are  their 
desire  tor  gauibling  and  the  use  of  intoxicants.  These  vices  are  not  practiced  to  any 
alarming  extent  among  the  majority  ;  but  still  they  are  indulged  in  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  I  have  discouraged  them  over  since  I  arrived,  and  have  not  experienced 
much  trouble.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ap))reliend  parties  who  furnish  spirituous  liquors 
to  Indians,  as  they  will  not  tell  where  they  get  it;  but  I  intend  to  use  every  effort 
possible  to  i>ut  a  stoj»  to  this  nefarious  'raffic.  I  deem  practices  that  do  not  benefit 
the  Indians  have  an  evil  tendency  aud  should  be  discountenanced,  and  discontinued 
as  rapidly  as  xiossible. 

INDIAN  POLICK. 


There  had  been  no  police  force  at  this  agency  for  nearly  two  years  prior  to  my  j  _ 
Buming  charge,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  organized  a  force,  wjiich 
has  proved  to  be  very  etlicient,  and  the  police  have  attended  to  their  duties  satisfac- 
torily. An  Indian  police  force,  properly  managed,  is  a  great  benefit  aud  support  to 
au  agent.  I  am  glad  to  note  an  increase  in  tlie  pay  of  police  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  court  of  Indian  ofTenses  was  never  organized  at  this  agency,  and  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  such  a  court  could  not  be  held  sueccssfully  among  these  Indians,  as  the 
leading  men  practice  jiolygamy.  These  Indians  very  rarely  commit  offenses,  and  they 
understand  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws  ol  this  Territory.  I  have  told  them 
that  if  they  commit  any  otlense  against  each  other,  I  will  tr^y  them  before  a  jurv  com- 
posed of  disinterested  an<l  impartial  Indians,  aud  upon  conviction  will  compel  them  to 
perform  some  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  agency  or  the  tribe.  I  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  follow  this  plan  as  yet. 

SANITABT. 

The  sanitarj'  condition  of  these  Indians  is  fairly  good,  althongh  venereal  diseases, 
fevers,  consumption,  and  rheumatism  prevail  among  them  to  some  ext<*nt;  and  there- 
cent  appointment  of  a  physician  to  this  agency  will  supply  a  long-felt  want.    The  ma- 
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lority  of  those  who  have  died  could  have  been  cured  if  there  had  been  a  physician 
here.  The  Indian  medicine-men  practice  very  lirtle,  and  the  Indians  are  very  desirous 
to  have  a  white  physician.  Their  s  anitary  condition  will  be  greatly  improved  after 
a  physician  has  practiced  among  them. 

FREIGHTING. 

These  Indians  freight  their  goods  and  supplies  from  Red  Rock,  Montana,  to  the 
agency,  a  distance  of 70  miles,  &r  which  they  receive  $1  per  100  pounds  for  the  enfir0 
distance.  Last  year  they  hauled  73,443  pounds.  The  flour  this  year  being  delivered 
at  the  agency,  there  will  not  be  over  25,000  pounds  of  freight.  They  seem  very  anx^ 
ions  to  do  the  freighting,  as  some  of  them  asK  me  almost  every  day  when  we  are  to  go 
to  Red  Rock  for  freight. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  in  bad  repair,  inadequate  to  the  requirements,  and 
poorly  arranged.  The  agent^s  dwelling  was  incomplete  when  larrive*!,  and  had  never 
been  painted,  it  having  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  the  past  three  years.  I  painted 
it,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  it  before  winter  sets  in.  I  also  painted  the  school- 
house  and  cottage.  The  blacksmith  shop  is  a  dilapidated  log  house  that  was  built, 
sixteen  years  ago.  The  warehouses  are  small  log  buildings,  situated  from  100  to  150 
feet  from  the  issue-house  ;  two  of  the  warehouses  are  old  log  buildings  that  were  built 
when  the  agency  was  established.  The  building  designed  for  the  boarding  school  is 
an  old  structure;  but  it  will  answer  all  the  requirements  until  itisdemonsrrated  that 
these  Indians  will  support  a  school.  It  has  a  capacity  for  about  twenty  scholars. 
The  building  used  for  storing  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  is  built  of  slabs^ 
that  have  shrunken  so  much  that  there  are  cracks  in  the  roof  and  sides  from  one- 
half  to  one  and  one- half  inches  wide.  Such  a  building  I  deem  a  very  poor  place  for 
storing  machinery  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  elements.  The  machinery,  agricult- 
ural implements,  wagons,  &c.,  show  the  effects  of  being  exposed  to  the  weather.  I 
hope  to  be  granted  authority  to  make  the  much-needed  imjirovements  on  the  pres- 
ent agency  buildings  and  to  build  two  or  three  dwellings  for  employ^H.  An  addition 
shouldbii  built  on  the  issue-house  for  the  storing  of  subsistence  supplies. 

RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  has  never  l)een  surveyed,  and  it  certainly  should  be  in  insticeboth 
to  the  Indians  and  white  settlers,  and  in  order  that  an  agent  might  pern>rni  his  da- 
ties  intelligently  as  regards  trespassing.  In  Office  letter  dated  August  2J,  IH84,  my 
predecessor  was  dir(;cte<l  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  D»*partnient,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  cost  of  surveying  this  reservation,  luit  he  failed  to  do  so,  and 
there  is  no  appropriation  available  for  surveying  reservations  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

This  reservation  contains  about  1,000  acres  of  farming  hind,  and  the  balance  is 
mountainous.  The  Lenilii  Kiver  runs  through  the  reservation  from  the  southeast  to 
the  northwest,  antl  the  valley  is  very  narrow.  This  country  is  more  adapted  to  stock- 
raising  than  to  agriculture. 

CENSUS. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  a  complete  census  of  these  Indians  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  directe<l  in  Office  circular  dated  April  6,  last,  as  there  are  a  great  many 
Indians  that  are  seldom  at  the  agency.  Some  that  have  not  been  at  the  ag«  nev  for 
two  years  were  in,  and  I  obtained  their  census,  and  I  estimated  as  carefully  as 
possible  those  that  were  away.  I  think  the  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this 
agency  have  beeu  overestimated  in  the  past.  I  estimate  that  there  are  (J'oT  Indians 
belonging  to  this  agency.  Of  these,  134  are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  ;  224  are  males 
above  18  years  of  age,  and  270  are  females  above  14  years  of  age. 


By  actnal  count 
Estimatetl 

Total 


Males.    '  Females. 


205 
100 


217 
145 


305 


362 


Children 
between 
6  and  1«. 


89 
45 


134 


Males 
above  18. 


124 
100 


Females 
above  14. 


150 
120 


224 


270 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  think  I  have  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  as  to  the  future  improvement  of  the 
condition  and  habits  of  this  people  by  exercising  careful  and  patient  management. 
There  is  great  room  for  im])rovement,  but  reforms  cannot  be  consummated  in  a  day, 
Dor  can  Indians  be  persuaded  to  iuimediatelv  lay  anide  the  habits  and  customs  that 
they  have  followed  for  years  in  the  past,  but  the  good  work  must  be  gradual  and  they 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Govenimeut  will  not  provide  for  them  always, 
and  they  must  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance,  and  that  the  Gk)vernment 
will  aid  all  those  who  desire  to  attain  this  end.  Honest  dealing,  a  proper  regard  for 
their  rights,  and  proper  and  careful  education  will  ultimately  make  them  self-sup- 
porting. The  conferring  upon  them  the  privileges  of  citizenship  would  hh  a  great 
stride  toward  their  advancement  and  improvement,  as  I  believe  Indians  appreciate 
the  benefits  and  advantages  offered  them  by  the  Government. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  its  cordial  support,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  WOODBRIDGE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Nez  Pkrc*^  Indian  Agency,  Idaho, 

Avgust  14,  1885. 

Sir:  Be  pleased  to  accept  the  following  as  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  on  this  reserve  : 

THE  tribe. 

I  cannot  say  that  there  has  been  a  marked  advancement  towards  civilization  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  yet  I  can  see  an  improvement  in  several  respects,  which  will  be 
mention«'d  in  detail  under  other  heads.  Thi»  first  step  to  be  taken  to  lead  the  Indians 
in  this  dire<tion  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  lands  in  severalty  by  the 
Indians.  With  hoexception  of  the  few  agricultural  implements  furnished,  alsosub- 
sistencefor  about  forty  destitute  widows,  ehiidren,  and  old  men  for  about  three  mouths 
during  the  year,  this  tribe  is  self-supporting. 

As  to  cultivated  acreage,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  235  acres  over  last  year. 
This  is  occasioned  by  twenty  new  farms  having  been  taken  up  by  Indians,  and  by 
oth«  rs  increasing  the  size  of  their  patches. 

To  l»e<'ome  successt'ui  stock  raisers  the  Indians  have  come  to  realize  the  importance 
of  making  more  extensive  preparations  in  the  way  of  providing  hay  for  the  more  se- 
vere portion  of  the  winter;  hence  the  increase  of  800  tons  of  hay  having  been  put  up 
this  season  over  the  700  tons  put  up  last  year.  The  yield  j»er  acre  of  cereals  this  sea- 
son is  greater  than  that  of  last,  being  an  increase  of  about  i*,0(K)  bushels  of  oats  and 
6,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Their  gardens  are  not  as  good  as  usual,  owing,  I  think,  to 
the  scarcity  of  rain  during  the  nionth*^  of  April  and  May. 

But  little  stock  was  sold  by  the  Indians  during  the  year.  I  think  250  head  of  cattle 
and  ir>0  head  of  horses  will  cover  all  such  sales.  This  accounts  for  the  increase  in  In- 
dian stock  over  my  last  report. 

IMPK0VEMEXT8  AND  INDt'STRY. 

Six  frame  and  five  log  houses  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  Indian  dwellings 
on  this  reserve.  Luniber  has  been  sawed  for  several  houses,  which  will  be  erected 
by  tin*  Indians  during  this  fall  and  winter  and  next  si)ring.  Lumber  has  been  sawed 
covering  a  bill  for  a  new  church  editice,  :V2  ft-et  by  t»0  feet,  which  will  be  erectt»d  this 
fall.  For  said  building  4r),0(M)f<H't  logs  were  delivered  at  the  mill  by  the  Indiansand, 
in  addition  to  the  same,  they  hav<>  subscribeil  $.^00  in  cash,  most  of  which  has  Xwsen 
paid  in  The  above  remarks  pertaining  to  the  new  church  edifice  appliesto  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  west  end  of  (he  rtxrve.  Tiie  amount  of  logs  delivered  at  the  saw-mills 
by  Indians,  to  Im*  nia<ie  into  liiniber,  approximates  I^.'),tM»u  feet. 

Last  fall  the  Indians  hanh'd  4(5, llto  ]ionnds  of  freit^ht  from  Lewiston  to  the  agency, 
for  which  they  received  i^^IJO.Cil.  I  have  ]Mirehased  from  the  Ind  ans  and  paid  there- 
for as  follows;  24^  tons  hav,  '^m\;  I'M)  cords  wood,  $ImO;  14,51)7  pounds  oats,  $sirS  44; 
total,  |il,4n0.05. 

EDl'CATION. 

The  average  attendance  at  school  has  been  forty  seven.  The  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing is  sixty.  I  could  not  obtain  enough  suitable  and  healthy  children  to  fill  the  scbooL 
Scrofula  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  prevails  throughout  the  children  of  the  tribe.    Tbe 
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good  food  furnished  the  scholars  at  the  boarding  school  is  calculated  to  develop  said 
isease  rather  than  extermiuate  it.  An  Indian's  stomach  is  analogous  to  the  average 
white  man's  purse — draw  on  it  and  yon  touch  a  very  tender  spot.  Any  attempt  to  diet 
the  children  would  result  in  a  light  attendance.  There  are  twenty-six  children  of 
school  age  who  came  with  the  returned  Nez  Percys  of  Joseph's  band.  I  shall  select 
from  the  said  twenty-six,  also  from  those  who  attended  school  last  term,  enough  to  till 
the  school  next  term,  and  take  the  henlthiest  and  brightest. 

The  progress  made  last  term  by  the  scholars  in  their  studies  is  very  encouraging, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  an  assistant  teacher  having  been  allowed  for  the  school 
room.  More  time  was  given  to  the  younger  children  than  heretofore.  The  advance- 
ment made  b}'  the  girls  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  general  house- work  is  marked  and 
very  satisfactory.     The  same  can  be  said  of  the  boys  as  regards  industrial  pursuits. 

COURT  OF   INDIAN  OFFENSES  AND  POLICE. 

I  presume  it  will  be  futile  for  me  to  say  anything  regarding  the  parsimonious  sup- 
port given  these  branches  of  the  service  on  part  of  Congress.  If  said  body  wishes  to 
fit  the  Indians  for  the  **  white  man's  law,"  why  is  it  that  the  members  thereof  are  so 
short-sighted  and  penurious  as  to  refuse  to  give  adequate  support  to  a  measure  so  cal- 
culated to  educate  the  Indian  to  become  a  Taw-abiding  citizen  and  fit  him  for  civili- 
zation? Congress  refuses  to  appropriate  the  small  amount  of  $10  per  month  as  pay  for 
jiulges,  but  expects  competent  Indians  to  act  and  be  content  with  the  honor  attached 
to  the  position. 

Again,  the  idea  of  expecting  an  Indian  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  police  duties 
for  the  pittance  of  §8  per  month!  With  this  small  amount  (about  26  cents  a  day)  he 
is  ex[>ectt;d  to  support  himself  and  family.  No  rations  are  allowed.  A  policeman  must 
necessarily  take  sutrioieut  time  to  cultivate  enough  land  from  which  to  harvest 
grain  an<I  vegetables  in  quantities  to  subsist  his  family.  This  is  an  injury  to  the 
police  service. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  Hueh  <lisc()uraging  barriers  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  **  court" 
and  police  force  have  worked  wonders  among  this  tribe.  Friends  and  fo^  alike  of  the 
Indians  in  this  vicinity  acknowledge  the  same.  It  has  been  through  strenuous  efforts 
on  part  of  the  agent  that  the  service  of  the  court  and  the  police  force  is  what  it  is  on 
this  reserve.  He  has  exercised  discretionary  powers,  and  hjis  upheld  and  aided  the 
same  when  severely  tried  and  i)ut  to  the  test  as  to  moral  courage  in  deciding  cases 
where  f(»nner  chiefs  wen;  to  be  tried  ;  also  in  compelling  arrests  to  be  made.  The  fol- 
lowing is  th^  result  of  the  labors  of  said  court  from  July  1,  1884,  to  August  1,  1885: 


Case8. 


Drunl<»"une88 

Plurality  of  wives  . 

Ansaiilt  

Disorderly  con<lact 

Perjury 

Contempt  of  c«>urt  . 
Obsconitv 


Total 


Fines. 

Anioant. 

1 

7  ; 

$105 

8  , 

195 

4 

45 

3 

20 

1 

10 

1  ' 

10 

1 

10 

$395 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  Congress  should  encourage  these  branches  of  the  service 
by  granting  n'asonahle  support.  The  judges  should  be  paid  $20  per  month,  and  the 
polirc  should  receive  $10  per  month  and  a  ration  for  themselves  and  each  member  of 
their  familicjs. 

RETURNED   NEZ    PKKCES   FROM   JOSKPIl'S   BAND,   ALSO   FROM  "WHITE   BIRD'S "  BAND. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  Nez  Percys  of  Josejih's  band  reached  this  agency  June  1, 
1H<),  were  kindly  received,  and  have  gone  out  among  the  tribe.  After  an  absence  of 
eifihf  years  they  return  very  much  broken  in  spirit.  The  lesson  is  a  good  one  and  fur- 
nishes ])rotitable  study  for  the  more  restless  of  the  tribe  who  are  not  disposed  to  settle 
down  and  enter  upon  civilized  pursuits.  They  seem  inclined  to  profit  by  experience. 
Some  have  already  taken  up  lands  and  are  fencing  the  same,  while  others  will  follow 
next  spring.  Such  are  patiently  waiting  for  agricultural  implements  to  come,  for 
which  I  have  estimated. 

Having  been  instructed  to  secure  the  return  to  Chief  Joseph  of  horses  left  by  him 
at  Kamiali,  when  his  war  party  left  this  country  on  their  way  to  Montana,  I  have 
adopted  the  same  as  my  criterion  in  the  settlement  of  similar  claims  made  by  other 
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members  of  the  returned  band,  and  think  I  will  be  able  to  settle  all  disputes  without 
difficulty. 

About  fifteen  of  *' White  Bird's  band''  have  come  in  and  are  scattered  over  the  re- 
serve. As  fast  as  they  appear  at  the  agency  I  instruct  the  police  to  cut  off  their  long 
hair  and  then  instruct  them  as  to  what  I  shall  require  of  them,  namely,  that  they 
must  make  a  selection  of  a  piece  of  land,  settle  down,  and.  go  to  work.  To  a  very 
ffreat  extent  it  is  the  fear  of  law  that  causes  people  to  respect  the  same;  so  with  the 
Indians,  to  make  him  fear  you,  is  to  make  him  respect  you.  This  course  will  make 
an  agent  unpopular  with  many,  but  ultimately  6nch  feelings  will  disappear.  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  this  tribe  understand  that  my  word  is  law,  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing great  care  not  to  require  anything  of  them  that  is  not  covered  by  one  or  more  of 
the  many  regulations  adopted  by  the  Department. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  TRIBE. 

I  have  been  instructed  at  two  different  times  to  make  a  census  of  this  tribe.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  rt^quiring  a  census  to  be  made  of  each  tribe,  and  made  no  provision 
covering  the  necessary  expense  connected  with  such  work.  What  wisdom  thisf  Da 
members  of  Congrens  expect  agents  to  bear  such  expense?  I  speak  for  myself.  It 
would  take  me  about  twenty-five  days  to  make  a  proper  census  of  this  tribe.  1  would 
have  to  travel  over  about  'i(>0  miles  of  trails.  This  would  necessitate  pack  animals,  a 
packer,  and  interpreter ;  also  subsistence  for  the  party.  In  this  country  everything  of 
this  kind  requires  cash.  In  candor,  I  must  say  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  draw  from 
my  small  salary  of  $1,600  per  annum  to  pay  such  expense.  I  could  sit  in  my  office 
and  approximate  a  census,  but  what  would  it  amount  to  when  completed?  If  Con- 
gress wishes  to  secure  a  true  census  of  the  tribe,  let  it  exercise  judgment  and  ordi- 
nary intelligence  by  providing  the  necessary  means  with  which  to  secure  the  same. 

My  time  is  fully  taken  up  in  attending  to  my  duties  at  the  agency.  I  am  the  only 
agent  this  tribe  has  ever  had  who  b<is  not  had  a  clerk,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  work  recpiired  of  an  agent  now  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  greater  than  was  re- 
quired of  any  ]»rece(ling}igent.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  having  been  clerk  at  this 
agency  for  nearly  eight  years,  during  late  Agent  John  B.  Monteith's  administration. 
Tne  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  granted  me  a  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
dayn,  but  my  duties  are  such  as  prevents  my  taking  the  benefit  of  the  same.  The 
work  requires  my  personal  supervision  and  the  responsibility  is  something  more  than 
ordinary.  I  consider  that  there  is  no  person  at  the  agency  competent  to  assume  my 
duties. 

REMARKS   IN   GENERAL. 

Owing  to  the  workings  of  the  court  and  vigilance  of  the  police,  the  morals  of  the 
tribe  a  e  inj])rove(l. 

A  resupN  ey  of  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  reserve  is  being  made.  This 
is  very  niueh  nee(le<l,  and  will  b(>  the  means  of  settling  disputes  as  to  encroachments  by 
white  settlers  ujion  the  r«  serve. 

The  n'ligioiis  work  carried  on  by  Kev.  G.  L.  Deffenbaugh  is  very  satisfactory  and 
is  entitle*!  to  the  approbation  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  cause.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  inclosing  a  report  covering  the  religious  work  on  this  reserve,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Deft'enbaugh. 

The  •ieneral  health  of  the  tribe  is  good,  no  epidemic  having  appeared  among  the 
tribe  to  carry  oH'  its  members. 

With  tiianks  for  the  kindness  and  courtes}"  extended  by  yourself  and  the  Depart- 
ment, generally,  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  E.  MONTEITH. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service,    ^ 

Nez  Perc^  Agency, 

August  14,  1865. 

Dear  Sir:  The  agent  informs  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  forward  his 
annual  report.     As  missionary  in  charge,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  undertake  to  make 
a  brief  statement  of  the  religious  work  of  the  year  for  him  to  include  in   his  report. 
Not  wishing  to  ])articularize,  I  shall  simply  aim  at  giving  a  general  idea  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Public  services,  prayer  meetings,  and  Sabbath  schools  have  been  well  sustained 
during  the  year.    The  native  ministers  have  labored  with  commendable  eamestneis 
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and  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  people.  For  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  mission 
the  sum  of  $3,600  has  been  expended  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Nothing  of  nnusnal  interest  is  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  results,  though  the  effect  on 
the  people  of  a  year's  quiet,  steady  work  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  most  important  religious  gathering  of  the  year  was  a  camp  meeting  that  held 
over  the  4tb  of  July.  The  number  of  people  in  attendance  from  this  and  adjacent 
tribes  was  somewhere  between  800  and  1,000.  In  the  midst  of  the  week's  meetings 
they  suspended  their  usual  daily  services  to  celebrate  the  natal  day  of  our  country 
and  theirs,  and  I  suppose  that  the  day  was  not  any  more  patriotically  observed  any- 
where by  the  citizens  of  the  nation.  There  were  processions,  speeches,  dinner,  plays, 
and  in  the  evening  fireworks ;  and  with  it  all  the  best  of  order  and  the  most  hearty 
good- will. 

This  leads  me  to  note  the  absence  of  the  usual  drunkenness  and  horse-racing  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  In  the  report  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  to  the  Commis- 
sioner last  year  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  growing  evil  of  gambling  in  horse- 
racing  and  the  great  trouble  it  was  causing  in  the  church.  This  year  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  agent,  through  his  police  force  and  court  of  Indian  offenses,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  entirely  stopping  horse-racing  on  the  reserve;  consequently,  we  have  not 
had  a  single  case  of  discipline  for  an  offense  of  that  kind.  The  young  men  of  the 
church  have  been  shielded  from  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  what  seems  to  strongly 
fascinate  them,  and  the  officers  of  the  church  have  been  spared  the  mortification  and 
trouble  of  disciplining  them  for  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  gamble,  a  condition  of 
affairs  for  which  we  are  devoutly  thankful.  (And  just  here  I  would  like  to  introduce 
a  word,  parenthetically,  in  commendation  of  Agent  Monteith's  fidelity  and  zeal  in 
devising  and  executing  plans  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  true  civil- 
ization. I  would  respectfully  express  the  hope  that  he  may  be  retained  in  his  i>res- 
ent  position,  which  he  is  in  so  many  respects  qualified  to  fill  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily to  all  parties  concerned.) 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  take  note  of  a  long  step  forward  in  our  church  work  taken  last 
spring,  when  Presbytery  assigned  each  church  to  the  care  and  control  of  a  Nez  Perc^ 
minister.  By  this  arrangemnnt  each  church  has  its  own  pastor,  whom  it  supports  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  is  contemplated  that  these  churches 
will  each  year  advance  towards  self-support  and  in  time  be  able  to  pay  their  pastors' 
salaries  without  assistance  from  the  Board. 

The  people  here  at  Lapwai  have  done  nobly  in  raising  funds  and  getting  lumber  to 
build  a  new  house  of  worship.  The  building  used  for  that  purpose  now  is  inadequate 
and  the  people  are  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  having  a  neat  and  more  commodious  house 
in  which  to  worship  in  the  early  winter. 

With  a  brief  reference  to  the  returned  Nez  Percys  I  will  close.  They  arrived  on  the 
reservation  June  1,  and  were  immediately  taken  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  tlnnr  friends 
here.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  July  we  received  80  of  them  to  the  memUerrthip  of  the 
reservation  churches.  They  hav^e  acted  in  a  very  becoming  manner  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation has  extendeil,  an<l  have  gained  the  sympathy  and  good-will  of  all  with 
whom  they  have  had  to  do.  It  was  certainly  very  proper  for  the  Department  to  con- 
sent to  and  order  their  return  to  Idaho;  and  it  was  likewise  a  very  prop»»r  thing  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  subdued  and  unsubdued,  and  send  the  latter  to  a 
point  remote  from  the  scenes  of  their  dastardly  deeds  and  wanton  depredations. 
With  great  respect,  yours,  truly, 

G.  L.  DEFFENBAUGH, 

Miatiionary, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapauo  Agency,  Ind.  Ter., 

July  22,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this  my  sixth  annual  report  as  Indian  agent,  over 
four  years  of  which  were  spent  at  the  Quapaw  Agency: 

Since  my  last  annual  report  events  of  national  importance  have  transpired  here. 
I  will  briefiy  give  you  facts,  as  you  request  in  yours  of  the  1st,  taking  care  to  note  the 
progress  made  and  suggest  the  best  plans  to  follow  in  the  future.  To  fully  appreciate 
the  situation,  my  last  report  should  be  considered  with  this.  It  is  proper  for  me  to 
make  the  ])reliminary  statement  that  I  do  not  expect  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  all  the 
minor  matters  relating  to  crimes,  &c.,  that  have  been  so  fully  reported  from  month 
to  month  during  the  past  year.  With  this  conception  as  to  wha^  you  desire,  I  assume 
the  task,  and  shall  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  situation.  Public  business  can  be 
best  transacted  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
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Department  to  get  any  and  all  facts  relating  to  Indians  through  their  agents  and  in- 
spectors. 

The  life  and  basiness  of  an  agent  here  will  not  be,  for  several  years  to  come,  a  quiet 
and  sedate  ones  but  rather  calculated  to  excite  the.  temper,  and  not  eminently  promot- 
ive of  longevity.  My  past  year's  work  has  been  in  part  very  interesting  and  enjoya- 
ble, with  a  bit  of  war  talk  thrown  in  for  excitement;  but  beyond  all  and  deep  down 
in  my  heart  I  feel  that  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  Evidently  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing farmers  of  these  people  is  the  only  one  to  pursue  as  a  regular  road  to  civilization. 

The  threatened  trouble  has  been  averted  by  the  presence  of  so  many  troops,  but  no 
one  can  tell  when  it  will  rise  up  again.  If  troops  iiad  been  sent,  as  requested  over  a 
year  ago,  or  a  sufficient  number  had  been  kept  here,  all  this  trouble  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.  They  would  have  acted  as  a  constant  threaiof  punishment,  the  only  con- 
sideration a  **  wild  Indian"  has  any  respect  for.  Horse  and  cattle  thieves  could  have 
been  arrested  and  punished  ;  raids  in  Kansas  and  Texas  would  not  have  been  heard  of. 
I  have  found  that  there  is  no  use  of  making  ext^ensive  calculations  or  lading  plans 
for  handHome  success;  but  it  will  be  worth  while  for  the  Department  to  remember, 
however,  the  suggestions  I  have  made,  for  over  a  year  past,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
the  ])lans  I  have  proposed  must  sooner  or  later  be  carried  out,  if  success  attends  the 
efforts  of  any  agent. 

Tbe  agency  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Canadian  River,  in  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  sweeps  of  river  bottom  land  to  be  found  in  a  season's  travel. 
It  extends  along  the  river  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and  reaches  back  to  the  hills  in 
a  width  varying  from  one-half  t'O  2  miles  ;  it  presents  an  almost  unbroken  level  of  rich 
alluvial  soil,  every  rod  of  which  is  capable  of  drainage  and  cultivation.  The  soil  in 
some  places  near  the  river  is  very  sandy,  but  is  as  a  whole  quick  and  warm. 

A  year  ago  this  was  the  favorite  camping  ground  of  a  majority  of  these  Indians, 
and  wan  well  dotted  with  *'  teepees"  as  far  as  one  could  see.  Skulls,  bones,  horns, 
and  boofs  covered  hundreds  of  acres.  But  to-day  the  whole  scene  is  change<l ;  the 
*M4;epees"  have  given  way  to  the  march  of  civilizatiou,  the  bones,  &r.,  have  been 
carted  off,  and  smuU  but  well-kept  farms  are  seen  on  every  hand.  They  are  not 
covered  with  irecffw,  but  abound  in  beautiful  crops  of  corn,  oats,  millet,  and  ganlen 
vegetables.  These  farms  are  not  on  ]»aper,  but  here  to  show  for  themselves.  Generals 
Sheridan  and  Miles  of  the  Army,  and  General  Armstrong  of  the  Interior  Department, 
and  huntlred  of  others,  will  bear  me  out  when  I  assert  that  the  work  doue  the  past 
year,  and  the  results  accomplished  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  has  been 
most  remarkable. 

These  two  tribes,  including  the  children  away  at  schools  in  the  States,  numbered, 
according  |o  the  old  enmllment,  (),271,  but  now  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure  a 
correct  eensus,  iiuniher  3,r)0(i.  From  the  day  I  came  here,  up  to  the  present  time,  I 
have  Htruggleci  to  Keeure  control  of  thesis  people.  Had  my  suggestions  been  carried  out, 
the  (lovernnient  would  not.  have  been  in  donbt  u)>  to  this  time  as  to  bow  many  In- 
dians we  had,  and,  as  I  have  repeate<lly  said,  had  my  idansbeen  ac^ted  upon,  thousands 
of  dollars  wouM  have  been  saved.  We  were  issuing  to  (5,01);*)  people  before  theenndl- 
ment ;  they  were  given  full  ration  of  beef,  but  not  of  llour,  and  no  other  rations 
weie  issued.  The  extra  aujount  of  beef  was  sutlicient  for  their  actual  wants;  but 
under  the  new  enrollment  they  must  have  the  greater  ]»art  of  the  established  ration 
or  many  will  sutler.  While  the  saving  is  eonsi<ierable,  it  is  not  so  great,  as  many 
would  suppose  who  have  not  th«*  actual  data  to  draw  conclusions  from,  and  1  will 
here  state  that  this  year's  eonrriiet  tor  beef  is  only  4,78r),000  ]>ounds,  a  reduction  of 
l,2ir),0U(>  pounds  from  previous  year's  estinwite.  Under  the  new  enrollment  the  Indians 
number  3,.'>U0,  and  are  entitled  to  3  )iounds  per  diem  gross  beef,  or,  for  the  year, 
3,KW,r.(M)  ]»ounds,  making  a  saving  of  1).V2,.'S(KJ  pounds,  wliieli,  at  8I{.17  i»er  101)  pounds, 
contract  pri<'e,  is$:i(),liM.*20.  lieef  under  the  contract  is  taken  for  three  months,  issued 
durin«i  the  winter  in  advance,  and  the  shrinka^^c  for  these  nuuiths  is  very  great,  the 
net  loxs  falling  on  tlM»  Indians.  ( )nly  <)0(i,(Hti»  pounds  of  tbuir  is  contracted  for,  but 
under  the  new  enrollment  tin-  Indians  are  entitled  to  <>:W,7;')t>  ])ouMds,  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  have  the  drfu  it  at  ^:i.i)7  per  1('(J  pounds,  (u*  ^l.i'K'^.^T.  Bacon,  beans,  cotfee, 
salt,  and  sugar  hav(>  alrc^dN  been  purchased;  thcM'^  last-named  articles  the  Indians 
have  not  licre'oliue  had  issued  to  them,  but  after  giving  them  all  that  has  been  pur- 
chased they  will  be  un<ler  the  enrollment  of  :?,r>('0  persons,  «'ntitled,  acttording  to  the 
establishe<i  ration,  to  7.'.^J(I  ]i<Minds  beans,  :>1, (MM)  pounds  cotfee,  10, oUd  ]K)unds  salt, 
4y,(K!U  pounds  su;;ar,  and  <i.I{*'7  pounds  baking-]>i)wder,  more  than  has  been  puruhaM«Nl, 
which  will  eost,  say  nothing  about  trans]ioi  tat  ion,  at  least  $t>,!2r>0.  Add  to  this  the 
^l,r:iH.:C,  cost  ottlour,  and  we  have  .S7.7.^H.:i7,  to  be  dedncte<l  from  $:lU,lii4.2r>,  leaving 
a  total  n<  t  saving  foriuie  year  of  .**^J,40.').^^.  The  bacon  purchased  will  all  be  re([uirva 
to  make  shrinkage  on  winter  beef  good. 

This  rewrvation  was  set  ajiart  by  the  President  in  IHiiQ.  It  is  boundetl  on  the  north 
by  tbe  Cherokee  stiip.  east  by  U'^th  ])arallel  of  west  hmnitude,  soutb  by  the  Wa«bitA 
River  and  the  Wichita  Keservation,  and  west  by  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas;  item- 
braces  4,297,771  acres.     A  small  portion  is  stony,  but  the  greater  portion  is  fine  gras- 
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ing  land,  a  ty)>ical  cattle- ran ^e,  and  the  bottoms  jbtd brace  as  fine  land  as  the  sun  shines 
on  ;  it  is  all  fairly  well  watered,  but  there  is  little  timber.  Occasionally  the  prairies 
are  broken  by  a  wooded  water-course,  and  on  diflferent  parts  of  the  reservation  there 
are  countless  secluded  caBons,  cut  deep  down  into  the  red  soil,  and  crowded  with 
stunted  pines,  cedars,  and  cottonwood.  Buttes  or  hills  stand  out  like  pillars  on  the 
beautiful  prairies,  from  the  tops  of  which  is  commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Canadian,  itsnoi*th  branch,  and  the 
Washita  and  Cimarron,  with  numerous  tributaries  which  flow  across  these  beautiful 
prairies,  and  go  speeding  on  to  the  Arkansas  River  to  mingle  with  the  restless  absorp- 
tion of  the  sea.  The  climate  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  delightful,  and  the 
nights  in  summer  are  perfect. 

These  are  nearly  all  '*  Blanket  Indians."  They  have  no  written  language,  no  code 
of  written  laws,  no  systematic  government,  and  the  *' court  of  Indian  ofl^enses"  has 
not  yet  been  established — only  such  rules  as  are  made  by  the  Department  or  agent 
are  in  force  (T).  They  should  be  made  amenable  to  the  law,  so  thati  they  could  be 
speedily  settled  and  encouraged  to  make  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature.  They 
have  no  nse  for  4,1297,771  acres  of  valuable  land.  In  their  more  savage  condition  they 
roamed  over  it  for  game,  but  now  there  is  no  game,  and  the  sooner  they  are  given  to 
understand  that  they  must  cease  their  savage  ways  and  settle  down  to  work,  the 
better  for  them  and  the  Government. 

Some  desire  to  do  so  now,  and  the  number  will  increase  as  they  are  placed  under 
control,  and  see  that  it  is  for  their  own  good.  Those  who  have  fenced  farms,  with 
corn,  oats,  millet  &c.,  to  sell,  are  a  standing  encouragement  to  the  others.  In  the 
near  future,  if  theV  are  controlled,  they  will  all  want  some  of  the  rich  bottom  land, 
fearing  it  will  be  taken  up. 

In  my  judgment  it  only  requires  wise  measures  honestly  administered  and  faith- 
fuUy'adhered  to  to  make  thene  people  wholly  self-supporting  in  the  next  ten  years. 
I  speak  from  a  longi>erHonal  experience  with  Indians,  who  only  13 years  ago  were  con- 
sidered the  worNt  in  the  United  States — the  Mo<locs — who  to-day  are  fairly  civilized, 
and  can  support  themselves  by  agriculture  without  one  dollar  of  Government  assist- 
ance except  that  of  an  experienced  farmer  as  instructor.  But  they  were  tirst  wholly 
subdued  !  When  that  is  done  here,  the])rogress  of  these  people  under  proper  manage- 
mei.t  will  be  uiarvehuis.  "The  same  means  will  produce  the  same  results.  *'  Will 
it  be  done  ?  An  agent  must  have  no  dilheulty  in  his  way  in  securing  the  unqnalifled 
indorsement  and  support  of  the  Government.  The  Indians  must  be  taught  to  work, 
and,  if  need  be.  (;on»])elled  to  do  so.  They  must  be  made  farmers,  and  stock-raising 
will  follow.  They  must  support  themselves,  and  the  Government  umst  be  relieved  of 
the  contract.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  vast  quantity  of  land  should 
lie  vacant  for  any  great  number  of  years.  They  have  leased  3,83*2,1'^0  acres  tocattle- 
nuMi,  but  still  have  left  130  acres  per  cai»ita,  or  an  average  of  a  section  (640  acres)  of 
land  to  each  lauiily,  com]>rising  thousands  of  acres  of  as  tine  farming  land  as  is  to 
be  found  anywhere,  while  all  is  superior  for  grazing  purposes. 

ARAPAHOES. 

The  Arapahoes  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life  last  winter,  and  commenced  by 
filling  up  their  school.  The  cold  weather  and  the  anticipationof  troops  coming  helped 
Bouje.  They  are  generally  easily  managed,  and  would  like  to  be  separated  from  the 
Chevennes ;  but  if  they  are  all  subjected  projierly,  I  cannot  see  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary. They  accept  instructions  in  manual  labor  willingly,  and  our  farmers  have 
done  most  satisfactory  work  with  many  of  them  the  present  season.  Last  year  the 
whole  tribe,  did  not  raise  to  exceed  100  acres  of  cro]>s.  This  year  they  will  harvest 
corn  and  other  grain,  not  w<?ed8,  from  500  acres.  The  fields  have  been  well  tended, 
and  the  yield  will  he  splendid. 

Many  of  the  young  nu*n  are  as  headstrong  as  the  worst  Cheyennes,  and  should  be 
de[)rived  at  once,  abs«»lutely  and  rigorously,  of  their  fire-arms — compelled  to  obey 
the  law  precisely  as. the  whites  do.  Such  a  policy  would  sound  the  death-knell  to 
their  rascality  and  insure  peace  to  thelndians  and  whites  alike;  any  otherpolicy  will 
onl.v  encourage  them  to  disohey  your  wishes.  The  practice  of  depredating  is  general, 
and  fn»ni  lack  of  restraint  they  are  emboldened  to  an  alarming  extent.  On  the  night 
of  2d  of  May  two  young  men  took  nine  head  of  oxen  from  the  post  wood  contractor's 
teams;  the  oxen  were  soon  missed  and  trailed  to  the  camp  of  "Tall  Bear,"  an  Arapaho 
chief  living  on  the  South  Canadian.  They  had  not  twenty  minutes  before  slaugh- 
tered two  of  them,  and  were  eating  the  meat;  the  others  were  under  guard  by 
Indians  in  a  caflon  near  by.  The  heads  had  been  buried  and  hides  thrown  into 
the  river.  Tall  Bear  is  one  our  best  Indians — I  mean  best,  for  he  has  for  years  been 
friendly  a'  d  engaged  in  farming — but  it  is  not  considered  a  crime  any  longer,  even 
if  it  is  found  out.  The  only  regret  that  Tall  Bear  expressed  when  I  talked  to  him  of 
it  was  that  they  killed  work  oxen  when  there  were  so  many  cattle  just  as  handy  to 
get  at.    They  have  been  threateuetl,  &c.,  but  feel  that  the  authorities  will  do  nothing 
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with  them,  and  that  if  they  can  kill  without  being  found  out,  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  stock  slaughtered.  Some  I  believe  to  be  honorable  and  honest,  as  they 
understand  it,  but  such  innocent  parties  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  those  who  will  not  do  right,  unless  y«  n  wish  to  breed  a  race  of  thieves. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  make  arrests  for  offenses  committed  in  which  so  many 
are  interested.  I  took  five  stolen  horses  from  this  baud  a  few  months  ago,  but  the 
following  night  they  took  them  from  our  pasture,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  since. 
Is  it  not  bigh  time  to  put  a  stop  to  such  state  of  affairs  f  And  is  it  strange  that  I  should 
have  builded  high  hopes  upon  future  results  when  these  people  are  under  control  f  I 
have  given  years  of  study  and  in^gestigation  to  this  important  subject,  yet  I  fear  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  where  there  are  so 
many  opinions  to  be  considered. 

These  people  are  badly  diseased  with  syphilis,  and  physical  degeneracy  is  sure  to 
follow  rapidly,  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  diet  and  proper  nursing  and  care. 

They  deserve  great  credit  for  the  course  they  have  taken  in  our  present  trouble, 
and  many  of  them  would  have  been  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  troops  had  the 
Cheyennes  gone  on  the  warpath.  They  should  be  assisted  and  dealt  with  as  the 
Modocs  have  been,  and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  Farmers  must  instruct  them, 
and  carpenters  put  up  houses,  sheds,  and  bams  for  them  when  they  haul  in  logs  and 
wish  to  build.  In  a  few  years  every  family  can  be  in  comfortable  houses.  Black 
Coyote  hauled  logs  and  our  apprentices  built  him  a  house.  Several  others  have 
frames  for  houses  up,  while  "  Powder  Face"  and  ** Left  Hand" — chiefs — have  all  the 
material  on  the  ground  for  two  $500  houses. 

CHEYENNES. 

The  full  blood  Cheyennes  have  cultivated  584  .acres  of  crops  this  year,  and  there 
has  been  by  *' half-breeds,"  350  acres.  Those  who  have  given  proper  attention  to 
their  work  will  bo  bountifully  rewarded.  Caste  distinction,  in  the  form  of  tribal  ex- 
clusiveness,  is  strong  with  nearly  all  Indians.  Each  is  proud  of  his  own  tribe.  But 
the  Cheyennes  are  more  so  than  the  Ara|mh(»es,  whom  they  despise,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing 
for  a  Cheyenne  buck  to  marry  an  Arapaho.  Still  Cteyenne  women  marry  Arapa- 
hoes.  The  Cheyennes  hold  the  Arapahoes  on  a  low  ))lane  of  respectability,  caused,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  Arapahoes  have  refused  to  join  theni  in  some  of  their  wars 
against  the  whites  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  Arapahoes  lead  in  industry  and  are 
not  behind  in  native  intelligence  and  capacity  to  receive  instruction,  and  have  act- 
ually accoinplishiul  twice  as  much  us  the  Cheyennes  the  past  j'ear. 

The  fandaniental  defect  of  Indian  chara(;ter  is  aversion  to  manual  lab<»r,  but  when 
deprived  of  the  op]>ortunity  to  roam  and  ))ick  up  a  living  by  depredating,  he  can  be 
forced  to  work  rather  than  go  hungry,  and  there  never  will  be  any  substantial  prog- 
ress made  with  the  Cln-yennes  a^  a  tribe  until  the  Government  com[>els  them  to 
earn  at  least  a  part  of  their  own  living.  Moral  simsion  never  civilized  an  Indian 
tribe  and  never  will.  The  nior*^  advanced  Indians  do  not  dare  to  favor,  only  in  a 
limit«*(l  <h^gr«'e,  civilization,  as  the  wildtT  elenuMit  are  liable  at  any  time  to  kill  their 
stock,  dt'stroy  their  "teepees,"  and  iiiercilrssly  Nlau^hter  them.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
therelbr*',  that  more  int«;lligent  Indians  do  not  join  the  ranks  i»f  the  few  who,  under 
the  shadow  and  weak  protection  of  the  agency,  are  struggling  manfully  for  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood.  This  will  only  change  when  the  plans  I  have  suggested  are 
carried  i)ut. 

CONTROL. 

The  outlaw  bands  of  "Stone  Calf,"  "Little  Robe,"  "Spotted  Horse,"  and  their 
sympathizers  cherish  a  bitter  hatred  for  the  whites.  Thev  steal  horses  and  cattle 
constantly,  and  are  <lissatistied  because  they  cannot  seek  shelter  and  protection 
under  the  agency.  They  are  sullen  and  angry,  and  imphicable  in  their  resentment 
of  what  they  term  getting  on  th(!!  white  man's  road.  A  worse  class  of  savages  prob- 
ably never  existed  than  these  have  been  and  are  up  to  the  present  time.  Their  only 
real  grievance  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  civilized.  They  have  nerer  6«eii  caii- 
irolltd.  Some  may  deny  tiiis,  and  point  to  some  of  their  attempts  to  escape  from  the 
reservation  when  they  have  been  ov<'rhauIed  and  forced  back,  but  this  only  applies 
to  small  bands.  When  they  are  united  in  any  demand  npon  the  Government  it  has 
been  granted  ;  this  has  been  done  often  and  in  a  most  high-handed  manner.  The  few 
troops  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  past  on  such  occasions  only 
served  to  increase  and  inflame  their  passions,  and  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  known, 
has  the  military  arm  of  the  Govei  ument  been  able  U>  sustain  and  enforce  the  agent's 
authority  fully.  They  have  little  respect  for  the  Government,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  they  are  not  punished  for  crimes  or  outbreaks.  The  functions  of  the  Government, 
from  their  standpoint,  will  be  to  feed  and  clothe  them  forever.  They  complain  freely, 
and  force  the  remedy  for  their  complaints  at  the  mouths  of  their  **  Winchester  rifles;* 
and  they  have  plenty  of  them. 

When  they  can  go  into  a  missionary's  house  (Rev.  Uanry's),  threaten  to  take  bit 
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life  and  then  have  the  yoan^  hucks  ravish  his  wife ;  cut  the  military-telegraph  wire 
at  will;  go  on  raiding  expeditions  and  stay  out  for  weeks,  and  returning  bring  the 
stolen  horses  into  the  agency  ;  cut  down  and  burn  the  posts  from  the  fences  built  by 
the  Government  for  the  protection  of  their  own  cattle ;  burn  off  the  range  in  the  Gov- 
ernment pasture,  so  as  to  compel  the  stock  to  scatter — when  they  can  refuse  to  be  en- 
rolled, or  allow  others  to  do  so  under  penalty  of  death ;  refuse  to  receive  their  annuity 
goods,  and  go  out  and  cut  down  the  fences  of  friendly  Indians  and  destroy  their 
property  at  will ;  order  the  agent  to  stop  building  fences  and  to  send  the  wire  back, 
as  they  could  not  eat  it  and  were  not  ready  to  be  civilized;  close  the  traders'  stores; 
refuse  to  haul  their  own  supplies  and  compel  the  Government  to  have  whites  do  it 
for  them ;  threaten  the  life  of  their  agent  and  all  whites,  and  to  burn  the  agency — 
when  they  can  do  all  this  and  more  too,  it  makes  one  think  that  they  can  at  will  re- 
peat the  burning  of  others  as  they  did  poor  Hennosy  in  1875,  to  his  wagon ;  murder 
other  families  as  they  did  the  Germans  in  Kansas  in  1874,  and  carry  away  three  capt- 
ive girls,  only  to  rape  and  ravish  them.  Are  all  attempts  to  punish  men  f(»r  such 
crimes  to  be  abandoned  ?  Are  the  threatened,  bullied,  and  overridden  people  who 
chance  to  be  in  this  country  to  forgive  and  forget  such  insults  and  condone  all  the 
offenses,  without  so  much  as  reproving  the  lu^lians?  If  so,  the  Indians'  contempt  for 
United  States  officials  is  surely  not  a  surprising  thing.  Men  that  have  done  these 
things  walk  into  my  office  daily.  Such  a  thing  as  punishing  them  in  any  way,  if  ever 
contemplated,  has  never  been  attempted.  How  long  are  these  wild  savages  to  be  per- 
mitted to  roam  constantly  over  these  broad  prairies,  and  allowed  to  go  unpunished 
for  crimes  committed? 

Now  that  so  many  troops  have  come  and  more  are  expected,  the  Indians  have  changed 
their  tactics.  Their  arms  are  put  away  in  the  sand  hills,  and  they  are  all  good  and 
want  to  at  once  go  to  plowing  for  com.  Can  such  a  course  deceive  any  one  when 
practiced  by  the  most  barbarous  savages  and  desperate  fighters  in  the  country? 

There  is  but  a  handful  of  this  chiss  compared  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  do  right, 
and  if  they  were  under  control,  does  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  Intlians 
doubt  that  they  could  be  forced  out  of  their  barbarisms,  out  of  their  feathers  and 
blankets,  and  into  farms  and  into  houses?  I  know  they  can  be,  and  that,  too,  speed- 
ily.    No  need  of  waiting  a  generation  to  do  what  can  be  done  inside  of  ten  years. 

There  is  but  one  way  out  of  this  whole  difliculty.  The  people  of  the  West,  who 
have  in  the  past  been  so  fearfully  outraged  by  these  savages  in  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, will  never  be  contented  under  a  pmicy  that  leaves  this  dreaded  foe  armed  and 
supplied  with  ammunition,  so  that  they  can  at  will,  for  some  imaginary  grievance, 
deal  death  and  destruction  to  citizens  of  our  own  country;  and  they  will  never  be 
contented  or  feel  safe  so  long  as  these  Indians  are  not  disarmed.  For  years  past,  Ex- 
cept at  intervals,  their  career  has  been  marked  by  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  torture. 
With  this  record  how  can  any  one  come  to  any  other  conclusion?  Agent  McGilly- 
cuddy,  at  Pine  Ridge,  Dakota,  has  a  sample  of  these  Indians  there  (the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes),  and  in  his  last  year's  report  pointedly  but  briefly  states  their  condition,  which 
is  a/ac  simile  of  these  here. 

FARMING. 

In  the  early  spring  some  of  our  best  Indians  showed  a  disposition  to  farm,  and  I 
gave  them  every  encouragement,  Those  who  had  heretofore  opposed  all  kinds  of 
work  and  improvement  withdrew  their  opposition,  as  they  were  told  by  **  squaw- 
men  "  and  returned  pupils,  who  read  the  papers,  that  they  were  to  be  disarmed  and 
the  leaders  of  the  outlaw  gangs  arrested.  This  had  the  desired  effect  and  accom- 
plished some  good  for  the  time,  but  no  troops  came  and  they  soon  commenced  to  act 
worse  than  ever.  The  great  mistake  was  in  not  sending  the  troops,  and  in  allowing 
such  important  matters  to  reach  the  public  press,  as  it  placed  me  in  a  most  danger- 
ous position  in  giving  you  such  facts  as  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  give.  I  hired  600 
acres  broken,  and  the  Indians  fenced  and  planted  it ;  they  also  fenced  and  planted  600 
acres  more,  all  of  which  is  in  addition  to  the  475  acres  reported  last  year,  which  is 
under  cultivation  this  year.  The  land  was  broken  in  patches  from  .3  to  40  acres,  and 
much  more  is  inclosed  in  each  field  by  a  substantial  three- wire  feil«e,  so  that  the  acre- 
age can  be  increased  from  year  to  year  if  nothing  prevents  the  present  flattering  start 
they  have  made.  • 

Crops  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  millet,  and  their  small  gardens  look  well,  and  they  will 
harvest  10,000  bushels  of  corn,  to  say  nothing  of  other  crops.  Our  wheat  is  now  in  the 
stack,  and  if  a  thrashing  machine  is  furnished  there  will  be  at  least  1,000  bushels. 
Much  was  lost  for  want  of  machinery  to  cut  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  c<»un- 
try  will  produce  well  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  success  of  the  100  who  have  worked 
so  faithfully  this  year  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  stimulate  others  and  make  them  renew 
their  exertions  to  follow  civilized  pursuits.  Many  questioned  the  results  when  I 
proposed  this  inroad  on  their  do-nothifig  lives,  but  now  all  who  have  seen  the  result 
say  that  it  is  perfectly  marvelous.  Forty  miles  of  fence  has  been  built  during  the 
year ;  900  grafted  fruit  trees  set  out  and  doing  well. 
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SCHOOLS. 

Our  schools  have  been  well  managed  and  everything  possible  to  insure  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  proposed  and  most  desired  has  been  done.  Still,  there  is  too  large  a 
luar^in  left  for  failure,  and  too  many  chancers  against  success. 

The  parents  of  the  chihlren  do  not  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  au 
education,  and  only  serid  their  children  to  be  rid  of  the  care  of  them,  or  through  fear 
of  <iispleasing  the  Great  Father.  Many  bands  of  Cheyenues  have  not  furnished  a  child 
for  school  the  ))aHt  year,  "Stone  Calf,"  as  usual,  taking  the  lead  in  disobedience  to 
your  wishes.  Compulsion  must  be  used  in  all  such  cases.  We  cannot  afford  to  raise 
any  more  wild  Indians,  and  the  educated  Indians  from  such  agencies  as  this  must  be 
placed  under  different  conditions  after  their  education  lias  been  carried  to  an  advan- 
tageous p(»int.  They  must  be  protected  from  the  ridicule  of  the  other  Indians,  and 
assisted  by  the  (Tovernmeut  until  they  can  care  for  themselves,  or  until  more  of  them 
can  be  educated,  in  onh'r  that  their  influQuee  for  good  can  have  a  better  chance  to 
work.  They  must  be  educated  in  manual-labor  scliools  at  home;  any  other  course  of 
education  given  to  these  '*  blanket  Indians"  will  become  a  curse  to  them,  as  has  been 
fully  proven  by  the  experience  of  the  past  year.  Brains  will  tell,  and  generations 
will  come  and  go  before  the  Indians  will  be  able  to,  in  any  degree,  compete  with  the 
whites,  however  high  the  ideas  of  the  Indians  may  be  placed.  The  final  test  of  suc- 
cess is  his  ])ractical  knowledge  of  how  to  make  a  living.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
vast  interest  to  the  Government  and  the  Indians  as  to  what  extent  book  study  shall 
be  enforced.  The  folly  ol  making  book-learning  superior  to  industrial  knowledge  is 
reflected  here  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  in  a  mirror.  The  parents  visit  the  schools  too 
often,  and  the  children  are  allowed  to  go  home  more  frequently  than  they  should; 
but  with  better  control  all  this  can  easily  be  changed. 

The  school  atten<laiK'e  has  diuibled  since  I  came  here,  and  I  have  been  successful 
in  sending  over  100  children  to  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  45  to  Chiloccc  I  can  there- 
fore re^mrt  the  averagt;  attendance  here  and  elsewhere  as  follows: 

Cheyenne  Industrial  Boarding  .School 56 

Arapaho  InduKtrial  Boarding  Sch«K)l 73 

Mennonite  Monual  Labor  and  Boarding  School  (agency) 36 

Mennonite  Manual  Labor  and  Boarding  School  (at  Cantonment) 41 

Total 206 

The  Cheyenne  school  has  furnished  over  K'O  children  for  schools  in  the  States.  In- 
dustrial wt)rk  has  had  special  attention.  The  employes  and  children  have  raised  20 
acres  wheat,  20  acres  oats,  millet,  corn,  and  sorghum,  and  5  acres  garden,  and  2ii 
cows  hav(^  been  milked  and  over  300  acres  fenced  in  as  pasture  for  their  stock.  Forty 
acres  have  been  cultivatcul  at  the  Arapaho  school  and  the  crops  are  most  excellent. 
The  Meunonites  have  large  fields  and  well-tilled  crops. 

CARLISLE   PUPILS. 

If  these  Indians  were  farnwrs  and  had  fixed  places  of  residence,  the  return  of  these 
childn'U  from  scliools  in  th(«  States  would  leaven  the  whole  tribe,  as  their  influence 
for  goo<l  would  s]>nad  ;  but  thus  far  tin'  experiment  of  returning  here  has  been  a  fail- 
nr<\  Thev  uo  from  Indian  homes  and  return  to  Indian  homes.  The  Indian  nature 
is  too  strong  to  resist  suciessfully  these  surroun<lings.  It  is  much  easier  to  go  down 
than  up,  and  to  expect  good  results  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  here  im- 
plies an  imi)ossil)ility. 

"  SQUAW-MEN." 

Squaw-men  are  not  all  bad,  but  as  a  rule  they  abandon  every  respect  for  decency 
and  are  leaders  of  the  most  disturbing  element  and  oft«'n  the  means  of  creating  un- 
easiness among  the  Indians.  From  thei  bill  of  fare  usually  presented  by  Indians,  if 
from  no  other  cause,  one  would  not  imagine  that  white  men  could  be  induced  to  in- 
dulge, but  thoy  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  Indian. 

POLICE. 

The  police  are  usually  prompt  in  carrying  out  all  orders  in  cases  where  white  per- 
sons are  to  be  arrested,  but  of  no  use  in  enforcing  order  among  their  own  people. 
Conld  you  expect  more  when  the  military  has  failed  so  often  f  If  Bufficient  troops 
were  used  to  disarm  these  Indians  and  arrest«the  leaders  of  the  '' outlaw '^  gang,  th© 
cause  of  all  our  trouble  would  at  once  be  removed,  and  there  would  bene  need  of  a 
standing  army  on  the  borders  of  Kansas,  and  the  garrison  here  could  be  rednoed,  as 
forty  policemen  would  then  handle  the  worst  cases  and  keep  them  nnder  aalijeoiiott* 
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RATION  DAY. 

On  Mondays  we  issue  rations.  At  the  beef  corral  a  large  concourse  of  Indians  ae- 
Benjbles  for  beef,  and  at  the  commissary  for  flonr.  When  the  cattle  are  issued  they 
have  an  exciting  time;  the  frightened  and  desperate  animals  rush  madly  around  pur- 
sued by  from  one  to  a  dozen  savages,  yelling,  whooping,  and  firing  their  guns,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  early  <lays  when  bui)'alo-hunting  was  their  chief  sport.  When  the  beef 
is  killed  the  voracious  bucks  and  their  families  eat  the  raw  entrails  with  great  satis- 
faction. The  K<]uaws  take  charge  of  the  carcass,  dry  the  meat,  and  the  "buck"  takes 
the  hide  to  the  traders.  Such  an  assembly  would  furnish  a  study  for  an  artist — In- 
dians, ponies,  and  dogs  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  appearances.  Nearly  all  wear  blankets, 
but  many  have  on  some  single  garment  of  civilization. 

• 

INDIAN   MEDICINE -MAKING  AND  DANCES. 

These  Indians  are  a  religious  people  in  their  way,  and  do  not  seem  to  doubt  the 
immortality  of  man.  I  have  never  oi)posed  their  **  medicine-making,"  only  so  far  as 
to  try  to  ])rotect  those  who  do  not  hmger  believe  in  it  from  being  compelled  to  attend, 
and  this  I  think  should  be  d<me  by  all  means.  The  *'  dog  soldiers"  round  up  all  these 
people  and  make  them  attend,  or  risk  their  property  and  lives  in  the  attempt  to  resist 
their  mandates.  They  live  in  "teepees"  that  one  white  man  would  feel  cram])ed  in, 
but  dozens  of  Indians  crowd  in  and  enjoy  the  social  dance,  keeping  time  to  the  mo- 
notonous tom-tom  by  chanting  and  howling. 

A  strange  sight  is  their  *'  medicine  dance" — fascinating,  weird  scene,  their  bodies 
naked  from  the  waist  up.  A  number  of  braves  enter  the  "  medicine  lodge."  They 
gash  their  arms  and  legs,  and  pierce  holes  in  their  chests,  pass  ropes  through  the 
holes  and  suspeiul  themselves  from  the  center  of  the  lodge  until  their  struggling  tears 
the  flesh  loose.  Each  one  has  a  whistle,  and  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  charm,  they 
dance  night  and  dfiy  without  food  or  water  until  exhausted.  These  "  medicines"  are 
a  record  of  terrible  suftVring,  endured  with  indomirable  heroism,  which  sometimes  ends 
in  death.  Such  evidence  of  devotion  in  the  performance  of  duty  is  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter religion. 

DOG  SOLDIERS. 

The  **  dog  soldiers"  are  a  sort  of  military  organization,  or  fighting  band,  which  they 
keep  up,  ctunposed  of  the  most  daring,  bloodthirsty  young  men  of  the  tribe.  For 
years  past  they  have  been  very  troublesome.  They  commit  crimes  constantly  and  de- 
mand heavy  tributes  for  the  jirivilege  of  driving  through  their  country.  Many  of  the 
Indians  who  commit  such  crimes  are  kni)wn  to  me,  but  I  have  thus  far  been  power- 
less to  arrest  or  punish  thum.  Sonu>  of  the  more  intelligent  Indians  deprecate  such  a 
state  of  aft'airs,  but  the  restless,  savage,  and  dishonest  portion  of  them  see  only  the 
present  gain,  and  cannot  or  do  not  cart)  if  the  numey  for  their  deviltry  is  paid  by  the 
Governuu*nt,  as  in  the  Oburn  case.  To  say  that  such  a  state  of  atfairs  it  demoralizing 
in  the  extreme  is  putting  the  case  mildl}',  and  the  Department  should  have  checked 
their  course  soon  after  1  made  my  lirst  report,  calling  for  live  hundred  troops. 

LAW. 

Congress  passed  a  law  last  winter  making  any  offense  committed  by  an  Indian  a 
crime,  if  the  same  would  have  becii  a  crime  under  the  Unit<d  States  law,  when  com- 
mitted by  a  white  man.  This  is  all  right,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  never 
been  any  power  here  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  it.  It  is  now  greatly  to  be  hoped, 
not  only  for  the  future  good  of  the  Iiulian,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
others,  that  the  law  will  be  enforced. 

These  Indians  now  have  hundreds  of  stolen  horses  in  their  possession,  and  they  are 
tlaily  committing  depredations  on  cattle  herds.  Only  last  week  I  recovered  from  Lump 
Foot  nine  head  of  horses  he  stole  from  a  beef  pasture  on  the  Cherokee  strip,  after 
cutting  the  fence;  at  the  same  time  his  party  killed  two  fine  beeves,  and  only  took 
the  tongues  for  food,  leaving  the  carcasses  to  rot.  In  a  few  days  after  this  I  recovered 
from  Magpie,  who  had  just  returued  from  a  raid  in  Texas,  two  horses  belonging  to 
the  Y  Kauch  ;  he  was  reported  as  having  one  hundred  and  seventeen  head  on  his 
return,  but  our  police  were  not  able  to  find  them.  The  day  following  I  received  two 
line  mules  from  White  Bear.  These  men  all  belong  to  Stone  Calf's  band,  or  train  with 
his  party.  They  are  all  at  large,  as  is  Flj'ing  Hawk,  the  Cheyenne  who  threatened 
the  life  of  Rev.  Haury  and  to  ravish  his  wife.  Thomas  Carlisle  Bear  Robe,  who  cut 
the  telegraph  wire,  still  enjoys  his  freedom.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  of  • 
opinion  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  in  such  cases,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  men,  but  I  believe  these  men  know  right  from  wrong,  and 
that  an  example  shonld  be  made  of  some  of  them. 
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AGENCY  CATTLE. 

All  attempts  to  pnrchaae  aod  bnild  up  Indian  herds  of  cattle  have  been  costly  and 
disastrons  failures,  a8  shown  by  facts  and  figures  in  my  last  report.  Still  the  Gk>yem- 
ment  has  the  past  year  added  $10,000  worth  more  to  the  herd. 

The  practice  of  purchasing  and  receiving  beef  for  winter  use  for  four  to  six  months  in 
advance  of  time  of  issue  has  received  my  protest,  and  fully  commented  upon,  and  letters 
on  file  sliow  the  utter  folly  of  the  practice.  The  shrinkage  in  weight  is  fally  shown, 
and  while  there  appears  to  be  a  saving  at  the  time  of  purchase,  it  is  a  delusion.  With 
the  liriiitt'd  number  of  herders  allowed,  they  stray  away  and  scatter,  and  the  Indians 
surreptitiously  slaughter  them.  Still  six  months'  beef  must  be  received  this  fall  under 
the  contract.  Last  year  1  completed  a  pasture  fence  inclosing  about  25,000  acres,  but 
it  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  Indians  burned  off  the  range,  and  the  cattle  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  other  pasturage.  The  Indians  will  not  taKe  care  of  their  own  cattle 
nor  allow  others  to  live  if  they  are  in  need  of  meat,  and  any  pretense  that  they  do  or 
will  is  not  correct. 

HEALTH. 

The  Indian  manner  of  living  both  in  summer  and  winter  is  deplorable,  and  the  mor- 
tality is  greater  than  the  increane,  as  plainly  shown  by  the  late  census  just  completed. 
The  character  of  their  diet,  the  insufficiency  of  their  change  of  clothing,  the  non-ob- 
servance of  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  cleanliness,  and  the  general  surroundings,  even 
in  the  "best  regulated  families,"  ure  by  no  means  conducive  to  health  or  longevity. 
The  majority  have  no  employment  other  than  trj'ing  to  **  make  both  endsmeet^**  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  dilficulty  a  few  days  after  the  rations  have  been  distributed.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  a  hope  for  anything  better,  and  the  diseases  many  have,  occasioned 
from  their  lax  morals,  conspire  to  render  life  a  burden.  Their  condition  should  be 
changed ;  and  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  they  are  alone  responsible.  It  is  our  duty  to 
relieve  the  suffering,  and  I  have  labored  faithfully  in  assisting  the  agency  physician 
to  get  tlieni  to  adopt  our  way  of  living  and  discard  their  "medicine  men." 

« 

AGENCY  AND   OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

The  past  year  has  noted  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  surroundings  about  the 
agency.  The  large  pond  in  the  heart  of  the  main  town  has  been  drained  and  the 
stre<'t  rounded  up  ;  the  fences  have  been  repaired  and  whitewashed  ;  a  sidewalk  laid 
on  the  two  Hides  of  the  square  where  the  main  agency  residences  are  situated;  a 
wiiid-inill  erected  which  furnishes  water  for  all  stock  at  the  stables  and  pastures, 
and  alHo  for  watering  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  agent's  residence. 

Here  at  tlie  agency  proper  are  the  agent's  residence,  a  one  and  a  half  story  strnct- 
ure  21  by  :U),  with  kitchen  attached  14  by  14;  it  is  in  good  repair.  Eight  other  resi- 
dences for  employ/^H  (all  out  of  repair);  a  physician's  office  16  by  30;  a  large  brick 
coniinissary  (iO  l»y  120,  with  otlice  in  second  story,  adequate  In  every  respect  for  the 
business  of  t  h«i  agency  ;  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  of  brick  30  oy  85 both  roomy 
and  complete;  a  large  barn  for  agency  work-teams,  which  needs  repairs;  a  stable  and 
carriji^e-houHc  at  agei.t's  residence  21  by  33;  a  saw-mill  building2d  by  96,  not  in  good 
repair,  but  Kuthcieiit  in  size  for  all  re(]nirements.  A  guardhouse  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted 12  by  2.').  A  boarding-school  building  for  Arapalioes  60  by  120,  much  out  of  re- 
pair;  a  neat  little  brick  laundry  ;  a  large  brick  school  building  used  by  the  Mennon- 
ites  for  both  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  children,  all  of  which  are  the  property  of  the 
GovcrnintMit.  There  are  also  three  large  trading  stores,  with  residences  lor  employes 
employed.  There  is  a  hotel,  a  livery  stab.e,  and  residence;  a  printing  office  and  a 
nc.ir  little  cottage  belonging  to  and  occu]»ied  by  the  agency  interpeter. 

Two  ;ind  hnlf  miles  to  the  southeast,  and  across  the  river,  is  onr  large  cattle  corral^ 
27<I  by  T).^*)  fict,  with  scabs  and  scale-liouse,  all  nearly  rotted  down  and  unfit  for  nae.  To 
the  nortli,  3  miles  away,  at  the  *' Caddo  Springs,"  stands  the  large  Cheyenne  school  on 
a  luantifiil  liill.  Skirted  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Canadian  we  have  a  groap  of  old 
abMudoiied  bnildin;rs,  formerly  occupied  the  military,  but  now  used  by  the  Men- 
nonitcs  for  school  purpo-os.  All  of  these  buildingsareout  of  repair,  and  many  of  them 
enl ircly  worthless. 

Very  f«w  of  the  buildings  of  the  Government  and  none  of  the  fen<^  are  in  proper 
condition,  and  nwiny  additions  to  the  mission  school  buildings  are  needed  to  make 
tin  iij  convenient  and  comfortable  and  to  attain  best  results. 

FORT  RENO. 

Fort  r?eno  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  sloping  hill  1^  miles  to  the  southwest.  At  the 
pos'  arc  Kvans  r>ros.  and  Cottiui's  buildings,  the  most  extensive  and  best  equipped 
post  trader's  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.     Sixteen  compaoiM 
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now  stationed  there.  Col.  E.  V.  Snraner  is  post  commandant,  and  will  lonpf  be  re- 
membered for  the  rapid  march  he  made  with  his  command  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  to 
this  place  at  a  time  of  great  danger,  and  for  his  qnick  conception  of  the  situation 
on  his  arrival.  He  relieved  Maj.  F.  M.  Bennett,  who  was  thorougly  familiar  with 
Indians,  and  made  the  lirst  report  embodying  all  the  facts  as  to  our  danger.  To  these 
gentlemen  I  shall  be  ever  thankful. 

RELIGION   AND   MISSIONARY  WORK, 

It  is  no  small  compliment  to  the  devoted,  charitable,  and  benevolent  Mennonites 
to  say  that  they  are  the  most  earnest  workers  I  ever  saw  engaged  in  the  missionary 
work.  Rev.  S.  S.  Haury,  Mr.  H.  R.  Voth,  and  theirfaithful  colaborersdeserve  more  credit 
than  all  the  words  I  can  write  will  express.  Their  work  is  a  life  one,  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  poor  people,  and  their  services  in  this  direction  are  exceedingly  val- 
uable. The  best  plan  for  civilizing  Indians  is  a  serious  question,  and  the  facilities 
for  making  them  either  intelligent  or  useful  members  of  society  are  poor  and  imper- 
fectly developed,  but  these  missionaries  teach  them  to  work,  which  in  my  judgment 
is  the  most  valuable  lesson  they  can  learn.  They  deal  honestly  with  the  Indians,  and 
think  that  the  Indians  should  be  made  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  the  whites, 
respect  their  rights  of  property,  and  be  punished  for  any  crimes  they  commit. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  my  views  as  expressed  to  the  Department  from 
the  time  I  took  charge  here  have  been  approved  by  the  best  judgment  of  all  prominent 
men  who  have  received  the  situation,  and  I  have  resolutely  stuck  to  the  all  impor- 
tant fact  that  these  people  must  first  be  put  under  control,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  it  is  to  be  done.  Hoping  that  my  exertions  have  contributed  something  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government, 
I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  B.  DYER. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cantonment,  Ind.  T.,  July  31,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  gladly  submit  a  report  of 
the  missionary  work  done  by  the  Mennonite  Church  at  your  agency  and  at  this  place 
among  youi*  Indians. 

It  is  self-evident  that  as  a  Christian  missionary  enterprise  we  should,  above  all 
things,  impart  to  these  people  instructions  in  the  Christian  religion,  to  bring  them  to 
the  understanding  of  the  vanity  of  their  customs  and  ways,  and  to  point  and  lead 
them  to  the  only  true  and  living  God,  the  author  of  all  true  happiness  and  genuine 
civilization.  The  meetings  which  we  held  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  accomplish  this 
were  fairly  attended  by  camp  Indians  all  the  year;  and,  although  we  have  not  the 
gratification  of  reporting  personal  conversions  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  we 
can  see  a  marked  advancement  in  the  daily  walk  and  life  of  those  who  had  the  bene- 
fit of  hearing  God's  word,  and  being  more  or  less  under  our  training  and  teaching  by 
word  and  example. 

The  attendance  in  our  schools,  both  at  Cantonment  and  Darlington,  has  been  re- 
markably regular,  and  we  notice  a  steady  increase  from  the  1st  of  September,  1884, 
to  the  last  of  May,  18^5,  the  average  at  the  former  school  being  45,  at  the  latter  37, 
almost  double  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  at  this  place  in  Sep- 
te  mber  was  29,  the  lowest,  and  in  May,  54,  the  highest.  At  Darlington  it  was  highest 
inMay,  viz,  48.  In  June,  the  last  month,  the  number  dropped  off  some  at  both  schools. 
Our  house  at  Darlington,  where  we  receive  only  Arapaho  children,  was  full,  whilst 
at  Cantonment  we  could  have  accommodated  40  more. 

Of  the  Cheyennes  we  here  had  15  before  the  school  closed.  Of  this  tribe  there  are 
not  less  than  100  children  in  their  camp  in  our  vicinity.  The  Arapahoes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  very  willing  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  in  some  cases  even  have 
they  urgently  asked  us  to  take  in  such  who  are  only  2  years  old.  Many  of  the  Chey- 
ennes are  not  only  not  willing  to  send  their  own  children,  bnt  will  not  allow  others 
who  are  more  friendly  disposed  to  do  so,  and,  I  believe,  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
that  they  see  in  the  schools  and  other  educational  and  missionary  work  the  future 
overthrow  of  their  heathenish  customs  and  life. 

There  has  been  a  steady  progress  in  the  grade  of  studies  pursued  by  the  children  in 
school.    Very  gratifying  Is  the  advance  in  speaking  English  and  in  English  composi- 
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tiou.  Children  from  3  to  5  years  do  much  more  readily  speak  English  then  thos» 
who  are  farther  advanced  in  years.  We  also  find  a  great  advantage  in  having  chil- 
dren of  different  tribes  in  our  schools ;  they  will  learn  English  much  faster. 

Our  industrial  department  at  both  missions  has  taken  quite  a  step  ahead  during  the 
year.  The  farm  at  Darlington  we  enlarged  to  45  and  the  one  at  the  Cantonment  to- 
70  acres.  We  raised  com,  oats,  millet,  potatoes,  sorghum,  broom-corn,  and  varioua 
kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  and  the  crops  are  very  gooid.  Most  of  the  work  was  done 
by  our  boys,  under  supervision  of  the  industrial  teachers,  the  larger  boys  receiving 
one  acre  or  more  com  as  compensation  for  their  labor.  Some  purchased  cattle  for 
themselves  for  t1  e  money  realized  by  selling  their  corn.  The  industrial  training  of 
the  girls  has  been  carried  on  with  not  less  success.  The  help  that  we  have  from  our 
pupils  is  well  worth  noticing. 

During  the  past  year  we  had  10  pupils  in  Kansas ;  5  of  them  were  in  families  and 
attended  district  schools;  5  others,  that  are  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  English 
language,  attended  college  at  Halstead,  Kaus.,  for  eight  months.  Four  months  in  the 
year  we  had  them  on  farms  at  work.    It  is  our  aim  to  educate  some  of  the  natives  and 

Srepare  them  for  teachers  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  we  want  to  employ  white 
hristian  teachers  and  workers  in  educating.  Christianizing,  and  civilizing  the  Indians, 
I  at  the  same  time  believe  that  before  the  work  can  be  a  success  as  a  whole  we  must- 
raise  up  teachers  and  workers  from  among  the  Indians  themselves,  who,  though  they 
may  be  less  scholarly  equipped,  have  the  greater  advantage  of  sympathy  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  special  needs  of  their  people.  We  now  contemplate  taking  10  to  15  or 
more  children  of  both  sexes  to  attend  college  at  Halstead,  Kans.,  provided  the  Coitk- 
missioner  feels  justified  in  allowing  us  the  $167  for  each  child  per  annum  in  compli- 
ance with  a  law  passed  by  Congress. 

In  our  plan  to  locate  the  Indians  in  houses  we  have  been  strengthened  by  the  suc- 
cess we  had  during  the  year.  There  are  now  twelve  families  living  here,  one  a  Chey- 
enne and  the  others  Arapahoes.  They  not  only  become  more  attached  to  the  place 
and  disgusted  at  roaming  about,  but  this  has  also  a  tendency  for  them  to  seek  em- 
ployment, to  improve  their  houses  and  homes,  and  look  after  their  little  fields.  Most 
of  these  fanulies  have  and  use  cooking-stoves  to  an  advantage.  Some  of  the  women 
have  been  taught  to  make  light-bread  and  make  use  of  their  knowledge.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  these  Indians  were  too  filthy  to  live  and  ei^oy  good  health  in  houses; 
but  these  families li  ving  here  prove  that  this  statement  is  false.  They  seem  to  abandon 
their  filth  more  or  less l>y  occupying  houses,  and  their  health  increases.  Nearly  every 
family  living  here  has  a  corn-field,  from  3  to  15  acres,  and  their  corn  will  yield  from  5 
to  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  can,  however,  not  be  said  of  the  Cheyennes  living  in 
this  vicinity.  Some  of  them  plowed  and  planted  corn-fields,  but  when  the  corn  ought 
to  bave  been  cultivated  and  weeded,  they  abandoned  their  fields  to  make  medicine. 
The  natural  result,  of  course,  is,  that  they  will  not  ski  a  bushel  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Arapahoes  did  not  make  any  medicine  during  the  year» 
and  this,  for  the  first  time  in  tbeir  annals,  taking  your  good  advice. 

I  cannot  leave  this  point  without  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  matter  of  medicine- 
dances.  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  report  to  you  last  year,  viz:  ''Whilst  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  dances  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  force,  as  they  are  dear  and 
sacred  to  them,  being  a  part  of  their  religion,  though  barbarous  and  in  some  ways 
oruel  it  may  be,  I  do,  on  the  other  hand,  think  protection  should  be  given  those  who 
do  not  wiHh  to  participate  in  those  '  medicine- dances  '  any  longer,  but  would  rather 
tend  to  tbeir  fields  and  cattle.''  But  how  can  we  ezp«^'*t  that  the  Cheyennes  will  make 
any  advance  toward  civilization  at  all  as  long  as  our  Government  will  allow  their 
young  *'  braves  "  to  be  armed  better  than  even  the  troops  of  the  United  States  are, 
and  to  intimidate  and  threaten  the  lives  of  such  of  their  own  people  who  would  like 
to  break  loose  from  their  tribal  connections  and  customs  to  enter  into  a  better  way  f 
For  the  sustenance  of  our  schools  and  missions  the  church  holds  a  small  herd  of  cat- 
tle, which  now  consists  of  42  cows  and  56  one  and  two  year  old  heifers  and  steers. 
The  entire  proceeds  of  this  herd  are  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  school  and  mission.  We 
continually  milk  from  10  to  18  cows,  and  our  tables  (the  children  eating  at  the  same 
table  with  the  teachers  and  workers)  are  always  well  supplied  witli  milk  and  gutter. 
We  also  keep  about  28  head  of  hogH,  which  yielded  during  the  year  over  1,600  pounda 
of  pork  for  the  schools. 

We  employed  at  l>oth  mission  stations  7  male  and  H  female  teachers  and  other  work- 
ers, the  church  paying  them  from  |120  to  $2:2o  salary  per  annum  and  furnishing  them 
all  they  need  except  cutthing.  We  thus  secure  workers  who  engage  themselves  for  the 
interest  they  take  in  the  Indians  and  their  welfare,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  a  large 
salary.  The  expenditures  for  both  missions  by  the  cnurch  are  $5,225.49  in  cash  money, 
and  above  $1,000  in  clothing  and  bedding  for  the  children.  What  we  realized  fit>m 
oar  farms,  cattle,  hogs,  and  cuiokens,  and  which  was  consumed  by  the  schools,  amoants 
to  more  than  $2,100. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  learn  you  have  resigned  yout  ofiQcial  responsibilities 
here  and  wiU  retire  from  the  place  yon  have  so  acceptably  held.    Yon  fi^irly  hmya 
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earned  the  right  to  farther  advance  these  people  in  the  right  direction,  with  whom 
yon  have  so  arduously  labored,  and  not  without  gratifying  success,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  among  these  people  during  the 
short  time  you  had  the  oversight  of  them,  and  for  which  the  credit,  iu  a  large  meas- 
ure, belongs  to  your  faithful  labors. 

Keviewing  our  missionary  work  of  the  past  year,  we  are  not  discouraged,  in  spite  of 
the  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  we  shall  continue  in  this  work  with  good 
hope  if  God  sees  fit  to  spare  our  lives,  knowing  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  powerful 
enough  to  conquer  the  hearts  of  these  Indians  and  to  change  their  lives  and  customs ; 
it  wiU  civilize  them. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  in  morally  and  materially  assisting  ns  in  our  work, 
to  the  good  and  welfare  of  these  Indians, 
I  am,  very  truiy, 

8.  S.  HAURt, 
Mennonite  Missionary, 
D.  B.  Dykr, 

United  States  Indian  Agent^ 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency^  Indian  Territory, 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Indian  Territory y  August  31,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  your  Office,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  this  my  eighth  and  (my  resignation  having  been  accepted)  my  last  annual 
report  of  the  condition  of  anairs  at  this  agency.  I  am  pleased  at  being  able  to  re- 
port another  year  of  quiet  and  peace  and  of  commendable  progress  in  learning  and 
adopting  the  ways  of  civilized  life  by  the  Indiahs  under  my  charge.  A  description 
of  the  reservation  and  a  history  of  the  tribes  attached  to  it  having  been  given  in 
previous  reports,  I  shall  devote  but  a  few  lines  to  the  matter  before  entering  upon  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  and  the  improvement  made  during  the  past  year. 

The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  was  formed  in  1878  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  and  the  Wichita  Agencies.  Within  the  Kiowa  and  Co- 
manche Reservations  are  included  2,968,893  acres  of  land,  giving  to  each  member  of  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes,  who  occupy  it,  about  1,000  acres,  and  the  Wich- 
ita Reservation  contains  about  743,610  acres,  equivalent  to  about  700  acres  to  each 
member  of  the  six  small  tribes  occupying  it. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  name  and  number  of  each  tribe  attached  to 
agency : 


Names. 


Total 
number. 


Kiowas  — 
Comanches 
Apaches  . . . 
Wichitas... 

"Wacoes 

Towaconies 
Keechies  .. 
Delawares  . 
Caddoes  ... 

Totol 


1,169 

1,544 

319 

199 

39 

162 

74 

71 

570 


4,147 


Males. 

Females. 

545 

624 

653 

891 

156 

163 

92 

107 

19 

20 

77 

85 

36 

38 

34 

37 

278 

292 

1,890 

2,257 

School  age. 


Males. 


109 

125 

41 

19 

6 

15 

9 

8 

43 


375 


Females. 


108 

134 

45 

20 

6 

16 

10 

7 

45 


391 


It  is  well  known  that  many  Indian  tribes,  because  of  their  superstition  and  sus- 
picion of  the  white  man,  have  strongly  opposed  any  count  being  made  of  their  num- 
ber, and  that  some  indeed  have  actually  refused  to  allow  it.  Although  much  less 
opposition  is  now  met  with,  it  is  still,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  a  true  count,  or  one  about  which  there  might  not  be  some  doubt. 
Those  who  know  the  Indian  character  well  and  the  actual  condition  of  things  at  an 
agency  understand  all  this.  The  Indians  are  scattered  over  the  reservation,  and  they 
have  very  little  idea  of  the  value  of  time,  so  that,  supposing  their  superstition  and 
suspicion  of  the  white  man  entirely  removed,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  them 
all  together  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  or  to  hold  them  together  and  in  Une  long 
enough  to  make  the  count.    We  are,  therefore,  necessarily  compelled  in  some  instanceft 
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to  take  the  word  of  the  chief  as  to  the  number  in  the  band  or  family.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  above  exhibit  is  correct,  or  gives  as  near  as  can"^  be  obtained  the 
number  of  Indians  attached  to  the  agency. 

CONDITION  AND  PROGKES8. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  have  been  peaceable  during  the  past  year,  not  only 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  ready  to  obey  and  follow  the  ruliugs  of  the  agent.  Some 
few,  it  is  true,  members  of  a  small  tribe,  have  talked  a  little  ugly  but  this  was  alto- 
gether the  result  of  an  influence  obtained  over  them  by  some  bad  white  men.  During 
the  whole  of  the  excit<^ment  growing  out  of  the  expected  outbreak  of  the  Cheyenne 
Indians,  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  were  quiet,  and  the  reports  which  appeared 
in  some  of  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency  con- 
templated joining  the  Cheyennes  iu  the  outbreak  were  altogether  false.  Notwith- 
Btanding  the  fact  that  the  two  reservations  join  each  other  and  the  two  agencies  are  only 
40  miles  apart,  there  was  not  the  least  excitement  here,  and  except  for  the  news  brought 
by  the  papers  and  passing  travellers,  one  stationed  here  would  hardly  have  known 
that  there  was  an>  thing  unusual  going  on.  The  Indians  of  course,  lieard  of  the  as- 
sembling of  large  bodies  of  troops  ana  of  the  talk  of  the  disarming  of  the  Cheyennes, 
but  they  seemed  not  in  the  least  disturbed  and  the  whites  at  the  agency  were  not 
at  all  apprehensive  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  would  become  involved  in  any 
trouble  that  might  arise  among  their  neighbors,  the  Cheyennes. 

I  think  that  during  the  year  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  has  improved  and  that 
they  have  been  steadily  learning  the  ways  of  civilized  life.  No  annuities  have  been 
issued  to  them  in  the  way  of  clothing,  for  two  years  past,  and  conse<|uently,  fewer 
have  been  wearing  citizens'  dress.  Many  of  their  savage  customs  and  rites  have  been 
abandoned  and  the  medicine  man  has  less  influence  over  them. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  report  the  fact  that  the  annual  medicine  dance  of  the  Kiowas, 
would  not  be  held  that  year,  and  I  expressed  the  hope  that  they  had  abandoned  it, 
but  their  old  me<licine  man  has  since  died,  and  his  successor,  unfortunately  a  young 
man  of  little  ability  or  character,  ordered  that  another  be  held  this  year.  The  Co- 
mauches  have  no  such  ceremonial  as  an  annual  dance  and  the  other  tribes  of  the  res- 
ervation have  no  medicine  dance,  but  the  Caddoes  frequently  meet  together  and  dance 
for  eiyoyment  as  white  people  do. 

Segregation  among  the  tril>es  has  continued  and  very  little  is  left  of  the  old  tribal 
system.  The  chief  has  no  longer  his  old  time  influence,  and  indeed,  except  as  chief 
of  the  band  which  was  organized  for  convenience  in  issuing  the  ration  of  beef,  the 
position  is  almost  nominal.  The  tribes  have  their  chief  men  who  command  an  influ- 
ence and  who  are  looked  to  for  advice  upon  any  question  in  which  the  whole  tribe  is 
interested  but  none  of  them  can  control  the  tribe  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it. 
Tlie  old  chiefs  say  themselves,  their  power  is  gone. 

These  Indians  retain  much  of  their  roving  disposition  and  except  during  the  crop- 
ping season  do  not  camp  long  in  one  place,  but  do  not  go  far  from  their  fields.  Few 
of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  have  houses,  and  most  of  them  live  in  tents. 
This  will  probably  be  the  last  of  their  savage  customs  to  be  abandoned.  The  history 
of  the  old  nomadic  tribes  of  the  East  shows  how  tenaciously  the  custom  of  living  in 
tents  is  held  on  to.  The  custom  has  been  followed  through  many  centuries,  although 
surrounded  by  civilized  and  enlightened  races. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  no  funds  were  available  for  the  purpose  I  could  not  assist  those  who  wished  to 
commence  farming,  by  having  the  so<f  turned  for  them.  This  I  regretted  because  with 
their  small  light  ponies  they  cannot  do  it  themselves,  and  few  of  them  have  the  money 
with  which  they  can  hire  others  to  do  the  work. 

There  was  too  much  rain  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  crops  the  past  season,  but 
the  Indians  entered  upon  their  farm  work  in  good  time  and  had  a  favorable  season 
for  planting.  The  whole  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  is  about  .3,500  and  the  aver- 
age yield  may  be  estimated  at  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Many  of  the  Indians  have 
garaens,  but  the  *'  web  w^orm''  which  came  in  June  destroyed  nearly  all  the  growing 
vegetables.  Sweet  potatoes  is  the  principal  root  crop,  the  plants  for  which  are  grown 
principally  at  the  agency  by  the  agency  farmer  and  distributed  among  the  Indians. 

BREEDING   CATTLE. 

If  reference  is  made  to  my  reports  in  past  years  it  will  be  seen  that  I  had  spoken  of 
the  herds  of  cattle  which  the  Indians  under  my  charge  were  building  up,  and  that 
from  year  to  year  particular  attention  was  called  to  the  increase  in  size  and  number 
of  these  herds.     I  had  indeed  taken  great  interest  in  the  matter  and  it  was  with  much 
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pride  that  in  my  report  for  1883  I  gave  the  resnit  of  my  labors  in  this  direction  and 
stated  the  fact,  that  many  herds  varying  in  size  from  5  to  50  head  of  cattle  were  owned 
by  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  Bnt  ray  report  for  the  next  year  (1884)  contained  a 
cnapter  on  "  Indian  herds''  in  which  the  fact  was  stated  that  many  of  these  herds 
had  disappeared  and  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge  owned  but  few  cattle.  For 
some  reason  this  chapter  was  entirely  expunged,  and  in  the  printed  volume  asterisks 
take  its  place,  under  the  head  of  agriculture. 

As  a  true  history  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  cannot  be  given  without  a  statement 
of  this  important  fact  and  the  circumstancs  which  led  to  it,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  again 
what  was  before  written  upon  the  subject,  which  was  as  follows: 

1  re  {Tret  having  to  report  a  great  decrease  m  the  size  and  nnmber  of  the  herds  of  cattle  belonji^g  to 
the  Indians. 

Since  the  receipt  and  execution  of  the  order  issned  from  your  ofiSce  of  December  10,  1883,  directing 
me  to  return  to  W ,  G.  WilliamB.  a  white  man,  the  cotrs  and  heifers  that  I  had  taken  from  him  and  re- 
turned to  thf  Indians,  and  which  he  had  previously  purchased  from  them  in  disregard  of  the  rules  of 
the  agency,  and  wherein  you  state  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  Mr.  Williams  from  purchasing  cattle  of 
the  Indians,*^  there  has  been  a  continued  falling  on  iu  the  size  of  the  Indian  herds,  the  cattle  passing 
into  the  hands  of  white  men. 

During  the  five  years  of  my  administration  of  affairs  here,  I  had  continued  in  force  the  rule  adopted 
by  my  ])redeces8ors  in  office  and  had  forbidden  white  men  to  purchase  the  breeding  cattle  belonging  to 
the  Indians.  Under  this  rule  and  the  care  I  had  otherwise  given  the  matter,  some  herds  varying  in 
size  from  20  to  200  bead  and  many  other  small  ones  consisting  of  a  few  animals,  had  been  built  up. 

As  is  well  known  an  Indian  will  sell  anything  he  has,  when  he  wants  money,  and  now  that  andor  the 
terrible  mania  for  gambling,  this  want  so  often  arises  in  his  desire  for  a  "stake,"  the  white  man,  the 
purchaser,  can  readily  find  him  in  a  proper  condition  for  trade;  bnt  the  Indian  does  not  always  wait  for 
the  white  man  to  approach  him.  for  ne  sometimes  drives  his  cattle  in  search  of  a  market.  During  the 
pastsnmmer  they  have  been  seen  holding  their  cows  and  heifers  on  the  public  streets  of  this  agency 
and  at  Fort  Reno,  offering  them  for  sale.  One  instance  was  reported  to  me  in  wliich  a  young  man  drove 
his  entire  herd  to  Fort  Reno,  sold  the  cattle  and  returned  to  his  home  penniless,  having  lost  the  money 
gambling  with  the  whites. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  crops  from  the  scarcity  of  rainfall  in  this  localitv  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Indians  must  finally  subsist  themselves  by  the  breeding  of  cattle.  If,  therefore,  they 
are  ever  to  be  brought  to  a  condition  of  self-support  in  this  way,  it  is  evident  it  must  be  effected  by  the 
Government  holding  their  herds  until  such  time  as  the^  have  grrown  sufficiently  large  to  subsist  them 
and  until  the  Indian  himself  having  become  more  provident,  will  refuse  to  sell  to  the  white  men. 

When  the  breeding  cattle  were  purchased  in  1883,  with  the  annuity  fund  of  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches,  instead  of  issuing  them  to  the  Indians,  as  had  been  done 
with  breeding  cattle  purchased  for  them  in  previous  years,  it  was  determined  to  hold 
them  in  a  pasture  to  be  built  for  the  purpose.  I  had  high  hopes  of  succeeding,  and 
believed  that  in  a  few  years,  by  the  careful  herding  I  expected  to  give  them,  I  would 
be  euabled  to  distribute  a  large  herd  among  the  Indians — enough  to  give  many  of  them 
a  nice  start.  But  it  has  resulted  very  di&rently  from  what  I  expected,  and  nothing 
has  given  me  so  much  trouble  as  the  care  of  these  cattle. 

No  one  but  those  who  have  lived  about  an  Indian  agencyknows  to  what  extent  prop- 
erty belonging  to  Indians,  on  stock  branded  I  D  is  preyed  upon.  In  the  first  place,  a 
mistake  was  made  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  pasture,  which  was  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reservation.  No  Indians  lived  there,  the  range 
was  good,  water  abundant,  the  Washita  River  forming  the  north  line,  and  only  two 
or  three  persons  were  settled  on  the  line  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  so  it  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  far  the  best  location.  But  in  a  short 
while,  indeed  before  the  fence  inclosing  the  pasture  was  completed,  white  men  com- 
menced coming  in  and  settling  just  over  the  line,  and  very  soon  the  whole  northwest 
comer  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  was  settled  up,  the  settlement  having  been  givea 
what  is  thought  a  very  appropriate  name — "Rustler's  Bend."  But  after  I  received 
these  cattle  I  was  comi)ellecl  to  turn  them  loose,  and  they  ran  at  large  until  the  pas- 
ture fence  would  be  completed,  and  in  a  few  months  after  the  fence  was  finished  the 
grass  was  burned  off,  and  I  was  compelled  to  turn  them  loose  a  second  time.  This 
was  late  in  the  fall,  and  of  course  the  stock  could  not  be  returned  to  the  pasture  un- 
til the  next  spring  when  the  grass  commenced  to  grow.  The  winter  was  very  severe 
and  stockmen  lost  heavily.  Many  head  while  greatly  reduced  in  tlesh  perished  during 
the  severe  storm,  and  many  others,  having  wandered  off  in  search  of  shelter  from  the 
storms  were  either  slaughtered  or  the  brands  were  burnt  out  and  they  went  into  other 
herds. 

I  have  not  at  any  time  been  allowed  a  sufficient  force  to  herd  these  cattle,  and  I 
think  1  have  done  well  in  saving  as  many  as  I  have.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  herder,  in  his  daily  ride  around  the  pasture  fence,  to  find  it  cut  in  one  or  more 
places  and  the  gates  open.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  pasture  was  not  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  reservation,  or  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Chickasaw  line. 

EDUCATION. 

The  two  schools,  the  one  for  the  children  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  tribes 
and  the  other  for  the  children  of  the  W^ickitas  and  the  other  five  affiliated  bands  have 


*  Agent  Hunt  was  explicitly  informed  by  the  Indian  Office  under  date  of  October  9,  1884,  that  the 
mbove  paragraph  of  his  annual  report  showed  an  entire  miBconstruction  of  the  order  of  the  office. 
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been  in  Baccessful  operation  during  the  past  ^ear.  A  more  regular  attendance  was 
kept  up  and  less  disposition  shown  by  the  children  to  visit  the  camps  than  heretofore. 
A  much  better  discipline  was  maintained  and  both  parents  aud  childrek  were  more 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  school  and  to  whatever  punishment  might  be 
prescribed  for  their  infraction.  Indeed,  punishments  were  inflicted  during  the  year 
that  had  not  before  been  attempted,  and  such  as  both  parents  and  child  would  have 
before  rebelled  agaiust. 

Agency  schools  have  much  to  contend  with,  and  so  little  has  been  accomplished  by 
many  of  them  that  some  persons  have  advocated  that  they  be  abandoned.  While  I 
do  not  believe  this  ought  to  be  done,  I  know  that  far  more  good  would  be  done  could 
the  Indian  children  be  taken  from  the  reservation  and  placed  in  the  schools  established 
in  the  States.  These  schools  have  many  advantages  over  the  agency  schools  and  the 
flnccessful  working  of  the  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  other  schools  has  amply  demonstrated 
this.  At  these  schools  the  discipline  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  child  walking 
off  or  being  taken  away  by  his  parents  when  objection  is  had  to  the  punishment,  nor 
is  the  child  constantly  subjected  to  the  influence  of  camp  life,  and  the  savage  cus- 
toms of  his  people.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  change  spoken  of  above  in  reference  to  dis- 
cipline, but  I  know  of  no  way  of  obviating  the  last-mentioned  difficulty.  The  par- 
ents must  see  their  children,  and  coming  in  after  their  rations,  as  they  do  every  week 
and  camping  near  the  school,  frequent  opportunities  are  of  course  offered  for  the  chil- 
dren to  visit  the  camps. 

I  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  the  past 
year  and  the  progress  made  by  the  children  in  their  studies  was  very  good. 

The  teachiug  in  the  industrial  department  was  as  full  as  it  could  be  made.  There 
are  no  shops  connected  with  the  schools  in  which  the  children  can  be  taught  trades, 
and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  no  regular  work  can  be  assigned  the 
boys;  but  during  the  cropping  season  employment  was  found  in  planting  aud  culti- 
vating the  crops  in  the  field  near  the  school-house.  A  very  fine  crop  of  corn  and  millet 
was  grown,  but  the  garden  crop  was  destroyed  by  the  web- worm  m  the  last  week  in 
June. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  school  was 
76,  and  in  the  Wichita  school  was  43  children. 

The  work  in  the  Wichita  school  was  again  conducted  in  the  old  trading-house,  where 
for  three  years,  or  since  the  house  was  burned  in  1881,  the  teachers  have  labored 
under  so  many  disadvantages,  and  where  at  times  the  children  have  actually  suf- 
fered from  cold.  A  new  house  has  at  last  beeu  built  for  these  Indians  and  is  now  in 
use,  and  this,  after  much  talk  aud  failure  after  failure  in  planning  and  advertising. 
The  house  is  built  of  brick,  is  well  finished,  and  has  the  capacity  to  accommodate 
about  65  children.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  small,  for  the  Wichitas  and 
other  bands  could  furniwh  many  more  children. 

Drafts  were  again  made  upon  these  schools  for  children  for  the  Chilocco  and  Law- 
rence school8,  and,  as  usual,  the  most  advanced  scholars  were  taken,  and  it  was  found 
difiicult  to  fill  the  places  of  those  taken  from  the  camp. 

During  ;the  year  some  young  men  returned  to  the  agency  from  the  Carlisle  school, 
and  these,  with  others  who  had  returned  before,  make  quite  a  number  who  are  now 
living  with  their  people.  I  regret  I  cannot  make  a  better  report  of  these  young  men. 
They  return  to  us  greatly  changed,  and  it  is  thought  wonderful  that  such  improvement 
could  be  made  in  a  few  years.  The  young  men  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  live 
always  in  the  white  man's  road,  unci  I  believe  that  at  the  time  they  honestly  believe 
they  will ;  but  it  seems  they  cannot  withstand  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
when  they  are  again  thrown  among  their  people.  1  know  that,  with  other  agents,  I 
have  been  censured  for  allowing  these  young  men  to  go  back  to  their  old  ways,  as  it 
is  thought  we  should  have  done  something  to  keep  them  advancing  in  the  white  man's 
ways.  I  can  give  them  no  employment,  nor  have  any  funds  out  of  which  they  can  be 
paid  for  labor  ;  so  they  must  go  to  the  camps  and  live  with  their  people.  If  these 
schools  in  the  States  are  to  be  continued,  and  I  hope  and  believe  they  will  be — indeed 
I  wish  more  of  them  could  be  established — some  provision  should  be  made  at  the 
agencies  by  which  these  returned  scholars  could  be  kept  on  the  right  road.  I  have 
not  had  even  a  place  for  them  to  sleep.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  learned  some  one 
of  the  trades  while  at  school,  and  I  think  a  house  should  be  built  in  which  they  conld 
live  comfortably,  and  shops  attached  in  which  they  could  work  at  their  trades.  Then 
if  a  fund  be  allowed  from  which  they  could  be  paid  worthy  wages,  and,  besides  this, 
be  permitted  to  make  what  they  could  at  work  at  their  respective  trades,  getting  cus- 
tom from  the  Indians  and  whites  living  at  the  agency  and  those  traveling  throdgb, 
I  am  sure  very  many  of  them  w^ould  be  induced  to  remain  at  work  and  safe  from  the 
bad  influences  of  camp  life.  I  believe  this  would  be  economy,  for,  unless  something  of 
the  kind  is  done,  very  much  of  the  labor  and  money  expended  in  the  schools  in  the 
States  will  be  lost. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  reports  of  the  two  school  superintendents,  herewith  in* 
closed. 
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FREIGHTING. 

The  Indians  have  had  more  trouble  hauling  snpplies  the  past  year  than  any  pre- 
vious year,  because  of  the  high  waters  iu  the  rivers.  I  question  if  the  Indians  of  any 
agency  have  such  a  road  to  freight  over  as  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  past  season  some  one  or  more  of  the  streams  between  the 
■agency  and  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  where  the  supplies  are  delivered,  were  impassable, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  do  without  snpplies  whion 
they  greatly  needed.  For  months  they  had  no  flour,  and  during  the  winter  they 
«unered  from  the  cold  and  the  want  of  clothing,  while  the  supplies  of  both  were  lying 
at  Arkansas  City.  The  white  freighters  greatly  fear  these  streams,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Indians,  with  their  small  half-broken  ponies,  should  hesitate  before 
-crossing  them. 

Could  the  supplies  be  delivered  at  some  point  near  the  line  in  Texas,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  Indians.  It  would  certainly  do  away  with  the  trouble  about  the 
•children  at  the  Chilocco  school ;  there  would  no  longer  be  temptation  offered  the  child 
to  leave  the  school  by  passing  trains. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  have  done  good  service  during  the  year. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  health  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks  having  failed,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
work  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  since  he  left  no 
one  has  been  sent  out  to  take  his  place.  The  field  has  not  been  abandoned,  but  a  lay 
reader  has  read  the  service  every  Sabbath  in  the  church,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
another  missionary  will  be  put  into  the  work. 

The  Methodist  Church  has,  dunng  the  year,  undertaken  a  work  at  the  agency,  and 
once  in  every  month  a  minister  has  visited  the  agency  and  held  services. 

The  Indian  church,  which  was  organized  some  years  ago,  is  still  iu  good  condition, 
eervice  being  held  every  Sabbath,  either  in  their  house  of  worship  or  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  members.  The  membernhip  of  this  church  is  from  the  Wichitas,  Caddoes, 
And  other  aihliated  bands,  and  they  are,  I  thiuk,  very  sincere  in  their  devotion. 

CONCLUSION. 

Before  closiug  this  my  last  report,  I  would  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  in  refer- 
once  to  Diy  administration  of  affairs  at  the  agency  during  the  seven  and  one-half  years 
I  have  been  in  charge.  Wheu  I  look  back  upon  the  work  and  see  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  this  time,  the  improved  condition  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
and  Apache  Indians  to-day  over  what  it  was  when  I  assumed  charge  in  March,  1878, 
I  ft'el  that  m^  labors  have  not  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  I  can  at  least  refer  witn 
pride  to  the  progress  made  by  these  three  tribes.  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
Kiowas  and  Comanches  have  made  greater  improvement  in  the  last  five  years  than 
any  other  tribes  of  blanket  Indians  now  in  charge  of  the  Government.  When  I  as- 
sumed charge  in  1878  they  had  been  but  a  few  years  on  the  reservation  and  under 
oivilizing  influences.  Indeed,  one  of  these  years,  that  of  1874,  they  had  spent  at  war 
with  the  whites,  and  about  one-half  of  each  of  the  others  was  passed  out  on  the  plains 
hunting  and  dancing,  and  few  of  them  had  abandoned  any  of  their  savage  custoVns 
or  were  endeavoring  to  subsist  themselves  by  tilling  the  soil.  Much  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  counciling,  and  almost  weekly  pow-wows  were  held  with  the  agent  in  the 
council-room  in  the  agency  building.  Some  few  of  the  Comanches  had  fields  situated 
about  15  miles  from  the  agency,  but  those  of  the  Kiowas  who  had  commenced  to  till 
the  soil  all  worked  their  patches  in  one  field,  a  Government  field,  which  was  situated 
about  3  in  iles  from  the  agency.  The  tribes  each  camped  in  one  body,  and  the  camping 
place  of  the  Kiowas  was  at  a  point  about  12  miles  from  the  agency  and  15  from  the 
field.  My  first  effort  was  to  break  up  their  large  camps  and  get  them  to  open  individ- 
ual fields.  Many  of  the  chiefs,  with  their  bands,  moved  off  the  first  year  and  worked 
the  fields  I  had  plowed  for  them,  but  in  the  second  year  there  was  a  general  movement 
by  the  heads  of  families  in  selecting  locations  for  their  fields  and  making  rails  with 
which  to  inclose  them.  I  required  in  all  cases  that  an  eight-rail  fence  should  inclose 
the  field  before  I  would  have  the  sod  broken.  This  segregation  continued,  until  to-day 
there  are  about  150  fields  scattered  over  the  reservation.  They  are,  for  Indians,  rea- 
sonably well  cultivated,  and  are  located  generally  on  the  following  streams:  Washita 
and  Little  Washita,  North  Fork  of  Red  River,  and  Elk,  Rainy  Mountain,  Walnut,  Dela- 
ware, Tonka  way.  Cache,  West  Cache,  Beaver,  Little  Beaver,  Medicine  Bluff,  Chandler, 
Otter,  Wolf,  and  Snake  Creeks.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  village  custom  of  these 
tribes  is  broken  up^  and  that  they  have  settled  down  as  farmers. 
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In  1878  the  Kiowas  made  a  raid  into  Texas  and  killed  one  white  man  in  retaliation 
for  the  killing  of  a  Kiowa  a  few  weeks  before,  and  the  same  year  35  Comanches  ran 
off  to  New  Mexico,  but  since  then,  I  may  say,  not  an  Indian  has  been  absent  without 
leave.  In  1878  I  had  one  of  the  worst  ludians  arrested  and  put  in  the  guard-house^ 
and  this  is  the  only  Indian  that  I  ever  placed  in  prison.  It  may  be  that  a  more  rigid 
eonrse  would  have  been  better,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  the  course  I  chose  to  pursue- 
was  of  itself  a  success.  I  never  expect  to  hear  of  these  Indians  going  on  the  war-path 
again.  The  VVichitas  occupy  a  different  grade  and  different  reservations,  and  have 
advanced  farther  than  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  have  kept  up  a  steady  improve- 
ment since  I  have  had  charge  of  them,  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  they  are  tho 
best  Indian  farmers  in  the  Territory  to-day.  The  Caddoes,  who  are  affiliated  with  th© 
Wichitas,  have  made  no  improvement  for  a  number  of  years — indeed  they  have  retro- 
graded. Some  years  ago  many  of  them  supported  themselves  entirely  by  their  own 
labor,  and  could  do  so  again  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  it. 

But  yet  I  know  the  Indians  under  my  charge  are  very  far  from  civilization  or  a 
condition  of  self-support,  and  I  confess  I  have  very  little  hope  of  their  reaching  this 
condition  so  long  as  the  present  state  of  things  exist.  Some  of  them  know  that  the 
feeling  among  the  whites  against  their  being  fed  by  the  Government  and  their  holding 
80  much  land  is  growing  stronger  every  day,  and  they  believe  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  they  will  be  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  their  surplus  land  will  be 
taken  from  them.  But  most  of  them  do  not  seem  to  understand  this,  and  nearly  all 
act  as  if  contented  and  as  if  tbey  felt  safe  in  the  possession  of  their  broad  acres.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  one  thing,  the  possession  of  large  and  extensive  tracts  of  land, 
has  much  to  do  in  keeping  the  Indian  in  his  present  condition,  and  not  until  this 
land  is  taken  from  them  and  they  are  left  with  the  number  of  acres  they  can  utilize 
will  they  be  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  necessities  and  commence  to  labor 
earnestly  to  better  their  condition.  Their  domain  is  not  as  extensive,  of  course,  as  it 
was  before  they  were  brought  on  their  reservation,  but  they  have  yet  so  many  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  acres  to  roam  over,  their  life  is  to  them  about  the  same  that 
it  was  in  the  old  days,  and  before.  As  it  is  now,  they  are  surrounded  by  civilization 
on  all  sides.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  any  longer  enjoy  the  chase,  and  this  is  about  the 
only  difference  in  his  life;  but  his  wants,  once  supplied  in  this  way,  are  now  supplied 
by  the  rations  furnished  him  by  a  generous  Government.  Something  must  be  done 
which  will  make  him  look  into  the  future  and  see  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself. 

I  have  thoughtmuch  upon  this  matter,  thefutureof  the  Indian;  and  I  have  long  had 
in  my  mind  a  theory  by  which  I  think  a  settlement  of  the  question  could  be  effected. 
It  is  first  to  require  each  head  of  a  family  to  select  a  home  and  live  upon  it,  and  if^ 
after  the  selections  and  allotments  have  been  made,  there  was  found  to  be  more  land 
than  was  required  to  locate  all  the  Indians  of  the  tribe,  which  I  think  on  most  reser- 
vations would  be  the  case,  let  the  Government  make  a  proposition  to  purchase  th& 
BurpluR,  and  I  will  say,  insist  upon  the  Indians  selling,  but  by  all  means  dealing  fairly 
with  them.  Then  the  money  thus  arising  should  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  ^he 
Indians — not  so  it  will  become  a  perpetual  cash  annuity,  for  such  a  course  will  keep- 
the  tribes  no  better  than  beggars  always — but  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  land  into  a 
reasonable  number  of  parts,  and  pay  it  out  annually  through  a  Government  agent  in 
subsistence,  farming  implements,  horses,  &c.,  until  exhausted.  As  soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment completes  the  purchase  of  the  surplus  land  from  the  Indians  it  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  market  for  actual  settlers.  It  would  soon  be  taken  up,  and  these 
settlers  would  at  once  begin  to  open  farms,  and  to  set  an  example  of  thrift  and  self- 
support  by  the  side  of  their  Indian  neighbors. 

■I  am  aware  that  the  dividing  of  the  land  in  severalty  among  the  Indians  has  been 
before  proposed;  but  I  believe  the  idea  has  been  to  divide  the  reservation  into  two- 
ports,  and  settling  the  Indians  on  one  and  selling  the  other  to  settlers.  I  would  na 
longer  keep  the  Indian  cut  ott'  from  the  world  and  apart  from  civilization.  After 
the  selections  of  homes  and  allotments  have  all  been  made  to  the  heads  of  families 
and  each  member  of  the  tribe,  every  section  or  part  of  section  not  taken  up  should  be 
sold. 

The  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  have  under  their  treaty  about  1,000  acres  per 
capita.  An  allotment  of  80  acres  per  head  is  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  so  that 
there  will  be  left  9*20  acres  to  be  eold.  At  $1.25  per  acre  there  will  be  a  fund  of  $1,150 
to  be  set  aside  for  each  one,  and  all  together  a  fund  of  about  $3,000,000.  Now,  by  the 
time  the  fund  shall  have  been  expended  in  the  way  deemed  best,  to  assist  and  help 
along  the  Indian  farmer,  he  will  have  had  his  own  experience,  assiste<l  by  the  agency 
farmer,  but  the  still  better  schooling— that  of  witnessing  how  his  white  neighbor 
works  his  fHld,  and  how  he  has  clothed  and  fed  from  the  proceeds  of  his  160  acres  of^ 
land  his  family  of  four  or  five  chihlren  without  any  aid  from  the  Government  or  else- 
where. At  this  point  I  would  throw  the  Indian  upon  his  own  resources  and  let  him. 
'*sink  or  swim  "  as  he  himself  elects. 

This  arrangement,  too,  would  settle  the  trouble  about  Indian  leases  of  grass  landa 
and  trespassing  cattle.    All  persons  agree  that  the  lands  must  be  utilized,  and  it  is. 
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evident  that  the  Indians  themselves  cannot  make  use  of  it.  And  if  they  cannot  be- 
leased  b^  the  Indians  for  grazing  purposes,  then  trespassing  cattle  will  overrun  th& 
reservation  and  consume  the  gi'ass  any  way.  Experience  has  shown  that  an  army 
would  be  required  to  keep  the  thousands  of  heads  of  cattle  held  just  on  the  border^ 
from  crossing  the  imaginary  line  and  entering  the  reservation. 

The  presence  of  these  trespassing  cattle  will,  of  course,  always  have  a  tendency  to 
demoralize  the  Indians,  by  tempting  them  to  depredate  upon  the  herds  under  the 
plea  that  the  cattle  were  stealing  their  grass.  The  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  as- 
I  have  suggested,  seems  to  me  will  solve  the  whole  trouble,  and  finally  settle  the  In- 
dian problem,  and  remove  a  great  weight  and  responsibility  from  the  Government* 
Then  we  would  have  no  more  Indian  wars,  and  the  **  Wild  West"  would  be  changed 
into  a  country  of  settlers  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  HUNT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Osage  Agency,  August  20, 1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  office  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my 
seventh  annual  report  of  this  agency,  situated  south  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  west  of 
the  96th  principal  meridian,  and  east  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  River,  comprising  an 
area  of  1,570,196  acres,  and  occupied  by  the  Osage,  Kaw,  and  part  of  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians. The  reservation  was  purchased  of  the  Cherokees  by  the  Osages,  as  they  claim, 
with  the  specific  understanding  that  they  should  have  a  title  to  the  same  in  "  fee"" 
from  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Ten  years  after  the  land  was  purchased  and  paid  for  with 
Osage  funds,  throng  which  time  they  were  clamoring  for  a  deed,  Congress,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Osages,  demanded  a  deed  to  Osage  lands  to  be  made  to  the 
United  States,  in  trust,  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  this- 
office.  On  presenting  this  to  the  Osage  council  they  were  much  disappointed,  and 
asked  that  the  paper  be  returned,  and  a  request  made  for  a  deed  such  as  had  beei^ 
promised  them  when  the  land  was  i)urchased. 

The  Osages  numbered  in  June  26,  1885,  1,547,  of  which  1,170  were  full  and  377 
mixed  blood.  The  full  bloods  mostly  cling  to  their  blanket  dress,  converse  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  are  indolent  in  their  habits,  the  men  lounging  about  their  lodges- 
or  houses  most  of  the  time,  allowing  the  women  to  do  most  of  the  work.  The  mixed 
bloods  all  wear  citizen's  dress,  speak  English,  and  are  all  to  some  extent  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock-raising. 

The  Kaws  numbered  225,  of  which  173  were  full  and  52  were  mixed  bloods.  The 
full  bloods  keep  up  their  reputation  for  wandering  about,  visiting  other  Indians  and 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  smoking  ponies,  and  begging,  whichever  seems 
best  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view — that  is,  getting  a  living  without  physical  exertion. 
When  at  home,  they  display  a  commendable  energy  in  trying  to  raise  something  to- 
subsist  on. 

A  few  of  the  Quapaws  still  remain  on  this  reservation,  living  in  huts  and  farming 
small  patches.  They  also  get  some  employment  from  the  Osages.  They  are  satisfied  witE 
small  things;  can  dance,  and  bo  apparently  happy  if  they  have  but  one  meal  in  the 
house,  and  that  one  on  the  table.  They  have  never  received  any  benefit  from  their 
own  reservation,  all  proceeds  therefrom  being  taken  by  the  few  who  remain  at  Qua- 
paw agency.  They  should  be  returned  or  their  reservation  sold  and  the  proceeds  di- 
vided per  capita  among  them. 

INDIAN  FARMING. 

With  the  full-blood  Osages  it  is  a  failure,  at  least  with  the  present  generation,  as- 
they  look  upon  work  as  degrading,  and  to  plow  and  hoe  only  fit  occupations  for  poor 
white  men  who  have  to  work  for  a  living,  and  they  are  careful  to  impress  this  idea 
on  the  minds  of  their  children.  They  alfmanaj^e  to  plant  small  patches  of  corn  and 
vegetables,  and  if  their  duties  as  consistent  Indians  are  not  too  pressing,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  stronger  and  more  energetic  members  of  the  family  (the  women)  they 
manage  to  raise  a  fair  crop,  which  they  dry  and  otherwise  prepare  for  winter. 

The  Kaws  have  better  fields  and  generally  raise  considerable  com  and  vegetables- 
They  sufi'er  from  late  planting  and  proper  care ;  from  their  ponies  being  poor  in  the 
spring,  and  inattention  to  cultivating  at  the  proper  time.  The  mixed  bloods  are 
most  all  farming  to  some  extent,  and  many  of  them,  with  the  assistance  of  white  men^ 
have  good  farms  and  raise  large  crops  of  corn  and  millet. 

Stock-raising  should  be  the  business  of  this  country,  as  beef  can  be  produced  here 
very  cheaply.  A  number  of  the  Indians  have  herds  of  cattle  and  most  of  them  have 
plenty  of  hogs.    They  shonld  take  better  care  of  them  and  pay  more  attention  to  keep 
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up  the  stock.  All  have  more  or  less  ponies,  in  which  they  take  great  pride.  While 
«tock  will  do  well  for  eight  or  nine  months  m  the  year,  yet  more  care  should  be  taken 
to  prepare  feed  for  the  remaining  three  or  fonr  months.  Indians  and  others  that  have 
haa  stock  in  this  country  have  suffered  greatly  the  past  year  for  want  of  suffioient 
feed  to  tide  them  over  the  cold  winter.  Perhaps  one  year  in  three  stock  will  get 
through,  but  they  are  in  poor  condition  to  take  food  in  the  spring.  The  Indians  are 
beginning  to  learn  this,  and  more  hay  is  being  put  up  this  fall  than  was  ever  known 
before.  A  large  number  of  full  bloods  have  purchased  new  machines  and  are  cutting 
for  themselves  and  neighbors. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

I  harve  long  believed  that  to  educate  the  Indian  was  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
much  perplexed  Indian  problem,  and  am  more  fully  convinced  that,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment is  looking  after  their  interests  in  other  directions,  ample  provision  should 
l>e  made  for  the  education  of  eveiy  Indian  child,  and  they  be  compelled,  if  necessary, 
to  comply  with  such  provision.  If  this  were  carried  out,  in  one  generation  the  Indiana 
would  be  an  English-speaking  people,  acquainted  with  the  labors,  habits,  and  means 
of  our  self-sustaining,  self-governing  race.  They  would  then  be  ready  for  citizen- 
ship, and  should  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  earning  their  own  livelihood. 

With  the  above  idea  in  view  I  secured  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  "  education 
law  "  by  the  Osages,  penalties,  pertaining  only  to  their  annuity  rights.  In  my  laat 
jmnual  report  I  noticed  the  progress  as  a  result  of  this  law  as  far  as  the  opening  of 
the  school  September  1,  1884. 

The  agency  school  soon  became  overcrowded.  I  first  sent  50  children  to  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  then  15  to  Osage  Mission  Kansas,  and  30  to  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
We  still  had  more  in  school  than  could  be  accommodated  comfortably.  A  day-school 
was  then  organized  on  Bird  Creek  by  some  of  the  citizens,  and  a  number  of  young 
scholars  taken  out  and  placed  there.  Also  16  children  were  sent  to  Houghton,  Iowa ; 
making  a  total  of  over  120  taken  from  the  agency  school  during  the  year,  and  still  the 
school  was  full  nearly  all  the  time.  During  the  entire  year  the  results  were  beyond 
my  fondest'anticipations.  The  Indians  soon  learned  that  if  they  wanted  a  child  for  a 
few  days  for  any  special  reason  they  must  first  obtain  an  order  for  it  from  the  office. 

At  Kaw  the  regulation  of  the  Indian  office  was  equally  as  effective  of  good  results, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  the  vantage-ground  is  not  lost,  the  children  of  this 
agency  will  practically  all  in  ten  years  secnre  a  common-school  education.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Government  can  afford  to  let  the  opportunity  pass. 

WATER-SUPPLY. 

For  years  we  have  been  trying  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  for  the  schools,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  striking  a  vein  of  good  water  sufficient  for  all  purposes  near  the 
•center  of  the  village.  Having  on  hand  a  steam-pump,  I  erected  a  500-barre]  tank  on 
a  stone  tower  20  feet  high,  on  the  hill  or  plain  upon  which  the  school  buildings  and 
agent's  residence  are  situated,  and  with  a  system  of  pipes  water  is  furnished  to  almost 
any  part  of  these  buildings ;  have  also  laid  mains  and  placed  hydrants  to  all  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings  in  the  village  below,  having  about  90  feet  pressure,  which  gives 
^ood  security  from  fire.  The  steam-pump  is  also  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  utilised  at 
twenty  minutes*  notice,  and  increases  the  force  of  the  water-pressure  to  any  extent 
the  pipes  will  bear.  There  is  in  all  nearly  three- fourths  of  a  mile  of  pipe,  all  the  work 
heing  done  by  agency  mechanics,  except  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  $600. 

LEASES  TO   CATTLEMEN. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  these  leases  were  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency  for 
two  reasons :  first,  that  they  might  derive  a  revenue  from  a  portion  of  their  reservation 
that  they  did  not  require  for  their  present  use;  and,  second,  as  a  means  of  protection 
from  the  promiscuous  grazing  of  their  lands  by  cattle  owned  by  parties  living  along  the 
borders  of  the  reservation  that  allowed  their  cattle  to  run  at  will.  As  a  result  of  the 
system,  the  Indians  have  received  during  the  past  year  more  than  ten  times  the  amount 
•ever  received  in  any  one  year  prior  to  the  granting  of  these  leases,  and  to  my  knowl- 
-edge  there  is  not  a  herd  of  foreign  cattle  on  the  reservation  outside  the  pastures. 
Many  fanatics  have  filled  the  newspapers  of  the  country  for  months  past  with  sen- 
sational articles,  stating  how  the  poor  Indian  was  being  crowded  off  from  his  ran^, 
and  would-be  philanthropists  have  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  poor  Indian 
ponies  that  must  suffer  and  die  because  the  white  man's  cattle  were  allowed  to  eat 
up  all  the  grass.  I  can  assure  all  such  troubled  spirits  that  I  can  take  them  a  week's 
ride  over  the  million  acres  inclosed  by  these  pastures,  and  reserved  by  the  Indians  for 
their  own  use,  where  the  grass  is  belly-deep  to  horses,  in  which  they  cannot  discern 
-the  trail  of  a  pony  or  cow  the  past  summer,  all  of  which  will  be  burned  this  atitamn 
unutilized. 
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UNITED  STATES  CITIZENS. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  questions  dow  before  these  IndiaDs  is  the  presence  on  the  reeer- 
iratiouof  a  large  namber  of  United  States  citizens  under  the  ^nise  of  laborers,  farmers, 
•&.C.  There  never  has  l^een  a  time  during  the  history  of  this  agency  bnt  that  a  few 
•citizens  have  been  employed  by  the  Osages  along  the  border  to  assist  them  in  the 
opening  of  farms  and  caring  for  crops  and  stock.  As  the  success  of  these  has  been  wit- 
nessed by  those  living  a  little  farther  in  the  nation,  they  too  have  secnred  such  serv- 
ice. A  number  of  times  during  the  past  seven  years  they  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  police,  only  to  return  again  and  biing  a  friena  with  them.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  both  the  members  of  the  nation  and  the  United 
•States  citizens  are  to  blame  for  their  presence,  as  the  latter  have  pressed  in  regardless 
of  office  instructions,  and  the  former  as  persistently  guaranteed  that  all  was  nght,  in 
order  to  secure  their  services.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  matter  has  reached  that 
point  where  it  must  be  controlled,  or  the  Indians  will  soon  find  that  they  have  prac- 
tically lost  their  reservation.  Many  of  them  fully  realize  this,  and  are  anxious  that  a 
system  of  permits  be  authorized  where  by  they  may  secure  the  desired  laborer  and  yet 
be  freed  from  the  pressure  that  is  now  upon  them. 

In  general  the  health  of  the  Indians  the  past  year  has  been  reasonably  good,  al- 
though the  death  rate  far  exceeds  the,  increase,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  so  long 
as  they  cling  to  their  present  habits.  They  seem  to  fall  easy  victims  to  diseases  that 
we  are  generally  able  to  control  with  good  nursing.  The  medicine  men  that  hold  an 
iron  hand  over  them  are  a  fraud,  both  as  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  teachers  of 
religion,  which  they  combine. 

During  the  year  a  hospital  has  been  erected  for  the  school,  capable  of  accomodating 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  patients,  and  has  proven  a  great  benefit,  as  children  have  done 
much  better  removed  from  school  building  than  formerly. 

As  I  am  about  to  leave  the  service,  I  can  but  reflect  over  the  seven  years  spent  at 
this  agency,  and  while  there  has  not  been  as  much  accomplished  as  I  could  have 
hoped,  yet  I  believe  there  has  been  some  progress  made  toward  placing  these  Indians 
in  a  position  where  they  can  become  a  part  of  our  self-sustaining,  self-governing  com- 
munity. As  a  few  special  features  of  encouragement,  I  will  mention  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  issue  of  rations,  and  free  shops,  which  encourage  idleness  and  profligacy: 
the  compiling  and  adoption  of  a  code  of  laws  which  provide  for  an  elective  council 
to  represent  the  nation  in  all  matters  of  business,  thus  practically  overthrowing  the 
old  chief  rule ;  and  the  establishment  of  courts  for  the  settlement  of  all  personal  diffi- 
culties ;  the  building  for  almost  every  family  of  a  comfortable  house  on  claims  selected 
by  themselves,  thus  breaking  up  the  old  town  life ;  the  passage  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws,  by  which  nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age  have  been  placed  in  school, 
and  many  other  evidences  of  progress,  which  comes  very  slow,  however,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  no  marvelous  revolution  will  be  accomplished  with  the  present  gen- 
eration ;  but  much  should  and  I  believe  can  be  accomplished  with  the  children  by  keep- 
ing them  in  school,  and  as  much  as  possible  for  a  series  of  years  from  their  parents 
and  friends  who  would  encourage  them  to  keep  up  their  Indian  life.  With  all  the 
cares  and  perjilexities  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  an  agency,  I  have  found  much 
to  enjoy,  as  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  notice  every  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
these  children  of  the  forest,  and  administer  to  their  wants. 

As  I  retire  I  can  but  express  my  thanks  to  the  Indian  Bureau  for  their  cordial  sup- 
port through  all  these  years  of  service,  to  the  many  employes  who  have  so  cheerfully 
assisted  in  managing  the  agency,  and  above  all  to  our  kind  Heavenly  Father  who  has 
watched  over  and  cared  for  my  family  and  myself  during  our  sojourn  here. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  J.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PoNCA,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency, 

August  20,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  office  circular  of  July  1,  1885,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  several  tribes  of  In- 
dians connected  with  this  agency. 

The  year  has  been  quiet  and  uneventful,  and  there  is  no  circnmstance  of  particular 
significance  to  record.  The  Indians  on  all  the  reservations  have  pursued  the  peace- 
ful and  even  tenor  of  their  way,  no  act  of  violence  or  breach  of  the  peace  worthy  of 
mention  having  occurred  either  among  themselves  or  in  connection  with  the  whites. 
I  can  rei>eat  with  added  coufideuce  the  statement  of  my  former  report  that  no  white 
community  of  equal  number  can  show  a  record  so  clear  of  violence  or  with  so  few  of- 
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fenses  against  person  or  property  as  these  Indians.  Their  patience  and  forbearance 
under  acts  of  wrong  and  injustice  to  which  they  are  sometimes  subjected  by  a  certain 
class  of  whites,  who  have  obtained  a  foothold  oa4)he  surrounding  territory,  are  really 
surprising. 

In  regard,  however,  to  another  class  of  offenses  I  cannot  sppak  so  favorably.  Their 
morals  and  social  habits  are  abominable.  While  they  acquiesce  grudgingly  and 
under  protest  in  the  necessity  of  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work  and  endeavoring 
to  provide  by  civilized  methods  for  some  sort  of  subsistence,  when  it  comes  to  the 
regulation  of  their  social  and  domestic  affairs  they  despise  the  white  man  and  his 
ways.  In  these  respects  I  doubt  if  they  have  advanced  one  iota  in  all  the  years 
during  which  they  have  been  under  the  training  and  tutelage  of  the  superior  race. 
They  marry  and  unmarry  at  pleasure.  Their  daughters  are  hold  as  legitimate 
merchandise.  Polygamy,  though  not  universally  practiced,  is  considered  perfectly 
prober  and  excites  no  remark.  It  is,  indeed,  practiced  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  su- 
perhcial  acquaintance  would  lead  one  to  suspect.  The  woman  as  a  rule  accepts  the 
situation  with  the  apathy  of  the  race.  Occasionally,  however,  the  first  wife  organ- 
izes a  revolt  against  the  interloper  and  succeeds  in  driving  her  out ;  but  sometimea 
she  is  driven  out  herself,  and  compelled  with  her  brood  to  find  lodging  and  subsistence 
as  she  can.  Some  of  these  are  cases  of  extreme  hardship.  So  long  as  this  condition 
of  things  continues  they  can  make  no  real  progress;  the  emancipation  of  the  woman 
is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  civilization  of  any  people.  Moral  influences  and  the 
example  of  the  whites  have  utterly  failed  to  efl^ect  any  change  for  the  better  in  their 
domestic  relations.  I  thiuk  it  is  high  time  they  were  placed  under  the  restraints  of 
law  just  as  other  people.  I  can  see  uo  reason  why  an  Indian  should  not  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  bigamy  as  well  as  a  Mormon.  One  or  two  examples  would  do  more  to 
break  up  the  miserable  practice  than  all  that  teachers  and  missionaries  can  do  in  a  gen- 
eration. 

Ahide,  however,  from  these  and  kindred  matters  which  afifect  their  moral  rather 
than  their  physical  condition,  these  tribes  have  made  perceptible  progress  in  the 
direction  of  independence  and  self-support.  Of  course  it  has  been  done  under  con- 
stant urgiufj.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  upward  tendency  in  the  Indian  nation.. 
The  very  moderate  advance  these  Indians  have  made  in  the  twenty-five  years  or  more 
during  which  they  have  had  teachers  and  helpers  has  been  made  under  the  constani 
pressure  of  those  around  them ;  if  that  pressure  was  withdrawn  they  would  speedily 
relapse  into  utter  idleness  and  barbarism.  But  the  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation 
is  that  they  respond  more  readily  and  kindly  to  the  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf, 
and  they  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  as  their  muscles  become  inured  to  labor  and 
they  acquire  the  skill  which  practice  alone  can  give  in  the  methods  and  processes  of 
civilized  industry. 

The  statistics  accompanying  this  report  have  been  obtained  by  actual  visitation 
from  house  to  house,  by  personal  inspection  of  the  crops,  and  by  the  answers  elicited 
from  the  owners  as  to  stock  and  other  items  within  their  knowledge. 

THE  PONCAS. 

The  Poncas  are  fortunate  in  occupying  one  of  the  most  desirable  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Territory  or  anywhere  else.  In  beauty,  in  fertility,  and  in  the  natural  resources  of  » 
farming  or  grazing  country  it  cannot  be  excelled.  If  a  community  of  five  hundred 
white  people  owned  their  reservation  as  the  Indians  do,  they  would  in  a  few  yean 
make  it  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  Poncas  in  time,  no  doubt,  will  develop  its  resources- 
to  an  extent  sufiicient  to  meet  their  moderate  re<iuirements.  In  some  respects  they 
have  this  year  made  a  gratifying  advance  over  last  yearns  operations. 

The  corn  crop  especially  promises  a  much  larger  aggregate  than  that  of  last  year. 
If  properly  gathered  and  laken  care  of,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  them  a  fair  supply. 
It  IS  unfortunate  that  the  Poncas  do  not  use  maize  in  the  shape  of  bread,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  raise  and  furnishes  a  more  wliolesome  <liet  than  the  sodden  cakes  of  wheat-flour 
which  they  ordinarily  use.  The  difliculty  of  getting  it  ground,  perhaps  accounts  in 
part  for  their  not  using  it,  as  there  is  no  mill  nearer  than  Arkansas  City,  35  miles.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  if  they  were  furnished  with  a  mill  attached  to  the  saw- 
mill engine,  where  they  could  have  corn  ground — say  one  day  in  the  week — they 
might  bo  induced  to  adopt  eorn  bread  to  a  considerable  extent,  much  to  their  ad- 
yantage. 

Their  wheat  crop  shows  a  falling  ofi*  from  last  year,  but  the  season  was  unfavorable 
for  this  grain.  Considering  the  signal  failure  of  the  crop  throughout  the  West,  the 
Poncas  have  succeeded  as  well  as  any  other  people  could  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. My  experience  and  observation  for  the  last  two  years  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  wheat  is  not  a  profitable  crop  for  these  Indians  to  raise.  It  is  toe 
uncertain  and  too  expensive.  If  they  succeed  in  growing  a  crop,  the  various  expeosee 
connected  with  the  harvesting  and  care  of  it  eat  it  up.  It  requires  about  a  dozen 
Indians  to  take  up  the  grain  alter  a  reaper,  and  they  all  have  to  be  paid.    They  seem^ 
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Tvitl)  few  exceptioDs,  incapable  of  acquiring  the  necessary  skill  to  operate  a  machine 
unless  of  the  simplest  kind;  they  constantly  break  down  their  reapers;  a  machine 
will  hardly  last  tnem  more  than  two  seasons  till  it  is  entirely  spoiled.  But  after  the 
•crop  is  secure,  before  it  can  be  utilized  it  must  be  hauled  to  Arkansas  City,  35  miles. 
andexchan|;ed  for  flour  at  not  to  exceed  30  pounds  to  the  bushel,  so  that  in  the  end 
they  get  but  little  for  their  labor.  Another  serious  drawback  coonected  with  their 
raising  wheat  is  the  thrashing.  The  Indians  never  could  learn  to  run  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine; it  must  be  done  by  agency  teams  and  employes,  and  as  they  insist  on  having 
the  grain  thrashed  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  or  before,  it  constitutes  a  laborious  and  exhaust- 
ing job  both  for  man  and  horses,  occupying  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer.  If  there  had  never  been  a  reaper  or  thrashing  machine  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  they  had  been  taught  to  harvest  their  little  crops  with  a  cradle  and  tread 
them  out  with  horses,  as  white  farmers  did  for  many  years,  it  would  have  been,  I  think, 
^eatly  to  their  advantage. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  stock-raising  is  the  true  industry,  not  only  for  the 
Poncas,  but  for  all  the  Indians  connected  with  this  agency.  Their  facilities  for  pur- 
suing it  are  unsnrp.ossed.  It  furnishes  larger  returns  for  the  labor  and  is  less  subject 
to  vicissitudes  than  ordinary  farming.    But  in  order  to  succeed  they  must  make  better 

? revision  for  subsisting  their  stock  during  the  winter  than  they  have  heretofore  done, 
have  had  all  their  mowing  machines  repaired  and  put  in  good  order, tmd  have  (riven 
them  every  encouragement  to  put  up  this  year  an  adequate  supply  of  hay,  andliope 
they  will  do  so. 

The  following  statistics  present  a  summary  of  the  present  condition  of  the  tribe  and 
the  result  of  their  farming  operations  for  the  past  year.  The  present  population  of 
the  tribe  is  574;  number  of  births,  25;  number  of  deaths,  11;  snowing  a  net  increase 
of  14  over  last  year.  They  have  broken  273  acres,  an  increase  of  205  acres  over  the 
amonnt  broken  last  year.  They  have  built  2,220  rods  of  wire  fence ;  they  have  in- 
closed, including  the  new  breaking,  1,369  acres,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  311  acres. 
They  have  actually  cultivated  976  acres,  being  297  acres  more  than  they  bad  in  culti- 
vation in  1884.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres  of  this  were  sown  in  wheat,  which 
produced  1,905  bushels,  being  275  bushels  short  of  the  amount  raised  last  year ;  but 
in  view  of  the  general  failure  of  the  wheat  crops  the  present  season,  the  shortage  is 
much  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty -four  acres  were 
in  com  and  will  yield  18,850  bushels.  From  personal  inspection  of  every  field  on  the 
reserve,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  average  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  which  I  have 
placed  it,  is  a  very  moderate  estimate.  The  remaining  61  acres  were  planted  to  millet, 
potatoes,  and  a  variety  of  field  and  garden  vegetables,  estimated  to  have  produced  75 
tons  of  millet,  1,375  hushels  of  potatoes,  525  bushels  of  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  and 
other  garden  vegetables,  3,500  melons,  and  5,000  pumpkins  and  squashes. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Poncas  have  not  been  so  fortunate  during  the  past  year  in 
regard  to  their  stock  as  in  their  farming  operations.  The  number  of  both  horses  and 
cattle  shows  a  slight  falling  ofi*  during  the  year.  In  regard  to  the  horses,  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  those  issued  some  years  ago  are  old,  and  many  of  them 
died  last  winter  from  the  etfect  of  the  severe  cold,  and  many  of  their  cattle  died  from 
the  same  cause,  together  with  lack  of  sufficient  provision  for  so  long  and  hard  a  win- 
ter. Profiting  by  this  experience,  they  are  making  unusual  exertions  to  secure  a  good 
supply  of  hay,  and  I  estimate  the  amount  saved  at  750  tons,  which  with  the  stalk- 
fields  and  other  forage  will  be  fair  provision  for  the  stock  on  hand. 

The  Poncas  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  living  without  Government  rations 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  agreed  to  exchange  the  subsistence  usually  furnished  for 
an  equal  amount  in  horses  and  cattle.  This  was  perhaps  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  may  conduce  to  the  general  progress  of  the  tribe,  but  it  will  bring  hardship  and 
sufi*ering  to  some.  There  are  a  good  many  old  men  and  women  who  have  never  made 
any  attempt  at  farming,  indeed  are  not  capable  of  doing  so.  They  will  get  no  part  of 
the  stock,  as  they  could  make  no  use  of  it  if  given  them.  They  have  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence whatever  except  weeklj'  rations  heretofore  doled  out  to  them.  These  simply 
give  up  their  living  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  fortunate  members  of  the  tribe.  They 
will  undoubtedly  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  I  anticipate  a  higher  death-rate  in 
the  tril)e  in  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement.  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  will  show 
an  increase  of  population  during  the  coming  year.  This  seems  hard  on  the  poor  and 
helpless  portion  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  movement  had  to  be  made  some  time,  and  per- 
haps no  better  time  is  likely  to  arrive,  as  the  poor  they  will  doubtless  always  have 
with  them. 

The  school. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  was  conducted  during  ten  months  of  the  year  with 
a  good  degree  of  success.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  any  one  time, 
as  well  as  the  average  attendance,  was  larger  than  last  year,  and  would  have  been 
considerably  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  about  50  of  the  largest  and  most  advanced 
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pupils  went  from  this  school  to  traiuiug-schools  outside — Damely,  to  Chilocco  and 
Lawrence. 

Taking  these  into  account,  a  very  fair  percentage  of  the  children  of  school  age  in 
the  tribe  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  means  of  edncation  daring  the  year.  I  an- 
ticipate, however,  that  the  coming  year  will  make  a  still  better  showing.  The  aban^ 
donment  of  the  rations  system  by  the  tribe,  as  one  of  it-s  good  results,  I  think  will 
have  the  effect  to  hll  up  the  school,  and,  though  the  motive  be  unworthy,  the  good  to- 
the  children  will  be  the  same.     Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  larger  boys  it  was  not^ 

gracticable  to  cultivate  as  large  a  quantity  of  ground  as  last  year;  nevertheless  the 
idustrial  teachers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  little  boys,  raised  9  acres  of  corn  and 
4  acres  of  potatoes,  and  other  garden  stuff,  from  which  can  be  produced  300  bushels- 
of  corn,  about  150  of  potatoes,  and  an  abundance  of  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  toma- 
toes, and  other  vegetables  for  the  children's  table. 

Police, 

1  have  reason  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  police 
force  on  this  reservation.  They  obey  all  orders  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  and 
no  case  of  disorderly  conduct  or  act  of  insubordination  has  occurred  among  them. 

Sanitary, 

The  fact,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  that  the  births  in  this  tribe  have  exceeded  the- 
deaths,  and  that  their  number  is  actually  increasing,  contrary  to  the  almost  universal 
experience  of  Indian  tribes,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  favorable  sanitary 
condition. 

While  a  considerable  number  has  been  under  treatment  at  one  time  or  another  dur- 
ing the  year  for  some  trivial  ailment,  cases  of  severe  and  dangerous  illness  have  been 
very  rare,  and  I  am  pleaded  to  say  that  no  serious  illness  and  no  death  has  ever  oc- 
curred among  the  children  in  the  agency  school.  Notwithstanding  its  contiguity  to 
streams  of  water  and  its  long  warm  summers  the  reservation  seems  to  be  exception- 
ally healthy. 

THE  PAWNEES. 

The  Pawnees  now  number  1,045,  showing  a  steady  decrease  in  population  from  year 
to  year.  The  deaths  largely  outnumber  the  births,  and  it  seems  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  tribe  will  become  extinct. 

The  favorable  change  noticed  last  year  in  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  village 
system  has  continued  during  the  present  year.  Many  who  had  previously  taken  al- 
lotments, but  were  unable  to  occupy  them  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  make  the 
needed  iniprovemcntH,  have  managed  to  get  some  breaking  and  fencing  done,  and 
will,  as  soon  as  they  can  secure  some  kind  of  dwelling,  make  their  permanent  resi- 
dence ou  their  individual  farms. 

Tbe  Pawnees  seem  to  be  a  more  sprightly  and  enterprising  race  than  most  of  th& 
Indians  of  tbis  agency,  and  manifest  a  more  genuine  desire  to  adopt  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  civilized  life  than  any  of  the  other  tribes.  Tbis  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  among  them  several  mixed-blood  families,  who  possess  a  really 
respectable  degree  of  cultivation  and  refinement.  These  have  made  for  themselvea 
neat  and  com^rtable  homes,  and  surrounded  them  with  shade  trees  and  orchards, 
some  of  which  are  already  in  bearing.  They  cnltiv^ate  a  variety  of  crops  and  live 
very  much  as  white  people.  Their  innncnce  and  example  have  done  mucn  to  stimu- 
late the  more  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  tbe  full-bloods  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
of  life.  Ou  account  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  com  crop  last  year  many  of  the  Paw- 
nees were  reduced  to  distressing  straits  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  their 
sorest  need,  however,  they  never  turned  their  eyes  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  nor  ex- 
pressed ad  ewire  to  return  to  the  syHteui  of  Government  rations;  but  strnggTed  manfully 
through  the  winter,  aud  on  the  opening  of  spring  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  plant 
and  cultivate  another  crop.  1  am  pleased  to  say  tliat  their  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  a  degree  of  8uccos.s  which  will  afford  them  abundant  provision  for  the  year. 

The  following  figures  from  the  statistics  gathered  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  clerk  in 
charge,  will  show  the  aggregate  results  of  their  farming  operations  during  the  past 
year.  They  had  in  cultivation  971  acres,  from  which  there  were  produced  l,177bnsh- 
els  of  wheat,  1^5,000  bushels  of  corn,  969  bushels  of  oat«,  100  bushels  of  potatoes, 
5J00  bushels  of  pease  and  beans,  5,000  melons,  :J,000  pumpkins,  besides  a  variety  of  veg- 
etables too  te<lious  to  mention.  They  have  also  cut  and  secured  'SOO  tons  of  hay.  £i 
the  way  of  stock  they  own  300  head  of  cattle,  15  mules,  100  swine,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  ponies.  These,  however,  change  hands  so  frequently,  and  pass  so  often  from 
the  possession  of  the  Pawnees  to  that  of  some  other  tribe  and  back  again,  that  their 
numoer  cannot  be  stated  even  approximately.    They  need  abetter  class  of  noraee  to  iUy 
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their  work  properly.  If  they  had  such  I  am  satisfied  they  would  not  give  them  away 
as  they  do  the  ponies.  They  also  need  assistance  in  the  way  of  building  houses  to 
enable  them  to  permanently  occupy  their  allotments.  One  carpenter  and  one  ap> 
prentice  to  do  all  the  work  for  a  population  of  more  than  a  thousand,  find  constant 
employment  in  the  shop,  and  can  do  little  or  nothing  in  erecting  houses  on  different- 
poiiiions  of  the  reservations. 

The  agency  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  that  used  for  office  and  agent's  resi- 
dence, are  in  very  bad  condition.  Built  originally  of  cotton- wood  lumber  and  roofed 
with  cotton-wood  shingles,  they  have  become  so  rotten  and  dilapidated  Its  scarcely  to- 
afford  shelter  from  the  storms.  By  authority  of  the  Department  I  have  directed  the- 
carpenter  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  the  buildings  needed.  These  are  not  yet 
ready,  but  this  work  should  be  pushed  to  completion  during  the  coming  year. 

School. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  was  conducted  with  energy  and  success  during  the- 
school  year  of  ten  months.  The  children  have  made  a  steady  and  gratifying  advance 
in  their  studies,  in  the  understanding  and  use  of  the  English  language,  and  in  skill 
and  efficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  manual  labor  taught  in  the  school.  The 
Pawnees  are  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  education.  In  addition  to  the  pnpils- 
in  the  agency  school,  they  have  sent  a  large  number  to  other  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  a  more  thorough  training  than  they  can  secure  at  home.  During  the  year  a  well 
was  sunk  and  a  tank  and  windmill  erected  to  furnish  the  school  with  water.  They 
have  proved  a  complete  success,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  in  the- 
buildmg. 

Misiionary, 

The  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  has  recently  placed  a- 
missionary  in  this  field  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Gaddes,  who  seems  in  every  way  fitted 
for  this  important  work.  The  society  proposes  to  erect  a  building  and  make  this  a 
permanent  missionary  station.  There  is  here  a  large  and  inviting  field  for  this  kind 
of  work,  and  I  anticipate  the  happiest  results  In  a  few  years  from  the  labors  of  the 
society  among  these  people. 

Sanitary, 

The  preponderance  of  deaths  over  births  and  the  general  diminution  of  the  tribe  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  is  not  good.  The  trouble., 
however,  is  uot  of  a  local  character.  The  acute  diseases  incident  to  the  locality  and 
climate  are  not  particularly  frequent  or  severe.  But  many  of  the  Indians  are  tainted 
with  hereditary  and  constitutional  complaints  which  weaken  their  powers  of  resist- 
ance, aud  they  succumb  to  attacks  of  pneumonia  or  malarial  fever  which  a  healthy 
constitution  would  easily  overcome. 

THE  OTOES  AND  MI8SOURIAS. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  for  this  tribe.  Indeed  I  feel  compelled  to  modify  somewhat- 
even  the  guanledly  favorable  opinion  I  expressed  of  them  in  my  last  report.  They 
promise  everything  and  perform  nothing ;  they  are  easy  and  good  natnred,  but  intol- 
erably lazy  and  shiftless.  They  are  still  possessed  of  the  idea  that  they  are  rich  and 
do  not  need  to  work.  They  are  sharp,  too.  They  are  willing  to  pay  a  blacksmith  and 
a  carpeutor  for  the  mere  nothings  they  want  done,  and  to  do  all  the  work  in  their  re- 
spective lines  without  askiug  the  Indians  to  do  any  part  of  it.  But  they  do  not  want 
a  farmer,  and  have  made  a  formal  demand  on  me  to  abolish  the  place,  pretending  they 
know  enough  about  fanning.  But  the  real  reasons  are  they  want  his  salary  added  to 
their  annuity,  and  they  don't  want  anybody  around  whose  business  it  is  to  try  tfy 
make  them  work.  It  seoms  exceedin$i;ly  difficult  for  the  Otoes  and  Missourias  to  aban- 
don their  nomadic  habits.  They  will  leave  their  houses,  and  collecting  around  the 
agency,  or  on  some  other  part  of  the  reservation,  erect  a  village  of  tents,  where  they  will 
stay  feasting  and  dancing  until  they  are  driven  away,  only  to  repeat  the  operation  again 
ana  again  during  the  year.  While  the  above  presents,  as  I  thiuk,  fairly  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  tnbe,  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  to  force  work  enough  oat  of  them^ 
to  entitle  them  to  their  rations  under  the  rule,  and  a  few,  notably  the  half-breeds, 
have  shown  a  commendable  degree  of  enterprise  in  cultivating  their  crops  and  ex- 
tending their  farms. 

The  following  exhibits  shows  what  the  tribe  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  farm* 
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ing  and  improvement  daring  the  year.  They  have  nuder  fence  1,140  acres,  321  acres 
■o£  which  wore  in  cultivation.  From  these  were  produced  3,500  bushels  of  corn,  100 
bushels  of  potatoes,  50  of  turnips,  25  of  onions,  1,000  melons,  200  pumpkins,  and  200 
bushels  of  other  vegetables.  They  have  also  made  200  rods  of  fencing  and  cut  and 
put  up  500  tons  of  hay.  , 

LOWER  OTOES. 

That  portion  of  the  tribe  which  seceded  some  years  ago,  and  have  been  living  on 
Deep  Fork,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  reservations,  still  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  return  to  their  own  reservation,  preferring  to  lead  a  precarious  and  poverty- 
stricken  existence,  depending  mainly  upon  the  bounty  of  other  Indians  for  subsist- 
•ence,  who  can  ill  afford  the  draft  upon  their  resources.  The  conduct  of  these  Indians 
in  absenting  themselves  from  their  proper  home  is  due  mostly  to  the  influence  of  their 
chief.  Medicine  Horse,  and  it  is  thought  that  upon  his  death,  which  cannot  be  far 
distant,  they  will  return  and  the  tribe  wiU  be  thus  finally  reunited. 

Sekool. 

The  boarding-school  was  conducted  during  the  year  with  an  exceptional  degree  of 
success.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  progress  made  by  thd 
pupils  was  very  good,  especially  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language,  many  of 
them  speaking  it  quite  fluently. 

THE  NEZ  PERCl^.S  OF  JOSEPH  BAND. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  to  which  this  report  relates  the  Nez  Percys  were  agi- 
tated over  the  subject  of  removal  to  their  former  homes.  They  confidently  expected 
to  have  gone  during  the  fall  of  1884.  Failing  in  this  they  passed  the  winter  in  antic- 
ipation of  a  removal  in  the  early  spring,  and  finally  left  in  May,  1885,  a  part  of  the 
band  going  to  their  old  home  in  Idaho,  and  a  part  to  Washington  Territory.  Under 
these  circumstances,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  they  accomplished  nothing  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  except  to  put  up  a  little  hay  in  the  fall  to  winter  their  stock.  As 
these  Indians  did  nothing  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  in  the  way  of  farming, 
building,  or  improvements  of  any  kind,  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  to  present  and  no 
statistical  statements  except  that  which  relates  to  the  school  which  accompanies  this 
report.  Their  number  and  whatever  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  their  social  and  vital 
statistics  will  doubtless  appear  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  the  respective  agen- 
cies to  which  they  were  sent. 

School, 

The  day-school  was  conducted  as  usual  and  with  fair  success  up  to  the  time  Indians 
left  the  reservation,  the  Nez  Percys  through  all  their  excitement  having  never  faltered 
in  its  support  or  lost  their  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

THE  TONKAWAS. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1885,  the  Tonkawas  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Agency  took  possession  of  the  reservation  recently  vacated  by  the  Nez  PerciSs. 
They  number  ninety-two  all  told,  and  appear  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  them  to 
be  a  degraded  and  inferior  race  of  Indians,  lazy,  filthy,  and  thievish.  They  present  in 
every  resi>ect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  high-minded,  alert,  and  reliable  NezPerc^Ss, 
whose  place  they  will  poorly  fill.  They  nearly  all  speak  English,  more  or  less,  show- 
ing that  they  have  at  some  time  and  place  had  considerable  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  but  it  was  such  intercourse  as  did  them  little  good,. since,  to  use  a  well-worn 
•expression,  they  have  acquired  all  the  vices  of  the  white  man  without  any  of  his 
virtues.  The  Nez  Perc<^s  left  plenty  of  comfortable  houses  to  accommodate  all  these 
people,  but  instead  of  occupying  them  they  all  huddle  around  the  agency,  and  live  in 
ai lapidated  teut«  or  in  booths  miMle  of  lx>nghs  covered  with  a  bit  of  canvas.  Their 
object  in  this  is  to  be  handy,  so  that  when  rations  day  comes  around  they  can  get 
their  grub  with  the  h*ast  possible  exertion.  They  are  very  iK>or,  a  few  ponies  and 
some  worn-out  tents  constituting  their  worldly  wealth.  It  seems  the  tribe  never  own€»d 
a  wagon  till  they  came  here,  and  not  one  of  them  knew  how  to  hitch  up  a  team.  A  few 
lessons,  however,  have  beeuj^iven  them  in  matters  of  this  kind.  They  have  been  as- 
sisted to  break  some  of  their  ponies,  and  seem  quite  interested.  It  is  possible  that 
patience  and  perseverence  may  do  something  for  them  yet. 

In  conclusion,  and  in  quitting  the  B(*rvice,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  profound  sense 
of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  I  have  at  all  times  been  treated  by  the  De- 
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partment.     I  desire  also  to  say  that  I  have  been  geuorally  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  my  employes,  and  have  found  them,  with  few  exception**,  faithful  and  efficient  in 
the  discharge  of  their  several  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  SCOTT, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service,  Quapaw  Agency, 

August  26,  1885. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report 
of  this  agency.  I  aRSumed  the  duties  of  agent  September  1,  1884.  Having  been 
among  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota  two  years  before  coming  here,  I  found  the  duties 
here  differing  very  materially  from  what  I  had  been  used  to — in  some  particulars  more 
pleasant,  and  in  others  not  so  pleasant. 

Eight  remnants  ol"  tribes  are  under  the  control  of  this  agency.  The  Indians  are  all 
civilized  and  competent  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves.  Most  of  them  speak  the 
English  language  fluently,  and  their  communities  in  poiut  of  intelligence  compare 
very  favorably  with  settlements  of  whites  in  the  neighboring  States.  White  blood  is 
so  predominant  in  a  part  of  the  tribes  that  an  agent  has  to  inquire  whether  they  are 
Indian  or  white.  The  different  tribes  agree  with  each  other  very  well,  but  many  petty 
disagreements  exist  internally  among  most  of  the  tribes,  the  Wyaudottes,  Senecas,  and 
Modocs  being  the  exceptions. 

This  agency  is  very  poorly  located.  We  are  4  miles  from  Seneca,  Mo.,  on  the  flint 
hills  of  the  Ozark  range,  with  a  beautiful  prairie  lying  to  the  north  and  northwest, 
which  lets  in  the  winds  and  storips  of  winter,  and  a  thicK  growth  of  brnsh,  scrub  oak, 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  sonth,  east,  and  west,  whicn  shuts  off  in  the  hot  season 
of  the  year  all  the  breeze  we  might  otherwise  enjoy.  I  cannot  write  as  glowing  a 
report  of  this  agency  as  my  predecessor  <lid. 

The  work  of  the  agency  is  too  much  scattered,  the  Seneca  blacksmith-shop  being  15 
miles  to  the  sonth,  over  flint  hills  and  rocks.  The  Wyandotte  school  is  4  miles  south- 
west, the  Quapaw  school  12  miles  northwest,  and  the  Miami  day  school  still  12  miles 
beyond  that. 

Most  of  onr  Indians  are  well  disposed. 

The  census  of  this  agency  this  year  shows  the  population,  by  tribes,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Quapaws 60 

Confederated  Peorias 149 

Miainis 57 

Ottawas 117 

Eastern  Shawnees 86 

Wvandottes - 251 

Senecas 239 

Modocs 97 

Total 1,055 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  good.  The  shops  have  been  rebnilt  during  the 
year,  and  now  afford  plenty  of  room  and  good  aceommodations  for  all  mechanical 
work. 

The  crops  in  this  locality  are  fair.  In  the  low  lands  a  portion  of  the  crops  were 
destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains  and  high  water  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  schools  of  this  agency  deserve  especial  mention.  The  Seneca  and  Wyand  otte 
boarding-school  has  done  good  work,  considering  the  accommodation  in  the  way  of 
buildings.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  can  scarcely  be  described.  The  sleeping 
accdnmiodation  is  limited  to  such  an  extent  that  from  thirty  to  forty  girls  sleep  in 
one  room,  while  from  forty  to  fifty  boys  sleep  in  another.  The  buildings  are  very 
badly  decayed,  and  consequently  are  very  uuhealthy.  We  have  not  sufficient  room 
to  keep  our  clothiug  and  property  belonging  to  the  schools  in  the  condition  they 
should  be  kept  in.  The  condition  of  the  Quapaw  boarding-school  is  about  the  same. 
The  attendance  at  both  these  schools  has  been  very  good.  The  expense  of  maiafain- 
ing  these  schools,  for  salaries  alone,  has  been  this  year  $7,300.  If  the  Department 
would  erect  a  new  building  at  this  agency  suflScient  to  ace  ^mmodate  all  the  children, 
it  could  be  maintained  at  a  cost  of  |4,750  per  year,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  $2,550  in 
salaries  alone  every  year,  to  say  nothing  of  other  expenses.  With  such  a  school,  prop- 
erly located,  the  boys  could  be  employed  to  good  advantage,  both  to  themselves  and 
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tho  service,  in  the  work  at  the  shops  at  the  agency,  and  get  the  benefit  of  mechan- 
ical training  that  they  cannot  now  enjoy. 

The  work  of  the  year  at  this  agency  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  me.  Last  November 
I  organized  thw  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  agency.  Its  work  has  been  very  com- 
mendable. Many  dispntes  and  minor  difficulties  have  been  adjusted  and  settled  by 
the  court  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

I  have  had  a  very  competent  and  agreeable  force  of  em  ploy  ^.s  during  the  year,  with 
one  exception,  and  I  can  say  for  each  one  of  them  that  they  have  done  their  part  to 
make  the  work  of  the  agency  successful. 

The  missionaries  amongst  ns  have,  with  commendable  zeal,  carried  forward  their 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  fruit  of  their  labors  can  plentifully  bo  seen  in  the  houses 
of  the  Modocs  and  others.  Hulda  H.  Bon  will,  one  of  God's  noble  women,  has  worked 
here  during  a  part  of  the  year  as  a  missionary,  but  failing  health  has  compelled  her 
to  return  to  her  home  in  Philadelphia.  We  trust  that  she  may  be  restored  to  health, 
and  that  her  people  may  return  her  to  her  field  of  labor. 

We  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  year,  and  leave  the  past  with  bu^ 
few  regret*. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  RIDPATH. 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  10,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  dated  July  1,  1885,  I  have 
the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 
I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  indicate  in  this  report  the  boundaries  of  the  several  reserva- 
tions, being  a  repetition  of  reports  made  for  a  number  of  years,  no  changes  having  taken 
place  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  each  of  the  five  tribes  is  about  the  same ;  also  Indians 
settled  among  them  from  other  tribes,  as  enumerated  in  my  last  report. 

TONKAWA   INDIANS. 

On  the  22d  day  of  October,  1884,  received  from  Lieutenant  Chandler,  acting  Indian 
agent,  92  Tonkawa  Indians  from  Fort  Griffin,  Texas.  They  were  in  a  very  destitute 
condition.  I  placed  them  on  the  Iowa  reservation,  in  compliance  with  the  Department 
instructions,  where  they  remained  until  June  16,  1885,  when  they  were  moved  to  the 
Oakland  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  m  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office, 
with  all  their  etlects.  Government  stores,  &c.,  arriving  at  their  destination  June  30, 
1885,  after  a  trip  of  thirteen  days,  through  rain,  mud,  and  across  exceedingly  high 
waters.  They  were  very  loath  to  go  to  their  new  homes,  and  did  not  give  their  con- 
sent to  go  until  after  a  delegation  of  their  i>eople  had  visited  the  reservation  and  re- 
ported favorably.  They  se<Mne<l  very  anxious  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
if  properly  encouraged  I  think  they  will  be  an  industrious  people. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  part  of  this  report  is  approximated  from  best  information  to  be  had. 
The  extent  of  the  Territory,  scattered  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  limited  amount  of 
help  allowed  at  this  agency  for  the  labors  to  be  performed,  render  it  impossible  to 
make  an  actual  census  and  an  absolutely  correct  statistical  report. 

BUILDINGS. 

There  have  been  erected  at  the  agency  during  the  past  year  three  frame  buildings 
complete,  except  as  to  painting,  to  wit:  One  carpenter's  dwelling  and  one  clerlPs 
dwelling,  each  one  story  (10  feet),  and  of  same  dimensions,  10  by  30  feet,  and  L  14  by 
14  teet,  and  one  combined  carnenter  and  blacksmith  shop  18  by  40  feet  with  10-foot 
story.  All  of  the  above-named  buildings  were  erected  by  the  agency  carpenter,  as- 
sisted by  the  regular  employes. 

There  also  has  been  erected,  during  the  same  time,  an  addition  to  tho  Absentee 
Shawnee  boarding-school  building,  36  by  100  feet,  two  stories,  the  mechanical  labor 
being  performed  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Collins  under  contract.  The  same  parties 
also  erected,  in  connection  with  the  same  property,  a  frame  wash-house  complete, 
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14  by  20  feet,  one  story,  ami  two  frame  outUoiiaes  6  by  10  feet  each,  ander  instruc- 
tions and  authority  from  yonr  office.  The  addition  and  other  bnildings  are  well  and 
substantially  constructed. 

The  buildings  throughout  theagencj'  that  were  on  theground  prior  to  my  preceding 
report  remain  the  same  as  therein  indicated,  by  adding  to  their  then  very  dilapidated 
condition  the  decay,  wear,  and  tear  of  another  year,  except  as  to  the  old  part  of  the 
Absentee  Shawnee  boarding-school  building,  which  has  been  repaired,  aud  when  re- 
painted will  1)6  in  first-class  condition. 

I  renew  the  sugjojestion  made  jn  my  preceding  report  in  connection  with  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Mission  boarding-school  building,  "  that  a  very  beneficial  outlay  of  money  could  be 
made  in  connection  with  this  property,"  and  I  recommend  that  repairs  be  had  and  an 
addition  thereto  be  built,  as  set  forth  in  a  plan,  with  statement  of  cost  of  material 
and  mechanical  labor,  forwarded  to  you  from  this  office  June  23,  1885. 

BEHAVIOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

1  am  plejised  to  report  general  good  behavior  by  the  Indians  under  my  charge,  and 
that  they  have  made  commendable  progress  during  the  past  year  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, enlarging  farms,  building  houses,  &;c.  The  close  of  this  season  will  find  more 
corn  and  hay  on  the  different  reservations  than  have  ever  been  harvested  in  any  one 
year,  with  an  increased  production  of  garden  vegetables,  although  serious  damage  was 
done  by  the  *'  web-worm"  to  their  corn  and  gardens. 

I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  settlement  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  productive 
lands  of  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River.  They  have  this  year  good  crops  of  sod 
corn.  More  of  the  tribe  will  follow  soon,  and  with  proper  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion I  think  a  few  years  will  find  the  entire  tribe,  comparatively  speaking,  settled 
there  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  those  being  about  the  only  lands  of  their  res- 
ervation which  will  yield  a  return  for  labor. 

SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  the  tribes  of  this  agency  have  furnished  to  the  Chilocco,  Law- 
rence, and  of'er  Indian  schools  at  least  70  children,  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  tribe 
not  furnishing  any ;  but  there  is  now  a  growing  school  interest  amoug  them.  There 
are  about  100  children  attending  school  at  Chilocco  and  the  Indian  schools  in  the 
Stat-es;  an  average  school  attendance  during  the  past  year  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Manual 
Labor  School  of  30;  at  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School  of  32;  making  a 
total  in  school  from  the  different  tribes  of  162. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  kejit  their  school  as  full  as  accommodations  would  well 
permit,  but  with  suitable  conveniences  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  keep  at  least  60 
pupils  in  their  home  school. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  school  has  been  kept  to  its  capacity  without  trouble.  The 
buildings  for  that  school  will  now  accommodate  75  pupils,  and  so  soon  as  school  fur- 
niture is  received  sufficient  to  furnish  the  two  new  school-rooms  the  school  can  be  in- 
creased to  the  capacity  of  the  building. 

Both  schools — the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Absentee  Shawnee — are  now  being  taught  by 
youuj;  Indian  men,  graduates  of  the  Hampton  Normal,  Avith  prospects  of  good  success. 

These  Indians,  excepting  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  averse  to  edu- 
cating their  children  ;  but  they  do  object  to  having  their  children  taken  away  from 
them  while  they  are  so  young  and  sent  **  away  oft"  to  school  before  they  are  able  to 
properly  care  for  themselves.  This  objection  is  surely  prompted  by  parental  love. 
The  trouble  in  keeping  the  local  schooU  full  in  the  past  has  arisen  not  wholly  from 
the  Indians,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  practices  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
schools,  to  wit:  the  sending  of  children  to  the  schools  in  the  States  regardless  of  age, 
and  without  the  consent  in  many  instances  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  thereby 
giving  to  the  home  schools  the  charact-er  of  kidnaping  institutions.  With  proper 
guarantees  to  the  patrons  these  schools  can  be  built  up  and  made  good  preparatory 
schools,  I'roin  which,  at  the  proper  period,  good  material  can  be  procured  for  the 
Indian  schools  in  the  States,  and  good  results  follow.  • 

AGENCY  CATTLE. 

On  taking  <;harge  of  this  agency  April  1,  1884,  I  receipted  to  my  predecessor  for  261 
head  of  rattle  of  all  agen.  My  property  return  for  Juue  30, 1885,  shows  cattle  of  all 
ages  415  head  ;  showinir  a  net  increase  of  154  head.  After  furnishing  all  the  beef 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Absentee  Shawnee  schools,  I  feel  that 
the  predictions  in  connection  with  the  cattle  interest,  made  in  the  annual  report  for 
1884,  have  been  fully  verified,  and  the  small  additional  expense  allowed  fully  justi- 
fied. 
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HOR8KS  AND  MULES. 


Of  the  Uovernnient  horses  there  are  4  that  sboald  be  condemned  and  sold,  they 
beine  almost  wholly  nnserviceable  from  old  age ;  also  1  mule  which  should  be  dis- 
posed of  for  same  reason. 


FENCKS. 


The  fences  at  the  schools  were  reset  and  repaired  dnring  the  past  winter  and  are  in 
good  shape,  but  the  fencing  around  the  agency  buildings,  on  account  of  its  decayed 
condition,  should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  new  material. 


OOVERNMENT  SCALES. 

The  wood- work  of  the  four-ton  scales  is  very  much  decayed,  and  should  be  replaced 
with  new  lumber. 

QAMBLING. 

The  vice  of  gambling  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

STEALING. 

A  great  deal  of  horso-stealing  has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  not  by  the  In- 
dians from  oue  another,  but  by  a  class  of  white  and  colored  men,  who  make  frequent 
trips  through  the  country.  I  think  that  100  head  will  not  exceed  the  number  stolen. 
Two  of  the  parties  (white  men)  who  were  engaged  in  the  stealing  were  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted,  and  are  now  in  the  penitentiary. 

WHISKY   SELLING. 

On  several  occasions  considerable  quantities  of  whisky  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  and  sold  to  the  Indians  by  parties  who  challenge  arrest 
by  United  States  marshals,  and  even  speak  dehantly  of  United  States  soldiers. 

UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  evils  (stealing  and  whisky  selling),  I  suggest  that  a  United 
StateH  comniisMioner  be  appointed  and  located  at  this  agency,  with  one  or  more 
United  States  doputy  marshals.  They,  with  the  assistance  of  a  well-armed  and 
well  organized  police  force,  could,  I  think,  rid  the  country  of  the  disperadoes  who 
infest  it,  bidding  defiance  to  all  Government  authority. 

COURTS. 

The  rules  to  govern  courts  of  Indian  offenses,  as  suggested  by  the  Department,  have 
not  been  adopted  by  any  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency ;  but  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  have 
adopted  a  form  of  government.  Their  constitution  and  laws  were  forwarded  to  yonr 
office  for  approval,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  1^85.  They  have 
waited  patiently  for  the  action  of  the  Department  thereon,  being  very  anxious  to  pat 
their  laws  into  force  for  the  suppression  of  such  crimes  and  offenses  among  themselves 
as  are  not  provided  for  by  the  united  States  statutes.  Not  having  received  any  infor- 
mation as  to  what  action  the  Department  has  or  will  take  thereon,  those  who  favor 
progression  are  becoming  somewhat  discouraged,  and  are  inclined  to  criticise  the  De- 
partment, stating  '*  that  it  seems  like  when  they  do  undertake  to  do  anything  to  ad- 
vance and  better  the  condition  of  their  people  they  are  not  promptly  and  properly 
sustained  by  the  authorities,  but  that  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  non-progressive 
element,  though  lafgcly  in  the  minority,  seem  to  take  precedence  in  consideration 
and  decision. '' 

GRAZING  PERMITS. 

During  the  past  year  grazing  permits  have  been  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Mexican  Kickapoo  tribes  of  Indians.  On  the  10th  day 
of  October,  1884,  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe,  through  a  full  and  unanimous  council  of 
their  chiefs  and  headmen,  entered  into  contract  with  Messrs.  Warren,  Moore  and 
Lambert,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  grazing 
with  cattle  the  north  end  of  their  reservation,  by  metes  and  bounds,  a  tract  contain- 
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ing  200,000  acres,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  March  1,  1884,  for  the  consideration 
of  two  cents  per  acre  and  the  fencing  of  the  t  ntire  tract  with  a  fonr-strand  barbed- 
wire  fence,  also  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  four-strand  barbed-wire  fence  on 
the  west  line  of  their  reservation,  extending  from  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River  to 
the  intersection  at  the  southwest  corner  with  the  fence  surrounding  the  laud  covered 
by  said  permit,  with  gates  in  all  fences  at  all  traveled  roads;  all  fences  and  improve- 
meut«  to  be  the  property  of  the  tribe  at  the  expiration  of  the  permit.  There  will  be 
about  110  miles  of  fence.  The  tribe  have  left  for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes 
about  280,000  acres.  There  is  only  one  Indian  family  living  on  the  lands  covered  by 
the  permit,  it  being  a  section  of  country  almost  wholly  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  permit  was  drawn  up  by  the  tribe's  attorney,  under  the  direction  of  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  council.  The  payments  are  made  semi-annually  in  advance,  on  the 
1st  days  of  March  and  September  ot  each  year,  |2,000  each.  Two  payments  have  been 
made,  the  last  of  which  was  made  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  which  was  not  due  until 
September  1,  but  was  made  in  advance  of  the  time  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  tribe,  they  not  having  received  any  annuity  for  more  than  a  year.  The  failsre 
of  crops  last  year  from  drought,  and  the  partial  destruction  of  their  gardens  this 
year  by  the  "  web- worm,"  rendered  them  very  destitute.  The  money  is  distributed 
per  capita  by  their  treasurer  on  the  enrollment  of  the  tribe. 

The  Mexican  Kickapoos  entered  into  contract  with  Messrs.  Childs  &  Scott,  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1885,  granting  to  them  permission  to 
^aze  cattle  upon  their  reservation  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  July  8,  I8b5  (reserr- 
ing  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes  all  lands  necessary  for  their  own  use),  for 
the  consideration  of  |5,(X)0  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  and  all 
improvements  made  by  the  lessees  at  the  expiratiou^of  the  lease  to  be  the  property  of 
the  tribe. 

Messrs.  Townsend  &  Pickett  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1885,  made  a  payment  of 
$2,500  to  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  on  their  grazing  lease,  the  money  being  distributed 
per  capita. 

Owing  to  the  quality  of  the  ranges  leased,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Indians  are  re- 
ceiving a  fair  compensation  for  the  privileges  granted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
what  these  leases  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  Indians.  They  derive  a  revenue  from 
that  which  has  been  an  entire  loss  to  them  heretofore,  being  consumed  by  foreign 
stock  without  compensation,  and  by  fire  each  and  every  year.  Their  interests  to  a 
certain  extent  are  mutual  with  the  lessees',  thereby  receiving  considerable  protection. 
They  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  practical  management  of  an  industry  most 
suitable  to  their  country,  that  of  stock-raising.  It  is  a  start  in  the  direction  of  self- 
support,  looking  to  the  soil  therefor,  with  more  certainty  than  the  chase  as  a  means 
of  support.  It  gives  them  business  ideas  ami  a  conception  of  the  value  of  their  es- 
tates, thus  tending  to  elevate  them  from  wards  to  men^  I  believe  that  the  Indian 
can  be  progressed  rapidly  by  allowing  him  privileges  in  the  control  of  his  land  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  (except  as  to  sale  thereof),  to  make  restricted  leases  to  citizens 
for  agricultural  purposes  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  their  agent,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  they  ever  succeed  in  opening  up  farms  of  any  extent.  Without  money, 
stock,  agricultural  implements,  or  skill,  how  can  they  f  Thus  they  would  be  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  practical  farming  and  in  every-day  communication  with  hon- 
est, law-abiding  citizens,  bringing  civilization  to  them  sure  and  certain,  but  so  grad- 
ually that  their  prejudices  would  not  rebel  thereat.  They  would  soon  be  moving  with 
the  tide  of  progress,  cheerfully  and  willingly.  Attempted  radical  changes  add  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  prejudice  and  superstition.  The  leasing  system  would  bring  the  desired 
changes  gradually,  and  would  rid  their  country  of  thieves  and  gamblers,  largely  their 
present  associates  and  advisers,  a  class  of  men  who  have  no  respect  whatever  for 
honesty,  morality,  Christianity,  society,  or  good  government. 

CASH   ANNl'ITIES. 

If  the  cash  annuities  could  be  paid  in  installments  of  three  or  five  years  instead  of 
semi-annually,  good  results  would  follow,  thus  providing  them  at  one  time  with  suf- 
ficient means  to  engage  in  profitable  pursuits.  Necessity  would  teach  the  profligate 
ones  the  importance  of  economizing  their  money  by  the  time  the  second  payment 
rolle<l  around.  Throw  more  responsibilities  on  to  them,  give  them  more  fully  the 
management  of  their  business  interests,  more  fully  the  personal  control  of  their  lands, 
and  better  guarantees  of  ownership  ;  then  the  mountain  of  fear  and  prejudice  will  be 
removed. 

ARABLK   LAND. 

The  agricultural  or  arable  lands  of  the  different  reservations  composing  this  agency 
will  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  thereof.  I  believe  that  s<jven  per  cent,  is  a  liberal  esti- 
mate; the  remaining  ninety-three  per  cent,  being  fit  for  grazing  purposes  only,  and 
can  be  classed  as  fair  summer  range,  being  limite<l  as  to  the  winter  grasses. 
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SANITARY. 


The  sanitary  practices  are  not  good,  but  are  improving.  A  very  great  number  are 
now  suffering  with  malarial  diseases,  to  that  extent  that  our  schools  will  not  fill  as 
rapidly  as  usual,  I  fear. 


MISSIONARY  WORK. 


Relative  to  the  missionary  work,  I  submit  herewith  reports  of  Revs.  William  Horr 
(an  ludiau  missionary)  and  Franklin  Elliott. 

ADDITIONAL  FARMKR.  i 

The  additio'nal  farmer  not  being  subject  to,  but  under  instructions  of,  the  depart- 
ment, advisory  only  with  the  agent  relative  to  his  duties  nnder  his  position  ana  the 
execution  thereof,  renders  it  virtually  a  sinecure  position. 

EMPLOYES. 

Of  the  twenty- two  employes,  agency  and  school,  twelve  are  Indians.  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  limited  number  of  employes  for  the  amount  of  work  thai 
should  be  performed  to  make  the  service  efficient  and  effective ;  also  to  the  great 
need  of  a  physician  for  the  Absent  Shawnee  school  and  the  Absent  Shawnee  and  Mex- 
ican Kickapoo  tribes  of  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

ISAAC  A.  TAYLOR, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Tekritory, 

July  6,  1885. 

Sir:  The  missionary  work  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  of  Indians  at  this  agency  is  io 
charge  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  under  my  direction.  I  have  been  earn- 
estly devoting  my  time  to  tbe  work  assigned  to  me,  and  zealous  in  my  efforts  to  pro- 
mote both  the  temporal  aud  spiritual  welfare  of  those  committed  to  ray  care.  Relig- 
ious services  are  held  iu  a  neat  chapel  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening  at  early 
candle-light  of  each  Sabbath  during  the  year.  A  Sabbath  school  is  conducted  in  con- 
nectiou  with  the  religious  services,  com  posed  principally  of  Indian  children.  lam 
glad  that  signs  of  progress  are  visible ;  however,  the  work  is  slow,  requiring  patience 
and  zeal. 

The  membership  is  small — about  eighteen.     I  live  in  the  hope  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  the  Sac  aud  Fox  Indians  of  this  agency  will  fully  adopt  civilization 
and  Christianity,  laying  aside  all  of  their  old  ways  of  living  and  worship. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  HURR, 

Missionary* 
Maj.  I.  A.  Taylor, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Siiawnektown,  Indian  Territory, 

July  7, 1885. 

Sir:  I  can  report  a  church  membership  at  this  place  of  about  fifty,  in  which  are 
represented  the  three  races — whites,  blacks,  Indians;  and  of  the  latter,  four  tribes, 
mostly  half-breeds,  Pottawatoinies,  Shawnees,  Ottawas,  and  Kickapoos.  These  mem- 
bers are  very  much  scattered,  many  of  them  beyond  the  reach  of  pastoral  care,  a  re- 
sult of  the  unsettled  condition  and  wan<iering  disposition  of  many  of  them,  which 
renders  our  organization  weaker  than  its  members  wouhl  indicate. 

While  some  by  wavering  lives  and  occasional  glaring  inconsistencies  bring  reproach 
upon  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the  greater  number  are  worthy  christians,  leading  con- 
sistent lives  and  exercising  a  wholesomi^  iufinence  over  those  around  them. 

Thongh  we  have  not  made  as  rapid  ))rogress  as  we  shonld  like,  there  has  been  con- 
siderablfi  gain  (hiring  the  year,  not  thi*  least  important  of  which  is  the  addition  of 
six  Indian  members  and  the  erection  of  a  neat,  commodious  house  of  worship. 
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There  are  some  hindrances  to  christian  work  which  might  be  removed  by  placing 
the  In<lian  in  possession  of  all  that  is  dne  him,  pushing  him  outonhis  own  resources, 
giving  him  to  understand  that  he  must  sustain  himself  or  perish,  and  making  him 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  white  brothers.  Such  a  course  would  certainly  prove  a 
powerful  adjunct  in  building  up  an  intelligent  robust  Christianity  among  that  race. 
A  people  will  develo}>  in  proportion  to  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  them  and  the 
extent  of  the  civilizing  influences  thrown  around  them.  The  unsettled  state  of  the 
Pottawatoiniesand  Absentee  Shawnees  has  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  christian  work 
among  them,  but  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  your  policy  toward  them  has  in 
that  respect  wrought  a  remarkably  rapid  change  for  the  better. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  valuable  aid  and  enconr- 
agement  which  you  have  very  courteously  extended  to  me  and  the  work  in  which  I 
am  engaged.  I  am  also  very  grateful  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  your  employes  at 
this  place. 

Sincerely, 

FRANKLIN  ELLIOTT, 

Missionary. 
Maj.  I.  A.  Taylor, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 


Union  Agency,  Muskogek,  Indian  Territory. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Agency  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1885.  Having  taken  charge  only  on  September  11,  1885, 
and  only  learning  a  few  days  since  that  I  would  have  to  make  the  report  in  lieu  of 
my  predecessor  and  immediately,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  collect  the  infor- 
mation proper  to  the  annual  report. 


THE  JURISDICTION 

of  this  agency  extemlsover  the  Choctaws,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Semi- 
noles,  commonly  called  the  "  five  civilized  tribes."  Their  territory  lies  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  extending  from  Kansas  to  Texas,  and  lying  adjacent 
and  on  the  west  of  Southwest  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

POPULATION. 

Cherokees    (native),   adopted    whites,     Delawares,    Shawnees,    and    freed- 

men  about..  22,000 

Choctaws  (native),  adopted  whites,  and  freedmen do 18,000 

Chickasaws,  natives do 6,000 

Muscogoes,  or  Creeks do 14,000 

Seminoles do 3, 000 

The  whites,  lawfully  in  the  country  as  licensed  traders,  railroad  and  Govern- 
ment employes,  and  their  families,  probably  number 3,000 

The  number  of  farm  laborers  and  workmen  and  their  families,  under  permit 

of  Indian  authorities,  is  probably 17, 000 

There  are  jirobably  of  euiigrants,  visitors,  and  pleasure-seekers, some 1,.'S00 

There  are  of  claimants  to  citizenship  <lenied  by  Indian  people,  probably 5,000 

And  about  three  or  four  thousand  willful  intruders  ;   making  a  total  popula- 
tion of  over 90,000 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  dittVrent  nations  composing  this  agency  have  regular  constitutional  govern- 
ments. Their  constitutioiiH  are  based  on  that  of  the  United  States,  mutatis  mutandis. 
A  8k<'t(;h  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokees,  their  laws,  and  institutions,  is  given 
as  illuHtnitiv(i  of  the  others: 

The  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  declares,  first,  the  boundary  of  its  lands : 
second,  "that the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property,  but 
the  iinprovcnientH  nia«le  thereon  cind  in  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are 
the  exclusive  and  indefeasible  property  of  the  citizens  respectively  who  made  or  may 
rightfully  be  in  possession  of  them."  No  citizen  shall  dispose  of  such  farms  to  United 
States  citizt*ns,  and  after  two  years'  abandonment  the  farms  form  part  of  the  public 
domain,  and  may  be  settled  and  taken  possession  of  by  other  citizens.  The  property 
of  a  decejised  citizen  is  disposed  of  by  his  will,  properly  recorded,  or,  in  absence  of  a 
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will,  by  laws  regulating  inheritance.     The  laws  make  provision  for  administratoni 
and  exi^cutors  of  wills,  &c.,  the  district  courts  having  full  probate  jurisdiction. 

The  power  of  the  Cherokee  government  is  divided  into  three  distinct  departments, 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  no  person  or  persons  belonging  to  one  of 
these  departments  shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the 
others,except  in  the  cases  expressly  directed  or  permitted  in  the  constitution.  The  leg- 
islative power,  called  the  national  council,  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, called  the  council.  The  national  council  exercises  the  usual  functions  of  State 
legislatures.  The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  "the  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation, '^  who  has  about  the  some  authority  as  a  governor  of  a  State,  exer- 
cising the  veto  power,  pardoning  prerogative,  &c.  He  is  elected  by  viva  voce  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  and  serves  for  four  years.  There  is  the  treasurer  and  as- 
sistant treasurer,  the  national  auditor,  nine  sheriffs,  one  for  each  political  district, 
many  deputy  sheriffs,  one  district  clerk  for  each  of  the  nine  political  districts,  also 
deputy  clerks  and  solicitors  or  prosecuting  attorneys  for  each  district.  The  principal 
chief  has  four  executive  secretaries,  whose  salaries  average  about  $1,2.50  each  per  an- 
num, and  his  office  is  thoroughly  well  organized.  He  has  also  an  advisory  board, 
called  the  executive  council. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  nine  district  courts,  three  circuit  courts,  and  1  supreme 
court,  the  latter  being  a  court  of  appeals.  A  motion  to  abate  or  dismiss  a  suit,  or  demur- 
rer overruled  in  the  circuit  court,  may  be  appeated  to  the  supreme  court.  Cases  involv- 
ing the  death  penalty  are  in  the  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  these  courts  may  be  sued  out  writs  of  attachment,  garnishment,  ejectment, 
&c.,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Cherokee  statute. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  wife  may  hold  property  in  her  own  name,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  vice  versa.  The  constitution  further  provides 
against  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  those  accused  shall  have  fair  trial  by  Jury,  and  all  citi- 
zens shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions  from' unreasonable 
seizures  and  searches,  and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place  or  to  seize  any  person  or 
things  shall  issue  without  describing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  good 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation'';  that  ''no  person  who  denies  the  being  of 
a  God,  or  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  shall  hold  any  office  in  the  civil 
department  of  this  nation."  Freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed  forever.  No  person 
shall,  for  the  same  offense,  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  The  trial  by  jury 
to  remain  inviolate,  and  section  9,  article  11,  of  the  constitution  declares  as  follows : 

KeligioD,  mi  rality,  and  knowledge  beiiiff  necessary  to  good  soTemment,  the  preservation  of  liberty 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edacauon,  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this 
nation. 

The  school  system  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  quite  complete.  The  board  of  education, 
composed  of  three  persons  of  liberal  literary  attainments,  moral  and  temperate,  ap- 
pointed by  the  principal  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  has  entire  charge  or  the 
schools,  with  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  for 
its  own  government,  and  for  the  government  of  the  male  and  female  seminaries, 
orphan  asylum,  and  primary  schools;  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  series  of  uniform  text- 
books, &c.,  and  they  have  accordingly  adopted  and  iiiforced  complete  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Teachers  must  have  proper  certificate  of  examining  board  before  they  can 
be  appointed,  and  as  a  class  they  average  about  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  adjacent 
States.  In  1H80,  December  10,  the  national  council  apportioned  the  primary  schools 
according  to  the  population  at  that  time,  as  follows: 


District. 


Cooweescoowee 

Delaware     

Saline  

Going  Snake. .. 

Flint 

Tableau  ah .   . . . 

IlUuois 

Sequoyah  ..   .. 
Canadian 

Total  .... 


The  enrollment  last  year  was  over  4,000,  or  about  70  per  cent.,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance was  about  "2,600,  or  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population  of  1880, 
when  the  census  was  taken.  This  average  is  very  high,  considering  that  the  chil- 
dren have  to  walk  from  a  cj^uarter  to  4  miles  to  attend  school,  and  is  partly  due,  probably, 
to  the  fact  that  the  law  oi  the  Cherokees  in  paying  teachers  stimulates  the  attendanee, 


Number 

Number 

of  children. 

of  schiiols. 

874 

16 

806 

16 

384 

7 

735 

18 

420 

8 

757 

14 

595 

11 

872 

7 

491 

9 

6,204 
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as  the  salary  is  fixed  at  $30  per  month  for  an  average  of  15  papils  or  under,  and  |1 
extra  per  woutb  for  each  when  the  average  rises  above  15  till'it  reaches  35,  when  |50 
per  month  is  paid,  the  maximum  salary  for  primary  schools. 

The  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum,  where  the  nation  furnishes  everything — medical  at- 
tendance, clothing,  &.G. — is  a  splendid  and  commodious  building  with  a  large  farm 
attach(Hl.  It  can  care  for  about  175  children,  and  does  average  about  150.  Its  course 
of  study  is  from  the  merest  elements  to  a  high-school  course  of  a  medium  order.  It 
had  last  year  at  its  June  commencement  a  very  nice  display  from  the  kindergarten 
department,  introduced  sume  two  years  ago,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  younger 
children,  the  small  full-bloods  taking  hohl  of  its  lessons  with  groat  aptitude,  and  with 
much  more  spirit  thau  they  do  with  the  ordinary  school  branches. 

The  male  and  female  seminaries  near  Tahlequah  have  excellent  large  brick  build- 
ings, with  first-rate  high-school  course  of  study,  with  good  faculties,  are  beautifully 
situated,  and  in  a  nourishing  condition.  They  average  about  1*25  puuils  each.  The 
nation  in  each  supports  absolutely  50  boarders,  and  furnishes  board,  lodging,  fuel, 
lights,  washiug,  text-books,  and  instructions,  for  |5  per  month  in  national  scrip.  I 
have  directed  catalogues  of  the'ic  schools  to  besent  you,  and  desire  to  submit  them  as 
a  part  of  this  report,  as  they  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  actual  advancement  of  these 
people  than  many  words  of  general  commeut. 

The  Cherokees  have  a  national  jail  of  sandstone  rock,  three  stories  high,  under  the 
charge  of  the  hi^h  sheriff  and  his  guard.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  close  board  fence 
about  10  feet  high,  and  has  a  very  well-built  gallows  in  the  inclosure,  which  is  not 
the  worse  for  wear,  as  the  authorities  incline  to  be  very  merciful.  There  are  over 
twenty  prisoners,  who  are  required  to  work  and  who  wear  the  zebra  suit.  There  is 
also  a  national  blind  asylum,  at  which  are  kept  and  cared  for  the  blind  and  infirm 
and  also  a  few  demented  persons.  This  building  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  and  must 
have  cost  $15,000. 

The  ontline  of  the  Cherokees  illustrates  the  general  condition  and  tendency  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes. 

SCHOOLS. 

Mnscogee  or  Creek  Nation :  NatloDal  schools. 

Eufaula  district •. ^ 

Wewoka  district ^ 

Deep  Fork  district ^ 4 

Okmulgee  district 

ArkauKas  district 6 

Coweta  district 1 

All  these  must  average  at  least  20  children. 

Baptist  University,  near  Muscogee. 
Howell  Institute,  in  Muscogee. 
Kane  School,  near  Muscogee. 
Tallahassee  Mission  School. 
Wealaka  Mission  School. 
Levering  Mission  School. 
Asbury  Mission  School. 
New  Yorker  Mihsion  School. 

Choctaw  Nation  have  three  large  academies  and  many  primary  schools  and  missions, 
of  whose  names  and  locations,  <fec.,  I  have  no  data  at  all  adequate  at  present. 

Chickasaw  Nation  has  four  large  academies,  a  number  of  primaiy  schools  and  mis- 
sion schools,  of  which  I  have  no  adequate  data  at  present. 

Cherokee  Nation : 

Three  high  schools,  as  stated, 

One  hundred  primary  schools,  as  stated, 

The  Worcester  Academy,  Vinita, 

The  Biptist  Mission,  Tahleciuah, 

The  Fresbytrriau  Mission,  Tahleciuah, 

The  Moravian  Mission,  Oaks, 

The  Presbyteriau  Mission,  Childer*s  Prairie, 

Episcopalian  School,  Prairie  City, 

Others  of  which  I  have  no  adequate  data. 

• 

A  large  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  natives,  and  the  schools  are  taught  in  Eng- 
lish, though  in  full-blood  settlements  the  teachers  generally  speak  both  languages,  a 
very  necessary  accomplishment  in  teaching  to  those  who  speak  only  the  Indian  lan- 
guage. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  citizens  of  the  nation  are  composed  of  many  classes  and  grades.  The  Cherokee 
Nation  will  illustrate  the  other  nations.     Her  citizens  are  full-blood  Cherokees ;  half- 
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blood  Cherokces  toone  sixty-foarth  Cherokeesand white  stock;  Cherokee  crossed 

on  Creek,  on  Choctaw,  on  Chickasaw,  &c.,  and  on  the  African  stock;  adopted  citizens  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation — full-blood  Shawnees,  full-blood  Dela wares,  full-blood  Creeks, 
full-blood  white  men,  full-blood  African,  and  the  same  stock  variously  blended  with 
Cherokeesand  with  other  races,  including  Cn^eks,  Choctaws,  Osages,  Chickasaws.  The 
much  larger  part  of  the  nation  is  of  the  Cherokee  blood,  about  8,000  full-blood  and 
8,000  mixed-blood  Cherokees,  and  about  5,000  of  the  other  races  mentioned. 

The  other  nations  are  tiot  mixed  so  much  with  other  races  as  the  Cherokees,  but 
resemble  it  in  degree. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  citizens  of  these  nations  needing  attention  badly  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government- — those  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the  Indian  Nations  but 
denied  by  the  nations.  This  class  is  not  subject  to  United  States  law,  because  they 
submit  affidavits  that  they  are  Indians.  The  Indian  courts  refuse  to  take  cognizance 
of  them,  because  they  declare  them  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  pre- 
tending fraudulently  to  be  Indians  in  order  to  use  and  enjoy  India.n  land,  timher, 
grass,  &c..  without  paying  tax.  I  have  been  informed  that  affidavits  were  man a- 
factured  by  some  of  these  over  names  as  widely  known  as  those  of  John  Smith  and 
George  Washington,  either  as  forgeries  of  these  names  or  by  parties  claiming  those 
names,  and  subsequently  uot  to  be  found.  Some  of  these  claims  are  undoubtedly 
fraudulent  and  others  are  just  and  deserving  of  respect. 

This  class,  however,  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  all  parties,  as  they  are  amenable  to 
no  law,  and  when  they  complain  to  the  agent  for  civil  redress  against  an  Indian  citi- 
zen there  is  no  method  but  to  suggest  compromises,  arbitration,  and  gracefully'  evade 
all  responsibility,  as  in  view  of  the  treaties  it  would  seem  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
in  the  agent  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  a  civil  case  between  two  parties  the  GU>vemment 
views  as  Indian  citizens,  and  where  the  treaty  confers  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  local 
courts.  Where  civil  cases  arise  between  an  Indian  and  Uuited  States  citizen,  and  the 
United  States  citizen  refuses  to  keep  his  contracts,  he  may  be  put  across  the  line, 
where  he  may  be  subject  to  the  civil  law ;  but  if  the  Indian  is  at  fault,  the  white 
man  is  advised  that  he  has  no  right  to  make  a  contract  with  the  Indian  citizen,  and 
if  he  does  so,  does  it  at  his  risk.  This  seems  to  be  a  serious  chasm  in  the  operation 
of  law.  Moreover,  an  Indian  may  go  into  the  States  and  get  large  credits,  bring  the 
merchandise  into  the  country,  and  then  pay  or  not,  as  he  chooses.  When  Uuited 
States  citizens  have  married  Indians,  they,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  such  dishonorable  privilege.  Civil  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  placed  some- 
where, that  all  parties  might  at  least  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard.  This  privi- 
lege of  refusing  to  pay  honest  debts  brings  discredit  on  the  Indian  country,  and  seri- 
ously retards  and  interferes  with  a  healthy  intercourse,  which,  of  all  causes,  would 
operate  most  strongly  to  the  development  of  its  people. 

The  most  importuut  matter  to  these  nations,  however,  is  the  settlement  of  the  cases 
of  disputt'd  citizenshij),  as  they  are  not  only  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble,  but  are  in- 
creasing in  a  manner  alarming  to  the  Indian  people.  Active  and  continuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  decide  as  speedily  as  possible  upon  some  plan,  acceptable  to  the 
Government  and  the  Indian  nations,  to  definitely  determine  the  rights  of  cases  now 
on  har.d  and  those  hereafter  to  arise.  The  evils  of  a  large  class  of  people  among  the 
Indian  people  amenable  to  no  law  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  intruders  may  be  classed  into  those  innocently  coming  into  the  county,  not 
knowing  that  it  is  unlawful;  those  fraudulently  pretending  to  be  of  Indian  blood; 
those  ]»ersistentl\  and  willfully  defying  and  evading  the  authorities  simply  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  the  Indian  country;  escaped  criminals  and  felons  from  the 
States  seeking  refuge  here.  Along  the  border  the  intruders  steal  timber  and  coal 
and  use  the  Indian  grass  without  compunction. 

Since  taking  charge  of  this  agency  I  have  suggested  a  plan,  and  am  puttiu^  it  in 
operation,  of  deputizing  several  members  of  the  Indian  police  force  for  each  nation  to 
make  the  intruder  (piestion  their  special  business,  making  a  descriptive  list  of  in- 
truders, and  acting  nnder  direction  of  this  nthce  strictly,  but  paid  a  special  salary 
by  the  nations  for  whom  they  w(»rk. 

The  salary  paid  by  the  Government  of  $8  ])er  month  is  not  enough  to  support  them 
and  their  fauiiiieH  while  riding  constantly  on  this  service  over  a  wide  scope  of  coun- 
try. It  would  not  pay  the  ex])enKes  of  a  single  week.  The  danger  and  labor  must 
be  paid  for  or  else  the  uk'U  cannot  be  obtained.  This  plan  is  practical  and  will  enable 
an  element  to  hv,  controlled  which  has  not  been  controlled  heretofore,  aud  which  ha» 
been  a  source  of  many  serious  difficulties  and  crimes. 

CRIMES. 

Crimes  in  the  nations  are  diminishing  steadily,  owing  largely  to  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  (the  Federal  district  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Arkansas),  is  conducted.  There  they  cai)ture,  try,  convict,  and  sentence 
the  criminal  **  with  neatness  and  dispatch."  It  is  dreaded  by  the  criminal  class  and 
admired  by  law-abiding  citizeus. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  Indian  court*  in  punishing  crime  among  their  own  citizens  is 
gradually  improving,  but  is  as  yet  by  no  means  perfect.  Tne  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts,  however,  reaches  all  classes  except  that  favored  man  the  disputed  claim- 
ant for  ludiaji  citizenship,  who  may  kill  or  be  killed  by  Indians  without  any  court 
exercising  jurisdiction. 

UNITED  STATES   COURT. 

This  court  has  criminal  jurisdiction  over  cases  where  a  United  States  citizen  is  a  party. 
It  has  no  civil  jurisdiction  when  a  United  States  citizen  is  a  party,  which  fact  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupulous  parties  to  come  into  the  Territory  for  the  evasion 
of  their  debts,  and  by  unscrupulous  Indians  to  make  contracts  with  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  get  the  consideration,  and  then  repudiate  further  connection  with  the 
contract,  to  get  credit  from  merchants  in  the  States  and  then  refuse  to  pay  their  just 
obligations.  This  court  should  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  a  civil  nature  in 
which  a  United  States  citizen  is  a  party.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  in  levy- 
ing an  execution  against  an  Indian  citizen  and  selling  him  out,  the  improvement  or 
farm  to  which  he  has  title  being  sold,  might  be  bought  by  a  white  man,  and  that  in 
this  manner  white  men  would  get  located  all  over  the  national  domain.  This  objec- 
tion is  met  by  the  fact  that  noUiing  could  be  sold  that  the  Indian  did  not  have,  and 
he  has  not,  and  h^  did  not  have,  the  right  to  sell  to  a  United  States  citizen ji)ut  only  to  a  cit- 
izen of  his  own  country  or  nation.  In  this  manner  the  execution  would  be  necessarily 
restricted.  Further,  the  usual  homestead  exemptions  shonld  be  provided  for.  This 
plan  would  enable  Indians  to  get  credit  to  prosecute  legitimate  enterprises,  and  would 
encourage  a  useful  and  healthy  intercourse,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  the 
Indian  people  and  advance  their  material  welfare.  The  long  distances  necessary  for 
witnesses  to  travel  now  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  make  the  administration  of  justice  very 
expensive  both  to  the  Government  and  those  compelled  to  attend,  and  actually  oper- 
ates to  prevent  many  crimes  being  reported,  as  witnesses  cannot  aflbrd  the  expense 
of  the  trip  to  Fort  Smith.  If  the  court  were  located  somewhere  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  from  which  its  business  comes,  it  would  save  the  Government 
large  sums  now  expended  in  mileage  and  witness  fees,  and  be  a  great  advantage  to 
those  summoned  to  the  court,  saving  them  lime,  trouble,  and  serious  expense,  and 
would  encourage  citizens  to  report  all  cases  of  crime,  as  their  fear  of  the  cost  would 
not  outweigh  their  desire  to  see  justice  done. 

AGENT'S  JURISDICTION. 

The  United  States  agent  is  kept  busy  trying  to  determine  who  are  intruders,  of  the 
great  number  reported  to  the  agency  as  such ;  then  putting  them  out  the  limits  of  the 
agency;  and,  lastly,  keeping  them  out  with  a  United  States  Indian  police  force,  paid 
$8  a  month,  out  of  which  each  man  must  furnish  his  own  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle, 
pay  his  own  expenses,  and  care  for  his  family  in  a  luxurious  manner,  if  he  choos?s  to 
do  so.  The  United  States  is  available  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  like  using  a  sledge- 
hammer to  fan  away  the  flies  with — strong  enough  to  crush  the  fly,  but  not  nicely  ad- 
justed to  the  business. 

Where  men  are  charged  with  evading  their  just  obligations  by  coming  into  or  stay- 
ing in  the  Indian  Territory,  he  is  required  to  put  them  and  their  effects  across  the 
line,  where  they  may  be  subject  to  civil  law.  He  also  decides  very  many  civil  dis- 
putes arising  between  United  States  citizens  alone,  and  between  United  States  citi- 
zens and  Indians,  acting  as  arbitrator,  and  generally  supervises  the  intercourse  with 
the  Indians  agreeably  to  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department.  It  is  his 
duty  further  to  prevent  crime  and  assist  in  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  criminals,  to 
supervisethe  intercourseof  Indians  with  each  other,  to  pay  out  percapitas  whereit  may 
be  due  from  the  Govennnent  to  the  Indians  in  the  limits  of  the  agency,  and  conduct 
such  investigations  as  may  be  referred  to  him  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Department. 

TIki  Indian  police  consists  of  40  privates  and  3  officers,  who  are  located  at  different 
points  throughout  the  limits  of  the  agency,  so  as  to  make  the  force  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible. Were  the  area  equally  divided  it  would  give  712  square  miles  to  each  as  his 
circuit.  This  police  f(»rco,  despite  its  inadequate  salary,  has  been  of  incalculable 
service  in  impressing  upon  the  lawless  the  idea  that  the  eye  of  the  Government  is  on 
then),  in  preventing  crime  and  bringing  criminals  to  justice,  recovering  stolen  prop- 
erty, <fec.  If  their  salaries  could  b(5  increased  it  would  be  a  wise  economy  in  increas- 
ing and  maintaining  its  effici(^ncy. 

MATERIAL   GROWTH. 

The  growth  of  the  Indian  people  in  material  wealth  has  been  rapid  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  while  during  the  year  just  closed  the  losses  have  been  heavy  in  cattle 
by  comparison  with  other  years,  the  crops  have  been  reasonably  good,  large  areas  of 
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new  land  have  been  put  id  caltivation,  aod  it  is  only  a  matter  of  few  yean  when  the 
people  will  be  a  wealthy  and  strong  community.  The  half-breed  particularly  is  in- 
telligent and  progressive,  surrounding  himself  with  the  comforts  and  refinements  of 
life,  and  using  allmeans  at  his  control  to  acquire  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  acca- 
mulated  wealth.  Leaving  out  his  idea  as  to  what  is  good  for  the  Indian,  he  differs 
but  little  from  his  Kansas  or  Texas  cousin.  There  are  enormous  quantities  of  hay  put 
up  on  the  prairies,  and  this,  with  the  extensive  grazing  and  great  extension  of  farms, 
argues  that  a  few  seasons  will  remove  the  envious  growl  of  the  **  boomer"  that  the 
Inaian  is  not  using  the  land. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  making  the  penalty  of  steal- 
ing timber,  &c.,  from  the  Indian  country,  or  intruding  the  second  time,  one  of  im- 
prisonment. Such  a  law  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  Government  the  great 
annoyance  and  expense  of  ejecting  the  energetic  and  aggressive  **  boomer." 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  action  and  continuous  effort  be  made  by  the  In- 
dian Department  to  settle  cases  of  disputed  citizenship  in  the  Indian  nations,  and 
have  a  settled  plan  for  disposing  of  cases  that  may  hereafter  arise,  and  do  away  with 
the  prima  facie  cases  which  are  becoming  a  serious  menace. 

I  would  further  recommend  the  removal  of  a  United  States  court  from  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  to  Muscogee  or  Fort  Gibson,  with  same  criminal  jurisdiction  as  at  present, 
and  with  jurisdiction  to  cover  all  civil  cases  not  provided  for  by  treaty,  to  the  local 
eourts  of  the  Indiau  nations;  the  increase  of  pay  of  the  Indian  police,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  to  the  Indians  who  receive  per  capita  payments. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  L.  OWEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Tama  City,  Iowa, 

August  10,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  first  ailnual  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  in  Iowa. 

Our  Indians,  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi,  disclaim  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  Sac  tribe,  and  claim  most  earnestly  that  they  are  Foxes  only.  Under  cer- 
tain treaties  made  with  the  Government  over  thirty  years  ago  the  Sac  and  Foxes  of 
the  Missisippi  were  removed  from  Iowa  to  Kansas.  Their  relations  there  nbt  being  as 
pleasant  as  desired  they  returned  to  their  old  home  in  Iowa  and  settled  in  Tama 
County,  locating  on  both  sides  of  the  Iowa  River  some  2  miles  west  of  Tama  City. 
The  main  object  that  they  had  at  this  time  in  selecting  this  particular  locality  was 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  cemetery  where  their  ancestors,  brothers,  and  children  were 
buried  is  situated  here.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  religious  faith  to  guard  with 
fidelity  and  watch  with  care  the  spot  where  their  numbers  are  buried,  and  duriug 
their  stay  with  us,  covering  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  it  is  a  notable  ff^t  never 
have  they  allowed  this  sacred  spot  to  be  entirely  unguarded. 

Early  after  their  arrival  in  Iowa  they  commenced  purchasing  lands,  having  certain 
portions  of  their  annuities  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  until  they  are  uow  the  owners  of 
some  1,340  acres,  all  lying  together.  This  land  is  situated  on  the  Iowa  River  bottoms, 
and  is  valuable  for  grazing  purposes  and  agriculture,  subject  to  the  objection  that  in 
time  of  high  water  it  overflows. 

Uudcr  the  head  of  civilization,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  they  have  made  but  little 
progress,  and  very  slow  progress.  Living  in  the  rude  huts  of  their  ancestors,  cookine 
their  food  from  a  fire  made  on  the  ground,  the  smoke  escaping  from  an  open  root, 
sleeping  on  bunks  of  boards  arranged  like  bunks  around  the  sides,  wearing  their 
blankets,  painting  their  faces,  and  decorating  their  heads,  are  all  relics  of  the  Indian 
life  of  their  fathers,  and  to  which  they  cling  with  wonderful  tenacity.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  adopted  some  of  the  civilized  customs  and  habits  of  their  white 
brothers,  among  which  may  be  noted :  They  have  to  a  great  measure  adopted  oar 
commercial  plans  and  modes  of  doing  business;  driving  good  trades  in  the  sales  of 
such  property  as  they  wish  to  dispose  of,  scrupulously  keeping  their  contracts  for  the 
payments  of  their  d(ibt«,  and  knowing  exactly  the  amount  of  the  same.  They  have 
also  adopted  the  use  of  improved  agricultural  im]>lements,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
whites,  laying  aside  the  old  Indian  hoes  and  spuds,  the  scythe  and  sickle,  and  using  in- 
stead improved  cultivators  and  plows  in  cultivating  their  fields,  mowers  in  cutting 
their  grass,  and  horse-rakes  in  putting  up  their  hay.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  abandon- 
ing their  old  habit  of  **  packing ''  or  carrying  their  burdens  on  their  ponies,  andlnstead 
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are  asing  wagons  for  this  purpose,  owning  now  fifteen  wagons,  wbicli  are  kept  for 
their  own  use  and  purchased  with  their  own  money.  In  years  past  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  letting  their  ponies  run  at  large  upon  their  lands  and  the  commons,  but 
the  demands  of  civilization  with  which  they  are  surrounded  have  compelled  them  to 
build  fences,  which  they  have  done  vear  by  year,  completing  some  oue  hundred  and 
ten  rods  this  year,  so  that  in  fact  their  entire  reservation  is  now  practically  under 
fence,  making  a  grand  and  commodious  pasture  for  their  stock,  which  is  composed 
exclusively  of  ponies  or  horses.  In  their  culinary  department  they  have  also  made 
some  progress,  adopting,  as  well  as  their  limited  facilities  will  permit,  some  of  the 
customs  of  their  white  sisters.  They  make  very  good  bread  and  biscuits,  fair  pies 
and  cakes,  and  most  elegant  soups;  have  a  cloth  laid,  and  dishes  on  their  table  (which 
is  generally  the  ground). 

In  their  relations  with  the  whites  they  observe  the  Christian  Sabbath,  never  com- 
ing to  town  on  that  day,  making  visits  or  traveling  around  the  country. 

In  habits  they  are  a  quiet,  peaceful,  even-tempered  people,  naturally  averse  to 
work  and  inclined  to  idleness;  but  the  present  year  they  have  done  fairly  well  at 
work.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  seem  at  their  best  visiting  the  neighboring  towns 
begging,  or  in  some  shady  nook  about  their  homes  smoking,  chatting,  and  playing 
cards.  They  lack  thrift,  industry,  and  a  spirit  of  progress.  They  have  a  well-de- 
fined religion.  While  not  what  might  be  strictly  called  orthodox,  it  is  wide  apart 
from  paganism.  They  believe  in  the  living  God,  and  seriously  and  devotedly  worship 
Him,  regarding  Him  as  th«>  giver  of  all  their  good  things,  and  the  sure  avenger  of 
their  wrongs.  Thtiir  religion  partakes  largely  of  the  Jewish  character.  Feasts  are 
held  and  prayers  offered  before  their  crops  are  planted,  and  another  series  of  prayers 
and  thanksgiving  when  their  cn)p«  are  gathered.  Blessings  and  invocations  are  said 
when  a  child  is  born,  and  beautiful  prayers  are  offered  at  the  grave  for  the  safe  trans- 
mission of  the  spirit  of  the  dead  to  heaven.  Holy  or  consecrated  tobacco  is  burned  on 
certain  occasions  as  incense,  and  they  have  something  that  profane  eyes  are  never 
allowed  to  see,  called  "Mt^shani,"  corresponding  to  the  Jewish  ark  of  the  covenant. 

The  missionary  work  is  under  the  charge  of  Presbyterian  Women's  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  They  have  established  rooms  in  Tama  City,  some  two  miles  from  the 
agency,  which  are  open  day  times  for  the  Indians  to  visit.  These  rooms  are  made  at- 
tractive with  books,  pictures,  and  an  organ,  together  with  a  sewing-machine,  which 
the  missionary  uses  to  help  and  show  the  women  how  to  sew.  Last  Christmas  they 
had  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  Indian  children,  whereon  about  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  pres- 
ents were  distributed.  The  missionary  also  makes  a  vi.sit  of  twice  each  week  to  the 
agency,  where  she  does  what  she  can  to  interest  them  in  Christian  work  and  thought. 
This  is  a  good  field  for  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  good  work  can  be  done. 

The  industrial  and  day  school  has  during  the  year  done  fairly  well.  Miss  Alice  B. 
B  usby,  the  teacher,  has  done  splendidly  for  the  chances  that  she  has  had,  doing  all 
that  was  in  her  power  to  interest  the  children  also  the  fathers  and  mothers.  She  on 
last  Christmas  got  them  up  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  her  own  expense,  and  quite  a 
number  of  ju'esents.  In  my  opinion  she  deserves  much  credit  for  her  work  here.  The 
Indians  seem  to  have  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  education  of  any  form,  and  per- 
sistently oppose  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  it  takes  much  persuasion  of  both 
agent  and  teacher  to  get  them  to  let  their  children  attend.  Another  difficulty  in  our 
attendance  is,  that  our  Indians  live  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  in  tiiaes  of  high 
water  and  bad  weather  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  those  living  on  the  opposite  side 
to  attend.  But  in  the  main  it  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the  year  our  school  has  made 
considerable  progress ;  quite  a  number  have  learned  to  read  and  made  some  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  geography,  and  in  drawing  some  of 
our  pupils  really  excel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  with  the  new  attractions  added  and  to  be 
added  as  indicated  by  you,  our  school  will  be  a  success. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  our  Indians  is  not  what  it  should  be;  scrofulous  and 
blood  dise:ises  prevail  to  some  extent,  two  of  our  Indians  dying  the  last  year  of  can- 
cer. It  is  my  belief  that  their  condition  is  owing  largely  to  frequent  intermarriages 
among  relatives,  exposure  to  cold,  malaria  arising  from  the  bottom  lands,  uncleanli- 
ness  of  habit,  and  the  need  of  a  good  white  physician  to  advise  them  and  to  admin- 
ister to  their  wants. 

Their  crops  the  present  year  will  fall  short  from  those  of  the  last  year,  while  they 
were  about  the  same  in  acreage  as  last  year.  The  shortage  is  due  solely  to  the  heavy 
rains  and  overflow  of  the  river  on  the  lands.  The  crops  on  the  higher  lands  are  look- 
ing splendid  and  promise  a  bountiful  yield.  I  estimate  that  the  corn  crop  this  year 
will  be  2,000  bushels,  but  with  a  late  fall  and  good  weather  it  may  largely  exceed 
this.  I  estimate  their  products  as  follows :  Potatoes,  500  bushels ;  turnips,  .50  bushels; 
of  onions,  10  bushels;  of  beans,  200  bushels;  of  melons,  pumpkins,  &c.,  100  wagon 
loads. 

In  regard  to  their  present  financial  condition,  they  are  in  a  very  pinched  state. 
Owing  to  the  delay  growing  out  of  the  apportionment  of  their  annuities  with  the 
other  branch  of  the  tribe  they  have  been  without  a  payment  for  some  time.    They 
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have  had  to  deal  with  their  white  ueighbors  entirely  on  credit,  which  credit  is  nearly 
gone.  Their  faxes  are  nnpaid  on  their  lands,  and  are  now  drawing  heavy  penalties, 
and  they  are  in  much  need  of  their  annuities,  which  they  expect  at  an  early  date, 
which  will  greatly  relieve  them  and  put  them  in  good  financial  condition. 

Their  ])opiilation  has  not  varied  mnch  during  the  year,  they  now  amounting  to  380 
in  number. 

I  believe  this  is  all  I  have  to  report. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

O.  H.  MILLS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMISSIONRR   OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


POTTAWATOMIK  AND  GREAT  NSMAHA   AGENCY. 

August  20^  1885. 

Sir:  As  directed  in  circular  lett-er  dated  the  Ist  ultimo,  I  herewith  submit  my  first 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency,  consisting  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes  and  numbers  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies 430 

Kickapoos 235 

lowas 138 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 87 

Chippewa  and  Chnstian,  or  Munsees 72 

Total  Indians  present  on  their  reserves 962 

As  these  tribes  occupy  five  different  reservations  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  they  will 
be  referred  to  separately,  commencing  with  the  most  important  tribe. 

THE  prairie  band  OF  POTTAWATOMIES 

are  located  on  the  Diminished  Pottawtomie  Reservation,  situated  in  Jackson  County 
Kansas,  containing  77,357  ^(/r,  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  a  tract  of  576,600  acres  obtained  by 
the  Pottawatomie  Nation  of  Indians,  through  purchase,  as  their  land  and  home  forever, 
under  provisions  of  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  made  by  those  Indians  June  5  and  17, 
1846.  Not  exceeding  four-tenths  of' the  reservation  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  it 
is  all  splendidly  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  being  covered  with  a  thrifty  growth  of 
succulent  graHS,  even  on  stony  points ;  it  is  also  well  watered  by  two  large  creeks, 
and  several  small  streams  fed  by  springs  of  sufficient  quantity,  and  ho  distributed  as 
to  furnish  excellent  and  abundant  water  for  8to<rk  in  all  parts  of  the  reserve. 

These  Indians  have  one  hundred  and  ten  separate  farms,  or  cultivated  tracts,  rang- 
ing in  area  from  five  to  two  hundred  acres  eacb,  worked  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
families.  All  of  these  tracts  are  inclosed  with  hog-tight  fences,  generally  made  of  rails, 
and  very  neatly  and  strongly  built.  At  each  farm  there  is  a  dwelling-house  built  of 
logs  or  lumber,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  rock.  A  majority  of  the  houses  are  inclosed 
with  neat  fences,  and  their  interior  arrangements  evidence  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  follow  the  example  set  by  their  white  sisters  in  housekeeping,  so  far  as  the 
facilities  afforded  them  and  the  opportunities  for  informing  themselves  will  admit  of. 

These  Indians  own  comparatively  large  numbers  of  horses  and  ponies,  of  which 
five  car-loads  were  sold  this  year.  These  animals  command  liberal  prices,  and  can  be 
raised  with  less  expense  and  care  than  cattle.  Those  who  have  cattle  do  not  dispoee 
of  them,  an<l  are  very  anxious  to  increase  their  number.  All  of  them  wish  to  obtain 
cattle. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  and  long-continued  rainfall  last  spring,  corn-planting  was  de- 
layed nearly  four  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  this,  added  to  the  nearly  total  loss  of 
some  fields  from  planting  bad  seed,  seemed  t4>  preclude  the  possiblity  of  raising  a  good 
crop  of  corn.  During  the  mouths  of  June  and  July,  and  to  this  date,  however,  the 
weather  has  been  very  favouible,  and  the  prospects  now  are  that  an  average  crop  will 
be  raised.  The  Indians  will  have  sufficient  for  themselves  and  stock,  and  some  per- 
haps to  dispose  of. 

The  Prairie  Band  has  about  $()40,000  held  in  trust  and  invested  for  them  by  the 
United  States,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  to  them  in  annuities  for  support  of 
schools,  support  of  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shops,  purchiise  of  lumber,  agricult- 
nral  implements,  i&c,  as  provided  by  treaty  stipulations  and  acts  of  Congreaa. 
Their  annuities  proper,  with  the  number  of  Indians  now  present,  amount  to  about 
forty-five  dollars  per  annum,  and  a  reasonable  portion  of  it  is  usually  expended  for 
stoves,  furniture,  and  other  useful  articles,  aside  from  subsistence. 
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About  two  Iniiidied  and  tifty  Pottawatoraies,  dow  living  in  Wisconsin,  who  left 
here  during  the  late  war,  are  nieml)or8  of  the  Prairie  Band,  and  are  entitled  to  equal 
privileges  with  those  here  should  they  return.  I  understand  that  fifty  of  these  people 
have  nuide  arrangements  to  return  this  fall,  and  that  more  are  expected  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

These  Indians  are  chaste,  cleanly,  and  industrious,  and  would  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  Prairie  Hand  if  it  were  not  for  their  intense  devotion  to  a  religious  dance 
started  among  the  northern  Indians  some  years  since.  This  dance  was  introduced  to 
the  Prairie  Band  about  two  years  ago  by  the  Absentee  Pottawatoraies  and  Winne- 
bagoes,  and  has  sj)read  throughout  the  tribes  in  the  agency.  They  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  religion  as  a  means  of  expressing  their  belief  in  the  justice  and  merc^  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  of  their  devotion  to  him,  and  are  so  earnest  in  their  convictions 
as  to  its  attbrding  them  eternal  happiness,  that  I  have  thought  it  impolitic,  so  far,  to 
interfere  with  it  any  further  than  to  advise  as  few  meetings  as  possible,  and  to  dis- 
countenance it  in  my  intercourse  with  the  individuals  practicing  the  religion.  It  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil,  as  under  its  teaching  drunkenness  and  gambling  have  been  re- 
duced 75  per  cent.,  and  a  departure  from  virtue  on  the  part  of  its  members  meets  with 
the  severest  condemnation.  As  some  tenets  of  revealed  religion  are  embraced  in  its 
doctrines,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  backward  step  for  the  Indians  who  have  not  hereto- 
fore professed  belief  in  any  Christian  religion,  and  believe  its  worst  features  are 
summed  up  in  the  loss  of  time  it  occasions  and  the  fanatical  train  of  thought  involved 
in  the  constant  contemplation  of  the  subject. 

This  band  has  an  ample  school  fund  and  good  educational  facilities,  yet  the  attend- 
ance is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be.  They  have,  without  exception,  expressed  them- 
selves as  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  school,  and  in  council  acknowledge 
the  advantages  of  education;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  and  keep  for  any  length 
of  time  as  many  children  as  the  school  will  accommodate.  The  school,  since  its  com- 
mencement in  1H74,  has  been  attended  by  citizen  Pottawatomie  Indian  children, 
which  has  caused  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Prairie  Band.  These  children  in  past 
years  have  been  reported  as  Prairie  Indian  children,  and  served  to  keep  up  the  attend- 
ance at  the  school.  Last  November  they  were  all  sent  to  Haskell  Univereity,  and  the 
children  since  attending  the  school  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  attendance  this  year,  since  the  month  of  November,  of  Prairie  Indian  children  is 
the  largest  the  school  has  ever  had. 

Whatever  ditterences  of  opinion  ma;^  exist  between  these  Indians  in  regard  to  their 
business  matters,  they  are  thoroughly  united  on  the  question  of  retaining  their  pres- 
ent homes.  Any  suggestion  of  contrary  action  meets  with  an  angry  response,  and 
they  become  unjustly  suspicious  of  any  attempt  in  that  direction.  Fourteen  miles 
of  fence,  inclosing  a  tract  of  about  17,000  acres  of  the  reserve  leased  before  I  assumed 
charge  of  the  agency,  was  cut  and  totally  destroyed  by  white  people,  and  numerous 
depredations  continue  (as  in  years  past)  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  grass  grow^ing  on 
the  reserve  by  farmi^rs  living  contiguous  thereto. 

Intemperance  among  these;  Indians  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  is  now  of  rare 
occurrence.  They  do  not  seek  intoxicating  drinks  outside  of  the  reserve,  and  that 
used  by  them  is  introdu<!ed  l>y  citizen  Pottawatoraies,  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
are  living  on  the  reserve. 

THE    KICK  A  POOS 

occupy  the  "Diminished  Kickapoo  Reservation," located  in  Brown  County,  Kansas, 
containing  19,1IJ7^V(T  acres  of  land,  the  remainder  of  150,000  acres  received  by  those 
Indians,  under  ])rovisions  of  articles  1  and  3  of  their  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
made  on  the  18th  day  of  May.  1^*54.  About  three-fourths  of  this  reservation  is  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  remainder  atfords  fine  grazing  opportunities. 
The  soil  is  richer  than  that  of  the  Pottawatomie  Reserve,  and  produces  tine  yields  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  with  a  moderate  amount  of  labor. 

These  Indians  have  sixty-six  distinct  farms,  inclosed  with  rail,  lumber,  and  wire 
fencing.  A  variety  of  seeds  are  planted  on  the  farms,  and  they  are  generally  well 
cultivated.  There  is  a  comfortable  house  at  each  farm,  moderately  well  supplied 
with  furniture,  and  about  one-third  of  the  farms  have  thrifty  young  orchards  growing 
on  them.  They  are  economical  in  the  use  of  produce  or  money  that  may  come  into 
their  possession,  and  live  comfortably. 

They  have  strong  religious  convictions,  and  have  had  preachers  among  them  for 
years,  who  exjionnd  doctrines  partly  Christian.  The  church  government  is  strict, 
and  exercises  an  elevating  influence  over  about  one-half  of  the  tribe  who  conform  to 
it.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe,  except  those  professing  the  Christian  religion,  have 
joined  the  religious  dance,  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Prairie  Band.  The 
class  last  mentioned  are  those  who  have  heretofore  been  addicted  to  strong  drink ; 
but  thev  have  yielded  to  the  influences  surrounding  them,  and  now  rarely  use  in- 
toxicants. 

They  raise  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle,  all  of  which  they  feed  and  care  for  properly. 
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These  Indians  have  $222,152.87  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  the  interest  of 
which  is  paid  in  annuities  for  support  of  school,  support  of  blacksmith-shop,  and  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  implements,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

These  Indians,  who  hold  their  land  in  common,  are  greatly  annoyed  by  that  por- 
tion of  their  people  who  have  become  citizens  under  provision?  of  their  treaty  made 
May  28,  18G3.  The  majority  of  the  allottee  class  have  squaDdere<l  their  property  and 
money,  and  now  gain  a  precarious  livelihood  by  trespassing  upon  those  who  hold  in 
common. 

Several  horses  were  stolen  during  the  year,  and  the  white  people  living  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  reserve  have  depredated  upon  the  grass,  as  usual. 

These  Indians  seem  determined  to  retain  their  present  homes. 

They  have  fair  educational  advantages,  but  failed  during  the  year  to  improve  them 
ats  they  should.  Their  excuse  was  that  a  teacher  whom  it  was  inexpedient  to  dis- 
charge until  April  last  was  objectionable,  and  then  the  larger  children  were  required 
at  home  to  assist  in  farm  and  garden  work.  I  have  now  employed  a  male  teacher, 
who  has  succeeded  in  gathering  twenty-two  children  since  August  1.  Several  pupils 
from  this  tribe  have  been  in  attendance  at  Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kans. 

THE  lOWAS   AND  SACS  AND  FOXKS  OF   MISSOURI 

are  located  on  adjoining  reservations  in  Northeastern  Kansas  and  Southeastern  Ne- 
braska, containing,  for  the  first-name i  tribe  16,000  and  for  the  latter  8,000  acres  of 
land.  Though  a  considerable  portion  of  these  reserves  are  broken,  the  land  is  not 
rocky,  and  is  of  a  very  superior  quality  for  farming  purposes. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Iowa  reservation  is  fenced,  either  for  farming  or  grazing  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  further  improved  by  neat  and  in  some  instances  commodious  dwell- 
ing-houses, barns,  and  orchards.  With  the  exception  of  about  ten  families,  these 
people  have  adopted  all  the  habits  of  practical  civilization,  and  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  hardships  and  demoralizing  intluences  incident  upon  making  new  homes 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Yet,  in  view, of  the  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  their 
removal  made  by  Congress  last  winter,  it  is  likely  that  their  transfer  will  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  routine  work  of  education  and  civilization  among  them  will 
still  be  in  process  twenty  years  hence.  At  a  recent  vote  taken  by  these  people,  in 
reference  to  moving  south,  twelve  persons  voted  to  go.  These  represent  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  lowas  belonging  in  Kansas,  and  constitute  the  blanket  portion  of  the 
tribe. 

They  raise  a  surplus  of  hogs  and  horses  and  a  number  of  them  own  cattle.  A  por- 
tion of  tht'in  sell  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  the  remainder  have  sufficient  for  sub- 
sistence and  to  feed  stock.  They  also  raise  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  successfully,  and 
are  in  fact  very  hai)pily  situated. 

The  reserve  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  is  about  all  fenced,  and  is 
principally  utilized  for  grazing  purposes,  though  there  are  a  few  large  farms  and  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  proportionate  to  the  population.  They  have  some  very  good 
houses  and  desire  to  build  others,  but  they  have  not  heretofore  taken  the  same  inter- 
est in  providing  for  the  domestic  comfort  of  their  families  that  the  lowas  have. 

For  several  years  whisky  has  been  almost  uninterruptedly  sold  to  these  Indians, 
causing  death  to  at  least  t\\o  of  the  Sacs,  and  creating  contention  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  extreme  poverty  in  both  tribes.  Under  special  instructions  from  the  De- 
partment I  recently  caused  the  arrest  of  several  persons  charged  with  selling  whisky 
to  them,  and  this  action,  in  connection  with  a  close  watch  kept  upon  suspected  par- 
ties, has  produced  a  dittVcnt  aiul  more  hopeful  state  of  affairs  as  far  as  intoxicants 
are  concerned. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  besides  receiving  about  ^00  ])er  annum  as  annuity,  have  abnn- 
dant  funds  for  all  other  ])urpose8  that  ini^ht  tend  to  promote  their  civilization.  In- 
deed, it  is  questionable  if  the  possession  ot  so  great  an  amount  of  money  is  advantage- 
ous to  them.  With  less  they  wonhl  probably  exert  themselves  more.  The  lowas  re- 
ceive about  $A'2  per  annum  as  annuity,  and  have  a  hare  sutBciency  of  fnnds  for  other 
necessary  ]»urposes. 

These  tribes,  in  common,  have  the  finest  school  building  in  the  agency,  with  all 
other  buildings  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  all  their  children  of  school  age. 
No  complaint  can  be  made  against  them  on  the  score  of  non-attendanoe  at  sohocds. 
All  the  children  that  could  be  expected  have  attended  regularly,  and  made  gratifying 
progress  in  study  and  in  industrial  pursuits.  Independent  of  the  attendance  at  this 
school,  there  are  ten  youths  at  Carlisle  and  other  educational  iustitutions  for  Indians 
from  these  schools. 

Three  blacksmith  and  one  wheelwright  shop  are  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians heretofore  named.  The  character  of  the  work  done  at  these  shops  is  the  same  as 
required  in  such  shops  in  good  farming  communities  among  the  whites.  The  me* 
ohanics  employed  during  the  year  are  nne  workmen,  of  industrious  habits,  and  their 
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continnal  efforts  to  please  the  Indians,  by  disposing  of  all  the  work  brought  to  them, 
has  had  considerable  influence  in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  contentment  among 
them.  • 

THE  CHIPPEWA  AND  CHRISTIAN,   OR  MUNSEE  INDIANS 

are  located  in  Franklin  County,  Kansas,  on  allotted  lands,  which  they  hold  by  certifi 
cate  title.  The  Moravian  Church  has  had  a  mission  among  them  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  all  of  them  profess  a  belief  in  th«)  doctrines  of  the  church,  if  not  members 
of  it.  Several  young  men  have  been  educated  by  the  church,  and  one  of  them  has 
recently  been  sent  to  Alaska  as  a  missionary. 

They  have  $42,560.36  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  the  interest  of  which  is 
paid  to  them  in  annuities,  but  no  funds  for  other  purposes.  They  have  adopted  the 
customs  of  white  people  and  are  intermarrying  with  them.  In  my  opinion  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

As  the  result  of  my  observations,  afforded  by  ample  opportunit'es,  I  am  satistied 
that  the  different  tribes  in  the  agency  have  made  substantial  progress  in  the  civil- 
ized pursuits  open  to  them,  and  that  their  assimilation  to  the  usagesof  a  higher  civil- 
ization is  being  accomplished  insensibly,  perhaps,  to  themselves.  After  close  in- 
quiry I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  an  Indian  iu  the  agency  who  disbelieves  in  the 
Creator,  and  their  errors  in  religious  views  are  the  result  of  intense  convictious,  im- 
pelling them  to  grasp  doctrines  seemingly  safer  than  those  previously  entertaiuc^d. 
These  convictions  will  continually  urge  them  onward  until,  finally,  they  will  com- 
prehend and  accept  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  The  best  miudsin  the  tribes  are 
emphatically  in  favor  of  education,  and  with  the  progress  already  made  in  this  di- 
rection the  final  result,  in  a  reasonable  time,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  successful. 

In  addition  to  these  favorable  conditions,  there  is  one  other  very  important  prin- 
ciple to  be  established  before  the  full  and  final  civilization  of  these  Indians  can  be 
attained.  Their  homes  must  be  made  permanent,  secure  against  the  designs  of  poli- 
ticians, the  schemes  of  speculators — under  the  guise  of  actual  settlers — and  the  perfidy 
of  their  own  people.  The  morbid  and  ceaseless  demand  for  Indian  lands  that  forced 
these  people  from  their  homes  fifty  years  ago,  and  since,  is  expected  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  again,  and  if  acceded  to  will  continue  until  the  Indian,  withont  a 
Imowledge  of  civilized  pursuits  or  possessions,  will  illustrate  in  his  abject  condition 
the  inlnstice  of  his  treatment. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  official  courtesy  of  those  in  charge  of  the  office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  have  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kind  treatment  ex- 
tended to  me  by  all  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

Herewith  forwarded,  please  find  statistical  information  asked  for  in  your  letter. 
Very  respectfully, 

I.  W.  PATRICK, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mackinac  Agency, 
Ypsilanti,  September  16,  1885. 

Sir:  I  hav<>  the  honor  to  make  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Mackinac  Agency. 

The  Indians  in  this  agency  are  not  known  or  recognized  by  tribal  relations,  either 
by  State  law  or  treaties,  are  in  all  respects  on  an  eauality  with  the  whites  before  the 
law,  and  scattered  over  the  entire  State  north  of  the  capital  in  small  groups,  no  one 
settlement  exc'ee<ling  200  souls. 

They  obtain  a  livelihood  by  farming  in  a  very  small  way,  fishing,  working  in  the 
lumber,  woods,  and  mills,  berry-picking,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  trapping.  As  a 
rule  they  are  very  poor,  and  the  instances  are  rare  where  one  has  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a  competence.  Had  they  held  the  lands  given  them  by  the  GU>vernment,  the 
natural  rise  in  their  value  would  have  made  thousands  of  Indians  comfortable,  but 
these  lands  were  forests  and  they  had  scarcely  any  facilities  for  clearing  them.  The 
whites  crowded  into  their  neighborhoods,  bought  their  lands  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
crowded  the  Indian  to  the  wall.  Had  they  been  placed  upon  one  reservation,  with 
proper  safeguards  thrown  about  them,  the  Indians  of  Michigan  might  have  been 
prosperous  and  happy.  But  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  as  a  result  the  race 
will  disappear  in  Michigan  within  fifty  years. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Government  is  under  treaty  obligation  to  perhaps  3,000  of  the 
total  number.  These  obligations  are  allotments  of  land,  sustaining  schools,  and  pay- 
ment of  money.  The  Indians  thus  affected  are  the  Chippewas  of  Isabella  and  ad- 
joining counties,  the  Pottowatomies  of  Huron,  in  Calhoun  County,  and  the  Chippewas 
npon  Lake  Superior.  All  others  have  received  what  the  (Government  owed  them,  and 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions,  receiving  no  aid  in  money,  and  hay- 
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ing  only  four  Government  schools.  As  a  result,  in  the  unequal  contest  these  are 
Burely  losing  ground,  while  those  who  are  receiving  aid  provided  for  them  in  treaties 
are  holding  their  own  to  better  advantage. 

During  the  year  eleven  schools  have  been  maintained,  with  an  average  attendance 
but  little  below  that  of  white  schools  in  country  neighborhoods.  Because  of  the 
small  Salaries  paid  it  has  been  my  plan  to  engage  as  teachers  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  those  who  are  sent  by  religious  denominations  as  missionary  preachers  among  these 
people,  if  com])etent,  save  one  school,  where,  the  Indians  being  Catholics,  I  have  em- 
ployed a  Catholic  lady  as  teacher.  Of  course  but  a  limited  number  of  the  total  has 
thus  been  reached,  but  the  schools  are  for  the  most  part  where,  but  for  them,  there  would 
be  no  educational  facilities.  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  schools  has  been  fairly 
successful,  and  some  of  them  are  equal  to  any  white  country  school  in  the  State. 

During  the  year  I  undertook  to  establish  night  schools  for  the  adults  and  spelling 
and  speaking  schools  for  regular  scholars,  but  the  experiment  was  only  a  partial  suc- 
cess, the  g^own  people  showing  no  great  eagerness  to  accept  the  advantages  offered, 
and  I  have  decided  that  the  results  do  not  justify  the  extra  work  put  upon  the  teachers. 

I  nave  made  allotments  of  land  in  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Peninsulas,  and  there 
is  much  more  land  to  be  given.  The  Indians  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of 
these  lands,  are  more  eager  to  get  them,  and  retain  them  more  tenaciously  than  here- 
tofore. They  are  farming  better,  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  that  the  agent  does  not 
allot  land  to  those  not  entitled,  being  anxious  that  it  shall  be  saved  for  their  children. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians,  their  poorly-constructed  homes,  and  this  rig- 
orous climate  make  sad  havoc,  with  the  children  especially,  causing  much  sorrow,  for 
the  Indian  loves  his  children.  Only  one  physician  is  employed  by  the  Government, 
and  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  employ  more,  yet  as  a  result  many,  especially 
children,  die  for  want  of  medical  treatment,  unattainable  because  of  the  Indians' 
poverty. 

I  have  also  during  the  year  distributed  cattle  and  agricultural  implements  to  those 
entitled,  and  $400  cash  annuity  to  the  Pottowatomies  of  Huron. 

As  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  that  bane  of  the  Indian,  I  am  convinced  that 
its  use  has  decreased  with  those  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  by  reason  of  treaties. 
I  have  held  several  lar^e  councils  each  year  during  my  term,  and  have  strongly  im- 
pressed the  Indians  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  lands,  educating  their  chil- 
dren, and  letting  whisky  alone.  My  teachers  also  have  been  very  faithful  in  the 
same  direction.     These  efforts  have  borne  fruit,  and  the  improvement  is  plainly  seen. 

In  a  test  case  the  United  States  district  court  held  that  the  clauses  in  the  Michigan 
treaties  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians  could  not  be  enforced,  they  being 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  citizens.  This  decision  let  dow^n  the  bars,  and  many  deal- 
ers, who  had  heretofore  refrained  from  selling,  sought  the  custom  of  the  Indians;  and 
yet  I  am  satisfied  from  careful  observation  that  drunkenness  has  diminished  among 
them.  The  field  is  so  large  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  work  for  an  agent  to  do  all  that 
should  be  done  for  the  Indians  in  Michigan.  Yet  my  work  has  not  been  entirely  fruit- 
less, and  has  been  supplemented  by  willing  hearts  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  citizens, 
who  are  among  those  beginning  to  realize  the  claims  these  people  have  upon  the 
humanity  and  Christian  charitv  of  the  white  race  that  has  for  a  century  wronged  theoft. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWARD  P.  ALLEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota, 

August  25,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  first  annual  report,  for  White  Earth 
Agency,  together  with  statistics  and  census  of  the  Indians  included  under  this 
agency. 

By  direction  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  reported  for  duty 
on  April  1,  1885,  to  assume  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  Indian  agent.  Having  had 
some  experience  among  these  Northwestern  Indians  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  situation  was  not  altogether  a  novelty  to  me.  During  the  first  quarter  of  my  ad- 
ministration here,  I  must  have  traveled  about  1,200  miles  visiting  these  Indians  aod 
acquainting  myself  with  the  various  duties  devolving  upon  me. 

Consolidated  under  this  agency  are  White  Earth,  Red  Lake,  and  Leech  Lake  Reser- 
vations, White  Earth  being  the  headquarters  of*  the  agency  proper.  White  Eafth 
Reservation  is  3G  miles  s(|uare,  possessing  an  acreage  of  1,091,5*^3,  the  number  of  acres 
tillable  being  552,960.  The  total  number  of  Indians  residing  on  it,  including  the 
Biississippi,  Otter  Tail,  and  Pembina  bands,  is  1,736.  Of  this  number  there  are  471 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  or  of  school  age.    This  reservation  is  well  supplied  with 
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wood  and  timber,  and  has  also  an  abundance  of  prairie  land  finely  adapted  for  stock- 
raisinp^  as  well  as  raising  cereals. 

Red  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  some  80  miles  north  of  White  Earth,  and  has  within 
its  boundaries  3,200,000  acres  land,  1,000,000  acres  of  which  it  is  estimated  is  tillable. 
The  soil  of  this  reservation  is  more  sandy  than  that  of  Whit«  Earthy  and  consequently 
quicker  to  respond  in  agriculture.  The  western  portion  possesses  much  rich  prairie  land 
which  will  make  excellent  farms.  The  eastern  portion  has  a  more  dense  growth  of 
wood  and  pine  timber  ;  the  latter  abounds  in  large  quantity.  The  Indians  number  on 
thirt  reservation  1,067.  Of  this  number  there  are  234  of  school  age  between  6  and  16 
years.  This  band,  like  most  other  Indians,  require  educating  and  constant  encour- 
agement to  habits  of  industry  to  place  them  upon  the  great  highway  to  success  and 
prosperity. 

Leech  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  nearly  100  miles  east  of  the  agency  headquarters. 
The  Indians  there  are  known  as  the  "Pillager"  baud  of  Chippewas.  This  reserva- 
tion contains  414,440  acres  of  land,  1,000  of  which  is  tillable.  Whatever  tillable  land 
may  be  inundated  by  reason  of  overflow  caused  by  the  dams  being  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  that  point  can  be  deducted  from  the  1,000  acres.  The  population  number 
1,55()  souls,  324  of  whom  are  of  school  age.  This  Tmnd,  while  somewhat  more  nomadic 
in  their  habits,  and  subsist  in  the  hunt  and  gathering  wild  rice,  berries,  &c.,  are, 
peaceable  and  well  disposed.  This  reservation,  however,  can  never  be  utilized  for 
farming  ]nirposes  to  advantage,  and  a  change  for  the  better  should  be  made. 

The  Indians  of  White  Oak  Point,  which  lies  southeast  of  Leech  Lake,  number  582 
souls,  119  of  whom  are  between  6  and  16  years  of  age.  They  belong  to  the  same  band 
(Mississippi)  as  those  located  on  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  should  reside  there 
also,  as  there  has  been  no  effort  to  advance  them  in  agriculture  or  to  educate  the 
coming  generation  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  Mississippi  Chippewas  located  at  Mille  Lac  number  942;  the  number  of  school 
children  included  in  above  is  225.  While  this  land  belongs  to  the  Government,  this  por- 
tion of  the  band  have  been  allowed  to  remain  during  good  behavior,  by  reason  of  their 
friendlv  intercession  in  former  davs  when  an  Indian  outbreak  was  imminent.  These 
people  also  have  never  been  assisted  in  agriculture,  and  have  never  enjoyed  educa- 
tional privileges.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  people  are  retrograding  or  standing 
still.  These  Indians  should  be  moved  to  White  Earth  Reservation  with  the  remainder 
of  their  band.  ' 

INDUSTRY. 

Many  claim  that  the  Indian  can  never  be  induced  to  become  self-supporting  by 
reason  of  disinclination  to  work.  This,  in  a  measure,  may  be  true  when  applied  to  the 
full  blood  Indian,  whose  former  habits  were  very  different  from  that  of  cultivating 
the  soil. 

I  have  serious  doubts  if  white  men  would  show  any  material  improvement  over  and 
above  these  people  if  raised  precisely  under  the  same  influences  that  these  Indians 
have  been  raised.  During  the  present  spring  I  personally  superintended  some  re- 
pairs on  the  roads,  which  consumed  several  days,  with  volunteer  labor  for  which  no 
remuneration  was  made.  In  this  case  I  can  truthfully  say  that  they  did  some  hard, 
honest  work. 

EDUCATION. 

I  am  forcibly  impressed  that  education  is  the  great  civilizer  for  these  people;  com- 
pulsory if  need  be,  but  educate  them.  While  but  little  hope  can  be  entertained  for 
the  older  Indians  in  the  matter  of  education,  lasting  good  will  be  realized  for  the 
future  generation  who  will  soon  take  their  place.  There  is  now  established  on  this 
ag(!ncy  lour  schools  under  Government  supervision — two  on  White  Earth  and  one 
each  on  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  Reservations.  All  but  one  are  boarding  and  day 
schools.      Authority  has  been  granted  for  two  more. 

Upon  my  arrival  here  I  urged  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  various  bands  the  importance 
of  education  for  their  children,  of  the  great  ettbrt  and  large  expenditure  of  money 
niadt!  by  the  Department  in  their  behalf  for  education.  I  asked  for  their  co-operation 
in  securing  a  full  attendance,  and  they  responded  even  beyond  my  expectation.  With 
an  average  attendance  of  60  scholars  for  the  month  of  March,  the  White  Earth  board- 
ing-schoui  showed  an  average  of  103  in  May  and  June.  Leech  Lake,  which  showed 
an  average  attendance  of  47  scholars  for  month  of  March,  had  an  average  of  62  scholars 
for  month  of  June.  This,  to  me,  was  a  gratifying  exhibit  and  demonstrated  what  could 
be  accomi)li8hed  by  a  little  eflort.  The  chiefs  have  promised  me  their  co-operation  and 
support  in  behalf  of  tilling  up  the  school  on  September  1,  and  from  past  experience 
I  believe  they  will  keep  their  promise.  I  have  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  who 
seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which  surely  must  follow  in  an  effort  to  educate 
these  Indian  children  to  a  higher  civilization. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Fair  progress  htfts  been  made  duriog  the  year  past,  as  sbown  by  the  statistics  jost 
completed.  If  their  advaacement  is  not  so  rapid  as  one  conld  wish,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  great  transformation  which  an  uuedncated  Indian  goes  thronjih  to  abandon 
the  tepee  and  the  wild  life  incident  thereto,  and  settle  down  to  the  realities  of  farm- 
ing, raising  his  own  grain  and  stock,  and  educating  himself  to  a  life  to  which  he  has 
been  a  total  stranger. 

Forty-five  families  are  already  cultivating  lands  allotted  in  severalty,  eight  allot- 
ments having  been  given  during  the  past  year,  and  greater  results  are  expected  the 
coming  year.  Seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres  have  been  broken  during  the  past 
year,  11,660  rods  fencing  built;  and  reckoning  a  yield  of  12  bushels  wheat  per  acre, 
which  is  the  minimum  quantity  allowed,  36,600  bushels  will  be  raised,  with  an  esti- 
mated yield  of  30,420  bushels  of  oats.  Three- fourths  of  this  crop,  however,  is  raised 
by  the  mixed-blood  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  becoming  intelligent  farmers.  There 
is  probably  no  richer  land  in  the  Northwest  than  a  portion  of  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion and  more  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  I  am  indebted  to  David 
Robinson,  additional  farmer,  who  has  done  good  and  willing  8er\ice  in  behalf  of  agri- 
culture. 

LOGGING. 

Duringthe  winter  of  1884  and  1885  the  Indians  of  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  Reserva- 
tions were  engaged  in  securing  the  dead  and  fallen  pine  timber,  and  selling  the  same, 
under  contract,  at  a  stipulated  price  per  thousand  feet,  to  white  persons  interested  in 
this  branch  of  business.  This  class  of  pine,  if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  be- 
comes in  a  very  short  time  worm-eaten  and  thoroughly  worthless  to  utilize  as  lumber. 
Many  hundred  thousand  feet  yet  remain,  which  should  be  worked  up  into  lumber, 
which  wpuld  serve  the  double  purpose  of  allowing  these  Indians  support  for  hun- 
dreds of  families,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  hundreds  engaged  in  work  and  incnlcate 
in  them  a  spirit  of  industry. 

On  White  Earth  Reservation  4, 102,900  feet  were  cut  and  sold  during  the  past  winter, 
representing  a  money  value  of  l$22,238.27  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  enterprise.     So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  business  of 
lumbering  on  this  reservation  was  conducted  on  fair  business  principles  and  with  good 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned. 

I  cannot,  however,  report  so  favorably  regarding  the  logging  operations  on  Rod 
Lake  Reservation.  Upon  my  assuming  charge,  April  I,  reports  constantly  reached  me 
that  the  Indians  had  been  allowed  and  even  encouraged  by  the  farmer  in  immediate 
charge  to  cut  certain  timber  which  strictly  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  **  dead 
and  fallen"  tiniber.  A  timber  inspector  was  sent  to  examine  the  logs  cut,  and  re- 
ported adversely.  This  resulted  in  the  seizure  by  the  Government  of  all  the  timber 
cut,  some  of  which  had  reached  destination,  and  the  matter  is  now  awaiting  a  judicial 
decision,  and  the  accounts  with  the  Indians  remain  in  an  unsettled  state  so  far  as  Red 
Lake  is  concerned.  I  deem  iliis  state  of  afiairs  as  being  very  unfortunate  for  the  In- 
dians, to  say  the  least.  Every  precaution  should  have  been  used  to  avoid  this  com- 
plication, and  with  due  vigilance  used  I  am  of  the  opinion  tbat  logging  can  be  made 
as  successful  at  Red  Lake  as  on  White  Earth  Reservation. 

GRIST   AND   SAW   MILLS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  bad  condition  of  the  mills  at  White  Earth  and  Red 
Lake  Reservations.  The  grist-mill  at  White  Earth  requires  some  few  repairs  before 
any  grinding  can  be  done  for  the  Indians;  the  main  shaft  connecting  with  the  motive 
power  is  crooked  and  should  be  removed  and  straightened.  The  dam  which  carries 
this  mill,  and  which  had  been  repaired  during  the  past  winter  by  my  predecessor  at  a 
cost  of  $223,  had  been  honey-combed  and  rendered  useless  in  its  present  condition 
before  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  repair  the 
same  in  a  substantial  manner  to  enable  it  to  be  fit  for  use  during  the  coming  winter. 
I  proj)ose  to  submit  to  the  Department  at  an  early  day  an  estimate  covering  ex- 
pense of  such  repairs. 

The  saw  and  grist  mill  (which  is  connected)  at  Red  Lake  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition  ;  the  saw-mill  especially  will  not  last  much  longer,  and  is  in  a  positively 
dangerous  condition.  A  new  saw,  whicb  had  been  placed  in  position  for  use,  has  been 
badly  damaged  by  the  settling  of  foundation.  The  only  alternative  is  to  build  a  new 
mill,  as  any  repairs  which  may  be  put  upon  it  would,  in  the  end,  be  a  costly  experi- 
ment and  money  foolishly  expended.  I  propose,  also,  to  submit  an  estimate  to  th« 
honorable  Commissioner  for  a  new  mill. 

WINNEBAGOSHISH  AND  LKKCH  LAKE  DAMS. 

I  desire  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  matter  of  dBmtPt 
done  by  the  building  of  the  dams  at  Wirinebagoshish  and  Leech  Lake  by  overflow.     i% 
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is  estimated  that  74,080  acres  of  land  will  be  subject  to  overflow  by  the  building  of 
these  dams.  The  damaj^e  arising  to  the  rice  fields,  fisheries,  hay-meadows,  and  cran- 
berry marshes  leave  these  Indians  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  with  small  means  at 
their  command  whereby  the  neccessarios  of  life  can  be  obtained.  All  effort  to  cut 
hay  this  year  in  this  vicinity  has  proved  fruitless.  I  very  much  fear  that  much  suffer- 
ing will  ensue  among  these  Indians  during  the  coming  winter  unless  the  Government 
acts  promptly  in  the  matter  to  settle  all  just  claims  arising  from  damages  done  by 
overflow.  This  subject  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice  from  the  Government, 
and  prompt  and  energetic  action  should  betaken  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

AGENCY   BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  on  White  Earth  Reservation  require  nominal  repairs  to  place 
them  in  a  passable  condition.  The  buildings  at  Red  Lake  should  have  new  founda- 
tions, as  in  many  casRS  they  have  settled  and  will  eventually  ruin  them.  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  detailed  estimate  was  sent  to  the  Department  two  years  since  by  my 
predecessor,  involving  an  expenditure  of  about  $1,000.  The  buildings  at  Leech  Lake 
also  require  repairs  inside  and  out.  The  outside  could  probably  be  whitewashed,  which 
wouhl  improve  their  appearance  very  much.     The  total  cost  would  be  nominal. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

I  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  efficiency  displayed  by  the  captain  of  police,  John  G. 
Morrison,  and  those  who  serve  under  him.  The  captain  has  responded  to  the  call  of 
duty  either  night  or  day,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  behalf  of  the  schools. 
The  men  under  him  have  been  effifjient  in  guarding  the  north  line  of  the  reservation 
against  districtH  infected  with  small-pox,  and  have  shown  good  services  in  many 
other  instances. 

I  take  pleasure  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  me  officially,  and  to  the  agency  employes  for  their  cordial  support  and  hearty 
oo-operation  in  the  management  of  aftairs  at  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


T.  J.  SHEEHAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana, 

August  15,  1885. 

ftiR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  : 

condition   of   INDIANS. 

The  appropriation  ma-de  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency 
for  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  IB'^S,  was  not  sufficient  to  have  supported  them  through- 
out the  year,  and  Iiad  nothing  further  been  doue  there  would  have  been  great  suffer- 
ing, and  many  more  would  have  been  added  to  the  hundreds  who  died  of  starvation 
the  previous  year.  The  attention  of  the  Department  was  directed  to  this  fact  by  the 
governor  of  the  Territory,  the  board  of  trade  of  Helena,  and  myself,  and  additional 
8upi)lies  were  purchased,  which,  with  what  had  previously  been  purchased  out  of  the 
regular  appro])riation,  I  was  authorized  to  so  divide  as  to  make  them  last  until  March 
31,  1885,  instead  of  June  30,  1885.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation 
bill  was  paswed  i>roviding  means  to  feed  the  Indians  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
year.  These  extra  allowances  enabled  me  to  issue  such  quantities  of  food  as  pre- 
vented aiiy  suffering  from  lack  of  food.  As  a  consequence  the  death  rate  was  much 
less  than  in  the  [)receding  year. 

the  schools. 

In  October,  1885,  I  perfected  arrangements  for  opening  a  boarding-school,  and 
twenty  pupils  were  placed  under  the  care  of  its  teachers.  The  boys  have  been  taught 
farming,  gardening,  to  take  care  of  stock,  i&c,  while  the  girls  have  been  instructed 
in  batter-making,  sewing,  cooking,  and  general  housekeeping.     As  a  rule  the  pupils 
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appear  well  satisfied  and  perfV^rm  the  tasks  assigned  them  with  alacrity.  A  nnmber 
of  children  have  been  sent  to  the  Catholic  school  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission  and  others 
to  St.  Peter's  Mission.  The  managers  of  these  institutioDS  report  fair  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  The  day  school  at  the  agency,  although  not  largely  attended, 
has  done  much  good  and  has  been  well  managed.  The  Indians  are  scattered  over  a 
large  amount  of  territory,  the  great  majority  of  these  located  several  miles  from  the 
agency;  hence  the  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  not  so  large  as  it  would  be  if  they 
were  settled  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency. 

POLICE. 

Since  my  last  report  was  made  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the 
police,  and  the  force  is  now  much  more  efficient  than  formerly.  Arrests  are  made 
promptly  when  ordered,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  police  to 
preserve  order,  and  prevent  the  Indians  from  going  on  horse-stealing  expeditions. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  furnished  with  seed  in  the  spring,  with  which  to  plant 
their  little  patches  of  ground,  and  such  aid  was  given  as  was  possible  with  the  small 
force  of  employes  at  th<^  agency.  As,  however,  there  are  barely  enough  employes 
allowed  to  perform  the  regular  labor  about  the  agency,  there  can  be  but  little  done  in 
the  way  of  instructing  Indians  in  farming,  and  as  these  people  are  but  mere  children, 
as  far  as  such  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  can  be  but  little  accomplished  in  this 
direction  until  the  Government  shall  become  less  parsimonious  in  the  matter  of  em- 
ploying men  and  furnishing  horses  and  implements  with  which  to  perform  the  labor. 
Many  of  these  Indians  are  willing  and  anxious  to  farm  if  some  competent  person  will 
teach  them  how  to  do  it.  The  crops  on  the  agency  farm  have  been  good  this  year, 
but  there  is  great  danger  that  much  less  of  grain  will  occur  through  the  prevalence 
of  the  strong  s^inds  which  sweep  over  this  section  in  the  fall,  before  the  harvesting 
aDd  thrashing  are  doue.  About  eighty  tons  of  hay  has  been  cut  and  cared,  and  it 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

HORSE-STEALING. 

This  favorite  pastime,  or  rather  business  of  Indians,  is  the  cause  of  great  trouble  to 
the  agent.  Bauds  of  horse  thieves  from  other  tribes  come  here  and  steal  from  this 
tribe,  and,  of  course,  the  members  of  this  tribe  retaliate.  This  business  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  young  men  who  will  not  listen  to  the  counsels  of  their  fathers.  On 
many  occasions,  when  the  Indians  fail  to  capture  horses  belonging  to  other  Indians, 
they  steal  from  the  whites,  and  thus  the  country  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  much  of  the  agent's  time  is  taken  up  in  hearing  the  complaints  of  settlers 
who  have  been  rob i»ed of  their  horses,  and  in  doing  what  he  can  to  assist  them  in  re- 
covering their  property.  A  vast  amount  of  this  kind  of  stealing  is  done  by  the  Indians 
from  Britiwh  America,  but  the  blame  is  largely  laid  upon  this  tribe.  Some  homes  be- 
longing to  white  men  have  been  found  here,  but  the  number  is  very  small. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  slaughter-house  was  built  and  the  butchering  is  now 
done  in  a  more  cleanly  and  systematic  manner  than  was  possible  before.  An  addi- 
tional room  was  also  added  to  the  boarding-school  building  without  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  material  other  than  was  found  here.  A  '*  lock-up"  was  erected  in  which 
several  "obstreperous"  parties  have  been  ])uni8hed. 

Much  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  straying  of  cattle  from  the  reservation.  If 
so  closely  herded  as  to  be  always  in  sight  the  cattle  would  die  of  starvation,  as  the 
grass  is  very  thin  upon  the  ground;  hence  it  is  necessary  t(»  permit  them  to  scatter 
over  considerable  territory ;  then,  when  storms  come  on,  especially  if  they  occar  in 
night,  the  cattle  travel  before  the  storms  an<l  are  soon  off  the  reservation  and  mixed 
with  th«^  great  cattle  herds  of  the  ranges.  The  inability  to  keep  them  close  together 
also  enables  the  Indians  to  easily  separate  a  single  cow  or  steer  from  the  herd,  kill  it, 
and  got  away  with  the  hide  and  meat  before  discovered.  Many  cattle  have  been  lost 
in  that  way. 

Last  fall  the  grass  upon  a  large  part  of  the  agency  range  was  burned,  sapposably 
by  Indians,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  herd  close  to  the  mouutains.  Here  a 
nnmber  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  main  band  into  the  mountains,  were  snowed 
in,  and  starved  to  death.  In  these  ways  the  agency  stock  herd  has  been  greatly 
decimated. 
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« 

In  makiuj;  piircjhasos  of  stock  cattle  it  would  be  well  if  the  Department  would  con- 
tract for  monthly  deliveries  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  A.  ALLEN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Agency,  Montana, 

September  20,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year 
1885,  being  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report : 

The  first  thing  of  importance  we  have  tp  report  is  the  modification  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Government  and  the  Crow  Indians,  dated  June  12, 1880.  By  thatagree- 
ment  the  Goverunieut  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  Crows  annually  a  sum  of  $J^0,000  for  a 
perio'l  of  twenty-five  years.  This  amount  being  entirely  insufficient  to  subsist  the  Crow 
people  and  to  make  necessary  permanent  improvements,  such  as  irrigating  ditches, 
houses  f"r  the  Indians,  roads  and  bridges,  for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  wagons  and 
harness,  farming  implements,  &c.,  and  for  theemploymentof  a  force  of  farmers  during 
the  summer  seasons  adequate  to  perform  the  great  work  of  establishing  six  hundred 
families  upon  their  homesteads,  I,  with  the  approval  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner,  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  Crow  tribe,  on  the  20th  day  of  February  last,  to  a  change 
in  the  aforementioned  agreement  so  that  the  Government  may  now  (after  this  modin- 
cation  is  approved  by  the  Senate),  pay  to  the  Crows  $90,000  annually,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  white  people  should  be  taxed  to  support  these  Indians, 
and  believe  that  every  expenditure  of  every  description  should  be  made  from  the 
moneys  owing  to  them  by  the  Government.  The  sum  now  due  the  Crow  Indians  and 
which  will  become  due  them  when  their  large  reservation  is  further  diminished,  as 
it  should  be  at  once,  is  ample,  if  rightly  expended,  to  cover  all  expenditures  needed 
to  be  made  for  them  and  leave  a  fund  for  the  support  of  their  schools  for  many  years. 
I  am  aware  that  many  people  think  the  moneys  due  the  Indian  people  should  be 
carefully  hoaided  in  the  Treasury,  but  I  am  sure,  from  my  acquaintance  witb  these 
affairs,  extending  over  my  whole  lifetime,  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  Indians  to  pay 
them  small  sums  of  money  for  long  terms  of  years,  sums  so  small  that  they  are  entirely 
insuflicient  to  carry  on  the  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians  and  only  teach  them  to 
live  in  idleness,  looking  forward  from  year  to  year  to  the  payment  of  their  annuities. 
The  particular  point  is  to  see  that  they  get  full  value  for  the  moneys  due  them  in 
necessary,  permanent  improvements  at  such  times  as  they  are  needed.  Our  Govern- 
ment need  not  and  ought  not  ever  appropriate  one  dollar  for  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians, 
except  ill  payment  of  the  sums  admitted  to  be  due  them.  I  believe  the  same  is  true  of 
most  other  tribes,  consequently  I  believe  this  modification  of  the  Crow  treaty  is  one 
of  the  best  things  I  have  ever  tried  to  do  for  these  Indians,  and  hope  it  may  be  rati- 
fied early  in  the  next  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  next  matter  I  would  wish  to  comment  upon  is  the  willingness  of  the  Crows  to 
do  what  is  right  in  respect  to  locating  their  homesteads  upon  separate  quarter-sections. 
If  the  agent  here  was  allowed  an  adequate  force  of  employes  for  out-of-door  work  (to 
manage  and  direct  the  Indians)  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  whatever  he 
wished  with  them  in  this  respect.  In  fact  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Crows  are  more  will- 
ing to  do  what  is  right  in  this  particular  respect  than  the  Government  is  to  have  'hem, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  Indians  have  selected  locatiolis 
for  their  homesteads,  planted  crops  on  them,  and  hauleil  logs  tor  their  houses,  I  have 
not  been  able  with  my  limited  force  of  employes  to  show  them  how  to  put  up  those 
houses. 

There  have  been  lo^^s  for  more  than  125  houvses  cut  and  hauled  by  Indians  to  the 
places  they  wanted  to  live,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  h«^lp  them  build  the  houses. 
We  must  have  soin'>  lumber  and  shinjrles  to  use  in  buildiuij  these  houses.  We  have 
a  good  new  saw-mill,  but  I  hive  been  unable  to  run  it,  except  to  saw  out  some  Cot- 
tonwood here  at  the  agency.  Timber  is  the  one  thing  we  lack  in  this  country.  I 
have  made  and  caused  to  bo,  made  four  trips  through  the  mountains  and  valleys  round 
about  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  location  for  the  mill,  but  have  failed  each  lime  to 
find  pine  timber  in  sufficient  iiuantities  to  pay  for  moving  and  setting  up  the  mill. 
We  n<»w  find  that  we  shall  have  to  move  the  mill  about  3')  miles  eastwardly  from  the 
agv^ncy,  over  a  mountainou.s  country,  and  make  a  road  over  a  part  of  the  distance  at 
an  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor.  To  do  all  this  re<iuires  a  force 
of  men  and  Indians.     The  Indians  I  have,  plenty  of  them  who  are  willing  to  work 
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for  wa<;e8,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  authority  to  employ  white  men  to  work 
with  them  and  manage  them. 

All  the  men  I  have  had  for  out-of-door  labor  have  been  needed  all  season  until  just 
now  to  show  th»;  Indians  how  to  work  on  their  farms  and  to  make  them  do  their  work 
at  the  ])roper  times.  In  fact,  I  should  have  had  a  larger  force  for  this  work  alone; 
and  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  my  successor  that  whoever  is  agent  here  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years  should  be  allowed  at  least  twenty  men  for  out-of-door  work, 
from  April  until  November,  in  addition  to  his  regular  force  of  employes.  If  this  is 
done  every  family  in  the  Crow  tribe  that  ever  will  do  any  good  for  itself  can  be  placed 
upon  its  homestead  and  made  nearly  self-supporting.  I  wouhl  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  this  additional  force  as  a  measure  of  economy,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
more  work  can  be  obtained  from  say  twenty  men  in  a  given  time  than  from  one 
man  employed  twenty  times  as  long.  I  beg  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  consider 
that  at  Fort  Custer,  near  by,  they  have  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  whose  principle 
occupation  is  to  make  themselves  comfortable,  while  we,  who  have  a  great  and  per- 
plexing work  to  do,  are  allowed  only  five  men  for  out-of-door  work — not  more  than 
one-fourth  enough  to  do  it.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  men  would  work  for  the 
Indians,  but  they  are  needed  to  manage  them  and  make  them  work. 

The  only  complaint  the  Crows  would  have  a  right  to  make  against  the  Government 
is  its  failure  to  provide  a  sufficient  force  of  men  to  show  them  how  to  work  and  its 
failure  to  patent  their  lands  to  them  as  fast  as  they  locate.  Ftr  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  expended  large  sums  of  money  upon  them,  which  it  was  not  bound  to  by 
any  treaty,  luit  it  is  now  doing  them  a  wrong  in  the  two  respects  mentioned.  The 
modification  of  the  Crow  treaty,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  report,  provides 
for  paying  irregular  employes  from  the  moneys  owing  to  the  Indians,  so  there  woald 
seem  t^>  be  no  reason  after  it  is  ratified  why  the  agent  should  not  be  allowed  to  em- 
ploy as  many  farmers  during  the  summer  seasons  as  can  be  used  to  an  advantage. 
And,  again,  in  the  matter  of  securing  patents  for  these  Indians  to  their  homesteads, 
which  I  consider  the  most  important  thing  an  agent  can  do  for  his  Indians — provided 
always  the  homesteads  are  made  inalienable — I  have  not  been* able  to  secure  any 
favorable  replies  to  the  two  or  three  letters  I  have  written  to  the  Department  upon 
this  subject.  In  fact  I  may  say  I  have  received  no  encouragement  whatever  tliat 
would  indicate  that  the  Department  contemplated  doing  anything  in  this  line,  so  im- 
portant as  it  is.  1  have  repeatedly  requested  to  be  provided  with  the  field  notes  of 
the  survey  of  th»*  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  and  Little  Horn  Rivers,  but  none 
have  arrived  up  to  this  time.  I  venture  to  j)ut  mj'  remarks  upon  these  two  points  in 
the  form  of  a  complaint  against  the  Government  on  behalf  of  my  Indians,  as  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  as  agent. 

A  very  important  niatter  we  have  to  report  on  is  our  spring  round-up  of  stock  cattle 
belonging  to  the  Indians.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1884,  we  issued  to  such  Indians 
as  had  settled  down  and  lived  in  h(^uses,  stock  cattle  to  the  number  of  746,  of  which 
41  were  bulls,  and  the  remainder  cows  and  heifers,  equally  divided.  These  cattle 
were  issued  to  70  Indians.  When  the  time  arrived  to  t)egin  the  spring  round-up,  I 
issued  two  weeks'  rations  to  these  seventy  families  of  Indians  and  ordered  them  to 
make  a  camp  at  our  herdirs'  cabin,  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rotten  Grass  Creek,  VO  miles  distant  from  the  agency.  Nearh^  all  obeyed  me  promptly, 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  letting  the  few  who  lagged  behind  know  that  unless  they  re- 
ported promptly  to  our  henler  and  took  their  full  share  of  the  labor  of  the  round-up 
I  would  issue  the  calv»s  belonging  to  their  cows  to  other  Indians  who  had  none. 
But,  althongh  this  was  the  lirst  round-up  the  Crows  had  ever  been  called  on  to  assist 
in,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  because  of  any  failure  on  their  part.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  their  behavior  during  the  ten  days  we  were 
riding  and  branding.  I  hey  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  round-up,  and  woold 
often  recognize  ilieir  brainls  (some  of  which  were  indistinct  because  the  irons  had 
been  made  too  small)  before  my  employ<^s  would;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  we  had  made  mi.stakes  and  brandtd  their  calves  to  other  Indians,  they  were 
as  quick  to  discover  the  mistakes  as  we.  and  demanded  that  the  other  Indian's  calf 
should  be  brande<l  to  them  in  return.  They  tried  to  obey  us  in  everything  we  asked 
them  to  do.  They  not  only  furnished  plentj'  of  young  men  to  ride  the  range  in  com- 
pany with  my  herders,  but  furnished  my  herders  with  good  fresh  horses  every  morn- 
ing. 

As  we  had  such  a  large  number  of  brands  our  roundup  was  a  much  more  laborious 
afi'air  than  it  would  have  been  if  all  the  cattle  had  belonged  to  one  or  two  persons. 
All  these  cattle  are  branded  witlj  the  individual  brand  of  the  Indian  and  the  Govern- 
ment brand  also.  We  branded  on  this  round-up  *22()  calves  and  left  9  on  the  range 
which  had  just  been  dropped  and  were  too  young  to  travel  and  ford  the  streams. 
These  2:^6  calves  were  branded  to  the  seventy  Indians  to  whom  the  mothers  actually 
belonged.  This,  we  think,  is  a  very  fair  crop  of  calves  considering  the  fact  that  the 
cattle  were  what  is  called  '^pilgrim'*  cattle  (cattle  for  the  States  that  had  never 
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passed  through  a  winter  before  without  beinj?  housed  and  fed),  also  the  fact  that  one- 
half  were  so  young,  and  the  further  fact  that  there  were  not  nearly  enough  hulls.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  quite  a  number  of  cows  had  had  calves  which  could  not  be  found. 
The  Indians  had  probably  killed  a  few,  and  others  had  been  killed  by  wild  animals, 
while  some  had  died. 

The  Indians  are  not  allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  cattle  except  on  the 
occasions  of  our  regular  spring  and  fall  round  ups  under  the  direction  of  the  agency 
employes.  At  all  other  tinu^a  emploNds  are  instructed  that  they  mubt  try  to  keep  the 
Indians  from  riding  throuijh  the  range,  but  if  they  cannot  do  so,  then  they  are  to  stay 
with  them  until  they  get  through.  Our  cattle  range  is  bounded  by  the  Rotten  Grass 
Creek,  the  Big  Horn  River,  and  the  Big  Horn  range  of  mountains.  We  feel  that  the 
Indians  have  made  a  good  beginiug  in  the  stock  b4isine8s.  This  is  not  a  farming 
country.  The  principal  occupation  of  any  people  who  inhabit  this  region  must  be 
raising  stock.  This  is  the  most  irajjortaut  interest  of  the  Crows,  and  should  be 
guarded  with  care. 

Th«i  greatest  danger  to  the  Indian  herd  lies  in  the  frequent  changing  in  the 
uuinag«>ment  of  the  ^^ame,  and  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  lor  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  ap])oint  a  chief  herder  at  all  agencies,  who 
would  be  under  bonds,  and  held  resptinsible  for  the  stock.  Such  an  officer  would 
be  more  pennanent  than  an  agent,  because  the  white  people  in  the  surrounding 
country  would  not  think  that  he  is  in  some  way  an  enemy  to  their  interests,  as 
they  imagine  an  agent  is,  and  they  would  not  make  war  ux)on  him  constantly,  as 
they  do  against  the  agent.  The  person  selecte<l  for  such  a  position  should  be  an 
experienced  stockman,  and  should  receive  a  liberal  salary. 

We  are  expecting  H40  more  stock  cattle  to  arrive  this  week  from  Minnesota,  which 
we  are  anxious  to  issue  to  individual  Indians,  who  are  deserving,  as  we  did  last 
year,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  Obtain  instructions  to  do  so.  We  feel  certain 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  is  what  would  be  done  if  the  cattle  belonged  to 
white  people,  and  wt?  ought  always  to  manage  the  business  for  the  Indians  the  same 
as  if  they  were  white  peo[)le,  whenever  we  can  do  so. 

During  the  four  years  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  no  missionary  work  has 
been  done  on  this  reservation.  There  is  a  large  field  of  labor  for  those  persons  who 
feel  that  they  are  called  to  do  this  particular  kind  of  work,  but  I  cannot  say  it 
is  a  very  inviting  field  to  labor  in.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Crow  Indian  who  feels 
that  he  needs  to  be  savinl.  They  think  they  are  the  chosen  people.  Any  person 
coming  here  to  engage  in  missionary  work  will  meet  with  many  discouragements. 
Still  I  think  some  attem])t  should  be  made  to  occupy  the  field  and  begin  the  work. 
Whoever  is  sent  should  be  amply  provided  for  so  that  he  will  not  need  to  be  planning 
all  the  while  to  make  a  little  numtjv  wherewith  to  eke  out  a  scantv  allowance  that 
will  not  alfonl  his  family  a  decent  living.  I  may  say  most  emphatically  that  I  do 
not  l)elieve  in  that  kind  of  religious  or  missionary  work  that  teaches  the  worker  to 
abuse  himself  here  below  and  to  look  to  the  future  life  exclusively  for  his  reward. 
The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  in  this  field  as  in  any  and  every  other.  If  he  is  not 
we  certainly  think  he  ought  not  to  be  hired  for  this  work. 

The  i)lan  I  would  carry  out  if  it  was  my  own  private  business  is  as  follows:  By 
the  terms  of  the  latest  agreement  with  the  Crows  the  Government  is  bound  to  provide 
a  teacher  for  every  'AO  scholars.  Now  let  the  missionary  society  send  five  workers — 
one  who  would  be  the  principal  missionary  to  reside  at  this  agency  and  be  supported 
exclusively  by  the  society,  except  that  he  sjiould  be  furnished  a  house  to  live  in  by 
the  Government.  This  jirincijJal  missionary  would  superintend  the  entire  work  on 
the  reservation  and  act  as  pastor  or  chaplain  for  the  agency  proper,  but  have  no 
ofiicial  position.  The  other  four  missioufiries  should  be  loeated  at  different  points  on 
the  reservation.  One  on  the  Hig  Horn  River,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort.  Custer; 
one  on  same  stream  above  Fort  Custer,  at  the  mouth  of  Rotten  Grass  Creek  ;  one  in 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Horn  at  the  mouth  of  Grass  Lodge  Creek,  and  one  on  Pryor's 
Cr(5ek.  These  four  should  establish  day  schools,  and  be  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  missionary  society  should  add  something  to  the  salary  they  would 
receive  from  tiie  Government,  as  it  is  certain  the  Government  would  not  pay  a  suffi- 
cient salary  to  them  as  teachers.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  religions  or  benevo- 
lent society  occupying  this  field.     All  are  welcome  to  do  what  they  can. 

Wi«  have  but  one  school  for  Indians  on  this  reservation,  the  boarding-school  at  the 
agency.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  day  schools,  but  it  is  high  time  there 
was  some  effort  made  to  induce  or  compel  the  Crows  to  send  their  children  to  such 
schools.  We  have  not  wanted,  and  do  not  now  want,  to  bring  the  Indian  children 
into  our  boarding-school  as  day  scholars,  even  if  it  was  possible,  which  it  is  not,  be- 
cause the  parents  of  none  live  near  enough  to  the  agency  for  their  children  to  attend. 
But  I  believe  the  Crows  would  be  more  willing  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools 
located  near  their  homes  than  to  a  boarding-school.  The  attendance  at  our  boarding 
sobool  is  still  small,  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  my  last  report.     The  Indians  are  unwill- 
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ing  to  part  with  their  children.  This  is  the  most  serious  complaint  I  have  to  make 
against  the  Crows.  In  other  respects  they  have  done  as  well  as  I  con  hi  expect  any 
savage  people  to  do — better,  I  must  say,  than  the  Government  has  done  by  them  in 
the  matter  of  assisting  them  to  establisli  themwelves  upon  their  homesteads. 

The  chiefs  say  it  is  good  for  their  children  to  learn  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  but 
they  do  not  want  them  to  go  to  school,  and  especially  they  do  not  want  them  taken 
away  off  to  the  States.  The  children  we  have  are  good  children,  and  have  made 
rapid' progress  in  their  studies.  Most  of  them  are  small.  Only  two  of  the  boys  are 
of  such  an  age  that  any  white  parent  would  expect  them  to  do  any  real  work,  yet 
they  have  cut  all  the  wood  for  the  large  dormitory  building  during  the  extreme  win- 
ter weather,  and  during  the  present  summer  have  a  really  good  garden  that  has  been 
cnltivated  exclusively  by  the  sch'ool  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The 
children  have  also  done  many  other  little  jobs  of  work  throughout  the  year  which  'an- 
not  be  enumerated.  Except  in  regard  to  numbers,  I  think  the  school  has  done  very 
well. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  school  is  filled  up  to  its  full  capacity  it  must  be  done  in 
part  by  compulsion.  As  the  Government  is  not  bound  by  any  treaty  to  issue  sub- 
sistence to  the^e  Indians,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  refuse  to  issue  rations  to  any 
ohild  >*  hose  pan'uts  refuse  to  send  it  to  school  when  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  agent. 
I  have  already  notified  several  of  the  chiefs  that  there  would  be  no  issue  of  annuity 
goods  this  fall  until  they  gave  us  thirty  children,  and  have  appointed  Friday  of  this 
week  to  talk  to  all  the  chiefs  about  the  matt^ir,  as  the  few  I  talked  to  requested  me 
to  do  when  they  found  I  was  in  earnest.  Thry  were  particularly-  anxious  that  I 
should  talk  to  ail  the  chiefs  in  council  before  writing  to  the  Great  Father  and  t<^lling 
him  what  I  had  resolved  to  do.  At  this  writing,  I  believe  I  shall  get  those  thirty 
children  within  ten  days. 

This  brings  our  report  down  to  the  subject  of  farming,  which  may  be  considered 
the  most  important  work  we  have  had  before  us.  With  white  people  it  would  be 
second  to  the  stock  business,  but  with  Indians  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  it  teaches  them  to  have  a  settled  residence,  which  is  the  starting 
point  in  the  work  of  civilizing  them.  In  a  few  yeavs  the  stock  business  will  be  the 
most  important.  Our  farming  operations  extend  over  a  distance  of  50  miles  along 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River;  the  same  in  the  valley  of  th"  Big  Horn,  and 
a  settlement  on  Pryor's  Creek,  60  miles  west  from  this  agency.  Indians  are  encour- 
aged to  select  the  locations  they  prefer  for  their  homesteads.  In  some  cases  they  re- 
quest us  to  select  locations  for  them,  which  is  always  done.  When  they  have  once 
selected  a  location  any  change  of  residence  is  discouraged  by  the  agent,  and  they  sel- 
dom make  a  change  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  agent. 

In  two  seasons  we  have  had  broken  by  contractors  165  separate  parcels  of  land,  av- 
eraging nearly  five  acres.  No  two  pieces  of  broken  land  are  on  the  same  quarter-sec- 
tion. Of  the  165  pieces  there  are  not  more  than  five  that  have  not  been  cultivated  in 
whole  or  in  part  this  summer.  Probably  not  more  than  one  fourth  were  entirely  cul- 
tivated. This  was  owing  solely  to  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  give  the  agent  a 
force  of  men  to  oversee  the  work.  With  ten  more  ^x  hite  men  for  out-of-door  work  I 
could  have  got  five  times  as  much  work  out  of  the  Crow  people. 

The  IndiauH  have  broken  some  land  for  the  contractor  and  some  for  themselves, 
being  the  first  tiuie  any  Crow  Indian  has  attempted  to  break  land. 

The  season  opt^ed  very  unfavorably.     No  rain  fell  until  the  last  week  in  May. 
Many  of  the  potatoes  that  had  been  planted  burned  up  in  the  hot  sandy  soil  before 
the  rain  came,  and  we  began  to  fear  we  would  not  be  able  to  harvest  as  many   as  we 
had  planted.     When  I  say  rre  I  mean  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  agency  farm.     From 
the  latter  part  of  May  the  seastm  has  been  very  fair  and  crops  grew  rapidly.     I  believe 
crops  mature  in  sh4>rter  time  in  thisregion  than  some  other  parts  of  the  country.     Con- 
sidering how  very  unfavorable  the  early  part  of  the  season  was,  it  seems  rather  ^trange 
that  our  crops  could  be  so  good  as  they  are  without  irrigation.     The  table  of  statistics 
accompanying  this  report  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  the  yi«»ld  from  the  Indians' 
gardens.     The  settlement  on  Pryoi*'s  Creek  is  not  included  in  this  table,  for  the  rea- 
son that  I  had  no  men  1  could  spare  to  send  over  there  to  obtain  data.     I  have   not 
been  able  to  send  an  employ^  over  there  all  season,  although  those  Indiaus  are  de- 
serving of  assistance  from  the  Government.     Many  of  the  gardens  are  excellent; 
many  are  not  so  good,  and  some  aie  very   poor,  same  as  last  season.     Some  Indiana 
who  did  si)lendidly  last  year  have  not  done  s*)  well  this  summer.     Others  have  done 
better.     Our  wheat  crop  is  not  nearly  so  j»ood  this  seahon  as  it  was  last.     We  had  no 
mill  to  grind  what  the  Indians  raised  last  year,  so  they  did  not  take  much  interest 
in  the  wheat  cro])  this  season.     We  have  first-rate  machinery  for  water  mill,  which 
we  propohl'  to  locate  at  the  outlet  of  our  irrigating  ditch,  just   completed,  and   it  is 
expected  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  the  principal  crop  raised  afier  arrangements 
are  made  to  grind  it. 
Although  I  have  been  much  perplexed,  annoyed,  and  discouraged  many  times  by 
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• 
what  soemed  the  shifrlessness  of  the  Crows,  yet  I  must  say,  in  closing  my  term  of 
oflice,  that  thoy  have  shown  as  good  a  disposition  to  do  what  was  right  as  we  could 
expect  from  any  savage  people.  Of  course  they  do  not  farm  like  white  men,  hut  it 
would  be  unfair  to  expect  a  peoj)le  who  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  have  any  traditions 
have  lived  happily  hy  the  chase,  and  who«till  prefer  that  life,  to  work  as  well  as 
white  men.  1  can  say  that  the  Crows — take  the  good  and  bad  together — are  a  good- 
hearted  people.  I  know  very  well  that  many  white  men  passing  through  the  Indian 
country  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  Indians  will  ever  do  any  real  work,  but  I  think 
such  men  ex])ect  more  than  they  have  a  right  to,  and  that  they  are  unjust.  We  have 
seen  that  white  men  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  a  farming  community,  but  who 
have  never  put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  are  very  awkward  when,  a  little  late  in  life, 
they  turn  their  attention  to  farming.  How  then  could  we  expect  the  Indians  to 
change  their  life  in  a  day,  so  to  speak ;  and  especially  in  a  country  that  is  not  a 
farming  country  because  it  needs  irrigation?  It.  is  true  that  some  of  the  Indians 
might  have  done  better — they  should  have  done  better  even  with  the  little  assistance 
I  have  been  able  to  give  them  with  my  limited  force  of  employes — but  when  we  come 
to  survey  the  whole  work  for  a  twelve-month  or  for  the  past  two  years  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  havedone  well. 

Supposing  of  course  that  my  successor  will  be  a  man  who  desires  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  that  he  has  some  practical  ideas  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Indians,  I 
hope  for  the  good  of  the  Crows  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  push  the  work  forward 
pretty  nearly  as  he  would  if  it  was  his  own  private  business.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  allowing  the  agent  to  use  his  discretion  in 
these  matters  in  most  instances.  If  this  is  done  and  he  has  the  support  from  the 
Department  he  slu>uld  have,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  allowing  him  an  ample 
force  of  em])loy^s  for  out-of-door  work — he  can  make  a  wonderful  change  in  these 
people  in  the  next  two  years. 

1  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  close  this  my  last  report  without  some  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  my  employes  who  will,  I  am  sure,  compare  favorably  with 
the  employes  of  any  other  agency,  notwithstanding  the  few  instances  where  I  have 
been  disappointed.  I  presume  they  have  been  disappointed  with  their  agent  as  fre- 
quently as  the  agent  has  with  them.  They  have  had  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable work  to  do,  and  it  was  the  more  unsatisfactory  for  them  because  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  do  the  half  that  should  have  been  done  for  the  Indians  to  encourage 
them. 

The  most  important  pt^rmanent  improvements  we  have  completed  this  year  are  the 
dormitory  building,  a  substantial  structure,  40  by  70,  and  an  irrigating  ditch  8  miles 
long  and  8  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  irrigate  4,500  acres  of  land. 
This  is  more  land  than  the  Crows  will  cultivate  for  several  years;  yet  thfe  ditch  will 
irrigate  but  few  farms  that  are  now  cultivated  for  the  reasons  that  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  spread  out  and  occupy  the  whole  of  these  two  valleys,  while  but  a  small 
part  is  under  this  ditch.  We  have  to  plan  for  the  future  of  these  people,  and  it  is  not 
desired  that  such  a  large  number  of  families  should  locate  on  the  land  covered  by  this 
ditch  ;  there  would  not  be  sufficient  to  afford  each  man,  woman,  and  child  a  home- 
8t<'ad  when  the  patent  came  to  be  issued.  So  that  while  there  are  enough  families 
claiming  laud  under  this  ditch  to  occupy  the  whole4,r)00  acres,  only  twenty-tive  farms 
now  actually  in  cultivation  are  watered  by  it.  Next  season  the  number  can  be  very 
much  increased.  A  very  large  part  of  this  4,500  acres  will  be  held  for  hay  land,  being 
more  valuable  for  that  purpose  than  for  cultivation,  as  the  military  at  Fort  Custer 
require  a  large  quantity  of  hay  each  year,  and  the  Indians  will  derive  a  considerable 
revenue  from  this  source. 

We  must  have  many  more  miles  of  irrigating  «litches.  They  will  have  to  be  made 
sooner  or  later,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  delaying  the  work  at  all,  as  the  Crowshave 
the  money  to  build  them  with.  We  huve  surveyed  and  had  estimates  prepared  for  two 
more  ditches — one  14  miles  long,  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn,  above  Fort  Custer, 
and  one  8  miles  long,  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  20  miles  above  this  agency. 
Both  these  ditches  sIkmiM  be  commenced  as  early  next  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
moved,  and  a  third  should  be  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Hi»rn,  below  Fort  Custer, 
all  with  the  Indian  moneys.  The  two  now  located  will  cost  about  $50,000.  Many 
Indians  will  be  willing  to  work  on  the  ditches  for  daily  wages,  and,  of  course,  they 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  will  have  to  be  done  under 
contract,  for  the  si  i  pie  reason,  if  no  other,  that  the  agent  has  ten  times  as  much 
work  on  his  hands  now  as  he  can  do,  and  the  Department  will  never  allow  him  a  force 
of  white  men  sufficiently  large  to  manage  such  a  work.  The  Indians  will  do  pretty 
well  if  they  make  the  lateral  ditches.  Contractors  should  employ  Indians  as  far  as 
prjicticable. 

I  am  ph'ased  to  be  abh^  to  commend  the  Crows  for  being  a  temperate  people.  There 
are  but  few  who  are  fond  of  strong  drink.  Some  of  the  young  men  may  be  worse 
when  absent  from  the  reservation  than  they  are  at  home,  but  I  have   only  found  it 
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necessary  to  punish  Indians  in  two  instances  in  nearly  four  years  for  being  intoxi- 
cated or  for  having  intoxicating  liquors  in  their  possession.  This  is  not  because  they 
could  not  get  it.  They  can  get  all  they  want  at  any  time.  But  they  have  no  desire 
for  it.  I  have  rejoiced  many  times  that  this  Is  so.  and  hope  they  may  never  be  ac- 
cursed by  acquiring  a  taste  for  it. 

In  the  matter  of  buildings  here  at  the  agency  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  the  Gor- 
ernment  has  not  done  and  is  not  doing  the  correct  thing  with  us.  It  has  often  seemed 
a  mystery  to  me  why  our  own  Department  of  the  Government  should  appear  to  con- 
sider that  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  employes  in  the  Indian  service.  The  fact 
is,  the  employes  at  the  front  have  a  great  work  to  do,  if  they  perform  their  duty,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  be  made  comfortable.  As  far  as  my  own  personal  comfort  is  con- 
cerned I  have  not  cared  very  much,  but  I  have  felt  ashamed  and  had  to  apologize  for 
the  Grovernment  many  times  because  the  agent  had  no  home — no  residence  where  he 
could  entertain  in  a  decent  manner  the  official  visitors  and  others  who,  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  our  work,  come  to  see  how  we  were  getting  along.  There  is  no  building  here 
which,  either  by  the  manner  of  its  construction,  itsinternal  arrangement,  or  its  loca- 
tion, is  auitJible  for  the  agent's  house.  There  is  no  building  here  that  was  intended 
for  an  agent's  house  at  the  time  the  agency  was  built ;  but  it  was  expected  that  the 
Department  would  allow  funds  expressly  to  build  such  a  house.  There  are  not  quar- 
ters sntlicient  for  employes.  Neither  have  we  a  school-house,  chapel,  or  other  public 
building,  hall  or  room,  where  all  the  people  can  meet  together  for  social  amusement, 
worship,  or  business.  We  have  had  to  partition  off  a  part  of  the  boys'  dormitory  for 
a  8clu)ol-ioom.  This  is  not  a  good  arrangement,  but  the  best  we  could  do.  I  have  pre- 
pared estimates  for  these  buildings  more  than  once,  which  I  thought  and  still  think 
were  not  extravagant,  considering  the  times  in  which  we  live  and  the  fact  that  we 
were  planning  for  the  future  ;  but  they  were  reduced  so  much  as  to  defeat  the  projects, 
or  disallowed  altogether,  so  that  nothing  has  been  done.  I  hope  these  two  buildings 
may  soon  be  erected,  as  the  agency  is  not  completed  without  them. 

Thus  far  in  my  rejxirt  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  we  are  situated  and  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do.  As  this  is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  to  say  anything 
oflBcially,  I  desire  to  state  what  I  think  should  be  done  with  the  Indian  people,  not 
only  here  with  the  Crows,  but  with  all  other  Indians  as  well.  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
that  it  will  do  any  particular  good  for  me  to  write  upon  this  subject,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  ])art  of  my  otHcial  duty  in  making  up  a  report  is  to  give  the  conclusions 
I  have  arrived  at  from  actual  experience  in  the  field.  And  in  writing  the  way  I  wish 
to  I  suspect  I  shall  be  charged  with  egotism  by  some  persons  who,  having  felt  some 
interest  in  this  work  from  a  distance,  as  it  were,  have  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
may  ditVer  from  my  own,  but  which  they  feel  certain  are  the  correct  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  add  some  weight  to  what  I  wish  to  say  (and 
for  no  other  reason),  I  will  state  that  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  management  of 
various  tribes  of  Indians  and  their  aft'airs  from  my  infancy  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  have  had  opportunities  to  see  where  the  Government  h:w  failed  in  its  management 
of  the  Indian  people,  where  it  has  been  at  fault,  and  where  the  failure  has  been  due 
principally  to  the  Indians  themselves.  I  am  sure  that  no  person  at  my  home  will  ac- 
cuse me  of  proposing  anything  I  did  not  think  was  best  for  the  Indians. 

I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  there  should  be  a  decided  change  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Indians.  I  believe  the  Government  ought  never  to  make  another 
treaty  or  agreement  with  any  Indian  tribe,  but  that  it  ought  to  go  ahead  and  do 
what  is  right  and  be}«t  for  the  Indians,  regardless  of  whether  the  Indians  are  pleased 
or  not.  They  are  but  grown-up  children,  and  are  incompetent  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment or  to  keep  the  agreement  after  tht'v  have  made  it.  They  do  not  know  what  is 
best  for  them,  and  are  sure  in  most  instances  to  want  their  matters  arranged  in  a  way 
that  is  not  best  for  th«»ir  future,  even  though  it  may  ))lease  them  at  the  time.  There 
is  not  much  hope  for  the  Indians  until  the  Government  has  determined  that  it  will  do 
what  is  right  without  consulting  the  Indians  any  further  than  to  explain  to  them 
carefully  what  it  is  goiug  to  do  for  their  good,  why  it  is  done,  and  what  it  expects 
them  to  do.  After  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  I  give  it  as  my  candid  opinion  that 
our  Government  has  never  had  a  plan  of  managing  the  Indians  that  was  worthy  to  be 
called  a  policy,  from  the  fact  that  ithas  never  attempted  to  govern  them.  What  little 
control  it  has  exercised  over  thein  has  been  done  by  coaxing,  persuading,  and  bribing 
them  with  presents  to  be  good,  or  at  least  not  to  b«^  too  l)ad.  We  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  and  powerful  Government  ])aying  tribute  to  these  petty  little  tribes. 
In  some  respects  it  has  been  too  kind  to  the  Indians.  In  other  cases  it  has  done 
them  great  wrongs.  But  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs  h.as  been  in  forever  breaking 
them  up  and  removing  them  to  the  wilderness  after  they  had  made  a  start  to  live 
rightly,  as  it  has  done  with  nearly  every  tribe,  and  in  some  instances  two  oi  three 
times. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  at  the  present  time  in  the  case  of  the  Indians  at  the 
Great  Nemaha  Agency,  in  Kansas.    The  Government  has  been  laboring  with  those  In- 
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diaDS  for  many  years,  and  expended  thousands  of  dollars  upon  them,  until  it  has 
brought  them  up  to  a  condition  where  they  are  self-supporting,  and  each  family  has 
a  home,  although  the  land  is  held  is  common.  The  only  thing  in  the  world  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  do  for  them  is  to  secure  to  each  Indian  his  allotment  of  land,  mak- 
ing it  inalienable  ;  pay  them  for  the  balance  of  their  reservation  and  throw  it  open 
for  settlement;  bring  the  Indians  into  competition  with  white  labor,  and  make 
them  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  instead  of  doing  this,  as  any  individ- 
ual would  who  desired  to  do  right,  it  is  about  to  remove  that  tribe  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  at  least  one-half  the  Indians — the  best  half — 
locating  them  alongside  the  wild  Indians  iu  the  Territory  ;  and  in  doing  this  it  will 
set  them  back  many  years.  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  anything  more  unjust  or  more 
ridiculous  for  a  powerful  Government  to  do  with  a  weak  people  whom  if  called  its 
wards  T 

Heretofore  in  patenting  lands  to  Indians  the  Government  has  made  the  great  mis- 
take of  not  making  the  homestea<ls  inalienable.  It  would  be  better  to  maintain  res- 
ervations of  limited  size  for  the  Indians  forever  than  to  give  them  lands  in  severalty 
without  providing  that  they  should  be  inalienable.  This  is  the  only  protection  the 
so-called  civilized  tribes  require  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  is  the  chief  pro- 
tection needed  by  the  wild  tribes. 

In  general  there  are  but  two  things  the  Government  should  do  for  the  Indians — all 
Indians.  The  first  is  to  secure  to  each  and  every  Indian  in  the  United  States  a  home- 
stead immediately  (even  though  all  might  not  take  possession  at  once),  and  in  such 
a  way  that  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  and  it  cannot  be  taken  for  debt.  The  second  is  to 
throw  open  for  settlement  every  square  mile  of  Indian  country  not  needed  to  provide 
homesteads  for  Indians,  expen<ling  the  money  that  would  fairly  be  due  them  for  such 
lands  in  making  necessary  permanent  improvements,  iu  helping  the  Indians  to  estab- 
lish themselves  upon  their  homesteads,  and  in  the  purchase  of  stock  for  them.  All 
other  questions  concerning  the  management  of  the  atfairs  of  the  Indians  are  details, 
I  think,  more  or  less  important  when  considered  by  themselves,  bnt  very  much  in- 
ferior to  the  two  things  mentioned. 

As  to  the  manner  of  opening  the  reservations  for  settlement,  in  the  case  of  those 
tribes  which  have  made  considerable  progress,  so  as  to  be  self-supporting  or  nearly  so, 
I  would  throw  open  for  settlement  alternate  sections  where  it  can  be  done  without 
disturbing  any  Indian  who  is  a  bona  fide  settler.  In  the  case  of  less  advanced  tribes 
I  would  at  once  reduce  their  large  reservations  t«  such  size  as  would  contain  about 
one  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  of  farming  land  required  to  provide  homesteads  for 
all  the  Indians,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  say  within  two  or  four  years,  I 
would  make  a  further  reduction,  opening  alternate  sections  when  possible. 

I  expect  these  suggestions  will  meet  with  opposition  from  certain  philanthropists 
in  the  East.  Their  intentions  are  undoubtedly  most  excellent,  and  are  entitled  to 
respect  becanse  they  are  so  good,  but  I  claim  to  be  a  better  friend  to  the  Indian  peo- 
ple than  they,  because  (ivs  I  believe)  I  know  how  to  be  a  friend  to  them  better  tnan 
they.  We  know  that  there  is  not  a  single  reason  in  the  world  why  such  immense  reser- 
vations should  be  maintained.  They  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  are  only  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  agent  in  charge.  We  know  that  it  is  a  detriment  to 
the  Indians  to  maintain  such  large  reservations  tor  them,  because,  among  other  reasons, 
it  encourages  them  in  their  wild,  roving  life,  and  makes  it  the  more  ditficult  to  manage 
them,  becaus<^  it  keeps  them  isolated  from  a  civilized  life  and  makes  their  country  a 
hiding  place  for  low  characters.  We  know  that  these  same  philanthropists  mentioned 
above  retard  the  advancement  of  the  Indians,  and  do  them  an  injury  instea<l  of  a  kind- 
ness, by  opposing  practi<!al  propositions  which  are  put  forward  in  the  first  place  for  the 
goo<l  of  the  Indians.  By  doing  so  they  intensify  the  ill-will  that  many  white  men 
living  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  country  have  for  the  Indians,  and  give  them  just 
cause  for  complaint  against  the  Government,  not  against  the  Indians,  although  their 
complaints  are  mostly  directed  against  the  latter.  This  feeling  of  ill-will  would  in 
most  instances  be  removed  if  the  Government  would  adopt  a  reasonable  policy  in 
dealing  with  these  affairs. 

I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  anything  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  re- 
quires a  generation  or  two  to  bring  the  Indians  up  to  the  life  we  think  they  should 
adopt.  It  certainly  will  require  that  long  a  time,  or  longer,  if  the  policy  the  Govern- 
ment has  always  pursued  is  to  be  continued,  and  even  then  the  work  will  not  be  half 
done.  But  let  the  present  policy  be  abandoned,  let  us  treat  the  Indians  more  sensibly, 
more  like  we  would  if  they  were  white  people,  and  we  shall  see  a  wonderful  change 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  Indians  can  learn  our  life  easily  enough  when  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  understand  that  the  Government  is  determined  that 
they  shall  become  self-supporting  citizens  the  same  as  other  people.  Let  us  be 
fair  and  honest  with  them  and  do  what  is  right;  but  let  us  also  require  them  to  do 
what  is  right  and  best  for  themselves.  It  may  be  that  it  would  require  some  force  to 
carry  out  these  suggestions,  but  that  is  all  right.     Let  an  adequate  force  be  provided. 
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if  it  is  necessary,  to  carry  forward  these  matters  as  they  should  be.  It  will  cost  less 
than  to  go  on  as  we  have  been  for  so  many  years,  and  when  it  is  done  it  will  be  well 
done. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  J.  ARMSTRONG, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Flathead  Agency,  Montana  Territory,  Augustf  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office.  I  have  the  honor  herewith 
of  submitting  my  ninth  annual  report  from  the  Flathead  Indian  Agency,  which  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Jocko  Valley,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacitic  Railroad, 
and  within  ten  miles  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  adjoining  the  county 
of  Missoula,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana.  The  reserve  has  never  been  surveyed,  bat 
is  supposed  to  have  an  acreage  of  1,300,000,  and  is  described  as  follows : 

Commencing  at  the  sonrce  of  ihe  main  branch  of  the  Jocko  River;  thence  along  the  divide  sepacating 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Bitter  Root  River  from  those  flowing  into  the  Jocko  to  a  point  on  Clarke's 
Fork  between  the  Camas  and  Horse  Prairies  ;  thence  northerly  to  and  along  the  divide  bounding  on 
the  west  the  Flathead  River  to  a  point  dae  west  from  the  point  half-way  in  latitude  between  the  north- 
em  nnd  southern  extremities  of  the  Flathead  Lake ;  thence  on  a  due  east  course  to  the  divide  whence 
the  Crow,  the  Prune,  the  So-ni-el-em,  and  the  Jocko  Rivers  take  their  rise;  and  thence  southerly  along 
said  divide  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

There  are  different  classes  of  Indians  on  this  reservation,  composed  as  it  is  of  three 
different  tribes,  the  Fiatheads,  the  Pen  d*Oreilles,  and  the  Kootenais.  Some  have 
made  great  strides  towards  civilization;  others  not  so  much,  but  have  made  a  good 
beginning;  and  still  a  few  others  who  are  loath  to  change  the  wild  freedom  bom  of 
their  savage  nature.  A  large  majority  have  advanced  greatly  in  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
Id  matters  of  religion,  education,  agriculture,  mechanism,  as  also  in  commercial  par- 
suits.  A  great  majority  are  also  owners  of  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  take  as 
ffood  care  of  them  and  have  as  much  pride  in  the  ownership  as  the  average  white 
farmer  or  stockman.  They  use  their  own  brands  and  marks,  have  their  regular 
"round  ups"  and  the  property  of  individuals  is  respected  and  protected.  The  att-en- 
tion  of  those  Indians  is  turned  to  stock-raising,  agriculture,  educatiou,  and  religion, 
and  every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  them  to  continue  in  such  pursuits.  They 
are  attached  to  their  homes,  and  are  beginning  to  learn  that  by  pursuing  a  peaceful 
and  industrious  life  they  can  surround  themselves  with  plenty  and  are  able  to  sap- 
port  themselves  without  resorting  to  the  hunt  except  for  recreation  and  sport,  as  in 
the  case  of  our  own  race. 

In  order  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  advancement  of  the  tribes  of  this  reservation, 
I  will  here  cite  the  uanies  of  some  of  the  prominent  Indian  farmers,  with  an  estimate 
of  their  grain  crops,  which  are  now  being  harvested.  In  addition  to  the  grain  crop 
each  farmer  raised  a  small  patch  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage, 
carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  &c.,  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  family  use. 


Name. 


Under 
fence. 


JOCKO  VALLKT. 

Acres. 

Arlec.  chief  of  Fiatheads IGO 

Anloiiie,  Kicking  Horse 100 

LasHah      100 

BigSam 100 

Louison 100 

Tawa            50 

Alex  See 50 

Eneas  Lorette 60 

Partee 50 

Alexander  Morr^enu 160 

JoeFlnlay 100 

Charh'v  Plant 160 

Alex  Pciirrier ,  160 

Isadure  Ladt^route 160 

Frank  Finlay 160 


Wheat    I 
and  oats 
produced. 


BtuheU. 

HOO 
200 
150 
1!00 
300 
l.'VO 
100 
200 
100 

1.200 
400 

1,500 
800 

1.600 
300 


Name. 


Jocko  vallkt — Continued. 


Louis  Valle 

Adolph  Finlay 

Espauol 

Mary  Finlay  (widow) 

Alex  Matte' 

Mat.  Coturo 

Joe  ('oturo 

Oetare  Rivals 

Joe  Tuion  Finlay 

Courtois  Finlay '. 

PieiTe    

Joe  Bamaby 

Aut'Uine  Mois") 

LouIho  (widow) 

Sam  well 


Under 
fence. 


Wheat 

andoAts 

prodaoed. 


Aeres. 

Butka§, 

160 

500 

160. 

800 

160 

800 

50 

200 

160 

200 

160 

(•) 

160 

800 

160 

(•) 

100 

600 

00 

aoo 

100 

400 

20 

300 

10 

100 

10 

50 

10 

100 

No  crop. 
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N«n.e. 
Jocko  vallki— Continued. 

10 
10 

10 
10 

100 
100 
IM 

loo 

»l 
lott 

IW 
ISO 

ISO 

H 
SO 
ISO 

100 
ISO 

ISO 
100 

too 

ISO 

IM 
ISO 

1«0 
100 

so 

«0 
160 
160 
160 

soo 

Wh«t 
pnxlUL-ed. 

100 
soo 

300 

1 

a 

i 

"mo 

300 

1 

80 

m 

3 

900 

1,200 

MiMiOM  rAtLET— Continunl, 

Under 
fence. 

S 

ISO 

z 

200 
lOU 

100 
100 

200 
3D0 

100 

soo 

80 

60 
50 

60 
300 

100 
ISO 

so 

M 
flO 

300 
100 

WlieW 

enawita 
praducvd. 

Buihtl: 
1.000 

SOO 

800 

«00 

Mich«llu    Pablo   («d   Charita 

IVl.r  FInUy       '.'.'.'.'.'. 

100 

HIBMOS  ViLLir, 

I^"'"'"  

200 

PKHD  UOHKILLB    WVKH,  MOUTH 

^,:.r^""^•'."™'■^>:;:::■.■ 

Pe-Arlse 

J»c,,li  (Qui  Quil-CW 

m 

3M 

a» 
100 

IOC 
BOO 

100 
1M> 

300 

300 
390 

I«ngo 

P-taU 

90 
«0 
40 
BO 

100 

Ch.rlerMoolm«i 

Sorbin  Smp» 

CiMifl  PBAIHU. 

a-S;,Sr--,::::;..:. 

300 

"S'ELX""^."'.''."^' 

«0 
300 
JOO 
1«D 

KM) 
100 

Ss'""""-"'--'--' 

uiBMui?^  cbfrtoiik-uh  "-'..'..... 

p       "tJ 

-  For  paxtars  tor  their  i 


\tty  only.  ISO  tons  prodnceil. 


Daytun  Creek.— Eneas,  thief  of  the  Kootonais,  200  acres  feiiced  for  use  uf  tribe, 
about  l,().il)  biisLelit  of  whestraiaed  in  coiunioii,  be8i<leB  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage, 
ouioiiB,  cnrrotfl,  parsDips,  peas.&c.  * 

Tliero  arfi  several  other  Hiuail  gnrdetjpatcbwt  in  different  portions  of  tbe  reservation 
nndertiikivalioii,  add  not  afowolborliidiaiiH  have  located  their  farms  with  a  view 
of  fencing  in  the  same  Ibe  coming  winter. 


CIIARLOS'   J 


:>  or  HITTER  n 


The  visit  of  Cbarlos, 
accompiiuted  l>y  mifself 

cbii'f  to  abanilon  'the  Bitter  l'{o.it"Vallo,v  nnd 
Reservnl Kin  on  the  Jocko.  In  cumpliaiiM  wi  h 
Secretaryor  lielnterior  a  full  report  of  whici 
dateofMurthST  lwa4  1  made  certain  propositi 
from  the  nittorEootatid  settle  at  the  Fliithfiiirl 
twenty -one  heads  of  families  concluded  to  renio 


hereditary  chief  of  the  Flatliead  Nation,  to  Washinetnu 

■■-"-'-  •    "  csultedin  a  (.LJIiirc  t.iiudiicBlhat 

■    wilh  hi«  ■      :..lot.lieFlatheHd 


J  them,  following  the  v 
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of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  expressed  to  the  Indians  in  Washington, 
I  promiHed  to  each  (1)  a  choice  of  160  acres  of  nnocciipied  land  on  the  reservation; 
(2)  the  erection  of  a  suitable  house;  (3)  assistance  in  fencing  and  breakinji:  up  t«n 
acres  of  land  for  each  family ;  (4)  the  following  gifts :  two  cows,  a  wagon,  set  of 
harness,  a  plow,  witb  other  agricultural  implements,  seed  for  the  tirst  year,  and  pro- 
visions until  the  first  crop  was  harvested. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  very  kindly  and  just  expressions  made  use  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  deserts  of  these  Indians  by  the  President  and  honorable  Secretary, 
I  could  have  made  but  an  unfavorable  impression  by  offering  less.  I  would  add  that 
even  after  the  first  year  they  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  generosity  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  uphold  their  hands  in  striving  for  a  civilized  independence  and  a  sustained 
well-doing.  My  action  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and  I  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  out  every  promise  made  to  the  Indians.  Ten  families  reported  at 
the  agency,  and  for  them  1  erected  ten  houses,  teuced  in  their  fields  as  agreed  upon, 
and  to-day  they  are  harvesting  their  crops.  Three  other  families  followed  after  I 
sent  in  esiimates  for  the  first  ten,  and  to  them  I  assigned  land,  but  could  not  fence  or 
build,  although  I  provided  them  with  fields,  which  I  plowe<l  inside  of  Government 
and  other  inclosures,  where  tliey  raised  crops  this  year.  These  additional  three  fam- 
ilies have  been  provided  with  cows,  as  well  as  the  original  ten  for  whom  houses  were 
erected.  Two  more  families  soon  followed  the  thirteen  mentionetl,  and  this  week  I 
have  been  notified  by  three  other  families  that  they  will  remove  here  at  once.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  same  policy  is  carried  out  in  the  futui'e  as  in  the 
past  year,  it  will  be  only  a  brief  matter  of  time  until  Charlos  band,  with  exception  of 
that  chief  and  a  few  of  his  relatives,  will  be  settled  on  the  reservation. 

Fears  were  entertained  that  by  the  issue  of  agricultural  implements,  provisions, 
and  seed,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Government  last  year  for  Charlos  band  re- 
maining in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  it  would  be  au  inducement  and  an  incentive  to 
them  to  refuse  to  remove  to  the  reservation.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  encouraged  and 
given  these  poor  people  faith  in  the  promises  and  fostering  care  of  the  Government 
should  they  leave  their  homes  and  remove  to  the  reserve. 

THK  POLICB  FORCE. 

For  several  years  a  volunteer  force  of  Indian  police  used  their  best  energies  to  keep 

Seace  and  good  behavior  among  the  tribes,  but  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
ailroad  through  the  resi^rvation  changed  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  caused  so  much 
lawlessness  along  the  line  that  I  deemed  it  best  to  disband  the  old  force  and  organize 
a  paid  force  under  immediate  control  of  the  agent. 

The  IiidiaiiH  now  have  their  own  judges,  three  in  number,  a  code  of  rules  governing 
the  court  of  Indian  ofienses,  and  the  laws  are  enforced  by  imprisonment,  hard  labor, 
and  tines.  The  administration  of  the  laws  in  all  respects  are  borne  out  with  good 
judgment  and  dignity.  I  would  recommend,  however,  that  the  judges  of  the  court 
be  paid  as  well  as  the  police,  as  upon  th^m  principally  rests  all  the  good  that  police 
can  perform  upon  the  reservation,  and  they  should  beenoonraged.  Since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  paid  force  of  police  and  the  adoption  of  the  rules  governing  Indian 
offenses,  we  have  had  scarcely  any  trouble  upon  the  reserve,  and  I  trust  good  en- 
couragement in  the  way  of  equipments,  food,  and  clothing,  in  addition  to  pay,  will 
be  granted  them. 

PAY    OF    INDIANS    FOR   **  RIGHT    OF    WAY"    THROUGH    AND    '*  TIMBER    CUT"    ON 

RESERVATION. 

Early  in  the  monthof  January  I  cqinmenced  and  concluded  the  payment  per  capitm 
to 'the  Indians  of  the  reserve  for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  for  timber  cut  on  the  reservation  for  construction  pur\>08es,  involving  the  sum  of 
^1,458.  The  payment  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Indians,  as  I  took  especial 
pains  to  see  that  no  person  entitled  to  payment  was  left  off  the  list.  The  task  was  a 
great  one,  as  the  Indians  are  scattered  all  over  the  reservation,  living  in  their  fann- 
nouses,  hamlets,  and  lodges,  and  in  such  an  inclement  season,  and  considering  the 
vast  extent  of  the  reservation,  I  feel  especially  elated  that  no  complaint  has  yet 
reached  me  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  having  been  forgotten  or  overlooked  in  the 
payment. 

8AHIT4BT. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  was  very  good  during  the  past  year,  with  exception  of 
the  Kootenais.  A  malignant  disease  broke  out  among  them  early  in  spring,  which 
carried  many  of  them  to  the  grave.  The  sickness  first  visits  the  patient  by  severo 
pains  in  the  body  and  stomach,  followed  bv  an  ernption  resembling  chicken-pox. 
Where  advice  of  the  agency  physician  was  followed  the  disease  as  a  general  thin^ 
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yielded  to  his  remedies  ;  Imt  the  Indians  of  this  unfortunate  tiilie  are  isolated  by  a 
distance  of  70  miles  from  the  agency,  and  in  reachinfi^  them  the  Flathead  Lake  must 
be  crossed  by  an  Indian  ferry-boat.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  medical  attention  from 
the  agency  physician  could  not  have  been  of  the  most  desirable  character.  Owing 
to  the  long  distance  from  the  agency  to  the  settlement  of  the  Kootenais  Indians  the 
agent  cannot  give  the  desired  attention  to  their  relief  and  advancement,  but  it  is  to 
be  ho])ed  that  in  the  near  future  the  agency  may  be  removed  to  a  more  central  por- 
tion of  the  reservation,  as  has  been  so  repeatedly  advocated  from  this  office. 

IRRIGATING   DITCH. 

The  irrigation  ditch  authorized  in  letters  dated,  respectively,  October  11  and  Decem- 
ber 8,  1884,  and  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  in  a  communication 
from  this  office  dated  November  21,.  1884,  has  been  excavated  and  nearly  completed 
for  a  distance  of  over  5  miles,  including  a  large  amouut  of  blasting  and  au  estimated 
expenditure  of  60,000  feet  of  lumber  for  fluming.  With  the  additional  amount  asked 
for  in  my  estimate,  forwarded  on  the  7th  instant,  I  am  confident  I  can  thoroughly 
complete  the  ditch,  which  would  prove  a  credit  anywhere,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
estimate  the  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  it. 

EDUCATION. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  among  these  people  will 
be  found  separate  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  a  church  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  community.  Thee  schools  have  171  scholars,  of  both  sexes — an  increase 
of  71  over  last  year — and  the  Government  pays  ^150  annually  for  the  board,  tuition, 
and  clothing  of  each  scholar  to  the  number  of  150. 

On  the  2(1  day  of  August,  of  this  year,  the  annual  exhibition  of  these  schools  was 
given,  and  attended  largely  by  citizens  of  Montana,  who  take  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  such  institutions.  From  the  report  of  the  editor  of  the  Missoulian,  pub- 
lished in  that  pai>er,  I  extract  the  appendix  marked  A,  which  will  convey  the  news  of 
a  non-interested  party  concerning  the  schools  of  this  reservation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith   the  statistics  called  for,  and  remain, 
Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  sers^ant, 

PETER  RONAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Belknap,  August  5,  1885. 

Sir:  I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Indian 
service  at  this  agency. 

EXTENT  OF  RESERVATION. 

The  lands  included  in  this  reservation  are  large  in  extent  and  varied  in  character, 
being  composed  of  river-bottom,  high  rolling  prairie,  and  mountains.  Barring  the 
liabilities  to  severe  droughts,  it  is  a  very  good  country  on  the  river-bottoms  and  border- 
ing the  small  streams  issuing  from  the  mountains,  but  the  droughts  are  sometimes  so 
severe  that  no  crop  can  be  raised,  so  that  for  individual  farming  I  think  this  country 
will  never  be  a  real  success.  This  whole  country  is  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
stock,  and  in  that  branch  of  industry  no  country  that  I  know  of  is  more  or  better  fit- 
ted. The  reservation  is  large,  and  so  large  that  it  is  unwieldy,  and  the  best  interests 
of  all,  both  whites  and  Indians,  would  be  well  subserved  if  it  (the  reservation)  could 
be  cut  down  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  large 
part  ot  the  existing  reservation  should  be  opened  to  settlement  at  as  early  a  daj'  as 
possible.  The  whites  of  Montana  are  very  anxious  for  it,  and  the  Indians  are  just 
as  anxious  if  they  can  be  assured  of  a  moderate  and  fair  compensation. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

The  number  of  Indians,  as  shown  by  census  list,  herewith  inclosed : 

Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age. 397 

Number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age 582 

Number  of  males  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 106 

Number  of  females  between  between  6  and  14  years  of  age 145 
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Number  of  males  iiuder  6  years  of  age 180 

Number  of  females  under  6  years  of  age 142 

Total 1,552 

By  tribes : 

Gros  Ventres 852 

Assinaboines 700 

Total  1,552 

The  two  tribes  are  apparently  about  at  stand  as  regards  increase,  there  being  about 
the  same  number  of  deaths  as  births.  A  great  many  die  in  the  early  summer  of  con- 
sumption, induced  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  and  by  passing  from  a  hot  room  in  a 
state  of  profuse  prespiration  out  into  the  cold  air.  It  is  a  fact  that  an  Indian  has  not 
the  lea«t  idea  in  the  world  as  to  the  laws  of  health,  hence  these  exposures  to  cold  and 
wet  feet  and  to  sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold.  There  will  never  be  any  increase 
in  the  race  until  they  learn  to  take  better  care  of  themselves. 

Of  their  morals  I  can  say  but  little.  There  can  be  but  little  said  in  their  favor  re- 
garding their  moral  standing,  and  for  this  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  GU>vemment 
18  largely  to  blame.  When  I  first  came  here  game  of  all  kinds  was  plenty,  and  an 
Indian  could  live  oft*  the  proceeds  of  the  chase,  and  there  was  no  want  but  what  they 
eould  supply  if  willing  to  exert  themselves.  Then  chastity  was  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  A  few  years  later  game  was  practically  extinct.  Then  the  bounty  of 
the  Government  was  needed,  and  should  have  been  granted  with  no  stinted  measure. 
But  instead  the  Government  gave  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
They  had  not  yet  commenced  to  depend  upon  the  earth  for  its  bounties.  White  men 
were  in  their  country.  The  soldier  had  also  come  to  stay.  The  Indian  maiden's  fa- 
vors had  a  money  value,  and  what  wonder  is  it  that,  half  clad  and  half  starved,  they 
bartered  their  honor,  never  very  refined,  for  something  to  cover  their  limbs  and  for 
ood  for  themselves  and  their  kin. 

FRIENDSHIP  FOR  THE  WHITES. 

Their  connection  with  the  whites  at  the  agency,  and  at  Fort  Assinaboine,  and  also 
elsewhere  have  been  pleasant,  and  I  have  seen  no  disposition  among  them  towards 
unfriendly  comments  or  demonstrations. 

POLICE. 

The  police  are  probably  as  effective  as  at  most  other  agencies.  They  always  cheer- 
fully respond  to  my  demands ;  but  of  late  there  has  been  but  little  for  them  to  do  ex- 
cept in  righting  the  little  wrongs  that  arise  in  the  difterent  camps. 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year  (except  regular  vacation),  at  an  average 
attendance  of  29^,  as  per  report  of  the  teacher.  While  the  advancement  has  not  been 
as  great  a  some  could  wish,  still  I  think  it  will  compare  favorably  with  most  Indian 
schools  under  like  circumstances.  The  school-room  is  not  even  an  approach  to  what 
it  should  be  either  in  size  or  comfort,  and  I  hope  steps  will  be  taken  without  delay  to 
provide  reasonable  facilities  for  the  school.  The  school-room  is  built  of  cottonwood 
logs,  and  they  have  been  in  use  so  long  (fifteen  years)  that  they  are  ready  to  tumble 
down,  and  it  is  really  dangerous.  The  room  is  15  feet  square,  and  cannot  reasonably 
accommodate  more  than  one-half  the  number  that  have  attended  school  during  the 
year. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  of  the  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  horse-barn,  carpenter-shop, 
warehouse,  and  some  small  buildings  and  stables *for  cows,  &c.,  are  hardly  worthy 
the  name  of  houses;  in  fact  they  are  not  fit  or  safe  for  stables  or  hog-pens.  They 
also  are  of  cottonwood,  erected  fifteen  years  ago,  one  story  high,  with  dirtroofis,  and 
are  most  assuredly  unfit  and  unsafe  to  live  in.  My  own  quarters  are  so  limited  that 
I  cannot  entertain  any  one  with  decency  and  propriety.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
servants  of  the  Goverument,  or  rather  tha  people,  are  entitled  to  better  accommoda- 
tions than  have  ever  been  furnished  at  this  agencj .  A  good  log-house  is  good  enonf^b 
for  any  one  in  this  country,  so  that  it  is  commodious  and  not  liable  at  any  time  to  tarn* 
ble  down.  A  few  days  since  one  of  my  rooms  had  to  be  shored  up  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  Some  thousands  of  dollars  should  be  immediately  expended  here  in 
bnilding  new  quarters  for  the  agent  and  his  assistants. 
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INDIAN  DANCES. 

The  endeavor  to  oheck  their  desire  for  dances  meets  with  but  little  success^  The 
Gros  Yentr^  instituted  a  sun  dance  this  summer,  and  kept  it  up  to  the  neglect  of  their 
farming  interests,  and  stern  measures  had  to  be  used  finally  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I 
gave  thorn  notice  that  if  they  attempted  the  same  performance  next  year  I  would 
stop  it  if  it  took  all  the  military  at  Fort  Assinaboine  to  accomplish  it.  Their  tea 
dances  are  still  quite  frequent,  except  near  the  agency  buildings,  which  I  prohibit; 
but  still  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Indians  have  not  the  same  right  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  accustomed  dances  that  the  whites  have  in  a  similar  direction, 
always  barring  the  sun  dance,  which  is  simply  barbarous. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

I  can  only  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  the  whole  effort  beinff 
in  the  visit  of  a  priest  two  or  three  times  in  or  during  the  year;  and  for  my  part  I 
do  not  see  that  very  much  good  can  accrue  until  they  have  been  taught  in  the  schools 
and  have  enough  to  comfortably  feed  them.  They  will  hardly  talse  much  stock  in  the 
white  man's  religion  while  their  stomachs  are  empty. 

INDIAN  FARMING. 

In  the  matter  of  Indian  farming  I  am  pleased  to  note  a  decided  improvement. 
They  have  in  crops  at  least  400  acres,  and  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  appearance 
of  the  crops  and  in  the  advance  they  have  made  in  their  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing crops.  They  will  have  an  abundance  of  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  considerable 
oats  and  wheat ;  in  fact  the  crop,  if  secured  and  properly  housed,  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  making  them  comfortable.  If  they  resolutely  continue  in  the  way  upon 
which  they  are  now  fairly  started,  their  future  is  assured,  and  they  will  in  the  course 
of  years  become  self-sustaining.  There  are,  however,  some  among  them,  as  there  are 
in  all  communities,  who  lag  behind,  but  they  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  help  to  eat 
the  fruits  of  those  who  do  the  work.  The  one  drawback  is  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
seasons  in  this  country.  While  there  has  never  been  an  entire  failure  in  crops  since 
I  have  been  here,  still  such  seasons  are  liable  to  occur,  which  would  tend  to  discour- 
age them  to  some  extent. 

AGENCY   FARMING. 

Some  10  acres  of  land  is  devoted  to  raising  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The 
intent  is  to  have  seed  saved  from  this  tract  of  land  in  case  the  Indians,  through  their 
improvidence,  fail  to  save  seed  for  themselves.  This  crop  is  very  fine,  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen  here.  We  also  sow  about  20  acres  of  oats,  and  this  year  about  the  same 
number  of  acres  of  wheat.  Both  are  good  crops.  The  oats  are  for  agency  stock,  the 
wheat  for  seed  and  for  Indians  to  eat.  Next  year  there  should  be  sown  of  wheat  at 
least  100  acres,  and  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  sown  should  be  fallj^lowed,  so  that 
it  can  be  put  in  very  early.  Three  hundred  acres  of  land  was  broken  this  last  spriufl^ 
and  early  summer.  All  of  it  was  put  into  crops  except  about  50  acres.  The  corn  and 
potatoes'on  this  land  will  average  well  with  the  older  land,  and  the  worth  of  the  prod- 
uce raised  on  it  will  be  worth  to  the  Indians  many  times  more  than  the  cost  of 
breaking.  I  believe  that  about  100  acres  should  be  broken  every  year  until  they  have 
all  they  can  till.  I  think  that  with  but  few  exceptions  wheat  enough  can  be  raised 
here  any  year  to  supply  all  their  w.'ints,  or  breadstuffs.  Of  course  a  mill  will  be 
needed  at  an  early  day. 

STOCK. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  head  of  two-year  olds,  and  cows,  and  bulls  were  sent  here 
by  the  Government  one  year  ago  last  June.  They  were  State  raised  and  were  a  rather 
scrubby-looking  lot  when  delivered  here,  and  I  had  grave  doubts  whether  they  would 
bo  able  to  go  through  the  winter.  I  was  very  happily  disappointed.  The  losses 
were  very  light,  and  now  a  person  would  hardly  know  that  they  were  the  same  cat- 
tle. It  is  simply  wonderful  the  change  they  have  made  in  a  twelvemonth.  I  have 
turned  over  a  few  head  of  cows  to  some  of  the  Indians  who  I  was  sure  would  take 
care  of  them,  and  I  think  they  are  doing  nicely. 

INDIAN   HOUSES. 

Very  few  families  but  what  have  a  log  house  to  live  in ;  and  while  they  would 
hardly  meet  the  lesthetic  taste  of  some  as  models  of  architectural  skill  or  beauty, 
still  they  are  warm  and  serve  well  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  sum- 
mers and  winters.  1  find  that  most  of  them  are  not  content  with  their  first  attempts 
at  building,  but  have  to  try  sometimes  two  or  three  times  before  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  work. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  believe,  OD  the  whole,  that  these  Indians  have  shown  a  commeodable  advance 
towards  civilization  daring  the  past  year,  and  while  the  advance  is  not  so  rapid  as 
we  could  wish,  still  I  believe  it  is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected.  When  I 
first  came  here,  some  years  ago,  they  (the  Indians)  were  nearly  as  wild  as  a  people 
could  well  be.  There  was  not  a  foot  of  laud  under  cultivation,  not  a  house  to  live  in, 
and  to  ask  one  of  them  to  work  was  considered  by  them  as  an  insult.  As  long  as 
game  lasted  they  were  independent,  insolent,  and  very  intractable.  To-day  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  ready  at  my  call  to  work,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  engaged,  , 
more  or  less,  in  tilling  the  soil.  There  is  about  450  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which 
a  large  proportion  is  tilled  almost  entirely  by  Indian  labor.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  when  they  have  a  grist  or  flouring  mill 
and  when  they  have  sufficient  land  broken  and  under  cultivation,  that  they  will  be 
nearly  or  quite  self-sustaining,  always  understanding  that  they  have  proper  care  and 
judicious  government.  Many  changes  will  be  needed  in  their  supervision,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  push  or  crowd  them  too  fast.  In  my  intercourse  with  them  I 
have  learned  that  to  crowd  too  many  innovations  at  once  was  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit.  One  thing  at  a  time;  and  although  the  process  seems  slow,  in  a  series  of 
years  more  and  better  results  will  ensue  than  by  the  forcing  process. 
■  Grateful  for  the  kindness  shown  me  in  the  past, 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

W.  L.  LINCOLN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Peck  Agency, 
Poplar  Creek  J  Mont,,  August  15,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  agency ;  and  most  respectfully  state  that  it  is  located  1  mile  north  of 
the  Missouri  River,  60  miles  west  or  Fort  Buford  and  the  western  line  of  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory, and  85  miles  north  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  65  miles  south  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Territory.  The  tribe  here  at  Poplar  Creek  is  known  as  the 
Yankton  Sioux.  Twenty-five  miles  west,  and  near  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  is 
Wolf  Point,  at  which  place  a  sub  or  branch  agency  is  located,  where  reside  tue  As- 
sinaboinc  tribe: 

Whole  number  of  Yankton  Sioux 2,  :i32 

Number  of  males  above  18  years 544 

Number  of  females  above  14  years 658 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  16  years 645 

Whole  number  of  Assinaboines 1, 072 

Number  of  males  above  18  years 233 

Number  of  females  above  14  years .380 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  16  years 314 

I  assumed  charge  January  23,  1885,  and  found  the  Assinaboines  in  quite  <lestitute 
circuiUHtances.  Their  annuity  goods  had  not  yet  been  issued.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  they  were  sutferiug  very  much  for  want  of  clothing.  I  at  once 
issued  their  annuity  goods  to  them,  and  started  two  large  soup  kettles,  and  had  made 
from  80  to  160  gallons  of  soup  from  beef,  rice,  beans,  Hour,  and  potatoes  every  day 
until  warm  weather  in  the  spring,  which  was  given  to  the  old,  the  sick,  and  young, 
which  was  greatly  relishocl  by  all  of  theui. 

farming. 

Farming  is  carried  on  this  year  at  the  following  places,  and  number  of  acres  at 
each  place  as  follows:  Wolf  Point,  2.'>0  acres ;  UpporBox  Alder,  4  miles  west  of  agency, 
60  acres,  entirely  by  Indians ;  at  Lower  Box  Alder,  16  miles  east  of  agoney,  50  acres, 

Eartly  agency  and  partly  Indians;  at  Deer  Tail,  5  miles  east  of  agency,  80  acres, 
y  Indians;  at  Poplar  Creek,  650  acres,  mostly  by  Indians,  Honie  by  agency;  40  acres 
by  Industrial  School;  making  a  total  of  1,01)0  acres  of  land  und«r  cultivation  this 
year.  The  land  in  the  spring  was  apportioned  or  allotted  to  the  Indians,  mainly  where 
they  chose  to  have  the  same,  in  from  one- fourth  of  an  acre  to  5  and  (>  acres  each,  and 
754  allotments  were  made.  Stakes  were  placed  marking  the  boundaries  of  each, 
numbered  correspondingly  with  the  ration  ticket  of  the  tenant,  and  a  general  review 
made  once  each  week,  which  was  fully  understood  bv  the  Indians;  note  made  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  allotments  were  cultivated,  and  rations  liberally  issued  as  a  re- 
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ward  for  good  workmanship,  or  partially  withheld  as  a  punishnient  for  neglij2:eDoe 
aud  i^oorly  cared-tbr  allotments.  The  result  was  that  nearly  every  piece  would  be 
well  worked  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  universal  verdict  is  that  they  have 
worked  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  Their  corn  and  potatoes  are  looking  re- 
markably well,  and  should  the  frost  hold  off  they  will  bo  well  rewarded  for  their 
labor.  Many  pieces  of  oats  and  wheat  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  grasshoppers, 
which  have  been  very  thick  this  season. 

The  Indians  are  very  poor  so  far  as  teams  are  concerned,  not  having  many  ponies. 
I  therefore  aided  them  all  in  my  power  so  to  do  with  what  agency  teams  I  have,  in 
plowinnj  and  preparing  the  ground  for  seed,  and  the  agency  farmer,  Mr.  Luke  Dunn, 
has  ttiken  a  great  amount  of  interest  in  patiently  and  kindly  showing  them  how  to 
properly  cultivate  their  little  farms.  Tlie  most  of  them  have  a  great  desire  to  eat 
their  corn  and  potatoes  aud  other  vegetables  before  they  get  ripe,  and  many  of  them 
go  in  the  night  time  and  get  their  own  vegetables,  and  then  say  that  some  one  else 
has  taken  them.  To  prevent  this  I  have  stationed  the  police  as  much  as  possible  at 
proper  places  to  protect  the  crops. 

CIVILIZATION. 

• 

Many  Indians  this  summer  have  manifested  a  desire  for  more  room  aud  a  wish  to 
live  by  themselves.  These  I  have  greatly  encouraged  to  carry  out  such  desires,  ex- 
plaining that  it  is  the  way  white  men  live,  and  that  tiiey  will  soon  be  as  white  men,  and 
have  good  homes,  cows,  pigs,  aud  chickens,  aud  support  themselves,  and  a  number 
are  now  building  small  houses  on  land  some  miles  from  the  agency,  with  an  idea  of 
having  fair-sized  farms  of  their  own.  There  are  a  good  many  Indians  willing  to  work, 
but  there  are  ten  to  one  that  can  endure  lots  of  rest,  and  much  prefer  that  to  labor; 
yet  by  kind  treatment  and  encouraging  words  I  have  been  able  to  get  considerable 
labor  from  them.  The  boys  and  young  men  have  very  noticeably  become  interested 
in  labor,  and  many  take  hold  like  hired  men.  I  like  to  take  the  fourteen  and  fifteen 
year  old  boy  by  the  hand  aud  speak  words  of  praise  and  encouragement  to  him.  His 
face  will  brighten  up  and  he  will  take  hold  of  work  with  renewed  ambition  and  en- 
ergy. I  believe  less  in  shackles  and  guard-house,  and  more  in  kind  and  humane  treat- 
ment aud  patient  aud  pleasant  teaching,  with  industrious  example.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration that  many  of  the  Indians  here  were  among  the  last  to  leave  the  hunt,  the 
chase,  and  the  war-path,  and  acknowledge  that  they  were  wards  of  the  Government 
and  largely  dependent  upon  its  magnanimity  for  their  subsistence,  they  have  done 
well,  aud  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  those  that  are  novv  just  entering  into  youug 
manhood  will  be  self-sustaining,  law-abiding.  Christian  people. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

The  Indians  have  but  a  very  few  cattle.  The  Department  very  kindly  authorized 
me  within  the  last  few  days  to  issue  sixty  cows  to  deserving  Indians,  and  some  of 
them  are  actively  engaged  in  putting  up  hay  to  feed  a  cow.  Yet  the  grass  fit  for  hay 
is  very  short  and  scarce  this  year,  and  to  an  ludian  unacquainted  witli  using  a  scythe 
it  is  quite  <litticult  to  cut  any  quantity  of  haj';  but  I  have  issued  a  number  of  scythes, 
and  the  fanner  goeH  out  with  them  and  carefully  instructs  them  how  to  mow,  and 
many  of  them  are  doing  well,  and  will  undoubtedly  care  well  for  a  cow. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

I  have  had  a  great  amount  of  labor  performed  in  the  way  of  repairing  gates  and 
fences,  and  a  large  amount  of  farm  implements  were  broken  and  out  of  repair,  which 
have  been  repaired  ;  have  had  agency  house  painted — two  coats  outside  and  also 
inside  ;  tlu^  barn  painted,  and  am  now  having  a  nice  picket  fence  put  in  front  of 
the  house,  which  it  needed  very  much.  I  have  had  tools  aud  wagons  aud  machinery 
put  under  nhelter  that  heretofore  stood  exposcil  to  the  weather,  and  remodeled  the 
interior  of  the  blacksinith  and  carjienter  shops,  and  had  a  general  clearing  aud  clean- 
ing u])  around  the  barn  and  corrals  and  other  agency  buildings. 

IRRIGATING   DITCH. 

The  irrigating  ditches  and  dams  built  last  year  by  my  predecessor  are  a  total  fail- 
ure. Tlie  ilam  at  Wolf  Point  washed  out,  and  the  one  on  Poplar  Creek  was  washed 
around  so  badly  that  it  will  cost  considerable  to  repair  it,  and  the  ditches,  not  being 
laid  out  by  an  engineer,  are  otherwise  defective.  The  honorable  Commissioner  has 
secured  a  ]U'actical  civil  engineer,  who  is  expected  soon  to  make  the  necessary  survey 
and  estimates  for  building  dam  and  completing  ditches. 
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HEALTH. 

On  the  19th  day  of  Jane  two  oases  of  small-pox  were  discovered  in  the  Indian  camp. 
I  at  once  had  them  removed  to  a  remote  place  on  the  banks  of  Poplar  Creek,  and  a 
guard  stationed  and  quarantine  established,  places  thoroughly  disinfected,  the  cases 
carefully  cared  for.  The  two  recovered,  and  the  disease  actually  smothered.  About 
the  same  time  the  measles  made  their  appearance,  and  by  prompt  action  they  were 
confined  to  two  Indian  children,  both  of  which  recovered,  and  the  disease  is  at  an 
end  here.  Knowing  that  the  diseases,  or  either  of  them,  would  have  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  Indians,  nad  they  got  well  under  way,  I  certainly  feel  well  in  having  been 
80  successful  in  preventing  their  spreading. 

CKIME 

is  of  rare  occurrence,  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  and  no  oiTense  of  anjir  impor- 
tance has  been  committed.  Wife-beating  and  larceny  of  small  articles  constitute  the 
heft  of  crime  committed.  I  usually  intrust  those  offenses  to  the  Indian  court,  which, 
handles  them  very  well ;  and  if  they  err  it  is  generally  on  the  side  of  mercy.  I  occa- 
sionally sit  with  them  and  explain  the  manner  of  holding  courts  and  punishing  crim- 
inals, and  they  are  at  all  times  interested  and  desirous  of  learning. 

POLICE. 

I  have  a  very  efficient  force  of  twenty  privates  and  two  officers.  I  am  in  hopes  to 
have  it  increased  to  thirty.  They  are  obedient  and  obliging,  over  reatly  to  go,  either 
night  or  day.  They  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with.  I  at  times  drill  them  a  little, 
which  appears  very  agreeable  to  them. 

EDUCATION. 

The  school  at  Wolf  Point  is  under  the  management  of  the  agency,  and  has  done  well. 
I  not  only  have  had  the  boys  taught  in  the  school-room  but  have  had  them  learning  how 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  They  have  very  nicely  cultivated  6  acres  of  land  this  spring  and 
summer,  and  I  have  had  the  girls  learn  how  to  cook  by  putting  up  a  stove  for  them  and 
issuing  a  small  amount  of  rations  to  them,  which  they  cooked  and  eat  together. 

There  is  also  a  school  at  Wolf  Point,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood,  sup- 
ported by  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which  has  done  good  work.  He 
also  superintends  a  Sabbath  school  at  that  place,  which  is  held  every  Sabbath,  and  is 
very  well  attended.  There  is  a  small  school  at  Deer  Tail's,  .5  miles  below  (east)  this 
place,  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society.  It  is  taught  by  Joseph  Rog- 
ers, esq.,  an  educated  Indian.  He  teaches  in  the  Dakota  (Indian)  language.  There  is 
also  a  school  here  supported  by  the  same  society,  and  taught  by  Misses  Dixon  and 
McCreight,  two  efficient  teachers,  and  also  a  sabbath  school  managed  by  them.  They 
teach  in  the  Dakota  language. 

The  greatest  educational  institution  upon  the  reservation  is  the  Industrial  Boarding 
School,  which  is  run,  under  contract,  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  It  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  scholars  are  well  contented  and  happy. 
The  school  has  r»*aclied  a  higher  standard,  and  is  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  hereto- 
fore has  been.  The  boys  have  cultivated  40  acres  of  land  thjs  year,  and  the  corn  and  po- 
tatoes and  garden  vegetables  are  as  nice  as  any  in  the  country.  They  are  also  caring  for 
a  lot  of  co^s,  which  they  milk,  and  the  girls  are  taught,  in  addition  to  their  studies, 
cooking,  dress-making,  mending,  butter-making,  and  general  housekeeping,  with  all 
the  word  implies.  M.  L.  R.  Carpenter,  the  superintemlent,  manifests  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  school,  and  instructs  the  boys  in  the  useof  tools,  and 
form  of  machinery,  and  other  matters  incident  thereto,  with  a  view  of  making  them 
useful  and  beneficial  to  themselves  and  the  world. 

MILITARY. 

There  are  two  companies  of  militarj-  stationed  here,  which  are  commanded  by  gen- 
tlemanly and  obliging  officers. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  desire  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  utmost  harmony  prevails  all  over  the  reserva- 
tion, and  each  school  under  the  various  organizations'  is  striving  with  earnest  and 
honest  determination  to  advance  the  condition  of  our  brethren,  the  red  men,  and  that 
the  Government  is  dealing  kindly  and  liberally  with  this  people,  and  that  many  of 
their  supposed  wrongs  are  imaginary  and  not  what  they  seemed  to  be  with  some  of 
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the  kind-hearted  people  of  the  East.     True,  there  may  be  some  instaoces  of  want  and 
suffering — so  the  world  over — but  in  the  main  they  are  most  liberally  cared  for. 

Hoping  that  I  may  prove  beneficial  and  instrumental  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  aiding  it  in  civilizing  and  advancing  this  people  toward  a  condition  of  self- 
supporting,  law-abiding,  intelligent  (christian  citizenship, 
I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

BURTON  PARKER, 

U,  S,  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska, 

September  18,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  fourth  annual  report. 

This  agency  is  situated  in  Nebraska,  2r)  miles  south  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  res- 
ervation is  l^  by  25  miles  in  extent,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  This 
land  was  res«irved  by  the  Omahas  when  they  ceded  to  the  Government  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  was  held  by  them  alone  until  the  Winnebagoes  were  re- 
moved from  Minnesota  to  Crow  Creek,  Dakota  Territory,  and  from  there  they  drifted 
down  to  the  Omahas. 

The  Government  later  purchased  the  north  part  of  the  Omaha  Reservation  for  a 
home  for  the  Winnebagoes.  This  was  not  a  judicious  thing  for  the  Omahas  to  do,  as 
numerous  differences  have  arisen  between  them  because  of  the  close  proximity  of  the 
tribes,  in  most  of  which  the  more  quiet  Omahas  were  the  victims.  The  most  serious 
of  these  offenses  was  the  stealing  from  the  Omahas  of  near  200  ponies  by  the  Winneba- 
goes. This  matter  has  been  investigated,  and  a  bill  was  before  Congress,  recommended 
by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  reimburse  the  Omahas  from  the 
Winnebago  fund  for  this  loss,  but  the  bill  was  lost  for  want  of  time  and  htw  not  been 
renewed.     I  earnestly  recommend  that  something  be  done  in  this  case. 

The  Omahas  have  redncd  their  reservation  by  selling  50,000  acres,  west  of  the  Sioux 
City  and  Omaha  Railroad,  to  actual  settlers,  and  have  taken  allotments  on  the  re- 
mainder. The  work  of  alloting  them  was  so  faithfully  done  by  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher 
that  the  Indians  have  gone  to  work  in  earnest  to  make  them  homes  on  the  land  which 
they  now  believe  to  be  theirs. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Omahas  felt  themselves  competent  to  do  their  own  work 
and  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  At  their  request  all  their  employes  were  discharged 
and  they  were  left  to  themselves.  The  result,  which  then  seemed  doubtful,  has  shown 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  They  have  attended  to  their  own  business  and  paid  for  their 
own  work  and  are  more  independent  and  manly  than  before  because  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  becoming  men.  They  purchased  eight  reapers  themselves  and 
saved  their  2,000  acres  of  wheat,  doing  all  the  work  and  making  their  own  plans 
themselves.  They  are  justly  proud  of  this  achievement.  I  earnestly  hope  that  thig 
spirit  of  independence  will  be  fostered  in  them  and  they  be  permitted  to  attend  to 
their  own  affairs  with  an  occasional  visit  from  the  agent  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
advice  and  encouragement.     They  are  manly  men  and  are  going  in  the  right  way. 

The  Omahas  have  a  mission  school  for  girls  established  many  years  ago  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  is  a  very  excellent  school,  and  is  doing  a  noble 
work.     The  ladies  in  charge  are  deserving  of  highest  praise  for  their  faithful  labors. 

There  is  also  a  (Tovernment  school  in  successful  operation  at  the  agency,  doing  good 
work.  The  children  are  taught  farm  and  house  work  at  this  school,  and  are  making 
good  progress.  One  thing  is  unpleiisant  about  agency  schools,  and  that  is  about  twice 
a  year  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  scholars  are  called  for  and  sent  to  Carlisle,  Hamp- 
ton, Houghton,  Iowa,  and  Genoa,  Nebr. 

These  Omahas  are  in  a  very  prosperous  and  healthy  condition,  and  if  left  to  the 
Wndly  direction  of  my  successor,  Mfij.  C.  H.  Potter,  they  will  soon  become  prosperous 
and  profitable  citizens  and  members  of  society. 

The  Winnebagoes  are  bright  and  lively  people,  capable  of  much  good  or  great  harm. 
Most  of  them  have  taken  allotments  of  land  on  their  reservation,  and  are  living  in 
houses  and  cultivating  their  farms.  They  took  their  lands  fourteen  years  a^o,  and 
th<?  frequent  changes  by  death,  migration,  &c.,  make  it  necessary  that  their  land 
should  be  real  lotted  and  the  surplus  sold  to  actual  settlers. 

Small  reservations  are  preferable  in  every  way  for  the  Indians.  It  tends  to  break 
up  that  demoralizing  habit,  roaming,  and  brings  them  in  more  direct  contact  with 
white  people,  which  \^  of  itself  a  iivilizing  influence.  If  every  Indian  family  had  a 
thrifty  white  family  within  half  a  mile  of  them  the  daily  object-lessons  would  solve 
the  Indian  problem  quicker  than  all  the  theoretic  plans  of  all  those  philanthropistg 
who  worship  the  Indian  at  a  distance. 
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The  Winnebagoes  have  a  Goverainent  school  iu  healthy  couditioa  and  capable  of 
doing  great  good.  About  tifty  Hcholars  attend,  and  they  are  as  teachable  and  tracta- 
ble as  white  children.  The  scholars  cultivated  45  acres  of  corn  and  10  acres  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  work  was  done  well.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  education  of 
Indian  children  is  not  obtained  from  books.  The  Winnebaja;oe8  are  in  a  hopeful  con- 
dition, and  if  they  would  cease  visiting  and  receiving  visitors  they  would  advance 
rapidly. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  WILKINSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Consolidated  Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agency, 

Nebraska  and  Dakota, 

August  14,  1885. 

Respected  Friend:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  submit  this,  my  ninth  an- 
nual report  of  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  and,  in  order  to 
comply  with  your  request,  in  giving  such  information  as  iu  itself  will  afford  to  one 
who  inquires  for  the  tirst  time  respecting  my  Indians  a  fair  picture  of  their  condition, 
I  will  have  to  repeat  much  of  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  tue  Missouri  River,  town- 
ships Nos.  31,  '^i,  and  33,  ranges  4  and  5  west,  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska.  This  re- 
serve was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians,  under  executive  orders, 
by  President  Johnson  in  1866  and  1867.  The  laud  reserved  contained  115,000  acres, 
And  this  amount  was  held  for  the  use  of  the  San  tees  until  February  9,  1885.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  issued  an  executive  order  directing  that  land  from  this  reserve  be  allotted 
to  the  San  tees  under  the  act  of  March  3,  186'3,  and  the  Sioux  treaty  of  April  29, 1868, 
respectively.  Under  this  authority  all  male  Indians  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
who  wish  to  start  a  farm  wore  allotted  160  acres  of  laud  each  under  the  latter  part 
of  article  6  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1868,  and  under  act  of  March  3,  1863,  I  allotted  80 
acres  to  each  remaining  male  and  female,  except  to  the  wives  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived 160  acres  under  the  treaty.  In  this  way  the  Santees  now  hold  69,100  acres ;  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  for  church  and  school  purpose,  480  acres;  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Mission,  for  church  use  (no  school),  160  acres;  the  Government,  for 
school  and  agency  use,  490  acres ;  the  balance,  about  44,770  acres,  was  restored  to  the 

Jiublic  domain  and  subject  to  settlement  and  entry  by  white  persons  on  and  after  May 
5,  1885,  so  that  now  wo  have  white  settlers  scattered  throughout  our  agency,  put- 
ting up  buildings,  breaking  laud,  and  starting  to  improve  their  land  in  general  with 
a  view  to  opening  up  farms.  I  think  as  a  rule  the  surplus  land  has  been  taken  by  a 
good  class  of  people;  that  their  presence  and  example  among  the  Santees  will  be  of 
great  and  lasting  benefit  for  general  progress. 

The  treaty  of  1H68  granted  a  patent  to  all  the  male  Santee  Indians  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  for  160  acres  of  land,  provided  they  have  made  improvements  thereon  and 
continuously  occupied  the  same  as  a  homestead  for  the  term  of  three  years.  It  also 
provides  that  Indians  receiving  patents  for  land  under  these  provisions  shall  thereby 
and  from  thenceforth  become  and  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  such  citizens,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  retain 
all  their  rights  to  benefits  accruing  to  Indians  under  the  treaty.  Und  3r  this  au- 
thority 210  allotments  have  been  made,  and  132  have  so  far  complied  with  the  treaty 
as  to  entitle  them  to  their  patents  and  have  placed  their  applications  in  the  local  land 
office.  Others  will  apply  oh  soon  as  the  time  expires  that  they  are  required  to  reside 
upon  their  land.  In  this  way  the  Santees  are  gradually  coming  into  civilization  and 
oitizenshii).  Further  legislation  wjis  added  covering  these  cases  by  act  making  apprc^ 
priations  for  tlu^  Sioux  of  ditforent  tribes,  including  Sant^ie  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3p,  1884,  passed  March  1,  ISS^i,  by  which  the  land  is  made  inalien- 
able for  the  period  of  twenty-live  years,  and  no  contract  made  by  any  of  the  Indians 
creating  any  charge  or  incumbrance  thereon  or  liability  of  said  land  for  payment  thereof 
shall  be  valid.  We  need  further  legislation  to  complete  the  allotments  made  under  the 
act  of  March  3,  18()3.  This  act  of  itself  does  not  authorize  the  issuing  of  patents  for 
the  land  allotted  under  its  provisions.  I  believe  it  provides  for  the  issuing  of  a  cer- 
tificate through  the  Indian  Department.  I  think  provision  should  be  made  by  which 
patents  could  be  issued  to  male  and  female  who  have  and  may  hereafter  arrive  at  a 
certain  age — say  18  or  21.  At  present  a  number  of  women  hold  80  acres  of  land  that 
they  have  improved  and  resided  upon  for  a  number  of  years.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  patent  or  certificate  come  through  the  Land  Depart- 
ment.     This  would  then  set  the  Santees  on  a  sure  footing. 
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POPULATION. 

The  San  tees  miraberecl  1,350  persons  when  they  came  here  from  Crow  Creek  in  1866: 
there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  numbers  until  lfci77,  at  which  time  they  numbered 
739;  since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase.  They  now  number  827.  I  think 
the  increase  has  been  caused  principally  by  members  of  the  tribe  returning  from  Min- 
nesota, t&c.  According  to  physicians'  reports  the  births  and  deaths  have  been  about 
equally  divided  for  the  last  few  years.  This  year  there  havQ  beeu  34  births  and  34 
deaths. 

Total  number  of  sick  attended  during  the  year,  659.  The  deaths  have  been  from  the 
following  causes,  viz  :  convulsions,  8;  consumption,  5  ;  acute  diarrhea,  4  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  lungs,  3 ;  scarlet  fever,  3 ;  scrofula,  3 ;  chronic  diarrhea,  2 ;  indammation  of 
brain,  2,  and  other  causes,  4.  Had  quite  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  during  the 
early  spring,  but  only  lost  three  cases,  which  we  think  shows  that  more  care  and  at- 
tention is  given  the  sick  than  formerly,  or  a  greater  number  would  have  died  than 
did  from  scarlet  fever. 

The  condition  and  habits  of  the  Indians  have  improved,  in  care  and  cleanliness  of 
person,  dwellings,  and  surroundings.  All  wear  citizens'  clothing,  live  and  act  gener- 
ally like  white  people.  They  are  disposed  to  improve  in  morals,  attend  church  regu- 
larly on  Sunday  and  at  such  other  time  as  it  may  be  appointed.  The  character  of  the 
tribe  as  a  body,  I  think,  is  very  good ;  but  there  are  a  few  black  sheep  who  do  n'»t  live 
up  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  tribe.  A  few  persist  in  Indian  dancing,  and 
some  who  do  this  are  members  of  the  church.  I  have  occasionally,  at  Christmas,  New 
Year,  and  4th  of  July,  allowed  a  social  dance ;  but  there  is  one  faction  that  slip  their 
Indian  d.ance  clandestinely  in  between;  but  I  must  say  that  the  majority  of  these 
same  p<»rsons  are  average  farmers,  and  are  gradually  progressing,  keeping  pace  with 
the  balance  of  the  tribe.  Sunday  work  is  looked  upon  as  a  special  violation  of  law, 
and  but  one  case  has  been  brought  before  me — that  of  a  man  tor  cutting  oats  on  Sun- 
day. Very  few  canes  of  drunkenness.  One  man  who  was  brought  before  me  claimed 
to  have  gotten  druuk  by  tasting  vinegar.  That  is  what  he  said ;  but  I  find  that  they 
will  not  all  contine  themselves  to  the  truth  when  it  comes  to  giving  testimony  against 
themselves,  or  against  what  they  may  deem  their  interest.  In  this  we  need  some  re- 
form. I  think  the  Santees,  as  a  tribe,  are  free  from  theft.  During  the  time  that  I 
have  beeu  here  I  hfive  no  knowledge  that  any  of  my  personal  property  has  been  stolen. 
Our  doors  and  windows  are  often  left  open  at  night,  and  during  our  absence,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  molested  by  the  Indians. 

The*  work  for  the  last  year  has  been  satisfactory ;  improvement  and  progress  have  been 
made ;  3,527  acres  of  land  have  been  cultivated,  1,011  acres  sown  to  wheat,  585  to  oats, 
288  to  flax,  and  1,446  acres  planted  to  corn,  197  acres  to  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Our  crops  have  been  good.  Ninety-seven  acres  have  been  broken  this  year.  Seed  time 
and  harvesting  is  ])asr.  Thrashing  is  now  in  progress.  Cannot  give  exact  figures  as  to 
quantity,  but  supi)ose  about  as  follows,  viz:  14,156  bushels  of  wheat,  20,492  oats^ 
2,645  flax,  47,027  corn,  and  6,000  of  potatoes— sufficient  for  the  tribe  to  subsist  upob 
and  to  spare. 

Rations  are  issued  to  about  50  old,  blind,  and  infirm  Indians.  Five  years  ago  I 
issued  to  all  the  tribe.  TIk;  poor  must  be  cared  for  among  this  people  as  well 
as  among  other  j)eople  or  nations,  and  for  this  purpose  some  more  direct  plan  of 
charity  should  be  put  in  opcjration  to  cover  these  cases.  At  present  the  rations  are 
given  to  them,  taken  to  their  homes,  and  eaten  by  the  family.  The  food  and  assist- 
ance should  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  intended 
would  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  I  have  advocated  the  building  of  an  almshouse,  and 
the  Department  has  recently  requested  me  to  make  a  report  with  a  view  to  putting 
up  a  building  for  said  pur]K)se;  but  my  mind  is  not  clear  upon  it,  and  I  leave  it  for 
my  Hucressor  to  take  into  consideration,  hoping  that  he  may  be  able  to  see  into  the 
future  sulliciently  to  open  up  a  better  way  for  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  tribe  and  to 
reduce,  expenses  and  labor  at  the  agency. 

BRASS   BAND. 

During  last  winter  a  few  of  the  Santees  concluded  to  start  a  brass  band.  Some  as- 
sistance was  rendered  and  about  §200  was  expended  for  instruments.  The  band  was 
started  with  17  members.  They  now  play  very  nicely.  They  received  ^65  for  plav- 
ing  at  Niobrara,  Neb.,  on  the  4tli  of  July.  The  Indians  take  quite  an  interest  in 
music  and  can  learn  verv  readily. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  chiefs  were  set  aside  some  seven  years  ago.  The  tribe  now  elect  coimcilors 
each  year  as  the  headmen  of  the  tribe,  who  serve  two  years.  They  have  eight 
councilors;  elect  four  each  year.     These  eight  men  are  supposed  to  act  as  auxiliaries 
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to  assist  the  agent  and  give  wise  council  to  their  people.  We  also  have  a  police  force, 
and  the  **  court  of  Indian  offenses."  Their  work  for  the  year  has  been  about  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  6  cases  trouble  between  man  and  wife;  4  cases  living  together  not  mar- 
ried; 3  cases  drunkenness,  Indians;  3  cases  dninkennoss,  white  persons;  6  cases 
dispute  about  property;  4  cases  debt;  3  cases  assault,  and  1  case  damage  to  prop- 
erty— total  30  cases.  I  think  the  court  has  a  good  induence,  and  is  quite  a  help  to  the 
quiet  government  of  the  Indians.  True,  I  think  the  court  needs  to  be  improved  in 
keeping  of  records  and  preserving  the  dignity  of  itself  by  having  its  orders  more 
strictly  enforced  by  the  police  in  bringing  defendants  and  witnesses  before  it  at  the 
appointed  time.  I  think  the  State  and  United  States  laws,  together  with  those  given 
by  the  Department,  should  be  applied  with  this  court  so  far  as  possible.  This  court, 
ii  properly  conducted,  will  assist  in  educating  the  Indian  to  respect  law  and  order 
before  the  court  and  among  the  tribe,  thereby  fitting  them  for  civilization.  We  try 
to  have  the  proceedings  conducted,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with  the 
white  man's  court.  There  are  three  judges,  Antoine  J.  Campbell,  John  White,  and 
Greorge  Redowl,  who  are  members  of  the  police  force  and  get  the  pay  allowed  the 
regular  police,  $.5  per  month,  which  has  recently  been  increased  to  $10  per  month  for 
captains  and  $8  per  month  for  privates. 

THE   GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIAL   BOARDING-SCHOOL, 

under  the  care  of  the  agent,  supported  by  the  Government,  has  been  well  attended 
during  the  year.  One  of  the  severest  trials  that  we  had  to  contend  with  was  the 
scarlet  fever  and  mumps  during  the  months  of  January  and  February ;  as  many  as 
thirty,  children  sick  at  one  time;  only  one  death  from  taking  cold.  It  was  extremely 
cold  during  this  time,  thermometer  ranging  from  zero  to  30  degrees  below;  much  care 
was  taken,  and  good  results  obtained  by  getting  through  without  more  loss  of  life. 
Mary  Lindsay,  the  matron,  and  her  assistants  deserve  much  credit  for  their  nntiring 
energy  in  waiting  on  these  children.  The  school,  except  for  this  interruption,  has 
been  quite  successful  for  the  year.  The  average  attendance  has  been  47 ;  the  chil- 
dren are  more  attentive ;  all  are  taught  the  English  language,  and  the  children,  as  a 
rule,  can  understand  and  talk  considerable  English,  especially  the  jjirls,  who  have 
made  greater  progress  in  that  direction  than  the  boys.  As  among  white  children,  the 
work  must  be  continued  from  year  to  year,  the  seed  must  be  sown  and  cultivated, 
and  the  fruit  will  surely  come.  Labor  in  this  direction  is  not  in  vain,  but  will  result 
in  general  good  for  the  tribe. 

THE   PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  MISSION 

have  three  churches  here  on  the  agency  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  W.  Fow- 
ler, in  which  church  services  are  held  by  him  and  native  ministers.  Since  the  burn- 
ing of  Saint  Mary*s  school  here  in  February,  18S4,  they  have  had  no  school  on  the 
agencv  ;  they  have  two  schools  (Hope  and  Saint  Mary's)  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  They  accommodate  about  50  scholars,  and 
draw  Government  rations  from  our  supplies.  I  have  been  informed  that  Saint  Mary's 
school  is  to  be  removed  and  opened  this  fall  at  Rosebud  Agency  under  the  care  of 
Jane  H.  Johnston  and  Mary  S.  Francis.  Hope  school  has  been  under  the  care  of 
Fannie  E.  Howes  and  Maud  Knight.  They  are  good  schools,  and  will  be  a  lasting 
benefit  to  the  tribes  among  whom  they  have  and  may  hereafter  labor.  All  are  under 
the  care  of  Bishop  Hare,  who  has  endeavored  to  faithfully  labor  among  the  various 
tribes  of  Indians  for  a  number  of  years  in  building  and  sustaining  churches,  and  in 
starting  and  supporting  schools  at  various  places  throughout  the  Sioux  tribes,  thus 
performing  charitable  acts  that  will  grow  and  last  for  generations. 

THE  AMERICAN   MISSIONARY   ASSOCIATION. 

This  mission  has  a  large  industrial  school.  The  total  number  of  scholars  attending 
the  school  one  mouth  or -more  157  (84  male,  73  female).  Average  attendance  during 
the  year,  114.  The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  mission,  school  work, 
and  building  purposes  has  been  ^lG,3{9.*i3;  of  this  amount  the  Government  has  for- 
nished  for  scholarships  and  rations  :^9,:J^i).14,  leaving  *  balance  of  $6,940.09  contrib- 
uted by  the  association.  Ind  istries  taught  in  the  school  are  blacksmithing,  car- 
pentry, shoemaking,  brickmaking,  farming,  attendiug  to  horses  and  cattle,  also  sew- 
ing, cooking,  laundry  work,  and  house-keeping  in  general.  The  work  here  is  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Riggs,  who  has  l)een  in  this  work  for  a  long  time  and  knows 
what  he  is  doing.  He  understands  the  Dakota  language  and  the  general  nature  of 
the  Indians,  which  assists  him  to  be  a  successful  worker.  To  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  good  work  of  this  mission  would  occupy  a  large  space  in  my  report,  and  I  do  not 
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feel  that  I  can  do  justice  \u  ^iviDg  a  description  of  the  year's  work  of  this  mission.  I 
visited  the  school  several  times  during  the  year,  and  as  I  listened  to  the  words  and 
witnessed  the  work  at  the  close  of  the  school  I  conld  not  but  think  of  it  all  with  ad- 
miration and  praise.  I  have  been  here  and  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
work.  But  a  f  w  years  ago  I  sat  in  the  school  and  listened — could  hear  but  not  un- 
derstand, because  the  children  would  speak  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  and  that  in 
Dakota.  The  display  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  scholars  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  school  was  very  creditable;  also  the  closing  exercises,  consisting  of  sing- 
ing, reading,  recitations,  <&c.,  all  given  in  English,  was  quite  entertaining  and  de- 
serving of  praise.  Total  number  of  teachers  employed,  26  (male  12,  female  14). 
Number  of  buildings  occupied  by  this  school,  18,  all  owned  by  the  mission  ;  are  now 
trying  to  finish  a  large  boarding  hall  which  it  is  supposed  will  cost  f20,000.  For  fur- 
ther information  on  this  mission,  I  would  refer  yon  to  report  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs  here- 
with. 

PONCAS  OF  DAKOTA. 

These  people  are  a  part  of  the  Ponca  Indians  that  were  removed  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  1877,  who  r  turned  here  under  Standing  Bear,  and  have  settled  on  their  old 
agency  near  where  they  were  removed  from.  Their  present  locations  are  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Running  Water  in  Dakota,  from  3  to  10  miles  from  Niobrara,  Nebr.; 
they  have  selected  land  and  are  getting  nice  farms  started  at  their  several  locations. 
They  have  this  year  1*24  acres  sown  to  wheat,  19  of  flax,  440  of  corn,  21  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  and  1.51  acres  broken  this  year.  The  crops  we  think  are  good,  and 
will  produce  2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  13,000  of  corn,  1,600  of  potatoes,  and  133  of  flax  ; 
they  put  the  grain  in  their  houses  so  that  they  are  sometimes  crowded  for  room. 
Standing  Bear  has  recently  snggeste<l  to  me  that  I  must  build  them  houses  to  put 
their  grain  into  or  build  new  houses  again  for  them  to  live  in.  I  see  nothing  to  pre- 
vent these  people  from  making  a  successful  living.  They  number  178  souls,  all  wear 
citizens' clothing,  except  7old  persons;  they  dress  as  citizens  in  part.  They  have  given 
their  crops  better  attention  this  year  than  usual;  the  grain  was  generally  sown  in 
good  season  and  order;  corn  was  nicely j)lanted,  and  has  been  well  cultivated.  They 
have  shown  quite  an  interest  in  plowing  their  corn  ;  two  of  them  sold  ponies  and 
bought  two  two-horse  plows  for  working  in  their  corn.  I  think  they  are  commencing 
to  understand  or  appreciate  the  value  of  cattle  more  than  in  former  years,  but  they 
like  American  horses  better  than  oxen,  ami  with  my  permission  have  exchanged  for 
horses  and  cows  or  young  stock. 

I  have  built  during  the  year  20  houses  for  these  people.  I  had  a  surveyor  to  go 
over  the  ground  and  make  the  locations,  so  that  in  allotting  the  land  they  would  not 
interfere  with  one  another,  but  each  head  of  the  family  for  whom  a  house  was  built 
has  his  or  her  KiO  acres  of  laud  for  their  farm. 

They  have  5  agency  buildings,  situated  on  a  beautiful  sloping  prairie,  consisting  of 
2  dwelling-hoMses,  1  war»'lionso,  1  blacksmith-shop,  and  1  school-house,  in  which  re- 
ligious services  are  held  and  a  day-school  taught  by  Rev.  John  E.  Smith.  For  further 
information  on  this  subject,  see  friend  Smith's  report  herewith. 

FLANDRKAU   INDIANS. 

The  Indians  are  located  on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  covering  a  radius  of  20  miles.  The 
Government  ijrojierty — a  school-house,  doctor's  office,  warehouse,  «fec. — is  located  in 
the  town  of  Flandreau,  Moody  County,  Dakota.  In  reviewing  the  work  for  the  past 
year  we  can  see  much  for  future  encouragement. 

During  the  year  the  school-house  has  been  repaired,  painted,  and  made  comfortable 
both  for  teacher  and  pupils.  The  school-grounds  have  also  been  inclosed  by  a  sub- 
stantial fence,  neatly  painted.  The  grounds  have  been  ornamented  with  shade-trees, 
which  add  very  nmterially  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  entire  place,  making  it 
pleasant  for  the  children  and  an  ornament  to  the  town.  The  school  has  been  kept 
open  (luring  a  term  of  ten  mouths  under  the  direction  of  Hosea  Locke,  teacher. 
Twelve  children  have  learned  to  read  in  English  during  the  term,  while  others  have 
been  advanced. 

A  marked  improvement  can  easily  be  discerned,  even  in  one  year,  among  the  Flan- 
dreau Indians.  Mrs.  Duigan,  a  Christian  missionary  lady,  has  been  laboring  during 
the  y(;ar  jiTuong  these  people,  principally  teaching  them  sewing  and  how  to  keep  their 
homes  like  white  people.  Farmers  begin  to  take  pride  in  their  farming.  We  have 
4,600  acres  in  homesteads  and  1,252  acres  under  cultivation,  averaging  23  acres  per 
farmer.  It  seems  quite  necessary  for  some  one  interested  to  visit  the  Indians  at  their 
homes  and  encourage  them  to  ]>Brsevere  in  their  work.  There  are  several  points  of 
importance,  such  as  breaking  in  the  proper  season,  plowing  in  the  fall,  in  order  to 
secure  a  better  crop,  &c. 

I  have  been  requested  to  alvocate  the  erection  of  school  buildings  for  the  purpose 
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of  starting  a  boarding-school,  but  I  do  not  feel  clear  that  such  a  move  would  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indians.  I  think  if  our  present  day-school  is  continued,  and 
some  assistance  is  rendered  in  boarding  the  children  who  live  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  school  to  come  from  their  homes  each  day,  that  the  young  people  will  be  intelli- 
gent and  useful  citizens. 

The  Government  extends  a  kind  care  over  these  people,  employs  a  teacher  and 
physician  for  their  benefit,  distributes  farming  implements,  stock,  <&c.,  among  them. 
They  are  Indians  that  left  Santee  Agency  and  other  places,  and  located  here  by  taking 
up  laud  the  same  as  white  people  do.  They  are  recognized  as  citizens,  and  are  gen- 
erally respected  by  their  white  neighbors  around  them.  They  have  been  gradually 
decreasing  in  numbers,  from  331  in  1879  to  243  in  1835 — cause  :  disposing  of  their  land 
and  removing  to  Minnesota  and  other  places;  but  I  think  they  have  held  their  land 
equally  as  well  and  perhaps  better  than  the  first  white  settlers  of  our  western  country 
have  done.  The  first  settlers  generally  dispose  of  their  land  and  pass  on,  and  the 
second  or  third  class  get  it  and  hold  it  as  their  permanent  home. 

I  fully  expected  one  year  ago,  when  I  was  writing  my  report,  that  it  would  be  my 
last  one,  but  for  several  causes  I  am  here  yet.  My  resignation  has  been  accepted,  ana 
I  see  by  the  papers  that  my  successor  has  beeu  appointed ;  presume  Le  will  soon  be 
here,  and  I  will  go  to  my  home  in  Platte  Couuty,  Nebraska,  where  I  hope  to  enjoy  the 
remainder  of  my  life  trying  to  do  my  duty  as  best  I  can  as  a  quiet  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  here  eight  and  a  half  years,  aud  it  appears  like  home  to  me  ;  but 
I  wish  to  leave  because  I  wish  a  home  for  mj'  wife  and  children  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity, where  we  will  be  surnmnded  by  people  of  our  own  nationality.  In  retiring, 
I  exteiKl  my  thanks  to  friends  and  officers  of  the  Department  for  favors  and  kindness 
extended  to  me.  I  know  that  civilization  has  gradually  advanced  here  since  1877, 
that  our  work  has  not  been  labor  in  vain,  but  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters. that  can 
be  gathered,  or  as  seed  sown  that  has  aud  will  grow  in  after  years.  I  have  grown 
weak  aud  sometimes  been  overcome  along  the  pathway  of  duty,  but  the  intention  has 
been  directed  to  the  right  end,  and  where  the  forethought  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
afterthought  I  ask  pardon  for  my  weakness.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
employds,  Indian  aud  white,  without  excepting  any,  for  their  faithful  labor  and 
kindness  extended,  some  of  whom  have  been  with  me  during  my  entire  service.  Our 
work  has  been  closely  connected.  Others  joined  us  more  recently,  and  as  we  have 
lived  and  labored  together  we  have  learned  to  know  each  other  better,  and  at  our 
close  I  hoi)e  and  feel  that  we  are  strongly  united  in  sympathy,  friendship,  and  love. 
I  can  say  that  my  best  feelings  will  remain  and  go  with  those  who  are  now  here  and 
those  that  niav  come  after  me.  The  last  year  has  been  one  of  satisfaction  to  me. 
Work  has  gone  on  smoothly,  nothing  direct  to  mar  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  In- 
dians. So  I  leave  the  agency  and  work  in  the  hands  of  those  who  may  come  after  me, 
with  my  best  wisheH  for  their  success. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Thattlu?  poor,  aged,  infirm,  and  blind  be  provided  for  in  some  Christian,  humane 
manner;  that  some  means  be  jirovided  to  look  after,  to  instruct,  and  elevate  the 
women  of  the  Santee  and  Ponca  people,  so  that  they  may  be  made  better  companions 
to  assist  their  husbands  and  tlu*  balaiu^e  of  their  tiibe  in  elevating  their  people.  l*hat 
some  better  provision  be  made  for  looking  after  and  carifig  for  the  sick  of  the  tribe. 
For  these  two  ]>laces  we  ne«'(l  a  giMxl  Chrintian  missionary  lady  (like  they  have  at 
Flandreau)  to  instruct  how  to  care  for  the  sick  and  how  to  make  home  attractive, 
bright,  and  cheerful.  The  ^'>()(>  appropriated  for  nuitron  at  Santee  hIiouUI  be  applied 
for  this  ])urpose.  Pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  so  that  horses  and  other  stock  is 
better  cared  for  by  the  Indians.  They  must  be  taught  to  rely  upon  their  own  re- 
sources for  all  that  they  get,  to  consider  that  all  things  have  a  value,  and  to  pro^ierly 
care  for  that  which  is  placed  in  their  hand«. 
I  au)  thy  friend, 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNER, 

United  Staten  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMmissioneu  of  Indian  Affaiks. 


Sanikk  Normal  Training  School, 

Santee  Aytncy,  yehraska^  August  18,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  The  condition  of  our  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  has  l>eeQ 
very  encouraging  both  in  the  increased  number  of  our  scholars  and  a  better  attention 
to  study.  A  considerable  number  of  our  pupils  are  really  beginning  to  study.  Dar- 
ing the' year  past  we  have  taken  up  the  department  of  drawing,  with  very  marked 
success,  some  of  our  pupils  developing  considerable  genius  in  that  direction.    Marked 
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advance  has  boen  made  in  the  use  of  English,  particularly  in  the  line  of  common  con- 
versation and  in  declamations  and  recitations.  The  exercises  in  English  composition 
are  very  much  better  than  they  ever  were  before,  and  are  really  very  creditable, 
and  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  this  result  without  dis- 
carding the  use  of  Dakota. 

Our  industrial  departments  have  all  been  in  good  running  order  during  the  year  ex- 
cept the  shoe  shop,  the  superintendent  being  away  most  the  year,  but  has  now  returned 
and  is  at  his  post.  The  exhibit  of  our  school  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  last  summer  excited  great  interest  and  won  high  praise. 
Henry  H.  Belfield,  director  of  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  who  visited  us  this 
last  spring,  says  of  our  iron  work  that  it  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  fully  as  good  as 
similar  articles  made  in  any  industrial  school  in  the  country. 

The  pressure  upon  our  accommodations  for  housing  scholars  has  been  so  great  that 
we  have  been  obliged  to  turn  a  large  number  away.  We  are  hoping  for  some  relief 
from  this  pressure  when  our  new  building  is  finished;  but  no  doubt  larger  room  will 
invito  more  students  and  the  relief  will  be  but  temporary.  The  increasing  hunger  of 
the  Indian  for  Ifearning  is  most  hopeful  and  encouraging,  but  it  brings  upon  us  who 
are  working  in  the  field  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  I  notice  that  they  are  becoming  more  calculat- 
ing, which  is  the  first  step  towards  economy.  It  would  seem  at  first  as  though  they 
were  becoming  more  selfish ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  bear  in  mind  that  giving 
means  more  to  them.  The  contributions  of  our  native  church  during  the  past  year, 
$417.50,  are  a  proof  that  the  springs  of  liberality  are  not  being  dried  up  in  them.  Of 
this  sum  over  .^215  was  contributed  for  missionary  work  among  other  tribes.  The 
value  of  such  offerings  in  counteracting  the  greed  of  selfishness  induced  by  the  habit 
of  civilization  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

One  thing  that  wcMild  now  be  very  helpful  to  this  people  would  be  some  opportunity 
of  depositing  their  savings.  The  United  States  now  holds  in  trust  large  funds  for  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians.  It  would  bo  worth  fully  as  much  if  the  United  States 
should  become  the  guardian  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  individual  Indian  and  would 
provide  some  way  for  encouraging  his  individual  savings. 

Allow  me  to  express  here  my  heartfelt  regret  at  the  speedy  close  of  your  relation  to 
this  people.  I  can  testify  that  you  have  been  the  firm  friend  of  this  people,  and  have 
been  full  of  sympathy  and  ready  to  help  any  good  word  and  work  which  has  been  put 
forth  in  their  behalf.  As  the  Indians  say,  With  a  sorrowful  heart  I  shake  hands  with 
you. 

Yours,  respectful  1  J', 

ALFRED  L.  RIGGS, 

Missionary, 

Maj.  Isaiah  Ligiitner,  ' 

Vnited  States  Indian  Agent. 


PoNCA  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  19,  1885. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  submit  to  you  the  following  statement  of  the 
conduct  and  ]>rogress  of  the  Poncas  since  I  came  iimong  them  in  December.  In  school 
and  r«'ligious  work  a  beginning  has  been  made.  The  school  was  commenced  under 
those  obstacles  which  are  incident  to  each  party  not  understanding  the  language  of 
the  other.  A  few  were  found  who  could  understand  a  little  English,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  <iuestions  and  requests  were  answered  by  a  blank  expression  of  countenance. 
Then,  again,  a  school  was  an  untried  experiment  to  them,  and  whether  the  results  from 
snch  an  institution  would  l)e  good  or  bad  was  still  doubtful,  and  it  was  a  question  in 
the  minds  not  only  of  the  children  but  of  some  of  the  older  people  whether  the  teacher 
would  not  prove  a  tyrant  instead  of  a  friend.  But  slowly  these  hindrances  have  been 
overcome,  and  soin«  progress  can  be  shown.  Ten  or  twelve  of  those  who  have  attended 
school  can  road  a  little,  about  an  equal  number  have  made  some  progress  in  writing, 
while  all  can  print  more  or  less  legibly  on  a  slate.  Several  can  count  as  high  as  a 
hundred,  a  few  can  add  small  numbers,  a  few  can  say  portions  of  the  multiplication 
table — one  girl  as  high  as  the  sixes. 

In  the  matter  of  punctuality  and  regular  attendance  I  can  see  little  improvement, 
though  the  older  people  seem  to  have  «i  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  school. 
While  this  is  the  day  of  small  things — very  small  in  most  respects — yet  we  are  going 
in  the  right  direction  and  hope  to  gain  headway  as  w^  go  on. 

We  have  a  religious  service  every  Sunday  and  a  meeting  of  more  general  character 
on  Friday  evening.  Both  are  fairly  attended  and  good  attention  for  the  most  part  is 
paid  to  the  things  said;  often  various  ones  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
things  spoken  to  them.  They  have  made  considerable  progress  in  singing,  both  in 
school  and  in  the  meetings,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  a  real  enjoyment  in  sing. 
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iugf  and  not  only  has  there  been  improvement  in  school  and  religious  matters,  but 
from  all  I  can  learn  there  has  been  full  more  improvement  in  farming  and  home  life. 

The  mo«t  of  the  children  are  quite  comfortably  dressed,  and  especially  on  Sundays 
many  of  the  men  and  women  are  quite  well  dressed  with  well-fitting  clothes.  Dresses 
and  skirts  and  several  of  the  plainer  articlt-s  of  dress  are  made  by  themselves.  The 
babies  often  have  on  sunbonnets  and  leather  shoes.  How  well  the  food  is  cooked  I 
cannot  say,  though  I  have  seen  some  specimens  of  bread  that  were  quite  creditable. 
In  the  matter  of  caring  for  the  sick  they  are  very  deficient  and  seem  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  properly  nursing  one  who  needs  such  attention.  A  spare  room  to  which 
the  sick,  especially  sick  children,  could  be  brought  and  properly  cared  for  would  save 
them  much  sufiering. 

Many  of  their  croi>s  this  year  were  well  put  in  and  carefully  cared  for.  Many  fields 
of  corn  are  quite  free  from  weeds,  quite  as  much  so  as  many  fields  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors. In  the  matter  of  garden  truck  there  has  been  some  little  improvement,  though 
not  much,  I  think.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  raise  stock.  Two  pastures 
have  been  fenced  ^  this  year  and  the  stock  restrained  from  running  at  large  and 
destroying  the  crops.  The  people  are  thinking  evidently  mora  of  working  and  of 
raising  something  than  heretofore.  In  many  lett'Crs  which  I  have  written  for  them 
te  their  friends  in  the  Territory  they  have  said  that  this  summer  they  were  doing 
nothing  but  work,  and  that  they  were  getting  along  first  rat«.  They  are  quite  ready 
te  hear  and  follow  advice  and  directions  how  to  work,  and  evidently  realize  that  the 
whites  have  a  better  mode  of  life  than  theirs.  Of  course  the  old  spirit  often  asserts 
itself,  and  indisposition  to  continued  and  persistent  activity  for  whose  results  they 
must  wait  often  prevents  them  from  reaping  many  benefits  which  they  might  receive. 

But  amid  all  the  backsets  I  feel  that  we  may  be  very  hopeful  of  their  future. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  E.  SMITH, 

Missionary  and  Teacher, 

Maj.  Isaiah  Lightxeb, 

Santee  Agency ,  Nebraska. 


Nevada  Aoknct,  Nevada, 

Augtist  *iO,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first 
annual  report  of  the  workings  of  this  agency,  and  the  condition  of  and  progress  made 
by  the  Indians  thereon.  I  Assumed  charge  October  3,  itiSA ;  therefore  cannot  make 
as  detailed  a  report  as  would  be  expected  from  one  longer  in  the  service. 

reservations  and  INDIANS. 

This  agency  consists  of  three  reservations,  viz: 

Pyramid  iMke,  which  is  the  head<]^uarters,  and  contains,  as  per  previous  reports, 
322,000  acres,  including  a  lake  covenng  a  surface  40  miles  long  by  15  in  width,  said 
lake  being  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  Indians  from  the  large  quantities  of  trout 
which  they  catch  during  the  fishing  season,  from  October  to  April,  which  they  sell  to 
the  licensed  traders  and  resi<lents  of  adioining  towns,  at  prices  ranging  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  estimated  that  the  catch  in  the  lake  an<l  Truckee  River  dur- 
\n^  last  season  amounted  to  80,000  pounds,  and  netted  them  $5,G00.  The  reservation 
buildings  are  situated  18  miles  north  from  the  town  of  Wadsworth,  which  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

Walker  River  Reserve,  as  per  previous  reports,  contains  318,815  ncn^s,  including 
Walker  Lake,  which  is  about  30  miles  long  by  10  m'les  wide.  This  lake  also  al>ound8 
with  trout,  but  of  a  different  species,  being*^  much  larger  and  not  as  marketable  as 
those  of  Pyrami<l  Lake,  but  valuable  as  food  for  the  Indians,  who  catch  large  quan- 
tities during  the  fishing  season  and  dry  them.  Saidrcwrve  is  situated  about  75  miles 
south  across  the  country,  or  160  miles  by  rail  from  agency  headquarters,  on  the  line 
of  the  Cursou  and  Colorado  RaiIroa<l,  near  Schurz  Station*. 

Moapa  River  Reserve  is  situated  about  1,075  miles  by  rail  and  private  conveyance, 
or  650  miles  by  trail,  across  the  mountains,  southeast  from  agency  headquarters,  and 
contains,  as  per  previous  reports,  1,000  acres. 

There  are  two  tribes  of  ludia^is  belonging  to  this  agency,  the  Pah-Utesand  Pi-Utes, 
the  former  belonging  to  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River  HesiTves,  and  are  estimated 
to  number  3,600,  of  whom  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  reside  ])erman«*ntly  upon  said 
reserves.  Many  of  them,  particularly  those  at  Walker  River,  find  emplovment  at  the 
borax  and  salt* marshes  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  receiving  from  ^1.50  to  $2.50 
per  day  for  their  labor,  while  others  are  employed  as  farm  hands  and  herders.  They 
are  much  sought  after  by  the  whites,  as  they  are  reliable,  steady,  and  indostrions 
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workers,  very  peaceably  inclined,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  of  an  even,  mild  tempera- 
ment, kind  to  their  families,  indulgent  to  tbeir  children,  but  inclined  to  be  selfish, 
and  not  disposed  to  assist  one  another  in  any  manner.  I  have  constantly  tried  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  and  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  by  being 
more  neighborly. 

PROGRESS   OF  THE   PAH-UTE8. 

The  Indian  farmers  have  been  very  industrious,  and  made  good  progress  during  the 
past  year  in  breaking  up  new  land,  building  fences,  digging  irrigating  ditches,  and 
preparing  the  grouna  for  seeding.  Their  crops  this  year  have  not  been  as  abundant 
as  was  expected,  owing  to  the  cold,  backward  spring ;  still  they  will  harvest  sufficient 
hay  and  grain  to  supply  the  contractor  with  25,000  pounds  of  barley,  for  which  they 
receive  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  at  the  reserve,  also  to  supply  merchants 
and  cattlemen  with  at  least  60,000  pounds,  and  then  have  enough  left  to  feed  their 
own  stock  through  the  winter.  Besides  this  they  will  have  about  1,800  bushels  of 
wheat  and  380  tons  of  hay. 

Twenty-two  new  farms,"  ranging  from  15  to  25  acres  each,  have  been  allotted  to  In- 
dians, which  they  have  partially  fenced  atid  cleared — eight  at  Pyramid  Lake,  and 
fourteen  at  Walker  River  Reserves.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  more 
will  be  taken  up  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  and  partially  grubbed,  so  as  to  be  in 
condition  for  plowing  early  in  the  season.  More  particularly  at  Walker  River  Reserve, 
as  heretofore  the  Indians  at  that  reserve  have  received  very  little  encouragement; 
but  since  the  large  amount  of  supplies  was  sent  there  by  the  Department,  which  were 
issued  to  them  in  June,  they  have  taken  hold,  and  are  working  with  renewed  energy 
and  a  seeming  determination  to  become  self-sustaining  at  no  distant  day. 

PI-UTES. 

Of  the  Pi-Utes  located  at  Moapa  River  Reserve  very  little  can  be  said  in  their  favor. 
They  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  indolent,  and  care  very  little  for  anything  except 
eating  and  gambling,  preferring  to  take  matters  easy  and  have  the  women  do  the 
.work.  Owing  to  the  distance,  and  expense  that  would  be  necessarily  incurred  by 
employing  freighters  to  transport  supplies  from  headquart'ers  to  said  reserve,  and  as 
they  have  no  wagons  with  which  to  come  after  supplies,  I  have  not  furnished  any  to 
them.  I  visited  the  reserve  in  October  last,  and  I  find  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  them  and  the  Pah-Utes.  From  some  cause  their  number  is  being  reduced 
very  fast.  In  last  year's  report  it  was  estimated  that  the  tribe  numbered  600.  At 
the  present  time,  as  per  report  from  the  farmer  in  charge,  they  number  but  157,  of 
which  number  only  24  reside  upon  the  reservation,  and  the  133  at  points  ranging  from 
25  to  100  miles  from  the  reservation,  as  follows,  viz :  At  Bunkerville,  30;  Saint  Thomas, 
35;  Las  Vegas,  2^^;  Pioehe  and  Panaca,  25;  Hico,  20.  Ou  account  of  the  small  num- 
ber residing  upon  the  reserve,  and  there  being  no  apparent  need  of  having  a  farmer  in 
charge,  except  to  look  afcer  the  Government  cattle  and  other  property,  I  have  recom- 
mended tbat  said  reserve  be  abandoned,  or  segregated  from  this  agency  and  that  all 
the  property  be  sold,  or  allotted  to  the  Indians  who  reside  there  permanently. 

FREIGHTERS. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency,  prior  to  last  November,  had  always  been  paid  in  rations 
for  hauling  the  supplies  from  Wadsworth  to  headquarters ;  since  that  time  they  have 
been  paid  in  cash.  They  have  transported  from  Wadsworth  to  Pyramid  Lake  Re- 
serve, 18  miles,  101,356  pounds  of  various  kinds  of  supplies  including  lumber  and 
fence  posts,  for  which  they  received  50  cents  per  100  pounds  the  round  trip,  amount- 
ing to  §506.78.  They  were  also  paid  for  sixty  six  days'  labor  with  their  teams,  at  the 
rate  of  $2  per  day,  ^132  for  transporting  heavy  timbers  from  Wadsworth  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  in  traus]H)rting  stone  a  distance  of  2  miles,  for  use  on  repairs  to 
the  dam.  They  also  transported  148,644  pounds  (estimated)  of  lumber  and  supplies 
for  which  they  received  rations  and  feed  for  teams.  The  Indians  residing  on  Walker 
River  Reserve  transported  from  Wadsworth  to  said  reserve,  a  distance  of  53  miles, 
8,853  pounds  of  supplies  at  the  rate  of  |1  per  100  pounds,  $88.53.  They  also  trans- 
ported from  agency  liead<iuarters  to  said  reserve  11,000  pounds  (estimated)  of  supplies. 
Those  to  whom  new  wagons  and  harness  were  loaned,  received  credit  for  $116.55. 
Total  amount  paid  in  cash  for  transportation,  $727.31. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ6s  are  distributed  as  follows :  At  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  1  farmer  to 
instruct  the  Indians,  attend  to  Government  stock  and  farm,  superintend  all  the  work 
performed  by  Indian  laborers,  and  act  as  blacksmith ;  1  carpenter  who  attends  to 
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all  the  necessar}'  repairs  on  buildingn,  wagous,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  is 
acting  physician  and  weigh  clerk;  f  farmer  in  charge  of  Walker  River  Reserve,  and 

1  farmer  in  charge  of  Moapa  River  Reserve.  I  have  respectfully  suggested  heretofore 
that  this  agency  should  be  allowed  to  employ  a  practical  farmer,  in  addition  to  the 
agency  farmers,  who  could  divide  his  time  between  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River 
Reserves,  instructing  Indians  in  the  arts  of  seeding,  irrigating,  and  cultivating  their 
farms,  which  in  my  opinion  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  induce  many  to  start  new 
farms. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  consist  of  I  agency-house,  and  office. 

2  houses  for  employes,  1  cook-house  for  Indian  laborers,  1  guard-honse,  I  barn,  i 
buildings  for  blacksmithing  and  carpenter  work,  2  warehouses,  I  hen-house,  I  saw- 
mill, and  1  w^agou-shed,  all  of  which  are  in  fair  condition.  At  Walker  River  Re- 
serve there  is  1  uoard  and  brush  stable,  and  I  small  building,  frame,  neither  of  which 
is  of  any  value.     This  reserve  is  greatly  in  need  of  more  substantial  buildings,  es- 

ftecially  a  store-house  for  storage  of  Government  property,  and  grain  belonging  to  the 
ndiaus,  which  they  require  for  each  succeeding  season's  planting,  and  have  no  se- 
cure place  to  keep  it.  The  lumber  for  the  store-house  was  estimated  for  in  requisition 
for  the  current  year's  supplies.  At  Moapa  Reserve  there  are  G  adobe  buildings  with 
rough  dirt  floors,  and  roofs  of  little  or  no  value. 

AOKNCY   FARMS. 

At  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  there  are  under  cultivation  19  acres,  10  of  which  were  sown 
in  oats  and  cut  in  the  milk,  which  yielded  about  10  tons  of  hay ;  9  acres  sown  in 
alfalfa,  from  which  there  have  been  two  crops  cut ;  from  one  field  we  will  probably  cut 
two  more  crops,  and  from  two  fields  one  crop  each,  which  will  aggregate  about  20  tons. 
There  are  also  20  acres  meadow  land,  from  we  cut  about  15  tons  of  grass,  making  a 
total  of  45  tons  (estimated)  of  hay,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  feed  the  Government 
stock  through  the  winter.  There  are  also  30  acres  of  fine  pasturage.  Walker  River 
Reserve  has  12  acres  under  cultivatiou,  sown  in  alfalfa,  from  which  were  cut  3  tons ; 
this  small  yield  was  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water. 

STOCK. 

At  Pyramid  Lake  there  are  8  horses,  4  colts,  3  milch  cows,  2  heifers,  and  1  yearling 
bull,  all  in  good  condition.  At  Walker  River  Reserve,  2  stallions,  in  line  condition, 
and  1  mule  in  fair  condition,  but  very  old.  At  Moapa  River  Reserve,  68  head  of  cat- 
tle, some  of  which  are  very  old,  and  4  mules,  very  old. 

STALLIONS. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Inspector  Gardner,  2  stallions  were  purchased  .for 
the  oenefit  of  the  Indians  of  Walker  River  Rest^rve,  at  an  expense  of  $648.25.  They 
are  fine  animals,  1  a  dark  gray,  5  years  old,  Norman  stock ;  1  a  dark  brown,  5  years 
old,  Clydesdale  stock,  each  wei/u^hing  1,400  pounds.  These  animals  will  be  of  great 
benefit  te  the  Indians,  and  certainly  im])rove  their  breed  of  horses,  and  in  a  few  years, 
instead  of  having  mere  ponies,  which  are  unfit  for  any  kind  of  hard  work,  they  will 
lie  poss  •x'ed  of  fine  large  draft  horses. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

At  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  many  needed  and  subsfantial  iumrovemeuts  have  been 
made  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  force  of  Indian  laborers.  Three  large  abutments 
were  built  to  strengthen  the  dam  on  the  Tnickee  River,  which  required  30,000  feet  of 
heavy  timbers,  that,  owing  to  the  size,  could  not  well  be  transported  on  wagons  and 
had  to  be  tioat4.'d  down  the  river  from  Wadsworth.  The  repairs  also  required  about 
800  perch  of  stone,  which  was  hauled  2  uiih^s  and  then  boated  across  the  river  to 
the  dam.  The  main  irrigating  ditch  was  cleaned  out  and  widened  the  entire  length, 
8  miles.  Twelve  miles  of  wagon  road  between  the  rem»rvation  and  Wadsworth  were 
regraded.  A  number  of  lar^j^e  cotton  wood  trees  that  shaded  the  school  farm  were 
cut  down,  sawed,  and  split  into  fire-woo<l  for  use  of  school.  Three  hundred  and  f3fty 
rods  of  old  brush  fence  were  taken  down  and  a  substantial  n(*w  fence  of  cedar  posts, 
barbed  wire,  and  fencing  lumber  was  built,  also  190  rods  of  new  line  fence.  The 
agency  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  saw-mill  and  wagon-shed,  were  all  white- 
washed outside,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  fire-proof  paint  put  upon  the  roofw.  A  shed  60 
by  16  feet  was  built  for  the  better  protection  of  wagons,  carts,  and  farming  imple- 
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mente.  Sixty  rods  of  new  fence,  of  cedar  posts  and  fencing  lumber,  were  built  around 
the  Htoc'k  corral,  hay  and  barn  yards,  besides  other  iniprovoments  which  are  set  forth 
under  the  bead  of  schools. 

At  Walker  River  Reserve  the  principal  iuiprovenients  that  have  been  made  wcjre  in 
strengthening  the  dam  and  extending  the  irrigating  ditch. 

FRUIT  TREUe. 

Having  received  authority  to  expend  the  sum  of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  fruit  trees^ 
as  it  was  an  experiment  planting  them  at  this  agency,  I  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  very  best  varieties  and  the  largest  number  for  said  amount.  After  corresponding 
with  the  leading  nurserymen  of  Nevada  and  California,  I  selected  at  Reno,  Nev., 
2,000  assorted  choice  trees,  consisting  of  1,600  apple,  100  cherry,  100  peach,  100  pear^ 
and  100  plum,  from  one  to  four  years'  growth,  1,200  of  which  were  divided  among  the 
Indian  farmers  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  and  400  set  out  on  the  boarding-school 
farm;  300  were  divided  among  the  Indians  at  Walker  River  Reserve,  and  100  set  out 
for  use  of  day-school.  The  experiment  so  far  has  been  a  success.  At  Pyramid  Lake 
Reserve  at  least  00  per  cent,  of  the  apple  trees  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  others  are  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  doing  well;  some  of  the  largest  trees  have  borne  fruit,  but  not 
in  any  great  quantity.  Those  sent  to  Walker  River  Reserve  have  not  done  so  well,, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  Indians  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  having 
orchards  of  their  own,  and  have  taken  great  care  of  the  trees.  I  hope  the  experiment 
will  prove  an  entire  success,  and  that  a  large  number  more  may  be  purchased  and  set 
ont  next  spring.  If  so,  at  no  distant  day  the  Indians  will  derive  a  large  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  Nevada  fruit. 

8AW-MILL. 

The  building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  new  sides  and  roof  put  on.  The  saw 
and  machinery  cleaned,  and  where  necessary  covered  with  white  lead  and  tallow. 
The  portable  engine  cleaned,  raised,and  placed  upon  solid  timbers.  The  mill  which  isat 
Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  has  not  been  in  operation  for  live  years,  as  the  only  kind  of  tim- 
ber of  any  size  on  the  reserve  is  cottonwood,  and  it  is  not  suitable  to  cut  up  for  any 
kind  of  building  lumber  or  other  use,  except  for  fire-wood.  The  engine  could  b© 
made  useful  if  we  had  a  good  grist-mill  and  barley-crusher,  for  then  the  Indiana 
could  have  their  wheat  ground  into  flour,  which  they  now  sell  to  the  merchants,  or 
haul  to  the  mill  at  Reno,  a  distance  of  53  miles,  and  they  could  sell  their  barley  if 
crushed  for  a  better  price  than  they  now  receive  for  it  whole. 

POLICK   AND  POLICE   COURTS. 

The  police  force  consists  of  one  captain  and  nine  privates.  The  captain  and  six 
]>rivates  are  stationed  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  and  three  privates  at  Walker  River 
Reserve.  The  Indians  residing  at  this  agency  are  very  peaceably  inclined,  which  is. 
fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  during  my  administration  there  have  been  but 
four  arrests  made,  three  for  trivial  offenses,  which  did  not  warrant  any  severe  punish- 
ment, and  the  parties  were  disciiarged  with  a  reprimand.  One  was  for  an  assault 
upon  an  Indian,  and,  as  it  was  defendant's  first  offense,  he  was  only  locked  up  in  the 
guard-house  for  three  days. 

My  greatest  trouble  is  caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indian  farmers  as  to  the 
lines  and  quantity  of  land  that  has  been  allotted  to  them  by  former  agents  and  in 
the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  the  property  and  effects  of  deceased  persons  to  their 
relations.  These  matters  require  careful  thought  and  attention,  and  should  have 
much  more  time  devoted  to  them  than  I  have  been  able  to  give,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  this  agency,  with  three  reservations,  is  not  allowed  the  services  of  a  clerk. 
Therefore  I  have  found  it  impracticable  to  establish  a  regular  court,  as  set  forth 
in  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department,  1884,  to  whom  such  matters  could  be  re- 
frrrcMl.  With  only  two  agency  employes  at  this  reservation,  and  the  large  amount 
of  necessary  work  required  to  be  attended  to  by  them,  I  did  not  feel  warranted  in 
taking  either  of  them  from  their  work  to  act  as  clerk  in  said  court.  On  account  of 
this  1  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  a  method  of  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  aforementioned  difficulties,  which  method  I  feel  justified  in  saying  has  thus  far 
proved  quite  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  in  such  matters. 

SCHOOLS.    • 

The  boarding-school  buildings  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  consist  of  one  building  85 
by  41  feet,  with  a  wing  20  by  22  feet,  which  is  occupied  by  the  scholars  and  the  em- 
ployes connected  with  the  school ;  one  building  24  by  30  feet,  which  is  used  for  the 
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scholars'  diniajii^.rooiii  aud  kiichon  :  ou^.  buildiiijir  16  by  24  feet-,  which  wan  formerly 
used  as  the  school  house,  and  one  bath-house.  The  buihlings  are  all  frame,  and  built 
in  a  substaulial  manner,  lined  aiid  ceiled  with  dressed  matched  lumber.  With  the 
•exception  of  the  old  school-house,  they  are  now  beiuj;  renovated,  painted  inside,  wbite- 
wawhed  outside,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  tire-proof  paint  put  on  the  roofs,  which,  when 
finiHhfd,  will  give  them  a  more  cheerful  and  inviting  appearance  than  the  plain,  un- 
painted  boards  inside  and  rough  boards  outside. 

The  school  has  been  conducted  to  my  entire  satisfaction  by  the  employes,  consist- 
ing of  leacher,  matron,  assistant  matron,  aiul  induHtrial  teacher,  who  are  deserving  of 
freat  credit  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  attended  to  their  respective 
uticH  and  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  behalf  of  the  scholars  to  have  them 
improve  in  tlie  various  branches  of  study,  household  duties,  sewing,  farming,  and  in 
their  manners  and  deportment.  I  doubt  if  a  greater  improvement  could  have  been 
nia«le  in  any  white  school  of  the  same  number  of  children  than  has  been  made  by 
these  Indian  children  during  the  past  nine  months.  Their  marked  improvement  has 
been  the  subject  of  comment  by  those  who  have  frequently  visited  the  school.  The 
scholars  have  attended  very  regularly,  and  take  much  interest  in  learning,  particularly 
in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  drawing,  and  singing.  A  number  of  them  write  very 
neat  letters  and  draw  excee<lingly  well.  They  are  very  fond  of,  and  have  a  keen  ear  for. 
music.  Many  have  fine  voices,  especially  the  girls,  while  the  boys  are  more  inclinea 
towards  instrumental  music,  which  is  readily  shown  by  their  anxiety  to  receive  per- 
mission to  practice  upon  the  organ  after  school  hours.  Several  of  them  can  play  ac- 
companiments to  the  pieces  during  the  siuj^^ing  exercises  and  at  divine  services,  which 
are  held  once  each  week,  weather  permitting,  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Helsey 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Wadsworth,  who  has  always  taken  a  gre&t  interest  in  the 
'Children.  The  girls  have  made  good  progress  in  learning  the  various  branches  of 
household  duties,  and  take  much  interest  in  learning  to  sew.  Some  of  them  are  very 
fast  and  neat  workers,  and  anxious  to  learn  to  operate  on  the  sewing-machine.  During 
the  past  nine  months  there  have  been  manufactured  in  the  school  sewing-room  8  aprons, 
55  dresses,  14  hoods,  13  sacijues,  22  skirts,  39  undergarments,  45  boys'  shirts,  4  boys' 
suits,  5  bed-ticks,  and  12  towels ;  total,  217. 

The  boys  are  all  well  behaved,  obedient,  and  industrious,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  industrial  teacher,  have  attended  promptly  to  all  duties  assigned  them,  soch 
assplitingwood,scrubbingschool  buildings,  grubbing,  and  clearing  otf  school  grounds, 
milKing,  planting,  irrigating,  and  cultivating  the  school  farm,  which  contains  aboat 
10  acres,  and  is  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  unless  we  have  early  frosts  will  prodace 
sufficient  vegetables  to  supply  the  school  during  the  winter.  Several  of  the  lar|^ 
boys  have  small  patches  of  ground,  which  they  take  much  pleasure  in  cultivating 
after  their  regular  work  is  over. 

The  scholars  have  been  remarkably  healthy  ;  nothing  more  serious  than  colds,  and 
chills,  and  fevers,  which  were  attended  to  and  cured  at  the  school  by  the  teacher. 
There  has  been  but  one  death  from  ))nenmonia.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  taken  sick 
the  parents  took  her  away.  I  think  if  she  had  been  allowed  to  remain  and  be  properly 
oared  for  as  the  other  sick  ones  were  she  would  have  recovered.  I  anticipate  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  I  shall  use  my  utmost 
endeavors  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

The  school  buildings  are  now  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  ordinary 
daily  use  and  incase  of  tire  from  the  irrigating  ditch,  which  Hows  into  the  well,  ana 
is  raised  by  a  windmill  and  deep  well  ])ump  to  a  4, OOO gallon  capacity  tank,  built  on 
heavy  frauie  work,  35  fVet  above  the  ground.  The  water  is  then  conveyed  through 
l^-in*ch  pipes  to  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  also  to  the  bath-house,  in  which  there 
arc  two  large  bathing  tanks,  in  separate  apartments,  for  boys  aud  girls.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  plant  Cottonwood  trees  an<1  sow  grass  seed  upon  the  school  grounds  next 
season,  and  use  the  overflow  of  water  from  the  tank  for  irrigating. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  ladies  connected  with  the  school,  uy  subscription  from 
agency  employes  and  donations  from  friends,  a  sutlicient  amount  was  collected  to 
have  a  well-laden  Christmas  tree  for  the  scholars.  On  Christmas  eve  the  school-room 
was  tilled  with  children,  their  parents,  and  fiiends.  The  exercises  consisted  of  re- 
marks by  the  agent,  school  emplo3'^s,  and  others,  several  of  the  leading  Indians  ad- 
dressing the  children  in  their  own  lang'iage,  singing  and  distribution  of  prizes  by 
Santa  Clans.  Coming  as  it  did  so  unexpected  it  was  a  surprise  to  all,  for  very  few 
of  the  Indians  present  had  ever  seen  a  Christmas  tree.  All  went  away  delighted  with 
the  entertainment  and  the  large  number  of  presents  that  the  scholars  received,  as 
well  aH  the  liberal  supply  of  fruits  and  candy  received  by  the  parents,  and  children 
who  did  not  attend  school. 

The  day-school  building  at  Walk«'r  River  Reserve  is  24  by  31  feet,  two  stories  high, 
and  substantially  built.  The  school  has  a  large  and  regular  attendance,  the  scholars 
are  improving  as  well  as  could  be,  expected,  considering  that  nmny  of  them  have  been 
attending  school  but  a  short  time.  The  teacher  is  very  painstaking  in  her  efforts  to 
have  the  scholars  improve  in  all  their  studies.     In  addition  to  teaching  she  cooks 
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one  meal  each  day  for  the  scholara.  Until  recently  nhe  has  not  been  supplied  with 
material  to  teach  the  ncholara  to  sew.  ^ Since  being  rtupplied  ttiey  have  made  good  prog- 
ress iu  that  very  uecessary  art.  iis  they  manufactured  during  the  first  quarter  18% 
4  aproiiSf  II  dresses,  21  shirts,  10  skirts,  ami  12  nudergarmeuts ;  total.  58  articles. 

The  school  building  is  entirely  too  small  even  for  the  number  attending  at  the 
present  time  and  should  be  enlarged,  also  an  addition  built  for  use  ns  a  kitchen  and 
dining-room.  I  estimated  for  the  required  lumber  for  the  addition  in  the  requisition 
for  current  year's  supplies.  An  assistaut  to  the  teacher  is  very  much  neede<l  for  this 
school. 

TRESPASSERS. 

Since  the  capture  of  seven  boats  belonging  to  white  fishermen  and  the  arrest  of 
ShermaUf  a  persistent  trespasser  for  years  upon  Pyramid  Lake,  by  Lieutenant  Hunt- 
ington, U.  S.  Army,  in  August,  1884,  there  has  been  no  further  trouble  on  the  lake.  At 
Walker  River  Reserve  there  has  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indiana 
on  account  of  trespassers  on  Walker  Lake.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  it  and  could 
procure  the  namesof  the  intruders  I  prepared  notices,  warning  them  to  remove  from 
the  lake,  with  their  boats  and  appliances,  which  were  served  upon  each  of  them  in 
person  by  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  reserve.  These  trespassers  claim  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  is  not  within  the  lines  of  the  reserve,  and  they  had  a  survey  made  by 
a  local  surveyor,  of  which  they  sent  me  a  copy,  and  I  forwarded  same  to  the  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  June  2,  18;:J5.  The  town  of  Wadswortb,  with  k  popa- 
latiou  of  350,  is  supposed  to  be  within  the  lines  of  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  also  the 
entire  river  from  said  town  to  the  lake;  yet  there  are  white  persons  who  have  farms 
and  others  fishing  camps  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  down  the  river  firom  Wadsworth. 
Some  of  these  farmers  claim  that  they  located  their  land  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
reservation  was  set  aside  for  these  Indians.  Others  claim  they  have  purchased  their 
lands  from  the  State  of  Nevada  under  the  school-land  grant,  while  some  of  the  fisher- 
men itisist  that  the  reservation  lines  do  not  take  in  that  portion  of  the  river.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  consideration,  I  have  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  undertake  to  re- 
move any  of  tliem.     I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 

SURTET 

of  the  outward  boundaries  of  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River  Reservations  should 
be  made  and  properly  marked  with  suitable  monuments,  substantially  erected,  defining 
the  exact  lines  of  said  reserves.  I  can  scarcely  find  any  two  persons,  either  white  or 
Indians,  that  agree  as  to  where  the  lines  run,  especially  of  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve ; 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  whites  are  trespassing  on  the  reserve  or  not. 
I  have  been  informed  that  in  trials  before  courts  of  justice  the  evidence  is  so  con- 
flicting as  to  where  the  lines  run  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  obtain  a  conviction  for 
trespassing.  Some  of  the  Indians  residing  on  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  claim  that  the 
original  survey  of  land  allotted  to  them  prior  to  1865  included  Winnemucca,  or  what 
is  better  known  here  as  Mud  Lake.  If  this  should  be  the  fact,  and  so  established  by  a 
new  survey,  it  would  bo  of  great  benefit  to  these  Indians  pecuniarily,  as  they  would 
then  have  the  exclusive  right  to  fish  upon  Pyramid  and  Mud  Lakes,  which  are  both  fed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Truckee  River.  As  it  is  now,  Chinamen  monopolize  Mud  Lake 
and  at  times  overstock  the  fish-market  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indians  fishing  on  Pyr- 
amid  Lake. 

COIfCXUSION, 

In  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  particularly  those  residing  at  Walker  River 
Reserve,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  OlUce  and  Department  for  the  kind 
and  courteous  treatment  received  at  their  hands.  In  no  instance  have  I  been  refused 
a  request  to  be  su]>plied  with  any  article  by  the  Department,  or  authority  to  purchase 
any  needed  supplies  or  make  any  improvements  that  I  re]>resented  in  my  judgment 
was  for  the  best  intorest  of  the  Indians  and  the  service. 

In  a  separate  package  I  forward  to  you  a  map  of  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  showing 
the  location  of  the  Indian  farms,  the  lake,  Truckee  River,  and  other  points  of  note, 
which  was  drawn  with  colored  lead  pencils  and  ink  by  Capt.  Dave  Numana  and  his 
son,  Bob  Davidson,  Indians  belonging  to  and  residing  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve.  The 
drawing  was  made  while  they  were  collectinjf  a  portion  of  the  statistics.  It  is  very 
creditable  to  them  from  the  fact  of  the  correctness. 

Herewith  I  transmit  and  submit  my  statistical  reports  as  required. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  D.  C.  GIBSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 
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Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  August  15,  1385. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  cuHtora  ami  the  rules  of  your  honorable  DepartmeQC,  I 
have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  my  last  and  fourth  annual  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation  for  the  past  year  for  your  exaininatioD, 
tonching  the  improvements  made  by  the  Indians  thereof  in  the  industrial  work  of 
the  farm  and  stock-raising. 

Nutwithstanding  that  the  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good  there  is  no 
increase  of  population,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  trib«al  tradition  or  superstition 
practiced  among  the  Indian  women  that  they  remain  a]mrt  from  their  families  in  a 
little  house  of  their  own,  calhd  the  sick-house  {hunne  yar^  tifc),  for  a  period  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days  in  each  month.  They  seem  to  have  an  indefinite  idea  of  the 
Mosaic  law  and  the  customs  among  the  early  Israelites  in  the  purification  of  the 
women.  The  Indian  men  could  not  be  induced  to  touch  or  handle  anything  the 
women  have  used  during  these  periods  of  their  retirement,  believing  implicitly  that 
all  kind  of  evil  results  if  thej'  violate  this  custom  of  their  fathers. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  during  the  past  year  are  as  follows:  Males,  six ;  females, 
three.     The  total  number  of  births  during  the  same  period  are  nine. 

INDIAN   improvements 

upon  the  reservation  are  of  the  usual  and  general  nature,  such  as  repairing  fences, 
clearing  off  land  to  be  broken  up,  and  cleaning  of  iiTigating  ditches,  and  the  re- 
building and  strengthening  of  the  old  dams.  The  amount  of  new  fence  built  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half,  which  has  added  to  the  original  tract  inclosed  about  250 
acres,  making  the  total  amount  of  land  inclosed  from  750  to  8CX)  acres,  the  most  of 
which  is  used  for  bay  and  general  farm  purposes.  Of  this  amount  about  300  acres 
have  been  cultivated  in  wheat  and  barley.  Nearly  all  the  heads  of  families  have 
planted  gardens,  consisting  chiefly  of  potatoes,  rutabagas,  cabbage,  and  onions;  also 
corn,  with  some  other  smaller  vegetables.  A  majority  of  these  gardens  look  pvomis- 
ing.  The  potatoes  for  seed  were  purchased  by  the  Indians  from  their  own  savings. 
Nevertheless  1  regret  to  have  to  report  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  and  over 
two-thirds  of  the  barley  has  been  eaten  up  and  destroyed  by  the  gronnd-sqnirrels 
during  the  past  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  notwithstanding  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  to  destroy  these  pests;  and  they  killed  thousands  by  drown- 
ing them  in  their  holes  by  cutting  small  ditches  or  water-ways  from  the  main  ditches. 
The  tar  weed  has  also  made  its  appearance.  Therefore,  from  the  above  causes,  the 
Indians  may  not  realize  more  than  two  thirds  of  a  crop  of  wheat  and  about  a  half  a 
crop  of  barley.  By  great  eft'orts  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  women  and  children  they 
have  managed  to  save  their  gardens.  These  same  pests  have  totally  destroyed  all  of 
the  crops  and  gardens  of  the  white  ranches  adjoining  us,  some  23  inilessouth  of  us,  on 
Silver  Creek  and  Bull  Kun;  consequently  we  were  very  fortunate  in  saving  what  we 
have.  Much  credit  is  due  these  Indians  for  remaining  at  home  and  fighting  these 
pests,  as  they  were  offered  $1  per  day,  and  in  some  instances  $1.50  per  day,  to  assist  the 
white  ranchers  above  referred  to  to  kill  sciuirrels. 

These  Indians  raised  snfHcient  amount  of  wheat  last  year  to  bread  them  until  the 
present  crop  is  gathered,  so  that  the  Government  hsis  not  been  at  any  expense  for 
flour  for  this  agency.  1  cannot  at  the  present  writing  estinuite  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  amount  of  wheat  that  the  Indians  may  be  able  to  realize  from  the  pres- 
ent year's  crop.  I  feel,  however,  warranted  to  say  that  they  will  have  wheat  enough 
to  make  Hour  to  carry  them  tlirongh  to  the  next  year's  crop,  188H,  without  calling 
upon  the  (government. 

Three  new  log  houses  have  been  erected  by  the  Indians  and  two  more  are  under 
construction,  while  several  others  have  ma<le  preparations  by  cutting  and  hewing  the 
logs.  These  buildings  are  made  entin*ly  by  the  Indians  and  without  any  expense  to 
the  Government,  exco]»ting  soin«'  lumber  and  nails  furnished  them,  a'so  windows  and 
doors.  In  acblition  to  tlu^  abovr  they  have  1  roken  U))  about  40  acres  of  new  ground, 
and  have  also  finished  the  grading  of  the  road  commenced  last  year,  which  enables 
them  to  reach  a  b<*lr  (»f  tiniher  near  the  to])  of  one  of  the  mountains  south  of  the  res- 
ervation, about  1*^  miles  distant.  They  have  also  erecied  a  large  corral  for  cattle  and 
horses  on  ►Scull  Creek,  which  is  used  for  rounding  up  and  branding  during  the  herd- 
ing season,  and  one  larger  corral  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  for  the  same  purpose 
above  mentioned.     Most  of  the  old  ones  havt;  l»een  rebuilt  and  strengthened. 

During  the  past  sear  th<»  Indians  have  taken  extra  care  of  their  cattle,  rounding 
them  up  tliisspr  ng  and  branding  the  calves,  which  aggregat<'d  60  \n  number.  EacE 
lodge  or  1  ead  of  family  has  a  separate  brand  for  his  horses  and  cattle,  with  which  they 
are  branded.  The  agency  brauii  is  also  added,  which  is  U.  S.  I.  D.  Thislhavedone 
for  the  belter  protection  of  the  Indian  cattle.  They  have  also  cut  and  cured  some  200 
tons  of  tirst-clasi  hay.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above-mentioned  line  of  work  that 
the  We>tern  Shoshone  Indians  have  not  been  idle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
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very  iDdaBtriouA;  ami  all  this  work  has  bemi  done  under  the  Hupervision  of  two  In- 
dian farmers  (of  eourbe  under  my  inMtrnctions),  Captain  Charley  and  Captain  Buck; 
and  they  have,  fnrther,  Het  Bkillfully  and  squared  the  10  horse-power  with  the 
threHher,  and  threshed  all  of  last  yearns  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  person,  except,  an  occasional  suggestion  from  myself,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out any  accident  or  breakdown  of  any  kind  what.ever.  For  these  faithful  and  honest 
efforts  to  learn  the  arts  of  industry  oif  the  farm  and  the  raising  of  stock  they  deserve 
the  fostering  and  watchful  care  of  the  Government.  They  are  doing  their  ]>art,  as 
they  understand  it,  to  become  si^lf-supporting  in  the  near  future. 

SCHOOL. 

The  day-school  was  reopened  on  the  4th  day  of  last  April,  and  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  with  an  average  attendance  of  18  pupils.  The  branches  taught  are 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  local  geography,  and  spelling.  Considering  quite  a  num- 
ber ot  the  scholars  were  new  beginners,  they  have  made  considerable  progiess.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  open  a  boarding-school  next  spring,  as  by  that  time  I  will  have  sufficient 
pupils  to  warrant  a  boarding-school.  The  present  building,  however,  is  unfinished, 
and  the  upper  story  is  unsafe,  as  it  was  erected  with  mortar  having  no  lime  in  it, 
and  the  adobes  badly  laid  ;  hence  the  building  during  high  winds  shakes  so  badly  that 
it  is  unsafe. 

Oar  police  and  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  had  no  cases  before  it  during  the  past 
year,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  The  Shoshone  Indians  are  a  fteaceable  and  industrious  peo- 
ple. They  have  obeyed  all  orders,  never  once  refusing  to  perform  any  8«rvice.re(inired 
of  them,  and  what  few  misunderstandings  take  place  are  so  insigniticant  that  they 
never  come  within  the  scope  of  Indian  offenses  and  are  always  settled  by  the  head- 
men in  a  friendly'  way.  Nevertheless  I  have  thought  it  best  to  keep  up  the  organiza- 
tion, as  the  fact  of  its  existence  has  been  a  preventive  to  the  commitment  of  any  seri- 
ous oj^ense  coming  under  its  purpose. 

POLICE   FORCE 

of  this  agency  have  been,  as  heretofore,  very  prompt  in  their  line  of  duty,  never  failing 
to  report  the  pre-sence  of  strange  Indians  or  white  men  on  the  reservation.  They  have 
been  particularly  watchfnl  in  preventing  the  trespass  of  cattle  and  other  stock  upon 
the  reservation  grounds.  Their  ever  presence  is  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  good  rtrder, 
and  has  a  wholesimje  effect  upon  low  white  men  who  skulk  around  reservations  for  no 
good  ]>nrpose,  ]mrticularly  what  is  known  as  the  tramp  element.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  case  of  drunkenness  among  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  during  the  past 
year,  but  I  regret  to  state  that  it  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  Indian  men 
and  women  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  and  in  the  neighboring  mining  camps  and 
towns.  I  will  again  urgc^  the  importance  of  having  these  Indians,  with  their  fami- 
lies, removed  fnnn  those  ])laces  of  debauchery  to  their  renpective  reservations,  where 
the  young  children  will  be  taught  moral  principles  and  Industry,  and  become  respect- 
able men  and  women.  This  class  of  idle  Indians  are  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
reservations,  taunting  the  industrious  and  peaceable  Indians  because  they  live  on 
reservations  and  work,  and  often  good  Indians  are  demoralized  by  them.  It  is  hoped 
your  honorable  Department  wmU  take  some  action  at  an  early  date  to  abate  this 
growing  evil. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  8.  MAYHUGH, 

United  Staten  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mescalkro  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency, 

South  Fork,  X.  Mtx,,  AuguHt2^\  lcJ85. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fifth  annual  report,  together  with 
acctmipanying  statistics. 


THE    INDIANS. 


There  are  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches  4G2  ]H>rsons,  aiul  of  the  .licarillas  721  persons. 
Both  tribes  are  of  the  class  usually  denominated  *' blanket  Indians."  They  live  in 
lodijes  made  of  canvas  supplietl  them  by  the  (rovcrnment,  and  an*  yet  in  a  compar- 
atively uncivilized  state.  The  Mescalcros,  howevt^r.  within  tin?  past  few  years  hare 
turned  their  attention  to  farming  and  to  making  good,  substantial  improvement's  ia 
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the  way  of  fences,  and  getting  their  landfl  in  goo<l  condition.  The  reseryatioo  com- 
prineH  472,32^)  acren  of  land.  Being  well  timbered,  watered,  and  wooded,  and  beings 
well  graHHed,  it  ih  a  very  deHirable  piece  of  land,  and  is  one  instance,  at-  least,  where 
the  Indian  has  the  l>est  land  when  compared  to  that  of  his  whit«  neighbors. 

In  compliance  with  Circnlar  No.  14^,  dated  April  6,  ld85, 1  have  nad  a  census  of 
these  Indians  taken  as  therein  directed,  and  herewith  incoq>orate  the  same  in  thia 
report :  Males  aliove  18  years  of  age,  266;  females  al>ove  14  years  of  age,  415;  school 
children  Itetween  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  239. 

There  is  a  iKjarding-Hchool  at  this  agency  and  a  day-school  at  Three  Bivers,  on  this 
reservation,  lio  miles  distant  from  agency;  35  children  attend  the  boarding-school 
and  10  the  day-school.  The  latter  has  been  opened  quite  recently.  Mrs.  Annie  C. 
Cans  superintends  and  teaches  the  boarding-school,  and  Mrs.  Mary  («rimes  has  charge 
of  the  day-school. 

REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL   FARMER. 

ME8CALKRO  AND  JlCARILUk  AOENCY, 

South  Fork,  N,  Mer.,  June  30,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  yonr  instmctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
my  annual  report  of  the  condition  .of  the  Indian  famis  at  this  agency.  At  San  Juan's 
camp  of  Mescaleros,  on  the  Tnlarosa,  they  have  about  22.')  acres  under  oaltivation, 
which  was  plovi  ml  and  planted  this  spiin^,  all  by  their  own  labor  and  with  their  own 
horses.  The  principal  crop  is  com  (Mexican  and  American),  which  is  looking  very 
fine,  and  is  clear  from  weeds  and  grass ;  they  also  have  gardens  and  also  all  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

There  are  about  1,000  acres  under  fence  (barbed  wire)  at  this  farm.  Nautzila'a 
Band  of  Mescaleros,  on  the  Tnlarosa,  near  the  agency,  have  ab(»ut  100  acres  under  the 
plow,  and  125  acreH  under  a  wire  fence.  They  also  have  principally  com,  which  prom- 
ises very  well.  Nantogolinje's  Band  of  Mescaleros  are  camped  at  Three  Bivers,  where, 
in  connection  with  Junn  Julian's  Band  of  Jicarillas,  they  are  cultivating  about  250 
acres  of  land  and  have  about  (mO  acres  under  a  goo<l  barbed- wire  fence.    They  have  also 

glowed  and  planted  all  of  their  land  under  luy  supervision,  and  have  worked  very 
ard.  At  this  part  of  the  reservation  they  raise  corn,- melons,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  in  great  abundance.  Their  corn  is  as  good  as  any  in  ihe  Territory. 
Auf^ustin's  Band  of  Jicarillas  are  ramped  on  the  Carizo,  14  miles  from  the  agency. 
Owing  to  the  great  elevation  they  can  raise  nothing  but  potatoes.  They  have  50 
acres  broken  and  partially  fenced,  about  20  acres  of  which  is  planted  in  potatoes, 
with  good  prospectn  for  a  crop.  San  Pablo,  the  chief  of  the  Jicarillas,  is  lo<'at(Ml  on 
the  Tnlarosa,  near  the  agency.  His  farm  couhihts of  about  100a«'res  under  fence,  and 
about  50  acres  under  cultivation,  making  a  total  of  625  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
1,925  acres  under  fence. 
Kespect  fully, 

.SCOTT  (iKlMKS, 

Prinnpal  Farmer. 
W.  H.  H.  Llkwkllyn, 

United  ^^tatrn  Indian  Agrnt. 

MVK    HT<M'K. 

One  year  ago  1  was  furnished  for  these  Indians  Hve  hundred  head  of  cows,  which 
were  divided  equally  between  the  Mehcaleros  aid  Jicarillan.  As  this  was  the  tirst 
effort  on  their  part  in  oaitle-raiNing  it  wasncc«  ssarily  somewhat  experimental.  Aside 
from  their  killing  cows  themsi'lves,  which  they  were  com^jel led  to  do  on  account  of 
insiifliciency  of  rations,  I  do  not  think  any  nnniber  of  their  cattle  have  been  stolen. 
This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  the  Lincoln  Coimty 
Stock  Association,  a  (>owerful  organization,  which  otl'eiH  a  Ntanding  reward  of  $500 
for  the  arrt'st  and  conviction  of  any  one  stealing  stock  of  the  asNociation  brands. 
One  thing  is  evident,  namely,  that  thes<*  Indians  will  not  take  care  of  <'attle  jih  they 
will  of  horses.  Of  course  this  in  a  general  rule,  and  does  not  a])ply  to  <'ach  individ- 
oal  Indian.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  authenticated  cas<'H,  by  information  from  the 
Indians  iheniKelves,  where  Indians  have  gambled  ot^'tluMr  cows,  and  the  Indian  win- 
ning imme<liately  killing  the  cow  he  had  won.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  the  ex- 
periment in  raising  <>attle  Iuin  not  Immii  a  failure,  as  we  have  bran<Icd  this  year  ubout 
two  hundred  and  fifty  calves.  The  Ji<'arillas  have  about  four  thousand  h«'ad  of  po- 
nies, and  the  Mescaleros  about  tive  hundred  iK-ad.  Indian  like,  they  cling  to  their 
l>ouies  with  a  wonderful  tenacity.  I  believe  that  it  would  not  be  nnwise  on  the  part 
of  the  Oovernment  to  furnish  them  with  good  stallions.  a»id  thcicby  raise  a  better 
class  (»f  hors«'H,  which  t  h«'y  ctuild  readily  sell,  and  make  this  industry  one  of  the  means 
of  self-snpport. 

SurnMinded  as  this  reservation  is  it  is  iinjtohsible  to  [m'vcnt  outside  cattle  from 
grazing  on  the  res«*ivation  to  a  considerable  extent.     However,  as  the  Indian  horses 
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and  cattle  frequeutly  graze  off  the  resorvation,  and  the  best  of  feeliugand  mataalco* 
o])oration  exiHtn  between  the  cattlemen  and  the  Indians,  it  does  not  make  so  much 
diflerence  aftor  all.  With  reference  to  sheep,  the  Indians  owning  none,  and  they 
(the  MheejO  being  so  destrnctive  to  grass,  the  Indians  are  bitterly  opposed  to  their 
entering  or  even  crossing  the  reservation  on  the  pnblio  road.  In  this  they  are  donbt- 
IrsH  encouraged  by  the  neighboring  cattlemen,  wlio  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to  sheep 
as  are  the  Indians. 

CUSTOMS   AND   SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  peculiar  custom  of  the  mother-in-law  and  son-in-law  never  visiting  each  other 
bus  been  mentioned  by  me  in  a  former  rei>ort.  The  origin  of  this  excellent  cnstom^ 
according  to  Apache  tradition,  is  t  hat  generations  ago  a  mother-in-law  and  son-m-law^ 
had  a  quarrel  which  grew  to  such  proportions  that  band  after  band  took  sides  nntil 
it  was  tinally  determined  to  settle  the  question  by  war.  Thereupon,  as  tradition  rnns, 
a  great  battle  was  fonght.  in  which  the  flower  r>f  the  Apache  youth  gave  up  their 
lives.  The  wise  men  of  the  tribe,  to  prevent  forever  after  the  reoccurrence  of  like 
trouble,  enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  mother-in-law  to  ever  visit  her  son-in-law,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  Mescaleros  have  five  gods,  or  great  spirits.  They  believe  that  their  medicine 
men  hold  direct  communication  with  these  spirits.  Both  the  Mescaleros  and  Jicarillaa 
are  tirm  believers  in  witchcraft.  On  the  5th  of  July  last  the  Mescaleros  at  San  Jnan'a 
camp  attem]>ted  to  kill  a  harmless  old  Indian  woman  who  was  pronounced  a  witolk 
by  the  medicine  men.  She  was  fired  upon  in  the  night-time  and  shot  through  the  hips.. 
I  had  her  brought  to  the  agency,  when,  by  the  skillful  treatment  of  the  agency  phy> 
sician,  her  life  was  saved.  As  soon  as  she  was  brought  to  the  agency  the  night  watch* 
man,  an  Indian,  and  the  Indian  police  detail  on  duty  hurriedly  left.  The  punishment 
of  the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  outrage  is  next  to  impossible,  as  thelndians  will 
give  no  information,  and  it  having  occurred  in  the  night-time,  the  poor  old  womaD 
could  not  identify  the  rascals  who  shot  her.  They  also  continue  the  oust>om  of  burn- 
ing up  all  of  the  personal  eftects  and  killing  the  live  stock  of  deceased  Indians.  This,, 
they  say,  ]>revents  contention  and  strife  among  the  heiis,  and  summarily  disposes  or 
the  whole  question  as  to  who  would  be  entitled  to  the  property. 

This  being  the  condition  of  these  hxlians,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there 
has  as  yet  noMuissionary  taken  up  his  abode  here,  where  the  iiehl  is  so  inviting,  and 
where  it  is  so  easy  «)f  aeeess,  being  only  100  miles  from  the  railroad  at  Las  Uruce* 
Station,  on  the  Atchison.  To])eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  this  being  such  a  de- 
lightful climate  to  resi<b'  in.  Vh*^  propagation  of  our  Christian  religion,  in  connec- 
tion with  edueati«)n.  vnu  Jilone  eievatt^  these  .savages  and  lift  them  from  their  present 
niisi*rai»Ie  condition. 

Father  (Jarnier,  enre  of  Lineoln,  oecasionally  passes  here.  He  id  a  very  pious  and 
woithv  man,  but  his  parish  is  so  large  that  h<'  has  no  time  to  devote  to  work  here. 
He  has,  however,  had  oct-a-ional  tali\s  with  the  Indians,  and  from  my  understanding^ 
of  the  <'ase  I  think  it  In  the  inttMition  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bisluq)  Laney  to  establish  a  mis- 
aionaiy  l.ere  at  an  t'arly  date.  For  the  past  year  8an  Juan,  principal  <rhief  of  the 
Mescaleros,  ha-»  frequently  visited  the  town  of  Las  Cruces,  the  home  of  Col.  Albert  J. 
Ffuintain,  \vln>se  wife  is  a  prominent  Catholic  lady.  She  has  kindly  interested  her- 
self, and  in  September  next  it  is  San  .Juan's  intention  to  be  baptized,  at  which  time 
he  (San  .fuan)  says  that  he  will  cut  otf  his  hair,  dress  in  white  man's  clothing,  and 
forever  cease  his  savage  cu.stoms. 

SCHOOLS. 

A  boanliug-sehool,  with  thirty-live  scholars  in  attendance,  is  in  successful  operation 
here  at  the  agency.  A  tlay-.school  has  also  been  opened  at  Three  Rivers.  It  is  all 
stutf  and  nonsense  for  an  agent  to  say  that  schools  cannot  be  successfully  conducted 
at  the  agencies.  an<l  an  agent  who  will  not  compel  attendance  and  enforce  discipline 
and  order  should  be  discharged  the  service. 

Thct  .sixty  Iu<lian  children  who  were  attending  the  training-school  at  Albuquerqua 
are  now  h(»me  for  a  two-nionth.s'  vacation. 

A  sui'cessfnl  Sabbath  school  is  also  in  operati(»n. 

POLICK. 

The  poli<e  force  of  this  ag«Micy  consists  of  (uie  white  chi<*f  of  police,  Indian  captain 
anri  lieutenant,  four  sergeants,  and  twent>-six  privates.  They  are  prom])t,  reliable^ 
and  eflicient.  Capt.  T.  Hrani>.an,  who  has  had  charge  of  ibis  force  for  over  three 
years,  is  a  temperate,  brave,  and  boiKuable  man,  whom  the  Indians  love  and  respect, 
i'ew)  and  M(»<:al,  captain  ami  lieutenant,  respectively,  are  b-  tb  renuirkable  men,  and 
are  worthy  of  the  greatest  confidence,  as  they  have  always  ))roved  reliable,  obeying^ 
every  command  (except  in  regard  to  ferreting  out  the  guilty  party  who  shot  the*  wo- 
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man  accused  of  hcin^  a  witch).     Indian  police  at  an  agency  like  thifl  should  reoetve 
not  lesH  than  the  regular  pay  and  allowance  of  a  soldier  in  the  Army. 

COURT  OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

This  hrauch  of  the  service  has  been  nut  in  <»peratiou  here  with  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Nautzila,  second  chief  of  the  Mescaleros;  Charlie,  subchief  of  the  Mescaleroa; 
and  Vicenti,  subchief  of  the  Jicarillas,  compose  the  court.  There  should  be  imme- 
diate provision  made  for  suitable  compensition  for  their  services.  They  conduct  the 
hearing  of  cases  with  dignity,  and  their  decisions  have  uniformly  been  right  and  just. 

THE   MILITARY. 

It  is  35  miles  from  the  agency  to  Fort  Stanton,  our  nearest  military  post.  Mi^. 
J.J.  Van  Horn,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  has  been  in  command  of  this  important  post 
for  the  past  three  years,  until  recently,  when  he  waspromoted  tobelieut«nant-coloneI 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry.  My  relations  with  him  have  always  been  of  the  most 
pleasant  kind  ;  he  was  very  much  liked  and  respected  by  the  Indians,  who  realized 
that  he  was  their  friend. 

Some  time  since  the  Indian  Oflice  ship])ed  me  the  material  for  a  telephone  line  from 
the  agency  to  connect  with  Fort  Stanton.  Under  an  arrangement  I  made  with  the 
military,  tlie  soldiei*s,  under  the  direction  of  Ca])tain  Pratt,  of  the  Thirteenth  In- 
fantry, have  just  completed  the  constructitm  of  the  line. 

With  reference  to  the  district  military  co  .  mander,  General  Bradley,  I  can  say  ot 
him,  as  I  can  say  of  his  predecessor.  General  Stanley,  that  he  is  a  high-minded,  honor- 
able  officer,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  Indian  so  long  as  he  behaves  himself,  and  desires 
to  see  him  advance  and  improve  his  condition. 

SANITARY   CONDITION. 

The  following  report  from  Dr.  Howard  Thompson,  agency  i)hysician,  is  truthful 
and  to  the  point,  and  explains  itself: 

Mkscalrro  and  Jk  arilla  Aokncy, 

South  Fork,  N.  Mex.,  July  I ,  IBhTk 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  yonv  r«M|ueHt,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
brief  statement  of  the  sanitary  condition  otthf  Indians  connected  with  this  agency  : 

In  the  short  time  that  1  have  been  here  I  have  hardly  hnd  the  time  necessary  to  ac- 
quire full  knowU'<lge  of  these  tribes  ;  but  as  I  have  visited  every  camp  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  some  of  them  many  times,  I  am  able  t<»  call  your  attention  to  some  point« 
of  sanitary  interest.  The  most  ])rominent  fact  wlii<'h  I  notired  on  my  arrival  here 
was  that  of  the  ])revalence  of  scrofula  and  kindred  diseases  among  the  Mescalero  In- 
dians. Besides  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  commencing  stage,  not  deemed  worthy 
of  special  report,  I  found  a  consitlerable  number  of  chiblren  and  several  grown  per- 
sons in  whom  the  glands  about  the  neck  were  in  a  horrible  Htatf  of  disesise  and  even  neg- 
lect. There  were  also  a  number  of  cases  of  hip-Joint  disease  (scrofiilouM)  in  various 
•tages  of  development.  A  number  <»f  cases  w«*r«*  too  far  aclvanced  ft»r  metlical  treat- 
ment to  be  of  any  avail,  some  of  which  cases  have  die«l  sinc<'  my  arrival  aind  some 
•till  linger.  Treatment  in  some  of  th(*  cases,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  successful, 
Jtnd  such  cases  have  helped  me  \ery  greatly  in  gaining  the  contidrnce  of  the  Indians. 

In  looking  about  for  tliecanst^s  which  have  led  to  this  condition  of  atl'airs,  it  seemed 
to  me  at  first  that  the  whole  of  it  was  attribn  able  to  their  living  in  open  tents  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  to  their  irregularity  of  eating,  improper  food,  and  insufficient 
clothing.  I  still  think  these  are  potent  causes  in  the  production  of  scrofula,  but  af- 
ter close  observation  for  a  few  months  I  tind  still  another  n  ason  for  their  sickness. 
I  refer  to  the  constant  intermarriage  of  near  relatives.  1  have  reas(m  to  believe,  from 
the  promiscuous  way  in  which  the  Mescaleros  live  in  married  relatitm,  that  the  abomi- 
nable crime  of  incest  is  common  among  them.  As  young  girls  of  a  tender  age  of  thir- 
teen, fourteen,  or  fifteen  are  sold  in  nmrriage  to  men  of  fifty  or  even  older,  and  are 
liable  aftiT  a  short  time  to  l>e  turned  adrift,  it  must  be  extremely  hard  in  many 
cases  to  know  who  is  the  father  of  this  or  that  child,  which  renders  incest  very 
probable. 

The  Jicarillas  seem  to  be  a  much  healthier  rac4>  of  p(>oplc  than  the  Mrs<>alero8.  Ik>th 
tribes  live  in  teepes;  both  are  filthy  in  ])er8on  and  covt*re«l  with  viTiuiu;  lH)th  gorge 
themsidves  on  ration-day  and  sufiVr  at  times  for  lack  of  food  bctorn  the  next  ration* 
^ay  comes  round  again.  In  both  tribes  marriage  before  the  age  of  sixtt>en  is  the  rule, 
and  in  both  women  are  liable  to  be  desertt^l  by  their  husbands  for  the  most  trivial 
reasons. 
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One  eiicoiira|;in^  feature  among  the  iiDpleasaiit  oues  connected  with  this  people  is 
tbe  fact  that  venereal  diseases  are  almost  unknown, 'and  prostitution  with  outsiders 
is  very  unusual,  especially  among  the  Mescaleros. 

In  regard  to  the  school  located  at  this  agency,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  buil4iDg8 
are  rather  small  and  need  some  slight  changes  in  order  that  sufficient  ventilation  for 
the  sleeping- rooniN  may  be  secured.  It  is  my  opinion  that  some  kind  of  a  hospital 
should  be  constructed  here,  if  only  a  good  large  tent.  With  a  reservation  in  which 
the  climate  is  almost  un(  qualed  for  health  fulness,  and  on  which  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water,  this  people  still  remain  a  long  way  removed  from  good  sanitary 
living. 

Resi>ectfullv, 

HOWARD  THOMPSON,  M.  D., 

Agency  FhyHoian, 
W.  H.  H.  LlkwkllVn, 

United  Utatea  Indian  Agent. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 

From  my  experience  and  personal  knowledge  of  theoe  Indians,  I  am  firmly  satisfied 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  in  the  direction  of  civiliza- 
tion and  self-support  during  the  past  few  years,  they  require  a  still  firmer  and  stronger 
management.  It  should  not  be,  as  some  sentimental  people  think,  what  the  Indian 
wants,  but  should  be  what  is  best  for  him.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  entire  disarmament 
of  all  wild  Indian  tribes,  and  immediate  abolishment  of  the  present  agency  system, 
the  patentingof  their  lands  to  them,  compulsory  education  and  labor,  and  full  citizen- 
ship at  an  early  date.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  take  their  arms  from  them  until 
Congress  has  passed  a  law  making  it  a  penal  offense,  punishable  bjr  a  long  t«rm  of 
years'  imprisonment,  to  sell  or  gif  e  them  arms.  The  Apaches,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  from  their  years  of  warfare  with  the  Spaniards  and  their  descendants, 
are  a  restless  and  wily  people.  Their  mode  of  warfare  is  the  most  treacherous  known 
to  the  civilized  world.  Their  rapidity  of  movement  and  cunning  in  warfare  is  with- 
out an  equal,  and  yet  it  is  my  experience  that  when  you  have  once  gained  their  con- 
fidence and  friendship  their  loyalty  and  fidelity  is  nnsur])assed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  H.  LLEWELLYN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  C0.MMI88IONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Navajo  Agency,  Augunt  ;U,  1885. 

Sir:  In  comj)liance  with  Instructions  from  your  otfice,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  afi'airs  at  this  agency.  Having  now  been  here 
long  enough  to  familiarize  myself  to  some  extent  with  the  ways  and  customs  of  this 
tribe,  as  well  as  with  their  reservation  and  surroundings.  I  am  able  to  render  you  a 
more  intelligible  and  complete  rej»ort  than  the  one  1  submitted  to  you  last  year. 

The  year  past  has  been  a  proHi)erons  and  eventful  one  to  this  tribe.  They  have 
been  as  a  rule  healthy  ;  have  been  wholly  exempt  from  any  epidemic  diseases.  Their 
flocks  and  herds  have  incrcahed  as  much  as  could  have  been  ex]>ected.  They  gath- 
ered a  fair  cn»p  of  com  last  fall,  and  have  nothing  in  particular  to  complain  of.  It 
is  true  that  the  grasshoppers  have  done  some  damage  to  the  crops  now  growing,  but 
still  few  of  them  will  suffer  for  food  on  this  account.  They  will  divide  around,  and 
those  that  have  will  share  with  those  less  fortunate. 

Notwithstanding  the  disreputable  conduct  (»f  their  neighbors  on  either  side — tbe 
Apaches  on  the  south  and  the  Utes  on  the  norih — the  Navajoes  have  remained  quiet 
and  peaceable  duriug  the  year.  It  is  not  even  claimed  by  any  one  that  a  single  one  of 
them  has  participated  in  any  of  those  acts  of  lawlessncFS.  1  know  that  they  have 
been  informed  of  these  outbieaks,  have  been  importuned  to  join  in  them,  and  I 
am  frank  to  admit  that  g< od  reasons  could  be  given  them  for  doing  so,  but  these 
Indians  had  all  the  war  they  wanted  several  years  ago  and  got  too  thoroughly 
whipped  to  want  any  more  very  soon.  Besides,  they  have  too  much  at  stake.  It  is 
hard  for  one  who  has  but  lecently  become  acquainted  with  this  tribe  to  realize  that 
they  are  the  same  Indians  who  only  a  few  years  ago  terrorizt-d  and  annually  rounded 
up  the  whole  valley  ot  the  Rio  Grande  from  old  Mexico  to  its  bed,  carried  ofl  i»8  set- 
tlers into  slavery,  and  took  stock  wholesale.  The  same  tribe  furnished  mnch  of  the 
fighting  employment  for  Kit  Carson  an<l  his  colleagues.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
des]>erat4*  men  among  them,  \>ho,  if  unrestrained  by  the  others,  would  be  leady  for 
almost  any  enterprise ;  but  the  average  Navajo  of  to-day  is  about  as  peaceable  and  non- 
combative  as  ihe  sheep  which  they  herd  (goats  not  included),  and  about  as  unlikely 
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to  ever  make  a  jrencral  outbreak.  A  glauco  at  the  8tariRticaI  table  will  show  another 
ffood  reason  why  this  is  so.  Every  sheep  or  goat  that  they  own  is  that  much  of  a 
bond  for  tbrir  good  behavior. 

During  the  entire  past  year  but  one  crime  that  would  rank  as  a  felony  has  been  com- 
mitted bv  any  meuiber  of  this  tribe.  This  was  the  killing  of  a  Znni  by  a  yonng 
Navajo.  They  quarreled  over  some  trifling  aftair,  and,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  the 
Navajo  struek  the  other  with  a  garden-hoe,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  The 
oftender  was  arrested,  Jind  will  be  tried  in  the  court  of  this  county.  When  you  con- 
sider the  large  number  of  this  tribe,  the  vast  area  of  the  (country  over  which  it  is 
scattered, that  they  are  unrestrained  by  any  law  except  the  ten  native  police  and  yonr 
representative  here,  you  must  admit  that  they  are  good  Indians.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  conmiunity  of  equal  size  anywhere  that  isas  little  governed  or  commits  less 
crime.  Let  timid  people  of  cultured  Eastern  cities,  who  lie  in  l»e<l  within  hearing 
distance  <»f  the  policeman's  tramp  and  tremble  for  fear  of  violence  or  robbery,  come 
here  among  the  wild,  ignorant,  Navajoes  and  feel  safe,  as  they  surely  will,  b<ith  for 
person  nud  property.  No  one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  these  pfOf»le  ever 
thinks  of  carrying  arms  for  protection  against  them.  They  may  talk  you  to  death; 
will  certainly  beg  you  poor  if  you  are  generous;  but  that  is  the  wt»rst  you  have  to 
fear.  They  are  a  good-natured,  jolly,  happy  people,  a  little  lax  in  their  ideas  of 
chcstity  and  cleanliness,  but  people  who  improve  with  long  acquaintance. 

They  are  making  fair  progress  towards  civilization.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  »heir 
improved  manner  of  dress  and  by  their  desire  to  build  themselves  bett^T  places  of 
abode  The  retention  of  certain  superstitious  ideas  has  been  a  great  drawback  to 
them  in  this  way.  The  most  deplorable  of  these  is  a  belief  that  they  must  abandon 
any  place  in  which  a  death  has  occurred  ;  must  never  afterwards  go  near  it.  This  pre- 
vents them  from  fixing  up  any  very  comfortable  habitations,  for.  as  they  say,  some 
one  might  die  there,  and  then  I  would  have  to  lose  it.  This  belief  is  not  general 
among  the  younger  ones,  but  it  has  a  hold  on  the  old  fellows,  that  will  never  be  shaken 
except  by  old  Death  himself.  Within  the  last  year  many  of  the  more  progressive  of 
the  tribe  have  ignored  this  idea,  and  have  built  themselves  small  houses.  I  believe 
there  are  between  100  and  200  of  such  alrea<ly  built  and  occupied,  and  I  believe 
they  should  be  encouraged  in  this  as  far  as  possible.  Fixed  habitations,  the  snr- 
roundings  which  they  will  naturally  bring,  the  consequent  abandonment  of  their  no- 
madic habits,  will  do  much  to  hold  them  in  the  right  path.  At  present  they  move 
many  times  each  year  from  themonntains  towards  the  valleys  in  the  fall  and  back  to 
the  mountains  in  the  spring  and  summer,  living  meanwhile  in  rude  shelters,  built  of 
brush,  stones,  and  sticks,  or  dirt,  driving  their  sheep  and  horses  with  them,  and  car- 
rying all  of  their  furniture,  &v.,  on  a  pack  ])ony» 

In  some  ways  these  people  take  good  care  of  their  stock.  Every  herd  of  sh'eep  is  un- 
der giianl  c  instantly  niglit  and  day.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  girls  and  women. 
The  horses  an»  cared  for  by  the  boys  aud  men  of  the  tribe,  and  although  none  of  them 
are  marked  or  branded,  it  is  seldom  that  a  dispute  occurs  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  horse. 
How  they  remember  or  identify  them  is  a  mystery  to  me.  Their  horses  are  small, 
scrubby,  and  degenerated,  becoming  worse  every  year;  but  they  an^  very  proudpf  them. 
Wealth  among  the  Navajoes,  as  among  the  communities  usually,  comuuinds  respect,  and 
among  these  ])eo])le  the  number  of  horses  owned  is  the  usual  measure  of  flnancial  im- 
portance. Many  of  the  Indians  rival  the  Mormons  in  t\w>  number  of  their  wives,  and 
they  are  generally  courted  or  purchased  with  ponies.  This  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
benefit,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  that  they  derive  from  the  possession  of  so  many  ponies. 
They  should  be  induced  to  sell  or  exchange  their  horses  for  some  kind  of  stock  or  prop- 
erty which  would  be  nmre  useful  to  them,  aud  in  obedience  to  your  recent  instmo- 
tions  I  have  usf^d  my  influence  in  persuading  them  to  <lo  so. 

The  school  here  for  the  past  year  has  been  a  success  as  (compared  to  former  ones; 
still  the  attendance  has  been  much  less  than  it  should  have  been,  considering  the  sise 
of  the  tribe  and  the  fact  that  but  six  boys  (no  girls)  are  at  any  schools  in  the  Elast. 
There  is  but  one  Indian  now  living  in  the  tribe  who  has  ever  been  way  to  school, 
and  he  is  no  credit  to  his  instructors.  There  has  never  been  a  single  Navajo  girl  left 
here  to  attend  any  school  (I  mean  a  full-blood),  and  I  venture  to  say  that  none  ever 
will  go  voluntarily.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  the  girls  usually  marry— are  sold  as 
soon  as  they  become  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  until  which  time  they  are  kept  bnsy 
herding  sheep.  The  boys  also  rush  into  matrimony  early  in  life,  generally  l>eo4>ming 
heads  of  families  before  they  are  eighteen.  Until  this  time  they  must  herd  horses. 
This  does  not  h'ave  them  much  time  to  ac<|uire  an  education.  It  S4'ems  impossible  to 
awaken  any  int<'rest  in  regard  toedu<'ation  among  any  of  then).  1  have  worked  hard 
to  huiUl  u]>  the  school  here;  liavti  argued,  coaxed,  begged,  bribed,  and  threat<^ned, 
but  it  has  been  of  little  avail.  The  school  building  hen^  is  a  good  <»ne,  and  the  only 
one  on  the  n^servatitm  The  employees,  I  venture  to  say,  are  as  competent  as  any  in 
the  servir«'.  All  that  is  need<Ml  is  the  necessary  number  of  childn  n.  All  of  those  who 
attended  last  Term  \ve»e  nv<'1I  l»ehaved  and  content<*d  and  they  all  nuide  considerable 
progress,  and  I  believe  the  umsi  of  them  will  <<)me  bjick  ;  but  we  should  have  more. 
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Unlt'ss  \\wy  are  punished,  I  believe  some  arbitrary  meanR  to  compel  attendance  shonld 
be  reported  to. 

rhc!  vvhMt?  eniploy<?8  here  have  given  general  HatiKfaction,  and  have  all  been  ex- 
emplary in  thfir  conduct,  patient,  willing,  and  indnstricms.  There  are  now  six  fam- 
liew  here  among  the  employ <^h,  and  I  believe  the  employment  ot  married  men  among 
Indians  to  be  preferable.  The  observing  natives  draw  many  a  practical  lesson  from 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  well-kep»  home,  and  the  presence  of  families  always  seems 
to  purify  the  atmosphere  and  to  put  everybody  on  their  good  behavior. 

The  police  force  have  been  quite  etiic lent  and  useful.  During  the  Apache  raid  tbey 
kept  watch  of  any  who  wonbl  be  likely  to  join  them,  and  by  their  assistance  I  was 
able  to  hold  them  all  in  line.  1  have  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  and 
most  influential  young  n»en  of  the  tribe.  They  have  always  obeyed  orders,  and  done 
their  <luty  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  public  buildings  at  this  place  are  now  in  fair  condition.  During  the  year  a 
stone  warehouse  has  l»een  erected,  in  one  end  of  which  are  roums  for  office  and  conn- 
cil.  This  is  well  put  up  and  furnished  throuuhont.  Besides,  a  good  stable,  blacksmith 
and  carp<'nt»'r  shop  have  been  erected  by  remodeling  and  fixing  some  old  abandoned 
walls  that  had  st(»od  unused  for  many  years.  All  of  the  buildings  here  save  two  are 
veiy  old  adobe,  inhabited  by  snakes  and  vermin,  dirt  roofs,  leaky  and  shaky  in  wet. 
weather;  but  still  we  all  manage  to  get  along  pretty  well  in  them.  We  are  somewhat 
crainp»'d  for  room,  however,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  us  some  little  additions 
during  the  present  year. 

The  dam  across  Benito  Creek  above  here  has  been  completed,  and  we  now  have 
water  running  all  aropnd  the  plaza  and  down  on  either  side  of  the  valley  for  a  mile 
or  so  below.  This  is  a  great  improvement,  and  one  that  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
by  any  one  who  has  never  lived  in  the  dry,  hot  climate  of  Arizona.  1  believe  now 
that  your  Department  should  take  steps  to  plant  fruit  or  shade  trees  along  the  ditches, 
especially  around  the  plaza. 

These  Indians  have  always  exercised  the  right,  which  they  believe  was  given  them 
by  the  terms  of  their  treaty — that  is,  to  go  and  live  wherever  they  choose.  I  believe 
th»t  one- half  of  this  tribe  at  least  habitually  live  outside  of  their  reservation  lines, 
some  as  far  as  200  miles  outside,  and  they  are  constantly  coming  and  going.  While 
this  gives  them  the  advantage  of  competition  in  selling  their  wool,  it  has  a  bad 
effect  on  them  in  many  ways,  gives  them  opportunities  for  indulging  in  many  vices, 
especially  of  gambling  an<l  procuring  whisky.  The  class  of  people  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  outside,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  reservation,  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  very  moral,  many  of  the  Mexicans  living  there  making  a  living  by  gambling 
with  the  Xavajoes  and  by  furnishing  them  whisky. 

The  nou-conlinement  of  these  Indians  to  their  reservation  will  soon  be  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  this  section,  and  one  with  which  your  office  must  deal.  The  country 
around  here  is  fast  being  settled  up  with  whites;  earnest  men,  most  of  whom  do 
not  believe  that  an  Indian  has  any  business  off  of  his  reservation  ;  men  who  have  no 
great  love  for  them  any  way,  and  who  will  be  inclined  to  make  them  stand  aside  if 
they  get  in  their  way.  It  is  impossibe  for  these  Indians  to  understand  onr  land  laws 
or  the  system  of  publur  surveys,  and  harder  still  tor  them  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  homestead  laws.  It  is  one  of  their  unaccountable  customs  to  live 
at  great  distances  from  waler,  and  the  white  disputant  is  seldom  willing  to  concede 
that  the  oc(ru])aucy  of  a  brush  shelter  a  mile  or  so  from  a  desirable  spring,  even  if 
the  In<lian  occupant  drives  his  sheep  there  daily  to  water,  gives  him  the  exclusive 
right  to  it.  The  present  generation  of  Xavajoes,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  beneficent  act  of  Conj»ress  dated  July  4,  1884,  and  passed  for  their 
benefit.  They  are  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  the  recjuirements.  Generations  of 
nomadic  ancestors  have  given  them  natures  too  unstable  to  ever  erect  many  homes 
that  will  be  substantial  enough  to  withstand  the  covet*  us  attacks  of  their  white 
competitors  for  choicr;  tracts  ot  the  ])ublic  domain.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case 
when  they  attempt  to  make  settlements  at  ^reat  distances  from  the  body  of  the  tribe, 
where  they  will  feel  the  sense  of  isolation  natural  to  all  who  find  themselves  among 
a  strange  people,  with  strange  language  and  customs,  and  with  different  interests.  A 
desire  to  get  back  among  their  own  peo])le  will  soon  overcome  all  others. 

A  year  ago  I  did  not  believe  that  all  of  this  tribe  could  subsist  within  the  lines  of 
this  reservation,  now  I  believe  they  could.  It  is  true  that  it  is  very  dry  and  barren, 
but  in  til  is  respect  it  dors  not  differ  from  the  adjoining  country.  I  have  ridden  for 
days  ovei-  this  reservation  without  seeing  an  Indian.  Should  it  become  necessary  for 
them  to  live  \vh<dly  within  the  reserx  ati<m,  they  would  have  to  improve  and  store  the 
water  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  and  to  reduce  the  number  and  improve  the 
quality  of  their  stock. 

The  Navajoes  have  1«  ng  been  famous  lor  their  blankets,  which  are  handsome  and 
i\HVi\  all  ihrough  the  West,  are  very  durable  and  snj>erior  in  every  way  to  all  others. 
'I'hey  have  practice<l  this  industry  longer  than  the  oldest  of  them  can  remember.  For- 
merly they  only  made  plain  ones  with  no  colors,  now  they  weave  them  of  many  bright 
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and  beautiful  colors  and  of  elegaut  patterus.  They  card  thiK  wool  by  band,  spin  it 
with  a  stick,  and  weave  on  a  loom  made  by  tyin*;  four  ptdt'S  together  at  the  comers. 
Each  threa<l  after  being  passed  through  is  beaten  down  with  a  hard  wood  stick, 
making  the  fabric  very  dense  and  line.  Most  of  them  will  hold  wat<»r  like  rubber. 
A  few  of  both  sexes  do  the  weaving,  only  a  few  are  expert  at  it.  A  large  fancy 
blanket  requires  weeks,  often  months  of  patient  toil,  and  is  worth  from  $25  to  $100. 
They  never  use  patterns  or  measures,  consequently  no  two  are  alike.  The  Navajoes 
also  knit  sashes  and  hosiery.  The  trade  of  their  fabrics  with  the  whites,  Mexicans, 
and  neighboring  Indians  furnishes  them  a  considerable  revenue. 

The  Indians  are  on  the  right  road  to  advancement,  and  are  making  good  headway. 
Many  changes  in  their  customs  are  desirable,  but  time  will  surely  bring  all  of  these. 
In  most  ways  I  believe  they  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  tribe  under  yonr 
control. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  all 
other  othoers  of  the  Department  for  the  promptness  an<l  courtesy  extended  to  me  in 
all  of  my  oHicial  transactions. 

Statistics  are  herewith  submitted. 
Verv  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN, 

Indian  Agemt, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


The  Pueblo  Indian  Agency, 
Santa  F6,  N,  J/cx.,  September  10, 1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  1,  l^'85,  I 
have  the  honor  to  su!)mit  my  first  anniial  report. 

This  agency  consists  of  nineteen  Indian  pueblos  or  villages,  scattere<l  all  over  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  Indians  being  very  fond  of  seeing  their  agent  and 
having  a  long  conference  with  him,  prevented  me  from  going  faster  than  I  did  in 
order  to  learn  their  dispositions  and  also  to  notice  the  ])rogress  and  material  changes 
made  during  the  year.  The  Pueblo  Indians  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  very  busy 
harvesting,  and  consequently  are  not  to  be  found  in  tiieir  pueblos,  so  I  had,  in  u.ost 
instances,  to  wait  till  night  to  have  a  talk  with  them. 

Tlu're  are  in  this  agency  7,7ti"2  Indians,  of  which  number  there  are  2,149  children  of 
school  age,  '2,36G  men  above  the  age  of  18  years,  and  '2,407  females  above  the  age  of 
14  years. 

I  collected  the  following  statistics  of  stock  owned  by  the  dittereut  Pueblos,  but  only 
in  one  instance  the  stock  was  counted,  at  Laguna,  where  the  Indians  went  all  over 
their  houses,  some,  being  from  15  to  20  miles  apart,  and  had  their  stock  counted  to 
give  the  a^fent  the  true  figures.  The  other  Pueblos  would  not  give  the  true  figures, 
thinking  that  the  agent  was  going  to  tax  them,  especially  in  Isleta,  Sandia,  San 
Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Santo  Domingo.  Most  of  the  pueblo  grants  have  been  taxed 
by  assessors,  and  their  action  supported  by  the  boards  of  county  commis8i«U|ers,  and 
this  has  caused  the  Indians  of  Isleta  to  appoint  three  of  their  men  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  what  steps  the  Government  takes  in  their  favor,  and  the  governor  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  going  at  the  expense  of  the  pueblos  of  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  same  errand. 


Cattle.    Sheep.   Horses. 


Burros.:  Ho{(8.  I  Wagons. 


Heas. 


ZunI    T.-iO  5.000  1, 500  |  500    100 

Acoma    550  9,500  400,  500  26!  8 

Lajnina 2,411  14,840  839  374  72  8 

Isleta 230  7,000  160  1  30  50  10  ■          100 

Sandia lOO    100  8  20,  4|           50 


S80 
SCO 

100 
50 

SantaAna 350       1,000  2(K)  100    1  20]  100 

San  Fehpe 500       1,500  100.        100  40'  7i  40 

Santo  Domiuf^o    200  100  150  150  20  10  |  SO 

Jeme7.  700    500  40  2i  6|  70 

Zla   400  300  300  50  10  2  I  40 

Cochiti 150    125  50  50  8  1  100 

San  lUlefonso 35    10  25  3  2  ao 

Santa  Clara 30    33  (JO  20  8  40 

San  Juan 200    300  300  hO  8  50 

Taos 300    «00  110  40  3  00 

PicuriM  60    11  3*^  11  2  i  50 

Pojuaqm-  IS    2  7  6  2  15 

Narab/-    20      1  5i  7      10 

TeMUque      iri    17  57  4    ,  M 
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All  th<*  Pueblos  are  more  or  loss  given  to  the  practice  of  their  superstitious  dances; 
in  their  i^^norance  and  8U])er8tition  attrjhuting  seaHonable  weather  and  abundant 
harvests  tn  these  dances;  and  living  togetheras  they  do  in  villages,  with  but  little  to 
do  diirluL!:  winter  months,  they  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  the  indulgence  of 
their  <lanees.  Someiimes  during  the  summer,  when  the  rain  does  not  come  they  aban- 
don their  erops  and  sock  and  remain  in  the  pueblo  to  indulge  in  the  dance.  The 
conae(iuence  is  a  loss  of  crop  and  stock. 

The  remedy  would  be  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  pueblos  and  live  in  their  cul- 
tivated lauds  in  si-parate  houses.  The  Pueblos  of  Zuni,  Acoma,  and  Santa  Ana  are 
special  instances  of  this  kind.  These  Indians  have  to  travel  from  10  to  15  miles  to 
plant  their  lands,  living  there  t<imporarily  and  returning  to  their  pueblos  after  har- 
vest. In  Ttum,  in  the  center  of  the  ]>ueblo,  lies  their  old  church,  now  half  fallen,  and 
their  grave-\  ard,  >\  Ihmc  they  have  been  burying  their  dead  for  centuries.  In  front  of 
the  grave  yanl  there  is  a  pool  about  150  feet  in  circumference.  The  rains  wash  all 
the  diit  and  tilth  into  this  excavation.  The  water  remaining  one  or  two  months  pol- 
lutes .'uid  brings  disease  and  pestilence  to  the  inhabitants,  and  in  some  manner  affect** 
the  water  of  their  cpring  in  the  valley  below. 

The  Acomas  received  last  year  live  wagons  from  the  Government  to  move  their 
furniture,  and  build  houses  in  the  valley  ;  these  wagons  remained  a  long  time  in  the 
depot,  and  were  given  to  them  some  time  in  the  month  of  February,  so  they  had  very 
little  time  to  do  anything  this  year,  but  they  have  bought  $300  worth  of  lumber  and 
three  new  wagons,  an<l  have  from  7,000  to  8,000  adobes  to  c(mimence  buildings  as  soon 
as  the  harvest  i^  over.  In  the  mean  time  they  have  built  from  8  to  10  good  comforta- 
ble houses,  and  they  promiscnl  to  leave  the  pueblo  as  soon  as  they  make  houses  and 
corrals. 

1  can  with  pleasure  say,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  in  all  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico,  that  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  has  made  great  improvement  in  their  customs, 
manners,  habits,  and  way  of  living  in  the  last  year;  they  have  nearly  all  left  the 
pueblo,  and  have  built  good  adobe  houses,  supplied  with  reasonably  good  furniture, 
abandoned  their  dances,  and  are  paying  much  attention  to  cultivate  their  farms,  and 
take  good  care  of  their  stock,  and  are  planting  good  fruit  trees.  This  is  due  to  the 
good  example  and  counsel  of  the  Marmon  Bros.,  and  to  the  present  governor  of  the 
pueblo,  G.  H.  Pradt.  These  people  are  married  in  the  tribe  and  have  families.  There 
are  only  from  twelve  to  thirteen  families  living  in  the  pueblo  proper  now.  A  li*:tle 
more  encouragement  in  the  way  of  agricnltural  implements,  and  a  proper  day-school 
would  make  these  Indians  good  citizens. 

The  other  pueblos  are  not  so  addicted  to  dancing  as  the  Zunis,  but  they  have  not 
improved  so  much  as  the  Lagunas.  The  changes  and  progress  made  by  the  pueblos 
in  the  last  year  have  been  very  good. 

The  Zunis  bought  in  July  last  seven  new  wagons,  plows,  and  harness,  and  through 
the  aid  of  a  white  man  they  have  made  a  reservoir  of  water  in  the  Ojo  Caliente,  where 
they  ex])ect  to  farm  from  300  to  400  acres  of  good  farming  land.  If  water- tanks  like 
this  in  the  Nutria  Springs  and  Pescado  would  be  built  and  the  Indians  induced  to  go 
and  settle  and  make  good  houses,  these  Indians  would  have  more  than  4,000  acres  of 
good  farming  land. 

1  have  ]^romised  the  Zunis,  Acomas,  and  Lagunas  that  if  I  could  get  their  Great 
Father  to  give  them  three  large  plows  and  scrapers  I  would  let  them  Know,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  get  tlnMu  to  build  water-tanks. 

The  Rio  (Jrande  at  Santo  Domingo  has  done  a  great  damage  to  the  pueblo  this 
year,  coming  within  live  yards  of  destroying  their  church  ;  and  to  prevent  the  river 
from  carrying  away  the  church  and  part  of  their  hoUvSes  has  kept  them  in  hard  work 
for  one  month,  causing  them  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  they  could  have  do- 
voted  to  their  crops. 

In  the  other  pueblos  very  little  changes  have  taken  phice  during  the  year.  They 
have  been  building  only  a  few  new  houses  in  almost  all  the  pueblos. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  day-schools  in  this  agency  have  not  done  very  well,  partly 
due  to  the  teachers  themstd  ves  and  partly  to  the  parentsof  the  children.  The  teachers 
only  taught  school  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  none  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  have 
paid  more  attention  tomissioiuiry  work  than  to  teach  the  Indians  the  rudimentsof  learn- 
ing. The  i)arents  of  the  chiUlren  told  me,  in  all  the  pueblos  where  there  are  schools, 
that  they,  bting  Catholics,  did  not  like  and  would  not  send  their  children  to  Protestant 
schools,  antl  I  did  not  sec  a  single  instance,  where  the  schools  are,  where  a  boy  could  read 
and  write.  1  strongly  recommend  these  day-schools  in  the  pueblos,  but  on  a  dilierent 
l)laii  froju  what  they  have  been  heretofore.  The  teachers  should  be  men  that  may 
know  English  and  Sp.anish  thoroughly,  because  the  latter  is  the  general  language  of 
all  the  Pueblo  Indians,  andof  the  religious  denomination  the  Indians  may  want,  that  is 
Catholics,  because  the  Indians  have  told  mo  plainly  they  will  not  send  their  children 
to  Protestant  schools,  as  the  daily  attendance  of  the  children  will  prove.  They 
should  teach  three  and  one-half  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  hours  in  the 
afternoon.     Besides,  the  Indians  should  be  compelled  to  send  at  least  20  children 
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daily  to  school,  or  elHe  have  no  school,  aud  the  agent  should  visit  in  person  these 
schools  at  least  twice  a  year  to  see  that  the  teachers  and  parents  comply  with  their 
duties;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  t!)0  only  way  to  advance  them  in  cirilisa- 
tion ;  and  from  these  day-schools  to  select  the  most  advanced  for  the  industrial 
schools.  There  are  six  day-schools  at  this  agency,  viz:  At  Znni  the  teacher  is  Jamea 
H.  Wilson,  salary  $720  per  annum;  at  Isleta,  J.  R.  Hawley,  $720  per  annum — Helen 
M.  Hawley,  assistant,  $:«)0  pei;  annum  ;  at  Santa  Clara,  William  Craig,  $900  )>er  an- 
num ;  at  San  Juan,  T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  $720  per  annum  ;  at  Lagnna,  John  Men- 
aul,  $720  per  annum — Floretta  Shields,  aRsintant,  $480  per  annum ;  at  Jemez,  Rich- 
ard V.  Leach,  $720  per  annum. 

The  average  attendance,  from  my  personal  investigation,  are :  AtZufii,  daily  attend- 
ance, 20;  Laguna,  7;  San  Juan,  (5;  Santa  Clara,  10;  Jemez,  7;  Isleta,  12.  In  the 
pueblos  of  Acoma,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domiu'zo,  Cochiti,  and  Taos  they  have  asked 
me  to  send  them  teachers,  with  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  and  they  are  Jealous 
hecau>e  there  are  schools  at  pueblos  less  populate<l,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
the  (lay  schools  are  continued  in  the  pueblos  already  established  that  schools  be  also 
established  in  the  aforementioned  five  pueblos. 

I  should  recommend  that  more  children  be  sent  to  Carlisle,  Albuquerque,  and  Santa 
F6,  because  the  children  coming  from  these  schools  are  a  pride  to  civilization,  and 
they.  :i re  also  an  inducement  to  other  children  to  attend  school  more  regularly^  and 
would  apply  themselves  to  learn  the  first  rudimentu  of  Itarning  in  the  primaries  in 
order  to  go  to  the  higher  schools. 

The  Indian  farming  is  by  no  means  encouraging,  the  Indians  inclined  to  be  lazy  and 
idle,  as  too  many  of  them  are,  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  make  it 
very  hard  on  them,  and  more  so  to  the  Indians  of  the  JRio  Grande,  where  they  have 
to  be  continually  rejiairing  ditches,  because  without  irrigation  no  crops  can  be  raised 
to  any  advantage  in  any  of  the  pueblos;  but  if  water  was  sure  to  be  had  when  needed 
the  crops  woula  be  much  larger  than  what  they  are.  How  to  plow,  to  plant,  to  cul- 
tivate, to  sow,  to  harvest,  to  save,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  results,  are  lessons 
which  must  be  taught  to  these  Indians.  Some  corn  and  wheat  fields  show  good  tillage, 
while  in  others  and  most  of  them  the  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  grow,  the  corn  and 
wheat  making  an  unsuccessful  struggle  in  its  efforts  for  supremacy  against  its  natural 
enemy.  The  principal  reasons  why  they  do  not  reap  the  benefits  of  their  labors  are 
because  they  have  been  using  the  same  seeds  for  centuries.  They  raise  considerable 
amount  of  fruit,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  aud  the  consequence  is  that  it  is  en- 
tirely out  of  market.  The  grape  vine  is  raised  to  some  advantage  in  the  pueblo  of 
Isleta,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  could  be  raised  in  all  the  pueblos  if  tiiey  had  the  means 
and  were  taught  how  to  raise  them.  At  Zu&i  they  did  not  raise  this  year  the  amonnt 
of  wheat  they  generally  do,  because  the  grasshoppers  d<^stroyed  their  wheat  fields 
in  Pescado ;  and  at  the  other  pueblos  they  did  considerable  damage.  What  progress 
can  the  poor  Indians  of  Zufii  make  when  they  are  one  hundred  or  more  miles  from 
any  fiouring  mill,  when  the  poor  women  are  day  and  night  giinding  their  wheat  and 
com  between  two  stones  to  support  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  in  a  lamily,  and  where 
a  good  mill  could  be  put  up  at  a  very  moderate  cost  in  the  Ojo  Caliente,  Nutria 
Springs,  or  Pescado  having  a  good  deposit  of  water  t  It  is  in  this  pueblo  where  I  saw 
the  finest  wheat  fields,  and  where  wheat  can  be  raised  more  advantageously  than  in 
anv  other,  but  the^*  have  no  market  for  it,  no  mill  to  grind  it,  and  consequently  they 
only  plant  enough  for  home  use.  Manv  of  the  men  of  means  rather  buy  their  flour 
than  raise  it,  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  the  most  inferior  fiour  cannot  be  laid  down 
there  for  less  than  $8  per  100  ]>onnds. 

One  Zufii  Indian  was  killed  near  the  Navajo  Reservation  by  a  Nave^o,  bat  the 
Navajo  was  arrested  aud  given  to'the  proper  authorities  in  Apache  County,  Arizona. 
The  Navajo  gave  the  bona  required  to  appear  before  the  next  district  court  at  Saint 
John,  Arizona.  Another  young  man  of  San  Felipe  was  shot  by  a  white  man,  who 
escaped  without  l>eing  arrested,  and  the  cause  is  attributed  to  land  now  occupied  by 
this  white  man  near  or  between  the  boundary  lines  of  Saii  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo, 
and  evidence  in  regard  to  this  land  case  is  going  to  be  taken  before  the  surveyor- 
general  the  28th  instant.  All  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  are  tnuibled  by  white  people 
in  regard  to  their  lands  and  cutting  timber  in  their  reservations,  and  several  suits  ' 
have  to  be  brought  before  the  district  courts  to  recover  damages  and  to  settle  all 
difficulties  between  the  Indians  and  whites.  The  Indians  of  Picuris  have  sold  sev- 
eral small  patches  of  land  to  the  whites,  and  the  whites,  knowing  the  simplicity  and 
ignorance  of  the  Indians,  have  taken  advantage  of  these  purchases  to  take  twice  as 
much  laud  as  they  buy.  There  must  be  now  in  this  reservation  at  least  150  families 
of  white  people  living  for  a  number  of  ybars.  The  cause  of  all  this  trouble  in  regard 
to  the  Indian  lands  is  because  the  Indians  themselves  do  not  know  exactly  tneir 
boundary  lines,  and  these  boundary  lines  shouhl  be  marked  in  a  permanent  way  so  as 
to  avoid  litigation  and  trouble;  aud  without  anybody  to  see  that  the  whites  are 
prevented  from  entering  on  their  lands  they  could  not  get  along  well  because  they  are 
timid  and  ignorant.    The  Pueblos  of  Laguna,  Isleta,  Santa  Afia,  Santa  Clara,  aud 
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TaoH  made  additional  purcbaseM  of  lands  years  ago.    The  Picnris  and  Taos  have  sold 
landH  to  the  whites  years  ago  also. 

The  only  pueblo,  the  largest  and  the  most  isolated,  and  by  far  the  one  that  needs  the 
aid  of  the  Government  more  than  any  other  just  now,  is  ZuHi.  These  Indians  have  no 
patent  to  their  lands,  and  these  Indians  are  in  more  danger  of  losing  their  best  wheat- 
raitsiug  lands  in  the  Nutria  Springs.  The  lands  included  in  executive  orders  of  March 
IH,  1H77,  and  May  1,  1883,  (and  if  executive  order  of  March  3, 1885,  should  be  revoked) 
this  land,  surveyed  and  patented  to  them,  would  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
th»'  other  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  as  this  pueblo  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  region. 

There  have  been  several  cases  of  drunkenness  in  the  pueblos,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  catch  the  ofifenders,  as  the  Indians  are  fond  of  liquor  and  afraid  to  accuse  those  who 
sell  it  to  them. 

Many  thanks  are  due  the  Commissioner  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  re- 
ceived during  one  mouth  and  five  days  that  I  have  been  in  this  agency,  as  also  to  the 
efficient  clerk  and  interpreter,  who  are  honest  and  competent  men  to  discharge  the 
duties  assigned  to  them  in  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

DOLORES  ROMERO, 
•  Indian  Agent. 

The  C0MMI8810NKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


New  York  Agency,  Gwcanda^  August  29,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1885,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  second  annual  report. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  all  the  reservations  in  New  York  under  my 
charge,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saint  Regis,  on  the  Canada  frontier.  I  found  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  on  the  various  reservations  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  will  raise  good  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  this  season.  On  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  there  are  several  Indians  who  are  engaged  in  dairying,  milking  from  six 
to  ten  cows,  and  carrying  milk  to  cheese  factories.  There  are  others  who  are  success- 
ful market  gardeners.  The  earliest  vegetables  grown  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
brought  into  market  this  year,  were  grown  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  by  the 
Indians. 

There  are  a  small  number  of  Indians  engaged  a  part  of  the  time  in  mechanical  labor, 
to  wit:  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  and  mason  work. 

The  Indian  schools  in  New  York,  being  under  State  control  and  having  but  two 
terms  per  year,  their  reports  do  not  correspond  with  the  United  States  quarterly  re- 
ports. I  would  recommend  that  bat  two  reports  per  year  be  called  for,  i.  e.,  one  at  the 
close  of  each  term,  to  enable  th^  teachers  to  make  full  reports. 

The  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  is  doing  good  work  for  the  Indians.  The  asylum  provides  for  one  hun- 
dred orphan  children  from  the  different  reservations  in  the  State,  giving  them  prac- 
tical instruction,  and  fitting  them  for  useful  members  of  society. 

The  pastors  of  the  churcues  in  the  different  reservations  report  a  fair  attendance 
at  Christian  worship  and  Sabbath  schools.  The  Rev.^Mr.  Tripp,  resident  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  board  on  the  Cattaraugas  Reservation,  assisted  by  Joseph  Turkey, 
a  Cayuga  Indian,  is  doing  earnest  Christian  labor  on  the  Seneca  reservations,  which 
1  hope  will  be  of  lasting  help  to  the  Indians. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  cider-drinking  among  the  Indians  on  all  the  reservations. 
Farmers  employ  Indians  and  pay  them  in  part  in  hard  cider,  thereby  depriving  their 
families  of  the  avails  of  their  labor.  The  cider  traffic  is  demoralizing  and  very  in- 
jurious to  the  Indians.  I  would  repeat  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  t.  6.,  that 
hard  cider  be  placed  by  the  United  States  statutes  on  the  list  of  intoxicants  not  to  be 
gold  to  Indians. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  attended  three  terms  of  the  United  States  coorts  at 
Buflalo,  Auburn,  and  Albany  in  the  prosecution  of  men  who  were  procuring  whisky 
for  the  Indians,  but  the  prospect  of  suppressing  the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians  is  not 
very  encouraging,  when,  after  conviction,  at  a  probable  expense  of  from  $150  to  $200, 
a  United  States  court  judge  only  imposes  a  penalty  of  $25  fine,  or  imprisonment  for 
twenty -five  days. 

I  would  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my  report  of  last  year.  The  financial  affairs  of  the 
Senecas,  of  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations,  arc  in  a  bankrupt  condition. 
The  funds  receive!  from  lands  leased  are  squandered  by  the  councillors  in  useless 
legislation,  and  are  largely  used  in  bribery  and  corruption.  The  nation  is  in  debt 
thousands  of  dollars,  their  orders  selling  at  50  per  cent,  discount,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  their  paying  their  debts,  unless  there  is  some  change  in  the  manner  of 
collecting  rents  and  accounting  for  moneys  received.     I  would  recommend  that  the 
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collecting  of  rents  in  the  five  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  be  taken  ontof  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  entirely;  hnt  to  (lo  so  will  require  additional  legislation,  t.  e., 
an  amendment  of  the  act  of  February  19,  1875,  as  that  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Seneca  Nation  to  collect  rents  in  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Re.'^er- 
vation.  For  the  same  reason  I  would  recommend  that  the  Seneca  council  be  not 
allowed  to  rent  any  more  land  in  said  village  without  the  approval  of  their  agent. 
Verv  respectfully, 

W.  PEACOCK, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Eastern  Cherokee  Agency, 
Charleston y  Swain  County ^  N,  C,  Jti^uaf  25,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instruction  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit my  first  annual  report  for  this  agency.  I  assumed  the  doties  of  this  office  on  the 
I2th  day  of  January,  18H5.  My  predecessor  having  left  no  data  of  the  previous  events, 
mine  will  be  almost  entirely  from  observation  and  experience  of  the  past  six  months. 

The  agency  is  located  at  Charleston,  county  seat  of  Swain  County,  North  Carolina, 
10  miles  from  Cherokee,  the  capital  of  the  Indian  government. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  possess  65,000  acres  of  land,  50,000  of  which 
lie  in  one  body  and  constitnte  what  is  known  as '' Qualla  boundary"  proper.  The 
remaining  15,000  acres  lie  in  detached  portions  in  Swain,  Jackson,  Cherokee,  and  Gra- 
ham Counties.  This  is  of  very  little  use  to  the  band  and  ought  to  be  sold,  as  the 
money  could  be  used  in  many  ways  that  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  band  than 
being  unoccupied,  as  much  of  it  is,  taxes  being  paid  upon  it  and  continually  being 
depredated  upon  by  nnscrupnlous  whites.  And  while  upon  the  subject  of  the  lands, 
I  will  remark  that  there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  the  band  lands  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  whites.  "When  the  lands  are  surveyed  and  located  (which  I  expect  to 
do  before  November  I),  the  Government  ought  at  once  prosecute  all  intruders,  that 
justice  may  be  done  this  much-wronged  band,  and  thereby  teach  both  white  and  In- 
dian that  the  Government  intends,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  to  enforce  the  law  to  pro- 
tect all  of  its  wards.  The  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  the  cereal 
grains,  all  finely  timbered,  and  well  watenxl  by  beautiful  mountain  streams. 

All  the  Indians  of  this  band  are  civilized,  living  and  dressing  as  white  men.  They 
are  chiefiy  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  are  almost  as  good  farmers  as  their  white 
neighbors.  Their  crop  of  corn  this  year  bids  fair  to  be  a  tine  one  ;  enough  to  support 
the  bana.  Their  wheat  crop  was  an  entire  failure,  as  was  their  white  neighbors'.  All 
«rops  were  a  failure  in  this  section  of  country  last  year;  consequently  there  has  been 
and  still  will  be,  till  fall  crops  are  ready  for  us,  more  or  less  suffering  among  the  band. 

They  are  an  industrious  people.  Each  head  of  family  has  a  farm,  which  is  well 
cnltivated  in  most  <*ases.  They  are  a  quiet,  honest,  law-abiding  people,  making  goo<l 
progress  in  education  and  civilization.  A  large  number  can  understand  and  speak 
English,  and  nearly  all  of  them  read  and  write  their  own  language.  While  they  are 
subject  to  the  State  laws,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  an  Indian  arraigned  in  court;  in 
fact,  they  obey  the  State  laws  much  better  than  the  whites.  They  seem  to  be  thor- 
oughly united  in  purpose  to  eleVate  each  other  and  to  work  together  for  the  general 
good  of  the  band. 

The  band  is  very  fortunate  in  having  for  their  chief  a  man  of  high  moral  character, 
a  man  who  has  his  people's  welfare  at  heart,  and  has  their  united  support  and  con- 
fidence. In  short,  the  great  desire  of  the  chief  and  his  people  seems  to  be  to  secure 
permanent  improvement  and  good  homes  for  their  posterity. 

They  are  very  much  attached  to  their  home,  their  ancestors  for  years  in  the  past 
having  occupied  this  delightful,  he^ilthful  country,  where  the  bones  of  their  great 
warriors,  such  as  Junaluhka,  of  Florida-war  fame,  consecrate  the  craggy  heights  of 
the  Alleghany  range. 

I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  poor  or  alms  house,  where  the  old  and 
infirm  could  be  cared  for.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  aid  in  the  erection  and 
support  of  this  enterprise  for  a  few  years. 

A  physician  ought  to  be  furnished  this  band,  as  many  are  not  able  to  obtain  medi- 
cal aid  in  cases  of  sickness. 

There  has  been  less  liqour  used  among  them  for  the  last  six  mouths  than  for  luauy 
years.  This  is  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  contained  in  section  2139,  United 
States  Revised  Statutes.  If  this  law  is  enforced  scarcely  any  liquor  will  be  used  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  only  necessary  to  prosecute  vigorously  the  cases  now  in  the  Federal 
court,  and  let  these  violaters  of  the  law  know  that  the  law  shall  and  will  be  enforced. 
A  large  majority  of  the  band  are  prohibitionists  of  the  strictest  sect. 
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The  Methodists.  Baptists  and  Friends  are  carrying  on  missionary  work  with  good 
success.  Many  of  the  band  are  members  of  one  of  the  above  named  churches  and  at- 
tend churcli  reguhirly. 

There  are  5  day-schools  that  are  in  sr»8sion  7  months  during  the  year.  Good  com- 
fortable loj;  houses  are  provided  for  each.  These  are  doing  a  good  work  and  moder- 
ately well  attended,  though  not  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  but  the  interest  in  the 
schools  by  both  old  and  young  is  on  a  steady  increase. 

Besides  these  day-schools,  during  the  year  '20  boys  have  been  at  Trinity  College, 
North  Carolina,  and  18  girls  at  Judson  College,  North  Carolina,  and  20  boys  and 
20  girls  at  the  Cherokee  training-school  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  the  capital  of  the  band. 
The  large  handsome  building  being  erected  at  this  ))laceby  the  Government  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  nse  by  October  1.  There  is  now  at  the  training-school  room 
and  accommodations  for  40  students;  after  the  new  building  is  completed  there  will 
be  room  for  80  students.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  true  policy  is  to  educate  the 
young  at  this  school,  and  select  from  among  these  students  the  brightest  and  send 
only  them  ott*  to  college.  There  were  34  students  allowed  to  a  school  at  Mossy  Creek, 
Tenn.,  but  thej  have  done  but  little  for  the  band,  as  the  treatment  of  the  students 
was  such  that  none  would  stay  but  a  short  time. 

In  the  day  and  training  schools  hero  I  have  religious  teachers,  who  make  the  moral 
advancement  of  the  children  a  special  work.  The  instruction  is  general  and  not  sec- 
tarian. In  these  schools  very  little  running  away  has  occured  during  the  year.  There 
is  a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  At  the  training-school  the 
boys  have  exhibited  great  interest  in  the  farm  work,  being  always  ready  to  work,  and 
seem  to  be  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  fine  crop  from  their  labor.  The  girls  also  take 
great  interest  in  the  household  duties,  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  chamber-work,  &c. 
All  seem  happy  and  contented  with  their  work  and  studies.  This  school,  as  well  as 
the  day-school,  is  most  fortunate  in  having  a  most  excellent  Christian  gentleman  as 
superintendent,  and  most  excellent  teachers,  that  are  perfectly  devoted  to  the  work. 
I  should  be  Inuch  pleased  to  see  the  present  number  (40  increased  to  80)  and  the  18 
girls  continued  at  Judson  College,  thus  giving  the  band  68  students  in  training-schools. 

Upon  the  whole  the  prospects  for  this  band  are  very  bright,  and,  with  a  good  live 
agent,  nothing  can  prevent  a  sufficient  advancement  in  education  and  civilization  to 
make  this  band  in  a  short  time  fully  competent  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship of  this  great  Government. 

Permit  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  kindness  shown  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  ofli('ial  duties. 

There  is  much  work  for  an  aijent  to  do,  and  I  hope  ere  time  to  make  another  annual 
report  to  have  aecomplished  much  of  this  work. 
Most  respectfully, 

J.  L.  HOLMES, 
U.  S,  Indmn  Agentj  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  15,  1885. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  instructions  from  your  office  I. have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  my  fourteenth  annual  report. 

AGENCY. 

The  operations  at  this  agency  for  the  year  1885  have  consisted,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  quantity  and  character  of  atrency  work,  of  the  manufacturing  of  some  120,000 
feet  of  saw-logs  into  lumber  and  using  the  same  in  the  thorough  repairs  of  the  agency 
saw  and  grist  mills  and  the  repair  of  other  agency  buildings  requiring  it  j  also  the 
construction  and  finishing  of  two  new  buildings,  one  for  the  use  of  the  physician  and 
clerk  as  a  dwelling,  the  other  for  a  dwelling  for  the  carpenter.  The  repairs  made 
upon  the  nulls  were,  on  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  made  upon  their 
capacity  and  from  old  and  decayed  timbers,  very  much  needed,  and  has  rendered 
tlieni  much  more  substantial,  and  their  capacity,  by  reason  of  the  repairs  made,  is  at 
least  25  per  cent,  greater  than  formerly.  These  mills  are  now  equal  to  any  demand 
that  the  necessities  of  these  Indians  will  make  upon  them  for  either  lumber  or  grind- 
ing for  some  years  to  come. 

THE  court  of  INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

For  the  last  fourteen  years  local  civil  officers  have  been  elected  bi-annnally  by  the 
Indians  of  this  agency,  who  have  executed  such  local  laws  as  were  enacted  by  the  leg- 
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islative  assembly,  ^^hich  were  likewise  eleeted  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  had  be- 
come thoroughly  a<*cu8tonied  to  the  operations  of  the  loeal  laws  and  proeeedings  of 
their  own  court  officers.  Owin^jj  to  this  state  of  allairs  I  had  much  trouble  in  iuduc- 
ing  the  Indians  to  acrcept  the  judjjes  of  the  court  of  Indian  olienses  and  the  rules  gov- 
*«rning  the  court.  But  during  tbe  year  I  nominated  a  police  force  of  five  men,  one  a 
lieutenant  and  chief  judge  of  the  court,  two  privates  and  associate  judges,  two  other 
privates,  one  to  act  as  sheriff,  the  other  prosecuting  attorney  ;  and  by  using  much  time 
and  patience  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  this  police  force  in  good  working  order  and 
the  Indians  to  ado))t  this  court  in  lieu  of  their  (dd  court. 

By  the  aid  of  my  police  force  I  am  able  to  suppress  one  of  the  most  potent  evils  that 
thcHe  Inilians  are  subjected  to — the  introduction  of  whisky  on  the  reservation.  But 
for  my  jxdice  force  I  could  not  so  perfectly  ])revent  its  introduction  by  white  men. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  year  have  hven  peaceable  and  in  the  main 
industrious  and  prosperous.  They  have  increased  the  area  of  their  farms  by  fencing 
some  new  land,  which  they  have  j)lowed  and  sown  to  grain,  either  wheat  or  oats.  The 
prospect  for  a  good  cro])  is  much  belter  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  I  have  ever  seen 
these  Indians  have.  The  (piality  of  the  growing  grain  and  meadows  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  average  community  of  white  farmerH.  These  Indians  are  all 
farmerH,  but  a  few  of  them  successfully  combine,  on  a  small  scale,  stock  raising  with 
their  agricultural  pnrsuits.  But  few  men  know  the  monetary  value  of  horses  or  cattle 
^better  than  these  Indians  do. 

In  addition  to  building  new  fences,  inclosing  and  plowing  some  additional  tields  of 
mew  land,  many  of  them  have  built  new  houses,  barns,  and  sheds,  which  will  render 
ithemselveH  and  families  more  comfortable  through  the  winter,  and  also  enable  them 
eto  take  better  care  of  tbeir  live  stock. 

In  this  connect i(Ui  I  would  urge  the  speedy  surveying  of  the  land  embraced  in  this 
in^servation  and  the  allotting  the  same  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  in  lots  of  1()0 
^cres  to  headrt  of  families  and  8()  acres  to  single  men  over  twenty-(nio  years  of  age, 
;and  then,  as  soon  after  a«  may  be  practicable,  issue  to  each  a  patent  deiul,  with  a 
qualifying  clanse  that  they  be  nor  allowed  to  sell  or  otherwise  encumber  the  same  for 
.-«uch  a  period  of  time  as,  i:i  the  judgmeur  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
.and  honorable  Conuuissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  may  be  deemed  proper. 

There  has  been  no  visitat  ion  of  epidemi(;,  contagious,  or  other  serious  diseases  among 
•the  Indians  during  the  year.  The  character  of  sickness  aftlicting  them  has  been 
uniformly  anu'nable  to  treatment.  The  few  deaths  that  have  occurred  among  them 
ihave  been  among  the  old  ones. 

•  It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year  in  the  power  of  the  jigency  physician  and  efficacy  of  the  medicine  prescribed  by 
111 m  for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  It  is  their  practice  to  notify  the  agency  physician 
promptly  when  there  occurs  a  cjLse  of  sickness  amoug  them.  I  am  informed  by  the 
agency  physician  that  the  Indians  make  very  commendable  efforts  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  their  sick,  and  that  such  directions  of  a  hygienic  nature  as 
are  given  to  them  are  obeyed  to  the  letter.  The  influence  of  the  native  Indian  doe- 
tor  hjvs  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  ceased  at  this  agcucy. 

As  an  act  of  assistance  to  these  Indians  in  their  efforts  to  become  self-supporting 
and  qualify  themselves  to  assume  the  responsible  position  of  citizenship,  I  most  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  tbe  Department  will  continue  to  allow  them  a  miller  and 
sawyer  and  a  blacksmith,  and  a  reasonable  qnantity  of  suitable  iron  and  steel,  a  car- 
penter or  wheelwright,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  material  for  his  use  in  making 
-such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary,  in  ord»T  that  their  agricultural  implements  may  be 
serviceable,  and  provide  subsistence,  clothing,  &c.,  and  teacluTs  for  schools;  and  a 
inhysician,  with  a  sufficient  (luantity  and  quality  of  nuHliciue,  will  deprive  the  Indians 
<>f  an  excuse  to  employ  the  native  Indian  doctor. 

The  Indians  who  reside  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River,  though  on  territory  claimed 
to  belong  to  Siletz  Agency,  by  reason  of  the  fact  tbat  they  have  a  gootl  wagon  road 
from  this  agency  to  the  ocean  beach  at  the  month  of  Salmon  Riv»T,  come  here,  more 
or  less  of  them  every  week,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medicine  and  medical  aid 
for  their  sick  and  such  jobs  of  blacksmith  and  wood-w«)rk  dom^  for  them  as  their 
necessities  reciuire.  They  also  are  c(Mnpelhd  to  pass  through  this  agency,  which  is 
only  18  or  20  miles  from  tlu'ir  homes,  to  reach  any  store  at  wbicb  they  can  barter  their 
fish,  furs,  hides,  berries,  4&c.,  for  groceries  an«l  other  snpplies  tli  it  they  may  need. 
They  also  h  »ve  their  wheat  ground  into  llonr  her*'.  Tbere  is  no  other  route  that  they 
■can  travel  on  horsebackor  in  \^igons  to  the  outside  conntry  than  through  this  agency. 
The  Indians  mentioned  have  conuMo  this  agency  so  fre<iuently  of  late  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  that  I  deenu'd  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Indians  right  full3'  entitled  to 
tiie  services  of  the  i>hvsi<uan,  blacksmith,  and  other  mechanics  at  this  agency  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  matter,  and  I  requested  the  late  honorable  Com- 
fnissioner  to  instruct  me  whether  or  not  they  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  that  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  at  this  agency.    To  my  inquiries  I  have  received  no 
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aoswer  as  yet;  so  the  condition  of  things  mentioned  above  continues  from  week  to 
week  without  instructions. 

The  agency  has  been  visited  during  the  year  by  Inspector  Newell,  Archbishop 
Gross,  and  several  other  men  of  note,  all  of  whom  spoke  in  t€rms  of  praise  of  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  Indians  to  make  a  living  by  their  own  industry. 

The  boarding-school  at  this  agency  has  been  during  the  year  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  same  Order  of  Sisters  (Catholic)  that  had  the  supervision  of  the  school  last 
year.  Progress  made  in  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  in  every  particular  satis- 
factory. 

The  mivssionary  work  at  this  agency  is  still,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-four 
years,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reverend  Father  Croquet.  The  reverend  father  is  an 
old  pioneer  priest,  who  has  spent  all  his  time  without  compensation,  and  frequently 
without  food  or  shelter,  other  than  that  furnished  him  by  the  Indians,  while  making 
his  annual  pastoral  visits  to  the  people  of  his  faith,  many  of  whom  reside  on  the 
Siletz  Agency  and  at  other  points  on  the  coast. 

Statistics  herewith. 

Most  respectfullv  submitted. 

T.  B.  SINNOTT, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Klamath  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  20,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  seventh  annual  report  of  Indian 
aftairs  at  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lc<85. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  made  remarkable  progress  during  the  year  in 
civilization,  in  Christianity,  and  in  all  the  elements  that  ten<l  to  make  them  an  indus- 
trious, peaceable,  and  self-supporting  community.  They  seem  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  civilization. 
They  are  proud  of  the  achievements  they  have  mad(%  and  are  constantly  impelled  by 
it  to  renewed  efforts  to  reach  a  higher  state  of  life.  Life  and  property  are  much 
more  safe  among  them  than  in  most  of  the  white  communities  of  the  States,  and  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  law-abiding  people.  This  is  so  apparent  to  the  people  visit- 
ing the  reservation  that  it  is  a  source  of  constant  remark.  • 

stock-raising. 

The  Indians  have  evinced  commendable  energy  in  stock-raising.  The  abundance  of 
nutritious  grasses,  the  springs  of  ^ood  water  that  abound  through  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  the  cool  dry  climate  make  the  reservation  one  of  the  most  favored  local- 
ities for  stock-raising  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Cattle  raised  here  grow  to  a  much  larger 
size  than  in  tlie  surrounding  regions,  and  take  on  fat  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Most 
of  these  Indians  possess  small  bands  of  cattle,  and  a  few  of  the  most  progressive  have 
become  quite  wealthy  in  stock.  Two  of  these  bands  of  cattle  have  been  increased 
this  year  by  63  calves,  and  now  number  250  head  each.  The  Indians  guard  their 
stock  interests  carefully.  They  herd  their  cattle  during  the  summer  and  provide  hay 
for  them  in  the  winter,  especially  caring  for  their  young  stock. 

Four  nu)wiug-niachines  and  four  sulky  rakes  have  been  purchased  by  them  during 
the  year  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  their  beef  cattle,  and  with  these,  in  addition  to 
those  heretofore  issued  to  them  by«the  Department,  nearly  all  the  grass  on  the  res- 
ervation available  for  hay  will  be  cut  duri'ig  the  hay  harvest  now  in  i)rogre8S. 

The  ton  young  stallions  issued  to  the  Indians  last  fall  have  been  well  cared  for, 
and  will  eventually  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  improving  their  breed  of  horses. 
Sev(;ra]  good  American  stallions  have  also  been  secured  by  the  Indians  in  exchange 
for  i)onies  or  by  purchase,  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  quite  a 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  half-breed  horses. 

agriculture. 

Owing  to  the  high  altitude  of  these  mountain  valleys,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
frosts  during  the  summer  mouths,  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate  the  efforts  of  the 
Indians  in  raising  grain  r*nd  vegetables  have  not  been  successful  except  in  a  few 
favored  localities.  They  are  anxious  to  becouie  farmers,  and  have  been  experiment- 
ing in  a  small  way  for  several  years.  With  irrigation  several  localities  would  pro- 
duce good  crops.  There  is  a  tract  of  about  two  thousand  acres  of  good  land,  sheltered 
by  mountains  on  the  east  and  facing  the  lake  south  and  west,  wbicli  is  less  frosty 
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than  other  portions  of  the  reservation,  and  if  irrigated  woald  produce  excellent  crops 
of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  This  tract  could  be  irrigated  from  Sprague  River  by 
ooqstmcting  a  ditch  about  six  miles  in  length.  I  made  a  full  report  of  the  matter  to 
the  Department,  and  funds  were  s*  nt  me  to  constnict  this  ditch.  This  scheme,  I  am 
Borry  to  say,  was  not  approved  by  Inspector  Newell,  who  probably  reported  his  views 
to  the  Department,  which  resulted  in  withdrawing  the  funds  sent  to  be  used  in  its 
construction. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  agriculturists  of  this  portion  of  the  country  that 
this  scheme  is  entirelv  feasible,  and  that  it  would  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the 
Indians  in  enabling  them  to  raise  large  quantities  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Of 
such  benefit  is  irrigation  in  this  dry  climate,  that  large  ditches  are  being  constructed 
at  heavy  expense  in  the  valleys  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  and  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  free  use  of  water.  The  Indians  at  Yainax  have  several  small 
irrigation  ditches  in  operation,  and  thereby  have  been  enabled  to  raise  large  crops 
from  otherwise  worthless  parcels  of  ground.'  It  is  still  my  opinion  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ditch  from  Sprague  Kiver  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians,  in 
enabling  them  to  produce  most  of  the  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits  needed  on  the 
reservation. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

The  work  of  Christian  civilization  has  progressed  with  unusual  interest  and  re- 
markable success.  Under  the  labors  of  Rev.  T.  F.  Royal,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  T. 
Leeke,  at  Yainax,  and  two  native  Klamath  local  preachers,  a  groat  work  has  been  ac- 
complished in  bringing  these  Indians  under  the  saving  influence  of  the  gospel.  The 
result  has  been  manifest  in  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  civilization  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  of  their  history.  The  following  brief  report  from  the  missionary,  and  a 
quotation  from  a  published  report  of  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  Rev.  I.  D. 
Driver,  of  the  Oregon  Annual  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  will  be  of  interest: 

EEFOBT  OF  THE  MI88I0NART. 

PreaohiDfT  ha«  been  kept  up  rognlarly  every  Sabbath  at  the  aguncvatWllliaroaon's  River  church,  at 
YaiDax,  and  at  the  council-hoase,  ten  miles  auove.  At  the  latter  point  services  have  been  heUl  ino»t  of 
the  time  by  Rev.  JeaseKirk,  and  at  Williamson  River  church  hair  of  the  timc'by  Rev.  David  Hill,  both 
of  whom  are  fall-blood  Klamath  Indians.  They  have  the  entire  confidence  of  their  people,  and  have 
labored  with  great  zeal  and  acceptability.  Sunday-schools  have  been  prosperous,  both  here  at  the 
•eency  and  atlTainax.  One  has  also  been  organized  and  has  progressed  with  much  interest  at  Wil- 
liamson River  church  daring  the  summer.  This  school  is  mostlv  composed  of  adult  Indians,  their 
children  being  in  tlie  schools.  There  have  been  about  two  hundred  and  forty  accessions  to  the  church 
this  year,  ancl  two  nnndered  baiitisms.  Nearly  all  are  proving  faithful,  and  many  are  making  great 
progress  in  their  struggle  for  a  better  life. 

From  the  report  of  the  presiding  elder: 

I  must  now  tell  yon  of  our  Indian  work  on  the  Klamath  mission,  (lod  is  doing  a  wonderful  work 
there.  Their  camp-meeting  near  the  agency  was  one  of  the  most  refreshing  scenes  in  my  life.  The 
Indians  came  in  their  wagons  and  buggies  drawn  by  fine  horses,  and  the  grove  containc<l  many  new 
clean  tents.  Tables  were  spread  with  clean  white  linon  and  damask  cloths,  and  covered  with  good 
tableware,  with  glassware  and  casters,  making  everything  look  equal  to  our  own  homes.  I  saw  but 
one  barefooted  child  on  the  ground,  and  that  was  a  white  child;  and  not  a  human  being  in  Indian 
clothes,  but  meo,  women,  and  children  in  clothing  fit  for  our  village  churches.  At  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing "love-feast"  a  vast  multitude  testified  to  the  saving  power  of  Jesus  as  Savior.  After  the  morn- 
ing service  I  bantized  eighty-three  persons,  and  their  plate  collection  amounted  to  $44.85,  and  I  am 
unable  to  say  wiio  was  the  most  benefited,  these  children  of  the  forest  or  the  presiding  elder. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

So  great  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  even  the  adult  Indians  that  they  organ- 
ized a  school  for  themselves  in  one.  neighborhood  and  employed  a  young  man  who 
had  been  several  years  in  our  school  to  teach  them  three  hours  per  day.  They  are 
anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write  that  they  may  be  able  to  conduct  business  for 
themselves,  and  also  that  they  may  r<*ad  the  Bible  and  use  the  hymns  in  religious 
service.  They  are  clamorous  for  books,  especially  for  those  of  a  primary  nature. 
I  would  respectfully  reconiniend  that  the  Department  make  a  small  appro]»riation 
for  two  day-schools  for  adult  persons,  who  have  not  time  to  attend  the  rt>gular  schools. 
The  Indians  would  pay  at  least  half  of  the  expanse  of  employing  two  goo<l,  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  teach  them  a  few  hours  each  <lay,  and  tluMi  instruct  tln»in  at 
their  homes  in  the  varit»us  domestic  and  busineas  pursuits.  One  of  these  teachers 
would  be  profitably  employed  at  the  settlement  on  Williamson  River  and  one  at 
Yainax,  thirty-tive  miles  distant. 

The  two  industrial  boarding-schools  have  made  unprecedented  ]»rogress  this  year 
in  all  the  several  dei)artments.  Faithful,  eflicient  Christian  teaehers  have  devoted 
their  entire  energies  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  training  of  the  youth  under 
their  care.  Such  has  been  the  kindness  and  yet  firmness  of  discipline  that  the  most 
refractory  pupils  in  these  schools  have  been  reformed  and  subjected  to  cheerful  and 
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affectionate  obedience.  There  has  not  been  a  single  expulsion  from  the  schools  during 
the  year.     Five  of  the  pupils  have  died  of  the  prevailing  consumption. 

Nineteen  pupils,  six  from  Yainax  and  thirteen  from  the  agency  school,  were  sent 
to  p'orest  (4r()ve  Indian  training  school.  Dr.  W.  V.  Coffin,  superintendent  of  that 
schnol,  in  a  communication  relative  to  those  children,  said:  "I  have  to  say  that  we 
are  well  pleased  with  all  the  children,  and  they  certainly  do  credit  to  your  agency 
schools."  Two  of  these  pupils  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  one  of  them  has  since  died  of  quick  consumjition.  We  fear  the  change 
from  tins  dry,  cold  climate  and  great  altitude  to  the  low  valley  and  damp  climate 
of  tlie  Willamette  Valley  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  health  of  these  children;  yet 
they  are  unich  pleased  with  the  school  and  surroundings. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  the  west  wing  of  the  Yainax  school  building  was 
erected  and  so  far  completed  that  accommodations  were  afforded  for  twenty  additional 
pupils.  February  Ist  the  school  was  increased  to  sixty  pupils  and  an  assistant  teacher 
em]»loyed.  Funds  are  needed  to  complete  the  school  building,  so  that  eighty  pupils 
may  be  accommodated. 

THE   COURT   OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES 

has  been  well  coudneted,  and  much  improvement  in  its  working  has  been  manifest. 
It  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  Indians  and  an  important  factor  in  their  advance- 
ment in  civilization.  Offenses  against  morality  are  becoming  less  frequent,  and  a  due 
respect  for  the  law  has  beeu  carefully  enforced.  The  judges  have  become  more  effi- 
cient with  practice,  and  try  the  cases  appearing  before  them  with  deliberation  and 
prudence. 

THE   POLICE 

have  been  efficient  and  faithful,  and  are  vigilant  and  active  in  detecting  offenders 
against  the  laws.  Although  poorly  paid,  and  obliged  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time 
to  support  their  families,  they  have  always  been  ready  for  duty. 

FREIGHTING. 

The  Indians  have  done  a  large  amount  of  freighting  this  year.  They  earned  last 
year  about  8«'>»'''>00.  During  the  Y>resent  year  their  earnings  have  been  at  least  $18,200. 
This  has  contributed  largely  to  their  support  and  has  enabled  them  to  obtain  many 
ot  the  comforts  of  (tivilized  life. 

SANITARY   CONDITION. 

• 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  fair,  and,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
hereditary  diseases,  namely,  pulmonary  and  syphilitic  troubles,  they  are  as  healthy 
as  any  community  of  whites.  This  climate  is  invigorating,  the  air  is  dry  and  light, 
and  the  water  pure.  The  out-door  life  which  they  lead  during  the  summer  strength- 
ens and  fortities  their  systems  against  the  depressing  effects  of  the  long,  dreary  win- 
ters, during  which  thfey  are  of  necessity  closely  housed. 

The  school  children,  being  under  the  care  of  intelligeu^and  conscientious  teachers, 
are  kept  under  strict  sanitary  rules,  and  are  consequently  quite  healthy.  Those  of  the 
school  children  who  are  taken  sick  cannot  be  properly  taken  care  of  in  the  boarding- 
schools,  owing  to  their  crowded  condition.  Suitable  buildings  should  be  fitted  up 
near  the  schools,  to  accounnodate  six  or  eight  patients  each,  where  the  sick  could  be 
projM'rly  eared  for  and  be  away  from  the  noise  and  confusion  which  is  unavoidable 
about  a  building  where  so  many  cliildren  are  kept. 

Ah  these  Indians  are  rapidly  advancing  in  other  directions  toward  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, so  in  the  matter  of  treating  and  caring  for  the  sick  they  are  attaining  to  the 
ideas  of  rh<*  white  race.  No  longer  do  they  look  upon  disease  as  the  working  of  an 
evil  s]Miit,  to  ap])ea8e  the  wrath  of  which  they  are  required  to  torture  themselves  by 
scarilications  or  long  fastings.  No  longer  are  the  nights  made  hideous  with  the  wild 
son^^s  aii'l  weird  incantations  of  their  medicine-men.  No  longer  do  they  look  upon 
death  as  the  dawning  of  a  life  in  that  mysterious  land  toward  the  setting  sun,  where 
all  <Iay  long  the  dead  lie  as  bleaching  skeletons  and  when  night  comes  are  invested 
with  life  and  dance  the  whole  night  through,  only  again  as  morning  dawns  todot  the 
sandy  |)hiins  with  their  ghastly  bones.  No  longer  is  the  sky  to  them  a  brazen  wall 
echoin;Li  back  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven  ;  but  on  the  contrary  disease  is  divested  of  its 
mysteries,  death  of  its  uncertainties ;  the  grave  is  the  resting-place  of  the  body  whose 
spiiit  has  gon«5  to  dwell  with  the  God  who  made  it;  the  heavens  is  an  azure  vault, 
up  lo  which  the  spirit  of  man  niay  rise  in  adoration  of  the  author  of  light  and  life. 
Their  superstitious  ideas  of  sickness  and  its  treatment  havealmpst  entirely  been  given 
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up,  and  they  rely  upon  the  white  man's  medicine  and  their  doctors  to  cure  them.  As 
they  are  constantly  advancing  in  this  direction,  the  physician's  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities become  greater  and  greater,  and  woe  to  him  who  neglects  this  duty  or  betrays 
their  trust. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  briefly  review  the  progress  of  these  Indians  during  nearly 
seven  years  that  I  have  been  agent.  I  found  them  just  emerging  from  their  savage 
state,  many  of  them  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  advance 
much  farther.  They  had  but  few  wagons,  harness,  or  farm  machinery.  They  had 
but  few  cattle,  and  no  horses  but  their  small  Indian  ponies.  They  were  held  in  almost 
absolute  control  liy  their  native  medicine-men,  and  looked  upon  civilization  and 
Christianity  with  distrust  and  as  something  beyond  their  reach  and  comprehension. 
They  obtained  their  meager  subsistence  principally  by  hunting  and  tishing  and  the 
roots,  seeds,  and  berries  troni  the  swamps  and  mountains.  Thf  ir  ideas  of  morality 
were  vicious  in  the  extreme,  and  but  few  of  them  could  comprehend  why  they  should 
control  their  naturartlesires.  Their  deity  was  a  spirit  possessing  their  own  vicious 
natures  without  reileeniiug  qualities.  Their  women  were  consideri'd  little  better  than 
slaves,  and  had  no  rights  that  the  men  were  bound  to  respect.  Polygamy  was  com- 
mon, and  wife-beating  was  of  daily  occtirrence.  They  were  inveterate  beggars  and 
persistent  in  annoying  all  whites  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Thuy  had  but 
few  houses  other  than  Indian  lodges,  and  what  little  fencing  had  been  made  by  them 
was  of  the  most  primitive  description.  A  boarding-school  was  in  operation,  with  an 
attendance  of  twenty-two  pupils,  but  the  Indians  were  maii^ly  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children. 

Now  they  are  fairly  supplied  with  wagons  and  h>«rt»esa,  many  of  which  have  been 
pnrchased  with  their  own  et^rnings.  They  own  quite  a  number  of  mowing-machines 
and  sulky  rakes.  They  have  many  small  brands  of  cattle,  and  there  are  many  Amer- 
ican and  half-breed  horses  owned  by  them.  They  are  no  longer  controlled  by  the 
Indian  doctors.  Even  the  doctors  themselves  have  become  Christianized  and  are  try- 
ing to  earn  an  honest  living.  There  uni  now  no  beggars  among  them.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  one  of  these  Indians  to  ask  a  white  person  for  articles  they  do  not  intend  to 
pay  for.  Nearly  all  the  adult  Indians  and  most  of  the  childriMi  of  proper  age  are 
church  members,  and  are  striving  to  lead  a  higher  and  better  life.  Virtue  and  morality 
are  no  louder  unknown  among  them  ;  and  the  treatment  of  their  women  conforms  to 
their  new  ideas  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Th«*y  now  obtain  their  principal 
subsistence  from  the  proceeils  of  their  labor  and  tlm  sales  of  their  beef-cattle  and 
horses.  Most  of  them  have  comfortable  houses,  well  and  neatly  kept.  Instead  of 
invoking  the  vicious  Indian  deity,  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  and  hymns  ot 
praise  arise  from  their  hearthstones  to  their  Father  in  heaven.  Their  funerals  ape 
conducted  with  decorum  and  order,  and  appointments  that  would  be  creditable  to  any 
white  community.  Now  they  are  anxious  lor  the  education  of  their  children,  and  our 
schools  are  crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity,  while  many  are  refused  admittance  for 
want  of  room. 

Having  resigned  my  position  to  take  effect  September  'M),  IftSS,  I  feel  ha])py  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  man  has  been  appointed  as  my  sm^eessor  who  is  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  of  the  Government  and  is  fully  qualified  to  take  charge  of  the 
Indians  and  agency.  I  sh^ll  leave  this  work  with  the  consciousness  of  having  en- 
deavored to  fully  do  my  duty,  and  as  having  succeeded  in  nearly  every  respect. 
Verv  n^pectfullv, 

LINUS  M.  NICKERSON, 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


SiLETz  Indian  Agkncy, 

August  10,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  regulations  of  the  Department,  I  hasten  to  forward  my 
report  for  the  jear  l88o. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


According  to  instructions,  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  this  report  so  plain  that  all 
who  read  it  may  see  for  themselves  just  how  matters  are  here.  I  would  love  to  make 
snch  a  picture  that  you  and  all  interested  might  see  as  though  you  were  here  on  the 
ground.     I  will  not  give  you  any  "rose- colored"  report. 

This  has  been  a  g<MKl  season,  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  and  this  people  gen- 
erally have  tried  to  improve  it.     But  one  thing  has  dampened  their  ardor  and  Eept 
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thorn  from  goitij^  ahead  as  much  as  they  otherwise  wonld  have  done:  the  low  price  of* 
grain  last  year  and  its  low  ruling  all  through  the  year.     They  felt  as  though  it  was- 


working  tor  nothing. 


AGRICULTURE. 


An  improvement  is  disccrnihle — not  in  larger  acreage,  not  in  extended  farms,  but 
in  better  crops  on  the  same  amount  of  land,  a  desire  to  know  what  there  is  in  rota- 
tion of  crops,  summer  fallowing,  &c.  A  few  have  tried  a  small  piece  of  wheat  and 
are  ])h*.ase(l  with  the  results.  Could  I  make  this  report  a  mcmth  later  I  would  give 
you  the  exact  result.  I  think  the  average  yield  of  wheat  will  be  3*^^  bushels.  The 
oat  crop  is  very  much  bettor  than  last  year.  Here  again  may  l>e  seen  the  improve- 
ment— deeper  i>lowing  and  better  and  more  harrowing.  I  am  very  sure  the  average- 
of  oats  will  be  40  bushels.  Potatoes  we  cannot  tell  anything  about  so  early  in  the- 
season.  The  present  outlook  indicates  about  the  same  yield  as  last  year;  maybe  some- 
what less.  No  one  can  understand  as  w<'ll  as  we  that  are  constantly  with  this  people 
when,  where,  and  how  they  improve.  I  can  tell  it  always.  I  see  it  in  the  way  the 
family  come  to  church,  in  the  way  my  friend  sits  while  in  the  office,  in  the  way  hi» 
fences  look,  in  the  way  he  takes  care  of  his  crop,  «fec.,  &c.  There  is  more  grain  thi» 
year  than  last.  Oh,  how  I  fear  that  rains  will  come  before  we  can  get  it  thrashed^ 
We  iH'cd  one  more  machine  ;  we  need  it  badly.  The  loss  last  year  of  about  five  thou- 
8an<l  bushels  of  grain  I'or  the  want  of  a  thrasher  has  had  a  very  demoralizing  eflfect.. 
We  have  tried  to  encourage  them  by  hoping  that  we  would  have  less  rain  this  harvests 

SURVEYING. 

The  work  of  re-marking  the  lines,  resetting  the  corners,  and  plotting  the  same  has^ 
been  completed  so  far  as  is  needed  for  some  years  to  come.  I  now  have  in  my  office  a- 
map  of  the  settled  portions  of  this  reserve,  showing  every  man's  land,  where  and  how 
his  lines  run.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  myself*. 
I  have  no  more  land  troubles.  If  I  do  they  are  soon  settled.  There  is  also  a  survey- 
ing  party  on  our  border  surveying  the  boundary  of  the  reserve,  which  will  enable  a»^ 
to  settle  without  difficulty  any  collisions  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

We  have  had  an  attendance  of  66^  in  school  this  year.     We  have  taken  up  some- 
scholars  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  and  in  five  months  we  have  then^ 
rea<ling  in  the  second  reader.     My  scholars  have  studied  and  worked  and  worked 
and  studied  until  I  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  great  credit.     My  school  has  growa 
up  from  an  average  of  3d  to  66,  and  we  have  everything  in  readiness  to  increase  the- 
number  to  at  least  To.     The  year  coming  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  I  do  not  reach 
that  figure.     The  boys  in  the  school  have  cleared  about  four  acres  of  land  right  froitt 
the  solid  forest,  some  of  the  stumps  leaving  an  excavation   large  enough  for  a  cellar- 
for  a  good-sized  house.   On  the  school  farm   we  have  built  nearly,  ii  not  quite,  2^ 
miles  of  plank  fencing  and  cleared  out  logs  and  stumps  for  place  for  more  fence.     Oi^ 
the  agency  farm  the  boys  have  built  about  80  rods  of  fence.    These  children  are  not 
alone  learning  to  make  fence,  but  everything  that  we  have  to  do  in  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  running  this  institution,  wherever  I  can  place  one  of  the  boys  to  advance 
him.     I  do  the  same  with  the  girls.     I  sometimes  take  one  of  the  girls  and  send  them 
out  to  take  care  of  the  sick  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  best  families,  so  that  they  may 
become  familiar  with  all  the  little  details  of  life. 

I  sent  last  fall  six  of  my  boys  and  girls  to  the  Forest  Grove  school;  five  of  them 
have  done  exceedingly  well;  one  has  been  sick  nearly  all  the  time  and  has  come  home 
most  probably  to  die.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  sending  those  children 
to  that  school  that  I  am  trying  to  induce  some  more  to  go.  The  parents  of  those  that 
have  gone  are  very  much  pleased.  The  Department  have  kindly  advanced  the  wages, 
of  my  teachers,  so  that  we  feel  encouraged  to  go  ahead.  We  have  constant,  earnest 
work  from  them. 

COURT  OF   INDIAN   OFFENSES. 

This  I  have  instituted  since  my  last  report.  I  am  well  pleased  with  its  workings.. 
I  have  not  had  to  reverse  a  decision  made.  The  judges  try  in  every  case  to  do  the 
right  thing,  tempering  justice  with  mercy.  They  solve  questions  oftentimes  quickly 
that  are  knotty  for  me. 

POLICE. 

This  [fi  in  much  better  condition.  The  force  is  reduced  and  better  wages  given^ 
This  enables  us  to  get  better  men.  They  feel  more  like  men,  more  like  doing  their 
work,  and  respect  themselves  to  a  greater  degree. 
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BUILDINGS. 

I  have  no  complaints  to  make  on  this  subject.  My  requests  have  been  granted  by 
a  generous  Department.  It  is  true,  my  estimates  were  cut  down  some;  but  we  have, 
by  pushing  and  economizing  in  every  possible  way,  got  a  good  barn,  a  good  house  for 
the  agent,  good  shops,  and  a  good  woodshed  and  tool-room  for  the  boarding-house,  all 
the  work  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  We  are  not  yet  done  painting,  as  I  have  to  do  most 
of  that  with  my  own  hands,  there  being  no  funds  for  that  purpose,  as  it  took  all  we 
had  to  get  the  buildings  up.  The  work  is  all  done  (saving  the  painting)  with  one 
little  exception ;  we  ran  out  of  lime,  and  one  room  in  the  house  lacks  one  coat  of 
plaster — a  small  matter  of  about  five  or  six  dollars. 

While  on  this  subject  I  wish  also  to  speak  of  Indian  buildings.  Many  of  this  people 
are  building  new  houses.  I  have  manufactured  and  issued  to  them  over  a  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  lumber.  I  have  sent  into  the  Salmon  River  country  the  first  lumber 
that  ever  went  there,  except  some  fence,  bridge,  or  house  washed  down  the  river. 
Some  of  the  people  came  up  to  the  agency  and  went  into  the  woods,  cut  the  logs,  took 
the  Government  oxen  and  hauled  them  to  the  mill ;  and  out  of  the  money  allowed  me 
to  make  lumber,  I  hired  an  engineer  and  sawyer,  the  Indians  going  into  the  mill  to 
work,  and  cut  out  some  forty-odd  thousand  feet  and  put  it  into  tne  water,  ran  it  down 
to  the  ocean,  then  hauled  it  to  their  homes  along  the  coast.  These  Indiaus  want 
homes  like  the  whites,  and  are  (the  majority  of  them)  doing  all  they  can  to  make 
them.    The  brush  and  mud  hovel  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

SANITARY. 

I  have  had  my  sympathies  aroused  many  times  during  the  year  past  and  gone  be- 
cause of  our  having  no  resident  physician,  having  only  funds  enough  to  have  a  visit 
from  Dr.  Carter  once  a  month;  and  the  pleadings  for  a  doctor  have  come  to  me  in 
such  a  way  that  I  could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  right.  They  argued  that  if  there 
was  not  money  enough  for  a  doctor  and  a  farmer  that  they  ought  to  have  the  former. 
They  had  been  taught  farming,  but  not  medicine,  and  if  we  meant  civilization  we 
must  give  them  a  white  medicine  man,  as  their  sick  must  be  attended  to ;  and  if  we 
did  not  doctor  them  our  way  they  would  do  it  their  way — they  would  go  back  to  the 
old  way,  the  way  of  their  fathers.  I  could  but  acknowledge^  the  justice  of  their 
olaim.  So  sad  is  it  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  open  grave  and  see  this  doomed  people 
put  away  their  dead,  seeming  to  comprehend  tne  fact  that  their  race  in  a  few  years 
will  be  extinct.  My  interpreter,  a  good  Christian  man,  has  this  summer  lost  two 
bright  children.  The  health  of  the  re9ervation  is  better  now  than  at  any  time  since 
I  assumed  charge.  Our  physician  will  reside  here  this  year,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  at 
once  when  needed.     Births  and  deaths  are  nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 

LANDS. 

Congress  should  this  coming  winter  pass  a  law  similar  to  the  bill  of  Hon.  .T.  N. 
Dolph^,  allotting  their  lauds  to  them  and  giving  them  titles.  My  Indians  deserve  to 
know  that  their liomes  are  their  own.  We  shall  have  to  take  care  of  the  old  and  the 
young;  but  a  long  step  will  be  taken  toward  self-support  when  the  American  people 
can  be  just  enough  to  give  the  Indian  a  piece  of  land  for  his  own,  so  that  he  will 
know  it  is  his. 

CONCLUSION. 

While  there  are  some  publications  sent  out  from  Washington  to  the  different  agen- 
cies and  among  the  Indians  purporting  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  service,  yet  giving 
us  to  understand  that  we  cannot  keep  straight  with  the  Department  uuIchh  we  fee  an 
agent  there,  and  making  us  feel  generally  uncomfortable,  I  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  many  kindnesses  from  the  Department.  When  we  have  made  mistakes 
they  have  been  kindly  pointed  out,  and  when  corrected  we  have  had  full  credit.  While 
our  work  has  been  hard  we  have  felt  that  we  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Department 
in  all  we  were  trying  to  do,  and  to  that  Department  we  feel  deeply  grateful. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  M.  WADS  WORTH, 

Utiited  StatiH  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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United  States  Indian  Service, 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon, 

Avgu8t  15, 1885. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  witli  your  circular  of  July  1,  1885, 1  have  the  houor  to  submit 
my  third  aiiiiiial  report  of  atfairs  at  this  agency  to  <1ate 

This  reservation  consists  of  about  268,000  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Umatilla  Countv, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  through  which  flows  the  Uniatilia 
River,  a  beautiful  stream  abounding  in  fish  of  nearly  every  variety.  The  reservation 
is  also  watered  by  numerous  (streams  and  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Umatilla,  such  as 
Wild  Horse,  Birch,  Butter,  Cottonwood,  Meachem,  and  McKay  Creeks,  and  numer- 
ouH  springs  of  the  purest  water,  and  in  those  portions  of  the  reserve  where  those 
streams  an'  not  convenient,  irrigation  can  be  easily  obtained  with  but  little  labor. 

About  one-fuiirth  of  this  land  consists  of  timber  for  building  and  fuel  purposes,  and 
the  snpi)ly  of  the  latter  is  ample  for  many  years  to  come;  but  the  trees  suitable  for 
building  puri)()8es  wher**  the  Government  saw  and  shingle-mills  are  situated  (mouth 
of  Meachem  Creek)  are  getting  scarce,  and  will  scarcely  last  this  season;  so  that  the  saw- 
mill will  have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  part  of  the  reserve  where  timber  is  abun- 
dant and  will  last  a  long  time.  In  this  connection,  I  some  time  ago  recommended  the 
purcbat^e  of  a  steam  engine  (with  the  consent  of  the  Indians),  to  run  the  mill,  which 
could  be  easily  moved  at  any  time,  and  to  be  paid  for  from  funds  now  due  these  In- 
dians  at  the  Ignited  States  Treasury. 

About  one-fimrth  of  the  land  here  is  used  for  pasture  and  the  balance  is  composed 
of  about  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  Oregon,  or  indeed  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  whites  surrounding  this  reserve  on  all  sides  should 
look  with  longing  eyes  here,  the  more  so  as  they  well  know  the  number  of  Indians 
here  cannot  and  most  certainly  do  not  cultivate  one-half  of  the  land. 

The  Indians  located  here  consist  of  the  Walla- Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla  tribes, 
numbering  in  all  730.  There  are  also  166  mixed  bloods  on  the  reserve,  principally 
of  the  Walla-Walla  tribe — or  who  claim  to  be,  at  least — making  a  total  number  of 
b[)i5.  As  those  mixed-bloods  are  nearly  all  white  and  have  been  raised  in  a  civilized 
manner  like  whites,  they  are  in  one  sense  a  good  acquisition,  as  they  show  to  the 
full-bloods  what  can  be  done  with  good  land,  such  as  there  is  here,  and  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  a  good  living  entirely  independent  of  everything. 

These  peoi)le  have  greatly  improved  in  work  and  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms 
within  the  past  year.  The  wheat  crop  alone  will  amout  to  130,000  bushels,  80,000  of 
which  was  raised  by  the  nnxed-bloods.  This  is  a  vast  and  most  gratifj'ing  showing 
for  all  concerned.  In  addition  they  have  raised  large  amounts  of  barley,  com,  oats, 
luelons,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  will  have  an  ample  amount  of  seeds  for  next 
year's  planting. 

In  accordance  with  ofhce  instructions  of  March  31,  last,  on  the  6tli  of  May,  Spe- 
cial Intlinn  Agent  C.  H.  Dicksun,  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose,  held  a  council  of 
the  Indians  here  on  the  subject  of  taking  their  lands  in  severalty  and  disposing  of 
the  balance  in  accordance  with  terms  of  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Slater  bill,"  ap- 
proved March  3,  1H85.  'i'he  provisions  of  this  most  excellent,  fair,  and  just  bill  were 
ably  and  intelligently  ex]>lrtined  and  interpreted  to  the  Indians  by  Mr.  Dickson  and 
others,  and.  as  I  believe,  were  fullj'  understood  by  them  at  that  time  as  well  as  at  the 
present.  They  however,  after  some  speaking  and  deliberation  on  the  matter,  asked 
thni'jgh  their  chiefs  and  head  uien  for  some  little  time  to  deliberate  on  the  matter 
among  themselves,  which  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Ditr'kson  left  for  Spokane  Falls,  Wye, 
where  he  had  some  offiifial  business  to  attend  to,  and  stated  he  would  return  here 
whenever  they  (the  Indians)  were  ready  to  give  their  answer  to  the  proposition 
made  them. 

Ex  Senator  Slater  and  Judge  La  Dow,  of  Pendleton,  having  been  appointed  under 
date  of  June  11  and  13  by  the  Indian  Office  as  commissioners  to  hold  a  council  with 
the  Indians  on  the  above  matter,  it  was  decided  by  all  concerned  to  hold  another 
coinuil  on  the  13th  of  July,  1885,  which  council  was  accordingly  held  on  that  day, 
ex-Sinator  Slater  and  Judge  La  Dow  present,  and  many  other  prominent  citizens  were 
also  present— a  large  number  of  Indians  also.  The  whole  matter  was  again  fully  and 
ably  exjdaiiu'd  to  them  by  the  Senator,  Judge  La  Dow,  myself,  and  others,  and  al- 
though they  well  understood  the  whoh'  matter,  yet  they  were  not  prepared  to  give 
an  uiis\v<r.  The  council  then  adjouined  until  the  18th  of  July,  when  on  that  day  the 
wh»»I«^  rnaiter  was  again  discussed  by  all  concerned.  But  the  Indians  again  asked  for 
time,  and  slated  as  a  reason  that  they  were  now  busily  engaged  with  their  farms, 
and  when  their  work  was  done,  all  of  the  Indians  could  easily  be  assembled  and  each 
])ers(>irs  opinion  taken.  It  was  then  decided  to  hold  another  council  in  about  three 
months,  when  all  work  would  be  completed  and  their  final  answer  given. 

From  tlw  general  tenor  of  all  the  proceedings,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  (the 
Indians)  \\  ill  not  agree  on  this  matter,  and  for  the  reason  that  a  very  strong  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  on  them  against  this  most  excellent  bill  by  the  mixed -4>loods  here 
(or  rather  the  whiti's  who  are  the  husbands  of  them) ;  also  by  a  number  of  stockmen 
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and  some  othera,  equally  intcrented  in  keeping  the  reservation  as  it  is.  The  true  rea- 
son for  the  hostility  of  the  mixed-bloods  is,  that  their  tenure  on  the  land  they  occupy 
at  present  is  rather  uncertain,  as  they  are  Iwn*.  only  on  instructions  from  the  honora- 
ble Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  uf  July  21,  18^1,  to  my  predecessor,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  any  person  with  any  portion  of  Indian  blood  in  them  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  recognized  as  **  Indians."  This,  however,  is  not  law,  although  it  may 
be  so  hereafter,  and  these  mixed-bloods  are  afraid  that  if  this  bill  goes  thmugh,  their 
stay  here  (or  a  good  many  of  them,  at  least)  would  be  ratht-r  short.  The  Indians 
here,  although  intelligent,  and  as  well  civilized  as  ever  they  will  be,  are  yet  subject 
to  such  influences  as  those  I  have  mentioned;  and  although  of  course  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  next  council  the  matter  may,  and  I  hope  will  be,  satisfactorily  arranged, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  in  my  opiiiiou. 

On  or  about  the  lli^th  of  June  last  the  dead  body  of  a  white  man  named  Hilton  was 
found  at  a  place  called  the  Toll-House,  near  Sommerville,  a  town  a  short  distance 
from  here.  From  all  the  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  in  the  premises,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  a  murder  was  committed,  and  by  Indians,  two  of  whom  were  staying 
there  a  short  timejirevious.  One  of  these  Indians,  named  Quas-i  as,  or  Joe,  the  prin- 
cipal, belongs  hen* ;  the  other,  the  accessory,  is  sujiposed  to  be  a  Flathead  Indian  be- 
longing to  Montana.  They  both  fli  d.  I  have  written  to  all  the  Indian  agents  in  the 
country  giving  a  full  description  of  the  Indian,  and  have  received  answers  that  they 
will  watch  and  arrcbt  one  or  both  if  possible;  but  notwithstanding  all  our  vigilance, 
together  with  all  the  sheriffs  and  police,  these  fellows  have  not  ycr.  been  found,  or  no 
trace  of  thcui.  It  seems  a  mystery  where  they  could  have  gone  without  being  recog- 
nized, and  the  only  8uppositi<m  is  that  they  might  have  got  lost  in  the  mountain,  as 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  snow  there  at  the  time. 

My  employes  have  put  up  six  houses  for  the  Indians  during  the  year  in  addition  to 
their  regular  work  repairing  wagons,  plows,  &c.,  antl  have  also  cut,  cured,  and  stacked 
2o  tons  of  fine  wheat  hay  raised  on  th«'  agency  farm  ;  this,  together  with  2.')  tons  more 
raised  on  the  school  farm,  gives  50  tons,  which  gives  an  ample  supply  for  this  fiscal 
year  of  both  hay  and  straw,  and  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  b«  required. 

Under  authority  of  April  2,  1S85,  I  expended  $750  for  the  repair  of  the  a,«;ency 
grist-mill.  This,  however,  was  not  suflicient.  and  an  estimate  has  been  sent  in  for 
$300  more  to  build  a  new  dam  and  mill-race,  &c.,  when  the  mill  will  be  in  good  run- 
ning order,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  in  grinding  their  grain  as  well 
as  supplying  the  boarding  school  with  dour  at  merely  the  cost  of  the  wheat.  I  trust 
this  amount  will  be  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

My  employes  are  at  present  at  the  saw-mill  sawing  lumber  for  agency  use,  and  my 
carpenter  will  remain  there  for  some  time  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  lumber  for  a  good 
many  Indians  who  want  houses.  They  pay  for  the  logs  and  furnish  all  material,  and 
all  1  can  do  with  my  limited  number  of  employes  (3)  is  to  put  them  up  and  saw  the 
lumber  for  them. 

The  status  of  these  Indians  is  ^ood,  they  are  quiet  and  inoffensive,  as  a  general  rule, 
and  most  of  them,  especially  within  the  past  year,  are  good  workers  and  cultivate 
about  15,000  acres  n(»w,  and,  for  Indians,  they  are  doing  remarkably  well  and  are 
improving  all  the  time. 

The  boarding  school  established  here  in  IH82  is  progressing  well.  At  the  exercises 
held  on  June  26  last,  at  which  Bishop  Grose,  the* archbishop  of  Oregon,  &nd  all  the 
prominent  ])ersons  in  Pendleton  and  vicinity  were  present,  every  one  expressed  them- 
selves as  not  only  highly  pleased  but  astonished  at  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils. 
There  are  now  75  pupils  who  attend,  all  of  them  well  fed,  clothed,  and  well  taken 
care  of  in  all  respects,  owing  to  the  more  than  liberal  munificence  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  buildings,  outhouses,  and  grounds  belonging  to  the  school  are  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order,  and  the  teachers  and  other  employes  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
school  farm  contaiits  about  65  acres,  and  the  industrial  teacher,  with  the  help  of  the 
older  boys,  had  cut  and  stacked  25  tons  of  as  fine  wheat  hay  as  any  in  the  country; 
in  addition  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  has  be«n  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  sufficient  seeds  are  saved  for  planting  purposes  next  season.  The  school  is  a  credit 
to  the  Government  and  all  concerned  ;  the  scholars  are  all  well  behaved  and  love  (as 
they  have  good  reason)  their  teachers.  The  health  of  the  pupils  so  far  has  been 
good,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  so;  this  state  of  things  is, no  doubt, owing  to  the 
sanitary  measures  adopted  and  rigidly  enforced. 

The  police  have  done  good  service  and  still  continue  to  be  attentive  and  zealous  in 
the  performance  of  iheir  duty. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  use  of  whisky  is  on  the  wane ;  there  have 
been  only  a  few  cases  during  the  past  year,  and  nearly  always  the  same  persons,  and 
for  the  })ast  few  months  I  have  had  no  cases  or  trouble  of  any  kind  with  them.  There 
are  occasionally  some  local  cases,  but  they  are  all  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  {police 
court  without  any  interference  on  my  part.  This  institution  has  done  excellent  serv- 
ice since  its  organization  and  still  so  continues. 

We  have  had  some  few  deaths,  the  most  i»romineut  of  which  was  Young  Chief,  a 
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head  mun  of  the  Caynses,  and  a  most  excellent  Indian.  He  left  qnite  a  large  prop" 
erty,  which  has  been  properly  inherited  by  his  family  exclusively  in  accordance  with 
law. 

On  the  whole  the  pro<^re88  of  these  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  extremely 
satisfactory;  they  are  (with  few  exceptions  among  the  old  people)  well  off  and  manj 
of  them  quite  wealthy.  They  all  have  ponies,  but  in  addition  many  own  some  tine 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  every  family  has  poultry. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  reservation  is  good. 

With  my  thanks  for  many  official  courtesies  from  the  officers  of  the  Department, 
as  well  as  from  th«i  llniticl  Slates  district  attorney  and  other  officers  connected  with 
my  ollicial  duties  (statistics  herewith), 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

'E.  J.  SOMMERVILLE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  August  28,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  request  contained  in  your  circular  of  July  1,  1885,  I  have 
the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report. 

CONDITION  AND   HABITS   OF  INDIANS. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  as  a  rule  is  fair  and  their  habits 
reasonably  good ;  there  is  but  little  theft,  and  ouly  two  In<lian8  have  been  intoxicated 
while  on  the  reservation  to  my  knowledge  since  my  last  report.  The  Indians  are 
steadily  growing  into  habits  of  industry,  less  lounging  and  loafing  around  than  there 
was  a  year  ago,  fewer  councils  and  consequently  more.  work.  Their  besetting  sins 
are,  as  they  always  have  been,  gambling  and  polygamy,  of  which  I  will  speak  here- 
aft4.'r. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Just  where  to  ])laee  rheni  in  the  scale  of  civilization  is  no  easy  thing  to  do.  There 
is  danger  of  placing  them  too  low,  and  very  great  danger  of  putting  them  up  on 
rather  too  high  a  plane,  as  it  is  natural  for  the  agent  to  want  to  make  things  look 
well  An-  himself  and  Indian  people;  hence  the  progress  of  civilization  is  too  frequently 
overestimated  or  overdrawn.  A  careful  reading  of  former  reports  concerning  this 
agency  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the  civilization  of  the  people  here  had  been 
placed  too  far  up  the  plane;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are 
progressing  slowly  but  surely,  and  have  been  for  many  years  past.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Wasco  and  Tenino  tribes.  The  Warm  Springs  and  John  Day's  tribes 
have  been  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation,  being  quite  distant  from 
the  agency,  and  the  hand  of  civilization  has  not  laid  very  heavily  upon  them.  They 
have  been  neglected  until  the  last  three  years,  so  they  are  not  as  far  advanced  as  they 
shonld  be;  but  time  will  I  presuuie  reclaim  them  as  well  as  the  others  from  all  their 
uncivilized  habits  and  superstitions.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
ment abroad  in  the  land  about  what  should  be  done  with  the  Indian;  how  he  should 
be  treated  ;  his  many  wrongs  should  be  righted.  Each  and  every  self-styled  philan- 
thro])ist  talks  of  what  is  being  done,  what  has  been  done,  and  what  should  be  done; 
but  after  all  sentiment  accomplishes  but  little.  When  an  agent  takes  hold  of  an 
agency  in  a  practical  business  way  he  finds  that  the  vaporing  philanthropist  and 
missionary  who  never  saw  an  Indian  do  not  know  all  that  is  required  to  educate, 
civilize,  and  Christianize  the  Indians.  Many  of  these  theories  are  good,  I  presume,  if 
others  are  permitted  to  put  them  in  practice.  An  agent  to  succeed  must  be  practical, 
and  take  hold  of  his  work  as  he  would  his  own  business — using  that  amount  of  dili- 
gence and  tact  that  is  necessary  to  succeed  in  any  other  business. 

POPULATION. 

I  have  just  had  completed  the  census  of  the  Indians  occupying  this  reservation.  I 
find  there  is  now  H31  Indians,  divided  as  follows: 


Warm  Springs 

Wa8C()«'8 ! 

Teniuoes 

John  Dii.v'a  

Piute.H  .  .* 

Total 370  I  461  !  831 


,    , , 

1 

' ■ — 

Males. 

1 
Females,   j 

232 

Total. 

16( 

89ft 

113 

122 

235 

20 

41 

70 

25 

36 

01 

39 

30 

6» 
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The  number  perhaps  would  be  greater  if  a  thorough  census  could  be  taken:  but  as 
it  had  to  be  made  by  some  of  the  regular  employes  at  odd  times  it  is  possible  a  few 
of  the  Indians  were  overlooked.  Perhaps  there  are  a  few  Indians  who  were  off  the 
reservation  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  being  done  who  were  not  included  io  the 
list.  As  you  are  aware,  there  has  been  two  things  steadily  going  on  since  I  came  in 
charge  of  this  agency.  One  of  these  is  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  money  allowed 
for  paying  employds,  until  it  now  reaches  one-fourth  less,  while  much  more  labor  hae 
been  exacted  of  the  agent;  hence  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  things  done  just 
as  promptly  as  they  should  be. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  harvest  as  a  rule  has  been  good,  the  acreage  planted  exceeding  any  previous 
year  ;  the  yield  better  than  has  been  for  years.  Those  who  sowed  reaped.  As  is  the 
case  in  all  communities,  th»re  is  a  class  who  do  not  work,  hence  they  are  dependent 
on  others  for  a  living.  There  has  been  enough  grain  and  vegetables  raised  this  sea- 
son to  supply  all  with  food,  if  equally  divided,  and  yet  leave  a  surplus  for  market. 

While  this  is  one  among  the  best  fruit-growing  portions  of  the  State,  there  is  none 
raised  from  the  fact  that  there  never  has  been  any  orchards  planted  until  this  season. 
The  Irees  that  were  set  out  this  year  are  doing  well,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  it  will 
be  but  a  few  years  until  fruit  will  be  plentiful  if  the  trees  now  growing  are  proi)erly 
cared  for. 

A  ldt)k  at  the  old  and  poor  fences,  foul  ground,  and  other  things  around  here,  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  convince  any  one  that  the  Indians  have  advanced  but  little,  if  any, 
for  the  last  twenty  years  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  money  furnished  and  used  if  it  had  been  properly  applied  to  have  furnished 
the  Indians  with  good  agricultural  implements.  A  few  years  back  the  employes  were 
paid  good  salaries,  and  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  do  the  Department 
work  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  especially  when  there  was  no  repairing  done  to 
the  Governnieut  property.  With  this  state  of  affairs  why  it  was  that  the  Indians 
were  not  taught  farming  and  made  to  tix  up  and  enlarge  their  farms  is  a  matter  not 
very  easily  accounted  for;  for  a  few  years  ago  the  Government  was  as  profligate  here 
as  it  is  penurious  now. 

IMPROVKMENT8  AND   REPAIRS. 

The  Indians  have  added  several  new  houses  and  barns  to  the  reservation,  most  of 
which  were  built  from  lumber  sawed  at  the  niill ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  log-cabin 
and  barn  may  be  seen.  Some  new  fences  have  been  made,  enlarging  t he  area  of  their 
fields,  and  in  few  instances  new  lands  have  been  taken  up.  I  have  liad  built  a  good, 
substantial  barn  at  the  agency  ;  also  one  on  the  department  farm,  and  a  small  bam 
at  Sinemaslio,  as  well  as  repairing  buildings  and  making  new  fences.  The  carpenter 
is  now  at  work  building  an  addition  to  the  agency  school  building.  There  is  much 
more  that  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairs  and*  iuiprovemeuts,  as  the  Government 
property  here  needs  repairing  very  much.  The  condition  in  which  I  found  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings  and  farm  was  certainly  a  disgrace  to  the  Government,  especially 
the  school  buildings.  Whose  fault  that  thiugs  were  allowed  to  get  in  that  condition 
I  will  leave  for  others  to  judge. 

NOTABLE    EVENTS   AND   CHANGES. 

A.8  you  require  a  brief  sunnnary  of  all  notable  events  and  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred during  the  year,  I  will  say  that  there  has  occurred  two  events  which  I  deem 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  First  was  the  change  of  administration,  and  the  second  was 
the  hurling  of  an  "ollensive"  cyclone,  like  the  thunder-bolt  of  Jupiter,  moving  everj- 
thing  movable  Ix'fore  it,  a  little  put!"  ot'  which  struck  this  agency  when  the  ther- 
mometer marked  100^  in  tlir  shade,  and  land«Ml  the  present  incumbent  in  the  **8ea  of 
despondency."  Hut  the  gentle  rain  of  June  will  come  again  and  the  progress  of  the 
Indian  will  ;jo  on  about  as  it  has  for  the  last  'M)()  years. 

LANDS   IN   SEVERALTY. 

As  I  have  called  atr<'i)tion  to  the  necessity  of  allotting  to  the  Indians  their  lands  in 
severalty  by  lett«T,  I  deem  it  not  out  of  phice  to  allude  to  the  matter  in  this  report. 
Those  vrlio  n«'gotijited  the  original  treaty  with  these  Indians  intended  that  the  Indians 
should  have  laud  in  his  own  individual  right,  not  collectively,  as  it  is  now  held.  If 
each  Indian  entitled  to  land  had  the  land  allotted  to  him,  and  given  to  understand 
that  it  should  be  his  and  liiH  hrirs  for  all  time  to  come,  it  would  unquestionably  be  a 
great  stimulus  for  him  to  improve*  and  cultivate  the  land.  Permanent  improvements 
wouhl  take  the  place  of  temporary  ones,  and  a  stopping  {dace  would  be  converted  into 
a  home.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  abandonment  of  the 
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ervation  HTstem  at  this  tiuie.  I  do  not  think  the  people  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  admit  the  withdrawal  ot  the  protection  of  the  Government  from  t!  em,  but  keep 
what  hind  is  not  needed  for  allotment  for  their  common  use  for  the  present,  and  in 
time  they  will  he  ready  to  do  without  it,  and  it  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  most 
beneficial  to  the  In<lians,  hut  it  should  not  he  disposed  of  until  the  Indian  is  prepared 
for  it.  He  must  he  educated  up  to  that  point,  so  that  a  small  tract  of  land  will  suf- 
fice to  yield  him  a  living.  I  am  informed  that  Ex-Inspector  Newel!  has  advocated  the 
abandonujent  of  the  reservation  system  entirely,  giving  the  Indian  a  small  tract  of 
land  and  let  him  take  care  of  it  hiuiHelf.  If  he  cannot  live,  let  him  starve.  This  may 
be  a  correct  jjolicy,  a  humane  method,  a  just  treatment  of  the  semi-civilized  races;  but 
I  do  not  think  so.     *     *     *     * 

RELIGION. 

The  religious  work  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  R.  W.  McBride,  sent 
here  by  the  U.  P.  Church.  There  have  been  some  accessions  to  the  church,  which 
have  been  about  oflf'set  by  deaths  and  other  causes,  so  that  the  church  membership 
remains  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  For  about  a  year  or  more  previous  to  Air. 
McBride's  advent  to  this  mission  the  religious  work  was  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
late  acting  agent  and  clerk,  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker,  who  seemed  to  be  especially  adapted 
to  the  missionary  work.  I  fear  if  Mr.  Walker  had  not  lent  his  h«lp  to  the  cause  here 
I  should  be  compelled  to  report  the  religious  work  as  waning. 

SCHOOLS. 

As  I  have  frequently  called  your  attention  to  the  almost  total  Jack  of  school  facilities 
here,  and  have  as  yet  received  no  assistance  in  the  way  of  providing  suitable  build- 
ings; as  it  was  a  year  ago,  after  the  summer  vacation,  so  it  will  be  this  year — the 
same  apology  for  the  school  buildings.  I  am  now  having  an  addition  made  to  the 
agency  school  building  *20  by  'A2  feet,  two  stories  high,  for  dining-room  below  and 
girls'  doruiitory  on  upper  floor.  The  new  building  will  be  nftarly  ready  to  occupy  by 
the  time  th(!  fall  terni  of  school  begins,  and  by  a  little  improvement  at  the  Sinemasho 
school  there  will  be  ami)le  accommodations  (such  as  it  is)  at  both  schools  for  at 
least  100  children,  and  by  crowding,  as  I  have  had  to  do  the  year  just  passed,  130 
children  can  be  provided  for.  The  number  in  school  should  be  more  rather  than  less, 
as  tlK're  are  now,  ])er  recent  census,  21tJ  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

There  were  euroih'd  and  attended  school  here,  exclusive  of  the  21  children  at  Forest 
Grove  Indian  training-school,  at  agency  school  71  children,  and  at  the  Sinemasho 
school  r)0,  making  a  total  of  1'21  children,  of  which  number  78  were  boys.  Many  of 
the  Indians  do  not  regard  their  girls  as  worth  educating.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  iigency  scIkk)!  tor  the  year  was41^|  ;  largest  average  attendance  for  one  month 
was  fiOjf .  At  Sinemasho  the  average  attendance  was  (for  the  year)  .'51^.  The  largest 
average  attendance  for  (uie  month  was  37T/f . 

The  juogress  made  in  the  studies  taught  in  school  was  fair.  A  lazy  and  indolent 
lot  of  boys  at  the  agency  scho»)l  were  taught  to  work,  and  at  the  close  of  th(^  school 
year  they  wen;  as  induNtrious  as  one  could  expect  or  wish.  There  was  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  industrial  school  at  Sinemasho  before  it  closed  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

NEW   SCHOOL-HOUSE  NEEDED. 

As  I  hav^e  many  times  previous  to  this  urged  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a  new  school- 
building  here,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  mo  for  once  more  alluding  to  the  matter.  The 
treaty  stipulates  among  other  things  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  shall  have  a 
suitable  building  erected  for  school  purposes,  which  has  never  been  done  ;  but  allow 
ine  to  offer  as  an  excuse  for  the  Government's  failure  to  fulfill  its  obligations  here  to 
the  Indians,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  has  become  notorious  that  the  Government  never 
has  dealt  with  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  past  as  agreed  upon.  All  who  have 
given  the  education  of  the  Indian  jiroper  thought,  or  a  thorough  investigation  of  edu- 
cation among  Indians,  know  that  to  educate  a  few  of  the  Indian  youths  is  nothing 
more  than  educated  cruelty,  for  when  the  youths  of  the  Indians  nave  undergone  a 
thorough  education  and  training  for  years  they  fully  realize  their  true  condition  in 
their  hiini-eivilized  state,  and  it  is  ver^'  humiliating  and  unpleasant  for  them  to  go 
back  to  their  old  ways  of  living  among  their  people.  Yet  they  must  go  back,  or  nearly 
so,  or  \m  ostracized  among  their  tribes,  and  they  cannot  go  among  the  whites.  I  again 
repeat  it,  that  to  educate  a  few  of  the  children  and  turn  them  out  into  the  world  poor 
and  without  anything  to  do,  as  is  now  being  universally  done,  is  educated  cruelty. 
The  Department  sends  out  circulars  to  the  agents,  requiring  them  to  put  every  child 
in  school,  yet  when  urged  to  make  some  provision  for  properly  caring  for  the  children, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  their  ear.  Congress  makes  liberal  appropriations  for 
schools  and  school-buildings  among  the  Indians,  but  nothing  can  be  had  here.     I  have 
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been  nnable  to  elicit  any  response  to  iny  letters  and  reports  about  Rchool-bui Mings 
needed  here  for  several  months  past.  The  Indians  have  been  ready  to  furnish  the 
lumber  for  building  a  school-house  large  enough  to  acconnnoilate  the  2i:{  school  chil- 
dren, but  nothing  can  be  done  tor  them,  it  seems.  When  th«  Piutes  were  murderini; 
the  defenseless  settlers  and  keeping  the  soldiers  at  bay,  the  Government  called  on  the 
Warm  Springs  for  help,  and  it  came.  When  the  Modocs  held  the  lava-beds  and  there 
were  gravesof  over  I'JO  soldiers  slain  in  the  futile  attempt  to  dislodge  them  from  their 
stronghold,  the  Government  turned  imploringly  to  the  people  here  for  help,  promising 
them  if  killed  in  battle  or  wounded  they  would  be  ]»ensioned  (which  agreement  was 
never  complied  with) ;  hvlp  came  quickly,  and  the  result  is  known  everywhere.  And 
yet,  when  the  iieople  here  or  their  agent  ask  for  what  they  were  promised  and  what 
they  should  have,  the  Government  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  I  have  done  my  duty  in 
this  matter,  both  to  the  Indians  and  the  Government.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  Department  to  begin  preparations  to  carry  on  the  educational  work  here,  and  I 
have  pointed  out  to  the  Indians  the  beneficial  results  to  them  to  have  all  their  chil- 
dren educated,  especially  in  the  industrial  part  of  the  schotd-work.  My  purpose  has 
not  be«n  to  deceive  but  to  give  the  facts  regarding  t-ehools  here,  which  I  can  truth- 
fully say  I  have  frequently  done  in  the  past.  I  think  if  the  Conmiissioner  would  visit 
all  the  agencies  there  might  be  much  good  grown  out  of  it ;  he  might  see  what  diffi- 
culties agents  have  to  encounter  in  the  educational  part  of  their  work,  and  be  pr©- 
Fared  to  give  the  public  a  much  more  intelligent  report  of  Indian  affairs.  •  •  • 
ask  what  of  right  belongs  to  these  people  and  nothing  more. 

MEDICINE   MEN. 

The  medicine  man  still  keeps  his  hold  upon  the  Indians,  and  always  will  so  long  as 
the  Indian  remains  in  such  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  state.  There  are  none  here 
but  what  believe  in  him  except  possibly  two  or  three  individuals.  The  Indian  doctor 
is  doctor  as  well  as  priest.  Doctoring  among  the  Indians  is  not  confined  to  men  ahmo, 
but  the  women  are  posswsed  with  the  power  to  heal  as  well  as  the  men.  The  **To- 
man-i-mus"  is  free  to  all  who  can  catch  it.  When  one  becomes  very  sick  among 
them,  always  from  one  to  three  doctors  are  called  in  to  attend  to  the  patient — to  ad- 
minister to  his  temporal  as  well  as  his  spiritual  wants.  The  minister  may  be  called 
to  administer  his  blessing  to  the  dying  man,  and  they  may  go  through  with  the 
religious  service  with  apparent  sincerity  and  fervency,  but  their  superstitious  fears 
prompt  them  always  to  indulge  in  their  own  religious  rites  either  before  or  after 
death;  nothing  else  would  satisfy  their  friends.  The  man  or  woman  who  possesses 
the  ''  Te-man-i-mus^'  must  be  c>»nsulted;  their  blesnings  must  be  had.  It  is  needless 
for  me  Ui  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  medicine  man  as  a  class,  like  the  women  hero,  is 
extremely  conservative;  he  is  opposed  to  anything  that  would  advance  his  people  ; 
he  opposes  schools,  good  morals,  and  the  observance  of  the  laws.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  three  or  four  doctors  who  are  apparently  friendly  to  schools  and 
the  progress!  in  of  their  people.  If  they  are  sincere,  what  the  motives  are  that  impel 
them  to  such  a  course  I  have  been  unable  to  learn. 

AGENCY  PHYSICIANS. 

There  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  some  different  system  in  securing  a  suitable 
agency  physician ;  for  each  agency  should  have  a  competent  doctor  both  for  the  white 
employ6.s  and  the  Indians.  Unless  the  Indians  can  be  supplied  with  a  physician  who 
is  both  suitable  and  competent  for  the  place,  they  will  never  give  up  their  old  medi- 
cine men.  If  Congress  would  appropriate  a  special  fun«l  for  medical  aid  as  they 
do  in  other  matters,  and  such  an  amount  as  would  justify  a  competent  pei*son  to  ac- 
cept the  posititin  of  physician,  it  would  be  much  better,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  8U[v- 
pose  that  a  competent  ))hysiciau  can  be  had  for  $U()U  or  ^1,000  per  year,  at  least  he 
would  not  be  an  Ksculapius. 

POLYGAMY  AND  OTHER  VICES. 

Polygamy  is  found  to  be  very  prevah'ut  among  tho  Warm  Springs  tribe  here.  They 
nearly  all  believe  in  it,  and  practiced  it  wilhcuit  fear  or  molestation  when  I  came 
here.  I  have  succeeded  partially  in  breaking  it  up  in  the  last  year.  While  the  custom 
has  receiv«d  a  seiious  check,  and  if  properly  dealt  with  will  soon  disappear  among 
them,  thebeli»f  in  it  being  right  will  remain  probably  for  a  g<'nerat ion  to  come.  I 
would  add  here  that  I  find  among  all  the  ])eople  of  this  reservation  no  veneration  for 
the  marriai;e  relati(uis.  P<'rhaps  there  is  not  an  old  or  middle  aged  man  on  the  reser- 
vation but  what  has  had  from  two  to  iive  women  during  his  life.  I  have  required  the 
Eeople  since  I  came  here  to  get  a  divorce  (when  they  wished  one)  in  a  regular  way 
y  a  trial  in  the  court,  and  when  granted  a  divorce,  have  always  taken  a  just  propor- 
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tion  of  the  property  and  j;iven  it  to  tbe  womsiii,  either  real  or  personal  property.  I 
6n(l  less  divorces  as  a  consequence.  Men  are  not  so  eager  to  put  away  their  old 
wives  and  take  younger  ones  if  a  division  of  the  property  must  take  place  before  a 
divorce  ran  be  granted. 

Gambling  is  another  vice  ranch  indulged  in  by  nearly  all  the  Indians  here.  YouDg 
and  old,  men  and  women,  are  given  to  the  vice;  but  professional  gamblers  are  not  very 
nnnurous. 

THE  RENEGADES. 

There  are  a  gn-at  many  Indians  who  are  not  on  any  reservation.  They  live  in  huts 
mostly  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River;  their  principal  residences  are  at  the 
Cascade  Locks — the  Dalles — Celilo,  and  Tumwater.  They  are  nearly  all  a  worthless, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious  lot  of  people;  as  much  so  as  thej'  possibly  can  be.  They 
prostitute  their  women,  and  are  a  nuisance  to  the  community  in  which  they  live.  It 
is  a  regular  **  Gretna  Green" — an  asylum  for  the  law-breakers  of  this  and  other  reser- 
vations to  g(»  to  when  guilty  of  offences  punishable  by  law .  There  should  be  soiu©-' 
thing  done  to  rid  the  community  of  this  nuisance  and  the  agents  of  the  annoyance  of 
having  such  a  class  in  so  close  proximity  to  his  own  people,  for  the  intlnences  that 
come  from  there  are  all  bad.  I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  special  agents  or  in- 
spectors sent  out  to  these  })eople  to  try  and  induce  them  to  take  up  land  in  severalty 
upon  the  public  domain.  While  the  inspectors  receive  many  promises  from  the  In- 
dians that  they  would  take  lands  and  improve  them,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  to- 
day who  is  coinplyiug  with  the  law,  nor  will  they  unless  compelled  to.  Their  reli- 
gion prevents  them  taking  up  land  and  cultivating  it  for  a  living.     *     •     -• 

THE   POLICE   COURT. 

I  consider  the  results  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  a  police  court  here  as  sat- 
Isfactorj'.     The  policemen  are  efficient. 

INDIAN  TRAINING-SCHOOL  AT  SALEM,   OREO. 

This  school  has  recently  graduated  quite  a  number  of  Indian  children,  six  of  whom 
are  of  this  reservation,  viz.  Misses  Sallie  and  Lillie  Pitt,  Lizzie  Olney,  Emma  Parker, 
Etta  Holliquilla,  and  Mr.  George  Meacham.  They  are  certainly  a  credit  to  the  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  themselves.  The  school  wmU  doubtless  do  much  better  at  Salem 
than  at  its  former  location,  as  in  its  new  quarters  they  have  many  more  advantages 
than  at  the  old,  as  it  is  much  healthic^r  at  Salem  than  at  the  old  location.  There 
could  hardly  have  been  found  a  better  locality  for  the  school  in  the  State  than  where 
it  is  now  located. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  of  necessity  I  have  omitted  to  mention  many  things 
that  properly  come  under  the  head  of  an  annual  report.  To  undertake  to  correctly 
portray  to  you  the  condition  of  things  here  is  more  than  I  can  do.  Just  think  of  a 
lot  of  unsightly  buildings  that  had  been  built  over  20  years  ago,  during  which  time 
there  had  been  no  repairs  made;  weather-boarding  off  in  patches,  window  glass  and 
sash  broken,  the  underpinning  rotted,  aud  buildings  about  to  fall  down ;  horses  reeled 
as  they  walked,  caused  from  starvation;  scarcely  a  pound  of  feed  of  any  kind  for 
feeding  teams.  What  hay  that  was  used  to  feed  the  teams  was  bought  or  had  to  be 
purchased  of  the  Indians.  You  bought  one  pound  and  paid  for  two.  The  hay-scales 
were  in  a  box  leaning  up  against  the  commissary,  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  The 
school-houses  were  dingy,  without  ventilation,  and  of  necessity  unhealthy.  No  pro- 
vision or  an>  attempt  to  care  for  the  old  or  indigent  who  were  unable  to  care  for 
themselves;  only  the  men  of  influence  were  looked  after;  if  the  old  and  wornout 
lived,  it  was  all  right,  of  course.  That  may  be  humanity  aud  Christianity,  but  it  is 
not  the  kind  I  believe  in.  Stock  were  left  to  care  for  themselves  during  the  winter, 
property  was  scattered,  the  strong  imposed  upon  the  weak;  favoritism  was  prevalent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  atlairs  eighteen  months  ago,  and  I  have  not  told  half  of  it;  and 
of  course  to  remedy  these  abuses  was  not  an  easy  task.  There  was  not  a  foot  of  lumber 
or  any  otlu^r  suitable  material  on  hand  to  begin  rejjairs  with.  Material  had  to  be  pro- 
vided before  anything  in  the  way  of  repairs  or  improvements  could  be'done.  My  labors 
have  been  many.  The  mills  have  been  repaired,  schocd-buildiugs  improved,  new  barns 
and  fences  made.  The  Indians  had  to  learn  that  the  agent  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
here;  places  held  by  incompetent  employds  had  to  be  supplied  with  competent  per- 
sons ;  some>  of  the  white  settlers  in  close  proximity  to  the  reservation  had  to  be  taught 
a  lesson  that  they  could  not  trespass  with  perfect  impunity  upon  the  lands  of  the 
reservation  ;  the  flour  contractor  had  to  learn  that  he  could  not  expect  50  ceut^  more 
per  barrel  for  flour  than  it  could  be  purchased  for  in  the  market;  he  found  it  made  a 
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difference  who  the  agent  wab.  The  schools  bad  to  be  reorganized  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry incn]cated  to  tal^e  the  place  of  laziness  that  had  ])een  fostered  among  the 
children ;  the  leading  men  Cso-called)  had  to  learn  that  the  agent  did  not  require 
their  assistance  an^^  more  as  an  educational  board ;  that  the  teachers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  agent,  would  manage  the  school  affairs  of  the  agency.  The  constant 
interfering  and  meddling  with  the  schools  and  school  children  by  the  parents  had  to 
be  abolished.     All  these  things  and  much  more  the  agent  had  to  contend  with. 

Evil  persons  residing  on  or  near  the  Tygh  adjacent  to  the  reservation  have  tried  to 
make  the  Indians  dissaCisfied  with  the  way  things  have  been  conducted  here  recently. 
They  have  misrepresented  things  to  the  Indians.  The  two  most  prominent  persons 
in  the  last  interference  were  •  •  •  who  wanted  to  be  agent  here,  and  who,  the 
Indians  say,  promised  them  that  if  they  would  indorse  him  for  agent,  that  in  case  of 
his  appointment  he  would  permit  them  to  drink  all  the  whisky  they  wanted,  to 
marry  all  the  women  they  desired,  and  to  do  as  they  pleased  about  sending  their 
children  to  school,  (but  yet,  after  ail  these  fair  promises,  he  found  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Indians  did  not  want  a  change  in  the  present  system);  and  *  •  •  who 
owns  a  flouring-mill  on  the  Tygh,  and  has  wanted  the  contract  to  furnish  flour  here, 
and  who  had  such  contract  prior  to  my  assuming  charge,  at  a  rate  above  what  it 
could  be  had  of  others  had  competition  been  invited.  I  only  mention  this  instance 
of  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  agency,  that  some  steps  can  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  agent  from  the  attacks  of  designing  persons;  for  unless  my  successor  lends 
his  aid  to  these  outside  schemes  he  will  have  trouble  with  them;  they  will  bo  swift 
to  circulate  reports  not  true  of  him. 

With  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  the  help  and  material  I  now 
have  at  my  disposal,  this  agency  in  a  very  short  time  could  be  put  in  a  very  good 
condition. 

You  asked  me  to  give  facts  and  to  omit  all  rose-colored  reports  of  things  here. 
What  I  have  said  I  think  will  convince  you  that  I  have  complied  with  your  request. 

Verv  respectful! Y  submitted. 

ALONZO  GE8NER, 

United  Stat^  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ouray  Agency,  Utah, 

Augusts,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second 
annual  report.  Although  during  the  year  very  many  occurrences  have  arisen  some- 
what annoying,  I  feel  I  can  make  a  favorable  report,  and  express  much  gratification 
for  favors  received  from  the  Department  during  your  administration. 

This  agency  has  occu]>ied  the  present  site  scarcely  one  year,  and  though  the  buildings 
had  undergone  a  moderate  form  of  refitting  before  occupancy,  I  find  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done — enough  to  more  than  employ  what  help  is  allowed  me  in  getting 
everything  in  good  working  order.  In  fact,  I  have  to  divide  my  help  between  looking 
after  the  wants  of  the  Indians  and  keeping  the  Government  property  in  shape,  so  that 
neither  receives  the  attention  demanded. 

The  employes  who  have  assisted  me  have  performed  their  labors  well  and  faithfully, 
and  much,  very  much,  of  the  success  accomplished  at  this  agency  is  due  to  their  efforts* 

agriculture. 

There  is  not  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  this  year  as  last,  owing  to  the 
high  water  which  flooded  and  entirely  destroyed  the  very  best  prospects  of  crops  in 
1884,  which  discouraged  many.  But  a  better  system  of  cultivation  has  been  advanced, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  will  bo  better.  The  farms  are  small,  many  of  them  mere 
patches,  but  I  am  well  satisfied  to  see  an  Indian  take  some  interest  in  small  matters. 
The  farming  lands  are  scattered  along  the  river  bottoms  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  agency,  and  some  have  not  received  the  attention  they  should,  as  one 
farmer  cannot  be  in  t  wo  places  at  a  time.  I  would  recommend  the  employment  of  two 
additional  farmers  for  six  months  in  the  year,  to  be  allowed  to  assist  in  putting  in 
their  crops  and  harvesting  the  same.  The  gratuitous  action  of  the  Government,  in 
distributing  agricultural  implements  to  the  Indians,  is  commendable,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  fully  api>reciated  in  time  by  the  tribe,  as  it  now  is  by  a  few. 

The  agency  fanner  ri'signed  July  31,  and  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  resigned 
August  8,  which  leaves  the  agency  in  bad  shape  for  help.  The  Indians'  crops  are 
now  ready  to  cut,  and  I  have  no  one  to  assist  them.  The  pa}'  is  inadequate  to  the 
employment  of  good  men,  as  one  who  is  worth  anything  at  all  can  demand  and  secure 
a  better  compensatiou  nearer  civilization,  and  the  *' hangers  on,''  infatuated  with 
Government  positions,  are  of  no  account,  nsnally,  and  a  good  man  is  hard  to  get. 
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Ther*^  are  aSout  70  acres  of  land  nnder  cultivation  this  year  by  Imlian.s,  G5of  which 
were  newly  broken,  as  the  lands  flooded  last  year' were  abandoned.  One  hundred  and 
ten  acres  are  under  fence;  870  rods  of  wire  fence  have  been  put  up  during  the  year. 
My  fanner  estimates  the  yield  will  be:  Corn,  100  bushels;  oats,  5^0  bushels;  potatoes, 
650  bushels ;  and  vegetables  and  garden  truck,  3,000  pounds.  The  Indians  have  sup- 
plied the  agency  with  considerable  of  the  latter,  for  which  they  have  received  good 
prices.  The  distribution  of  seeds  is  also  commendable  in  the  Departmement ;  but  the 
IJte  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  saving  seed — "Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  being  the  motto.  They  are  using  grain-cradles  to  cut 
grain  instea<l  of  hand-sickles,  and,  though  awkward,  cause  the  "  harvest  moon  "  to 
smile.  No  wheat  was  sown,  owing  to  not  getting  seed  wheat  in  time,  and  the  slow 
advance  of  the  season. 

STOCK. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  explain  away  any  unfavorable  circumstances  or  impressions 
which  may  arise  concerning  stock  at  this  agency.  I  have  been  visited  by  two  inspect- 
ors, and  neither  of  them  would  take  the  tr«)uble  to  examine  the  stock  or  the  range  om 
which  they  grazed.  Reports  were  made,  however,  and  I  am  left  to  infer  they  were 
the  result  of  hearsay.  The  range  is  extensive,  the  grazing  light  and  scattering,  which 
necessitat^'s  the  dividing  of  the  herd.  The  better  grazing  is  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  reserve^,  next  to  the  Col<»rado  line,  so»ne  40  miles  from  the  agency. 

Mr.  Minnis,  whom  I  succeeded,  received  a  herd  of  stock  cattle  in  1883,  which  were 
very  thin  and  poor  when  turned  over  to  me:  so  much  so,  that  there  being  no  water 
on  the  range  in  the  winter,  they  kept  traveling  between  the  range  and  the  river,  and 
many  of  them  were  drowned  breaking  through  the  ice,  and  mired  in  the  quick-sands, 
too  poor  and  weak  to  extricate  themselves.  The  exact  number  which  were  lost  in 
this  manner,  I  have  never  been  able  to  fully  ascertain.  During  the  mouth  ot  June  I 
was  with  my  herders  having  the  bunch  rounded-up  for  rebranding  and  to  brand  the 
ealves.  I  branded  from  that  herd  100  calves,  and  considered  the  yield  remarkably 
goml  for  the  vicissitudes  the  herd  had  undergone. 

In  July  4r)0  more  cows  and  heifers  and  22  gra<led  bulls  were  received,  which  were 
fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  contract  and  in  splendid  condition.  This  stock 
was  branded  and  turned  upon  a  range  on  the  west  side  of  Green  River,  about  I.')  miles 
north  of  the  agency.    . 

There  art^  now  1,25.5  head  of  stock-cattle  on  the  reservation,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  find  grazing  for  them,  and*requires  the  constant  attendance  of  at  leiisttwo  compe- 
tent herders.  I  would  n^commend  no  more  -itock-cattle  be  put  on  this  reservation,  as 
there  is  not  the  feed  for  more,  but  if  }>ossible  divide  the  present  stock  among  the  In- 
dians or  such  ones  as  will  ]»roperly  care  for  theiu.  Several  of  my  Indians  own  a  few 
hea<l  of  cattle,  and  I  wouhl  recommend  they  be  not  alh»wed  t(»  sell  or  dispos*^  of  the 
cows  and  heifers,  and  thus  train  them  in  one  direction  towards  self-support.  I  would 
also  recommtMid  the  Department  oiler  to  purchase  steers  an«l  beef-cattle  of  th'Mn,  iu- 
8tea<l  of  by  contract,  as  an  enconrageintMit  to  pursue  stock-raising. 

The  Htallious  purchased  for  these  Indians  two  years  ago  have  betm  of  no  service  for 
the  purposj'  intended.  The  Indians  an?  much  opposed  to  having  them  run  with  their 
horses  ami  hut  few  ever  call  them  into  use.  The  fact  is  the  stallions  are  unaj)i)re- 
ciated. 

STATISTICS. 

The  census  taken  prior  to  June  30  shows  an  increase  of  2  over  18.'^4.* 

Total  number  of  Indians 1,2.52 

Nuu»ber  of  males   044 

Number  of  females (K)8 

Number  of  males  over  tifteen  years 27# 

Number  of  fr»males  over  fourteen  years  :U)9 

Number  between  six  and  sixteen  years 453 

Deaths  during  the  year 15 

Treated  by  the  agency  physician 108 

Births '. 1% 

The  incantations  of  the  "  miMlicine  man  "  is  si  ill  adhered  to  by  them  in  severe  sick- 
ness, and  while  I  do  not  think  they  will  evrr  lose  faith  in  their  own  cures,  many 
apply  to  the  physician  for  ordinary  ills.  Ofclnips  are  suspicious  of  the  physician's  rem- 
edies, and  the  chief,  Sappovonaro,  nor  any  of  his  family  have  ever  applied  for  medical 
treatment  at  the  agency. 

IMPKOVEMKNTS. 

Since  my  last  report  the  agency  has  been  moved  to  the  west  bank  of  Green  River 
to  the  site  once  occupied  by  Fort  Thoruburgh,  ])rior  to  the  removal  of  the  troops 
to  Ashby  Fork.     The  new  quarters,   though  far  superior  in  many  ways  to  those 
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yacated,  lack  considerable  of  being  comfortable  and  inviting.  Eleven  buildings,  stook- 
ade-built,  round  logs,  and  dirt  roofs,  were  repaired  by  special  agent  Lenders,  and 
turned  over  to  rae  for  occupancy.  They  answer  the  purpose  very  well  in  dry  weather, 
but  in  the  rainy  season  are  untenable;  in  fact,  the  dwellings  for  employes,  the  shops, 
and  the  stables  are  comparable  compartments.  During  the  year  I  received  authority 
and  have  built  an  agent^s  dwelling,  frame,  28  by  44  feet,  lathed  and  plastered,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,994.54,  of  which  I  am  proud,  and  if  properly  cared  for  will  make  a  pleasant 
and  comfortable  habitation  for  years  to  come. 

A  frame  school-house  has  also  been  built,  size  16  by  30  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $800,  which 
is  lathed  and  ready  for  plastering. 

The  agency  scales  have  also  been  moved  across  the  river  and  fitted  up  in  the  corrals 
adjoining  the  stables.  A  new  invoice  of  stock-cattle  being  ordered  for  delivery  at 
this  agency,  the  corrals  were  torn  down  and  rebuilt,  as  having  no  chutes  for  branding 
necessitated  the  throwing  of  every  head  of  stock  for  the  branding  iron. 

The  plaza  around  whicn  the  agency  buildings  are  situated  comprises  about  4  acres 
of  ground  and  when  vacated  by  the  troops  the  embankments  around  the  tents  were 
left  standing,  the  removal  of  which  has  occupied  all  the  spare  time  for  six  months. 
The  phiza  is  sown  to  grass  seed,  but  perhaps  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

An  extensive  shed  has  also  been  arranged  in  which  to  keep  wagons  and  farm  ma- 
chinery. I  would  recommend  the  dirt  roofs  be  removed  from  the  stable  and  employ^ 
dwellings,  office  and  comniissary,  and  good  shingled  roofs  be  substituted.  This 
change  would  necessitate  an  expense  of  $1,000,  but  should  by  all  means  be  done. 

A  well  30  feet  deep,  with  good  iron  pump  and  wind-mill,  has  also  been  added  this 
season. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

During  the  year  a  school-house  of  capacity  to  accommodate  thirty  day-scholars  has 
been  bunt — a  ^-ame  structure,  at  a  cost  of  $800. 

This  tribe  has  never  had  much  beuetit  of  aschool,  and  I  am  led  to  suppose  the  chief 
reason  is  because  Sappovonaro  and  the  most  of  the  sub-chiefs  and  head  men  most 
strenuously  oppose  schools.  However,  I  engaged  the  services  of  Stanley  Stokes,  of 
Boulder,  Col<>rado,  in  April,  to  open  the  school  as  an  experiment.  Sappovonaro, 
Shavanaux,  and  others  were  solicited  to  influence  the  children  to  attend,  but  no 
efforts  were  made  by  them  whatever.  Occasionally  a  few,  proippted  by  curiosity, 
slipped  into  the  school-room,  and  some  of  them  were  interested  enough  to  return 
again,  and  showed  considerable  aptitude  in  copying  blackly)ard  exercises.  The  warm 
weather  coming  on,  in  June,  the  families  living  near  the  agency  moved  away  to  the 
mountains,  and  there  was  not  a  family  with  children  living  nearer  than  seven  miles 
of  the  agency.     This,  of  course,  broke  up  the  school. 

The  distance  at  which  the  families  are  scattered  from  the  agency  is  disadvantageous 
to  a  day-school,  even  in  the  winter  months.  There  are  no  families  nearer  than  three 
to  five  miles,  and  therefore  imi)0ssible  for  the  children  to  attend ;  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  if  u  good  lodging  and  boarding  house  were  erected  a  very  good  attend- 
ance could  be  assured.  The  Indians  understand  the  impracticability  of  the  situation, 
and  also  that  at  some  other  agencies  the  pupils  have  the  advantage  of  board  and 
lodging.  There  are  453  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  boarding-school  would  be  a  civilizer  even  if  the  children  did  not  acquire 
much  knowledge  from  school-books,  as  it  would  act  as  an  organizer  and  bring  the 
rising  generation  under  training  and  control,  which  in  later  years  would  be  effective 
and  an  established  feature  of  civilization  and  progress. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Ute  Indians  adhere  strongly  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  which  have  been 
kanded  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  cling  to  them  with  superstitions 
fidelity.  Improvements  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  They  are  not  surprised  at 
anything  which  the  white  man  may  produce,  and  regard  it  neither  with  favor  nor  other- 
wise unlehs  calculated  for  direct  contact  with  their  antecedency. 

Thib  agency  being  as  yet  new,  only  one  Indian  family  as  yet  occupy  houses.  Henry 
James,  employed  as  laborer,  has  fixed  up  one  of  the  log  buildingH  vacated  by  the  troops 
into  a  neat  comfortable  home  and  makes  excellent  progress  in  adopting  the  white 
man's  mode  of  living,  and  manifests  considerable  pride  in  the  same.  He  and  his  wife 
dress  in  citizen's  clothing,  and  she  is  far  neater  in  household  work  than  very  many 
white  people  in  civilized  communities. 

My  Indians  have  been  promised  houses  and  continually  remind  me  of  the  unfulfilled 
expectations.  Late  Special  Agent  Lenders  did  have  the  authority  to  build  ten  houses, 
and  had  delivered  on  the  ground  a  portion  of  the  material  when  removed  by  the 
Department.  1  have  written  the  Department  regarding  the  matter  some  months  since, 
being  anxious  to  have  the  buildings  erecto<l  before  the  September  and  October  storms 
begin,  and  to  stop  the  continued  inquiries  by  the  Indians  regarding  the  ^*  Washington 
Mouses.''    And  one  of  the  severest  penalties  imposed  upon  au  agent  is  to  temper  the 
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wants  and  expectations  of  the  Indians  nnder  his  care  to  the  too  frequent  lassitude  of 
the  Government  in  carrying  out  the  treaty  obligations.  Many  Indians  have  selected 
their  farms  and  live  on  them  the  majority  of  the  time.  If  good  comfortable  houses 
were  erected  on  the  farms  of  those  who  have  located,  it  would  be  an  inducement  for 
others  to  settle  in  fixed  habitations. 

Usually  they  do  not  take  to  citizen^s  dress  readily.  Very  few  wear  the  annuity 
goods  longer  than  a  few  weeks  after  issue  but  the  old  men,  the  poor,  and  the  shiftless. 
The  more  industrious,  intelligent,  and  independent,  as  Indian  independence  goes, 
dress  partially  in  civilized  clothing  and  invariably  stick  to  the  blanket,  leggins,  and 
gee-string.  1  have  noticed  that  those  families  who  have  lived  among  white  people, 
and  can  converse  in  English  well,  and  would  be  supposed  to  have  learned  something, 
are  not  as  tidy,  show  less  pride  in  appearance,  and  exhibit  more  filth,  with  one  excep- 
tion, than  the  most  uncultivated  Ute  in  the  tribe.  Unquestionably,  paint,  feathers, 
and  pride  make  an  Indian  appear  to  as  good  advantage  as  a  metropolitan  belle. 

One  disadvantage  to  promoting  civilization  is  the  lack  of  help  or  employes.  At 
this  agency  I  am  allowed  but  four  employes,  and,  there  being  so  much  work  to  bo 
done,  no  one  has  any  time  to  instruct  Indians.  Were  a  boarding-school  established, 
the  ettect  would  be  productive  of  good  results. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

There  has  been  no  missionary  work  done  among  these  Indians  since  the  establishment 
of  the  agency,  excepting  by  the  Mormons.  How  much  influence  has  been  acquired 
by  them  I  know  not,  for  their  missions  are  clandestine,  notwithstanding  my  repeated 
instructions  to  the  Indians  to  have  them  report  at  this  agency.  The  only  religious 
observances  I  have  detected  was  the  form  of  saying  'grace,  when,  at  one  time,  Sap- 
povonaro,  Shavanaux,  and  other  head  men  were  taking  dinner  at  the  mess  house. 
The  Indians  visit  the  Mormons  a  great  deal  off  the  reservation,  and  I  think  secure 
alcohol  from  some  of  them. 

This  agency  is  under  the  control  of  the  Unitarian  religious  society,  who  have  never 
done  any  work  among  the  Indians  owing  to  the  lack  of  accommodations  for  a  mis- 
sionary. 

CRIMES. 

No  crimes  have  been  committed  during  the  year  on  the  reservation ;  an  Indian 
named  Marf  was,  however,  murdered  a  few  miles  south  of  the  reservation  while  re- 
turning with  a  trading  party  from  Blake  City,  Utah.  Red  Moon,  to  whose  band  he 
belonged,  immediately  reported  the  matter,  but  it  was  during  a  temporary  absence 
from  the  agency,  and  when  I  returned  and  made  efforts  to  have  the  offender  brought 
in  the  chiefs  and  hea<l  men  nearly  all  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  Marf  was  a 
^'  medicine  man"  and  had  on  one  occasion  placed  poison  in  the  trail  of  a  very  good 
Indian — Yammen — who  died,  and  later,  blowed  poison  into  a  very  good  girl,  who  also 
died,  and  his  demise  was  a  just  retribution,  and  they  refused  to  deliver  up  the  mur- 
derer, who  escaped  and  went  to  the  Southern  Utes. 

Augustine  also  killed  a  Mexican  herder  for  stealing  some  24  horses  belonging  to  his 
camp  ;  this  occurred  also  oft*  the  reservation  in  Colorado.  Augustine  was  acquainted 
with  the  Mexican,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  hard  character.  Having  missed  a  part  of 
his  baud  of  horses,  and  having  seen  the  Mexican  in  the  neighborhood  a  day  or  two 
before,  he  took  the  tracks  of  the  stolen  band,  and  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles 
when  he  found  a  spur,  belonging,  as  he  recognized,  to  the  Mexican.  Further  on,  he 
found  the  Mexican's  coat,  and  later  in  the  day  came  upon  him  at  his  cabin  and  shot 
him.  At  the  cabin,  other  parties  had  been  waiting  who  took  the  stock  and  were  in- 
tercepted at  Alma  by  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  in  response  to  a  telegram  I  had 
sent.  Augustine  immediately  reported  the  matter,  but  I  did  nothing  beyond  helping 
him  to  regain  a  part  of  his  stock,  as  I  considered  he  was  justified  in  shooting  the 
Mexican,  who  was  an  outlaw  anyway. 

A  police  force  has  not  been  organized  here.  I  have  mentioned  and  urged  the  matter 
considerably,  and  my  reply  has  always  been :  **  What's  matter!  Uncorapahgres  all  good 
boys ;  want  no  police."  Feeling  the  force  of  this,  and  realizing  how  untemptiug  the 
compensation,  I  have  allowed  the  matter  to  rest.  The  only  trouble  I  have  is  their 
very  successful  attempts  at  securing  alcohol,  which  I  think  is  given  them  by  the 
Mormons,  or  at  least  comes  from  the  Mormon  settlements.  : 

During  the  Indian  troubles  at  other  agencies  during  the  summer  my  Indians  have 
acted  honorably,  and  have  been  very  solicitous  regarding  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Department,  and  have  requested  me  to  write  letters  to  such  Indians  as  were  dis- 
turbed to  settle  down  to  quietude  at  once.  Sappovonaro  is  an  exceedingly  friendly 
Indian,  has  respect  for  the  Department,  and  is  in  mortal  fear  of  soldiers.  I  think  if 
they  were  entirely  free  from  outside  influences  there  would  be  no  trouble  ever. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  GARDNER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent j  Ouray  Agency ^  Utah, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  August  20,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  Department  instructionH,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
folloYe:in^  as  my  third  annnal  report  of  aftairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the 
Indians  nnder  my  charge.  I  also  submit  herewith  my  statistical  report  and  a  care- 
fully prepared  ccnsns  of  these  Indians  as  they  numbered  on  the  30th  of  June.  1885. 
There  are  two  tribes  of  Indians  located  on  this  reservation,  the  White  River  and  the 
Uintah  Utes.     The  complete  census  is  as  follows  : 

White  River  Utes: 

Men  over  18  years  old 14*2 

Women  over  14  years  old 150 

Boys  bet  '.veen  6  and  16  years  old 76 

Girls  between  6  and  16  years  old 57 

Boys  under  6  years  old 46 

Girls  under  6  y  ears  old 43 

514 

Uintah  Utes : 

Men  over  18  years  old 141 

Women  over  14  years  old 152 

Bovs  between  6  and  16  vears  old 68 

Girls  between  6  and  16  years  old 50 

Boys  un«ler  6  years  old 47 

Girls  under  6  yeai*8  old 50 

508 

Total 1,022 

No  great  event  transpired  during  the  past  year  to  make  it  more  noticeable  than 
others.  Profound  peace  has  prevailed  among  these  Indians,  only  disturbed  now  and 
then  by  exaggeratt'd  rumors  of  war  among  the  more  warlike  tribes  north  and  south 
of  us.  The  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  to  these  Indians  in  quieting  the 
feeling  of  envy  and  jealousy  which  has  always  existed  between  the  two  tribes  at  this 
agency.  The  White  River  and  Uintah  Utes  have  intermarried  more  during  the  past 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  tribes.  This  tends  to  make  them  one 
people. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  these  tribes  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
Uintahs  branehe<l  oft*  from  the  great  Ute  nation  and  settled  by  themselves  in  this 
valley  many  years  ago.  The  Uintahs  arean  agricultural  people,  depending  very  little 
ui)on  the  chase.  The  habits  and  customs  of  tlie  Uintah  Indians  are  more  nearly  like 
those  of  the  tribes  north  of  them.  The  language  of  the  Uintahs  is,  I  apprehend, 
the  pure  Ute  languages  it  having  undergone  little  or  no  change  since  they  settled 
here.  On  the  other  hand  the  White  Rivers  have  never  taken  kindly  to  agricnlture. 
The  chief  eanse  of  the  Meeker  niiissacre  was  because  Mr.  Meeker  tried  to  compel  them 
to  work.  They  have  never  been  ('ontente<l  to  settle  down  in  one  place.  Their  habits 
are  more  like  their  southerfi  neighbors.  Their  language  isdift'erent  in  many  respects 
fnmi  that  of  tlie  Uintahs,  it  being  strongly  tinctured  with  Spanish.  You  can  well 
imagine  the  jealousy  and  envy  that  wouhl  naturally  arise  in  the  breasts  of  the  Uintahs 
by  bringing  the.s«»  7mO  White  River  Utes  among  the  Uintahs  and  locating  them  upon 
lands  which  the  Uintahs  ha<l  always  elainie<l,  and  which  they  were  always  taught  was 
theirs.  To  widen  the  breach  betwe«'n  them,  the  Uintahs  were  compelled  to  stand 
peacefully  by  and  see  the  White  River  Utes,  whose  hands  were  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Agent  Meeker,  his  family  and  his  employt^s,  receive  a  large  cash  annuity, 
when  they  were  brought  here  in  lHrti>,  and  they  receive  nothing.  Tiiis  was  a  bitter 
draught  for  them,  and  tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  them  ;  and  then  a  large 
herd  of  beef  cattle  belonging  tt)  the  White  Rivfr  Utes  was  brou»rht  here  at  the  same 
time,  which  was  issued  to  tliem  in  abundance,  while  the  Uintahs  received  little  or 
none. 

The  Uintahs  w«'re  not  ])roperly  iiu'lud«Ml  in  the  compact  between  the  Government 
and  the  Ute  Indians,  entered  into  in  1?:^0,  by  which  the  confederated  bands  of  Utes 
were  to  receive  a  cash  annuity  of  §r>(),(K)0  per  annum,  but  in  view  of  the  relinqnish- 
ment  of  their  rights  to  this  reservation  to  the  White  River  Utes,  by  onler  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they  were  admitted  to  equal  share  in  this  annuity.  The 
**Confe<lerated  Han<l  of  Utes,"  including  the  Uintahs,  numbers  about  3,300  souls  ; 
therefore  each  Indian  is  entitled  per  annum  to  about  $15.  Out  of  the  share  belonging 
to  the  Whit4?  River  Utes  the  '*  Meeker  pensions"  have  to  be  paid,  amounting  annually 
to  about  S:i,()00,  thus  reducing  the  per  capita  due  the  White  River  Utes  to  abont  $11. 
During  my  administration  here  I  have  m^vile  my  estimates  for  each  tribe  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible,  which  can  easily  be  <lone,  the  two  tribes  numbering  nearly  the  same. 

The  lines  of  demnrkatiou  between  thes*^  tribes  are  not  as  well  defined  as  formerly. 
Intermarriage  and  constant  intercourse  with  each  tends  to  make  these  Indians  on© 
people.    They  see  their  common  interests.    Their  progress  in  agriculture  has  not  been 
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as  rapid  during  tbe  past  two  years  as  I  have  wished.  What  else  coald  be  expected 
when  they  spent  most  of  their  ener^py  quarreling  among  themselves f  Harmony  of 
feeling  existH  between  them  now,  and  I  believe  they  are  in  a  position  to  dogood  work 
in  coming  years.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  resnlte  of  the  advent  of  the  White  Rivem 
here  has  been  to  advance  them  with  nnasnal  rapidity,  at  the  same  time  to  retard  the 
progress  of  tbe  Uintahs,  bringing  them  more  upon  a  common  level.  The  reservation 
is  large  enough  for  both  tribes,  and  morej  and  withal  much  has  been  accomplished 
toward  advancing  the  Ute  tribes  in  bringing  the  White  Rivers  here. 

FARMING  AND  AOBICULTURB. 

These  Indians  have  made  a  fair  show  in  farming  the  past  season,  although  my  sta- 
tistical report  does  not  show  a  greater  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  than  in  1884. 
I  estimate  that  they  have  about  243  acres  under  cultivation,  seeded  for  the  most  part  to 
oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  They  are  now  cutting  their  grain.  They  will  probably 
have  about  6,000  bushels  of  oats,  1,900  bushels  of  wheat,  and  1,800  busnels  of  potatoes. 
Besides  the  above,  nearly  all  these  Indians  who  have  made  any  attempt  at  agrioultuie 
have  small  gardens  planted  to  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  which  they  sell  to  the 
white  employes. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  these  Indians  I  would  recommend  that  the  oats  pur* 
chased  for  tlie  Government  stock  of  this  agency  be  purchased  of  the  Indians — ^not  hj 
contract.  They  raise  enough  for  all  the  agency  demands.  This  plan,  if  once  adopted, 
will  encourage  the  Indians  and  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  bepartment.  For  in- 
stance, the  Government  pays  ^.20  a  hundred  for  oats  delivered  at  Provo,  150  milea 
away,  while  they  can  be  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  $1.75  per  hundred  delivered  at 
the  agency  mill — a  saving  of  45  cents  in  the  price  of  the  oats  and  a  completesaving  of 
the  freight,  $2.75  per  hundred. 

The  Indians  sowed  less  wheat  this  year  than  formerly,  mainly  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  good  Aour  at  the  agency  grist-mill.  The  mill  is  au  old  one  ^nd 
nearly  worn  out.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  economy  to  them  to  raise  oats,  sell  them, 
and  buy  flour.  There  is  no  market  for  wheat,  near  here.  The  Department  has 
ordered  a  transfer  of  the  grist-mill  from  the  Ouray  to  thisaffcncy.  When  this  is  done 
there  is  no  reason  why  excellent  flour  should  not  be  made  here.  The  mill  machinery 
to  be  transferred  is  all  new,  never  having  been  set  up. 

The  season  opened  early ;  more  rain  lias  fallen  tnan  usual,  and  everything  has 
been  encouraging  to  the  Indians.  Several  of  the  old  farmers  have  enlarged  their 
fields,  and  some  of  the  young  men  have  gone  to  farming  for  the  first  time.  A  fsw,  es- 
pecially those  who  own  one,  two,  or  three  cows,  have  fenced  in  grass-land  and  turned 
their  attention  to  raising  hay — a  new  departure.  In  former  years  they  have  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  agent  for  hay,  rendering  assistance  in  the  hay- 
field  for  it. 

I  think  these  Indians  raise  about  one-third  of  their  subsistence;  one-third  they  ob- 
tain from  hunting,  trapping,  and  intercourse  with  the  whites;  the  other  third  is  fur- 
nished them  by  the  Government.  Game  is  gradually  disappearing  from  the  reserva- 
tion, and  owing  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  lands  around  the  reservation  they  are 
compelled  to  coullue  their  movements,  more  than  ever  before,  within  their  bounds. 
One  of  two  things  must  happen :  They  must  either  raise  more  grain,  or  the  Govern- 
ment must  furnish  them  more  supplies. 

STOCK. 

Three  stallions  were  purchased  for  improving  the  stock  of  these  Indians,  and  they 
have  used  them  to  a  large  extent.  A  herd  of  400  cows  and  heifers  and  ^  bulls  were 
delivered  here  last  month.  They  should  be  given  to  the  most  deserving  Indians  after 
a  time.  This  reservation  is  especially  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  if  the  Indians 
could  once  get  started  in  this  industry  they  would  do  well.  One  Indian  has  475  head 
of  as  good  stock  as  there  is  in  Utah,  worth  $12,000 ;  another  has  300  head,  and  others 
have  50  to  100  head.  These  they  have  gained  by  their  own  industry.  The  number  who 
own  cattle  is  very  small. 

SCHOOL. 

I  opened  the  agency  boarding-school  on  the  20th  of  September,  1884,  with  a  teacher, 
matron,  and  cook  as  employes.  The  attendance  was  lignt  at  fiirst,  averaging  not  over 
ten  or  twelve  for  the  first  three  months.  During  the  winter  months  the  average  at- 
tendance was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  As  the  Indians  began  their  farming  m  the 
spring  the  larger  boys  were  taken  out  of  school  to  do  farm- work.  The  school  then 
dwindled  down  to  an  average  attendance  of  about  ten  or  twelve  again.  This  small 
attendance  did  not  warrant  the  continnance  of  the  school.  It  was  therefore  closed 
on  the  18th  of  May.  The  school  children  are  bright  and  intelligent,  and  would  make 
excellent  progress  it*  they  only  understood  the  English  language.    This  school  has  been 
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ran  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  I  am  convinced  that  no  better  work  is  done  to-day 
or  can  be  done  than  when  it  first  opened.  To  be  sure  many  are  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  spell,  but  in  no  one  case  to  my  knowledge  have  the  teachings  received  at  the  agency 
school  had  a  tendency  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  snperstitions  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  tribe,  even  when  they  are  at  school, 
that  they  kuow  nothing  and  dare  nothing  except  what  their  superstitious  parents  tell 
them.  I  advocate  sending  the  children  away  to  school  as  the  only  way  to  make  per- 
manent improvemeut  among  them.  The  Indians  send  their  children  to  school  reluct- 
antly, more  to  confer  a  favor  upon  the  agent,  as  they  think,  than  from  any  good  which 
they  receive,  and  if  they  do  not  care  to  send  their  children  to  school  the  agent  is  power- 
less to  compel  it.  To  be  sure  we  have  a  police  force,  but  they  must  necessarily  be  in 
sympathy  with  their  tribe.  No  great  good  is  to  be  derived  ttom  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  pupils. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

We  have  had  more  trouble  from  drunken  Indians  during  the  past  year  than  ever 
before.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  obtain  whisky.  There  is  constant  travel  across  the 
reservation.  The  travelers  sell  whisky  to  the  Indians,  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  it 
till  they  are  beyond  our  reach.  One  man  whom  we  had  arrested  for  selling  whisky 
to  Indians  died  before  the  case  came  before  the  grand  jury;  another  was  indicted, 
tried,  and  acquitted,  although  we  thought  we  had  a  clear  case  against  him. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  large  irrigating  ditch  was  built  during  the  past  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  White 
Biver  iftes  at  a  cost  of  ^,000.  This  irrigates  an  immense  tract  of  land  and  is  provine 
a  success  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectation.  The  Indians  have  built  several 
qnite  substantial  houses,  mostly  of  sawed  logs. 

FREIGHTING. 

The  Indians  freighted  48,148  pounds  of  their  annuity  goods  and  snpplies  from  Provo 
City  to  the  agency,  about  150  miles,  earning  $1,444.44.  They  did  all  of  this  with  their 
own  teams.  Besides,  they  hauled  30,350  pounds  of  freight  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
agency  for  the  traders,  for  which  they  were  paid  3  cents  a  pound.  They  make  careful 
freighters. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

No  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  been  organized  as  yet.  In  several  cases,  when 
Indians  have  been  arrested  for  offenses  which  would  be  grievous  under  white  man's 
law,  1  have  had  them  tried  before  a  jury  of  picked  Indians,  and  in  every  case  they 
acquit  the  culprit.  They  dislike  to  see  their  frieuds  punished.  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  always  best  for  the  agent  to  take  summary  measures  against 
offenders. 

INSPECTION. 

We  were  visited  in  May  by  Inspector  Robert  S.  Gardner,  who  made  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  this  agency,  and  wlio  I  hope  gave  us  credit  for  some  good. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  good.  M^iuy  of  the  old  Indians  have 
died  during  the  year.  There  have  l>een  39  deaths  and  38  Virths  during  the  year. 
The  <' medicine  men"  are  active  and  always  on  hand,  but  their  influence  is  not  as  great 
as  formerly. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  no  reason  why  these  Indians  should  not  make  good  progress. 
They  are  well  started,  and  I  think  fully  realize  their  attitude  toward  the  Government 
and  the  people  around  them,  and  know  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  depend  entirely 
upon  their  own  exertions.  It  requires  great  patience  to  deal  with  them.  They  are 
wards  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

My  successor  has  already  been  appointed,  and  I  expect  to  be  relieved  in  a  few  days. 
I  have  every  reason  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  encouragement  it  has  at  all  times 
given  me  in  my  endeavors  to  assist  the  Indians. 
I  have  tiie  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

ELISHA  M.  DAVIS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  C0.MMI8SIONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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CoLviLLE  Indian  Agency,  Wash., 

Aufftist  12,  1886. 

Sir:  I  have  the  hoaor  to  submit,  in  a<;cordance  with  instructions  contained  incircalar 
letter,  July  1,  1885,  my  second  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  affairs  among  the  In- 
dians atta<!hed  to  this  agency. 

The  reservations  embrace  the  same  extent  of  country  as  regards  their  boundary  as  in 
my  report  of  last  year.  They  are  three  in  number — the  Colville  and  Spokane  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Coeurd'A16ne  in  Idaho  Territories.  The  tribes  occupying  these  reserva- 
tions and  the  outlying  country  a^acent  thereto  are  the  Colville,  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Spokanes,  Lakes,  Okanagans,  Nespilums,  San  Puells,  Joseph's  band  of  Nez 
Perc6s,  Moses's  band  of  Columbias,  Calispels,  or  Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  the  Coenr 
d' Alines.  The  extent  of  country  that  the  Indians  are  scattered  over  renders  the  labois 
of  an  agent  very  arduous,  especially  if  he  goes  among  them  to  encourage  them  in  their 
laudable  efforts  to  maintain  themselves  without  being  subsisted  by  the  Government. 
This  agency  has  been  inspected  by  Inspector  Newell  and  Special  Agent  Dickson  during 
the  year.  The  latter  gentleman  visited  the  schools  and  noted  the  condition  of  affairs, 
making  his  report  to  the  Department  thereon. 

CONDITION. 

The  Colvilles,  Lakes,  and  Okanagans  are  farming  industriously,  the  most  of  them 
living  on  the  Colville  Reserve,  and,  with  the  exception  of  farming  implements  and  the 
advantages  of  school,  derive  no  other  support  from  the  Government. 

The  lower  band  of  Spokanes  ( Whistleposum's),  living  on  the  Spokane  Reserve,  are  tilling 
the  soil  for  support,  but,  owing  to  the  place  where  many  of  them  are  located  being  frosty, 
their  grain  crop  generally  fails.  They  have  repeatedly  been  asked  to  take  land  where 
a  more  favorable  condition  exists,  but  on  account  of  a  vast  hay  meadow  they  are  loath  te 
change.  Last  January  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  purchase  of  some  flour  and  bacon  to 
relieve  their  immediate  necessities,  which  was  much  appreciated. 

The  Coenr  d' Alines  on  the  Coenr  d' A16ne  Reserve  in  Idaho  are  flourishing  in  the  highest 
degree,  being  wholly  independent  of  the  Government,  save  in  the  support  of  their  schools 
and  the  instruction  they  receive  from  their  farmer.  What  they  mosti  dread  is  that  their 
lands  will  be  taken  from  them  some  day  by  the  whites,  or  they  be  forced  to  take  up  small 
allotments,  while  now  many  of  them  have  large  fields  inclosed  with  post  and  board  fences 
or  good,  substantial  rails.  Some  half-dozen  of  them  have  200  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation alreadv. 

The  Nespilums  and  San  Puells  are  located  on  the  Colville  Reserve,  and  are  raising 
their  little  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  sufficient  for  their  wants.  They  have  never  and  will 
not  receive  any  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  only  ask  that  they  be  let 
alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes.  The  placing  of  Chief  Moses  and  his  band  in  -. 
what  they  call  their  country  has  created  much  ill-feeling  amongst  them.  They  say  that 
if  they  had  been  consulted  or  a  council  of  all  the  Indians  had  been  called  previous  to 
the  chiefs  interested  in  the  "Moses'*  agreement  going  to  Washington,  and  they  had 
known  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  place  Moses's  Indians  in  their  coun- 
try, it  would  have  been  all  right.  They  claim  that  this  Moses  has  sold  his  country  where 
he  first  lived;  that  he  sold  the  reservation  that  was  set  apart  for  him  (Columbia  Indian 
Reserve)  without  consulting  the  Indians  resident  thereon;  sold  it  for  money  to  buy 
whisky  and  to  gamble,  and  that  he  will  be  as  ready  to  sell  tJieir  country  for  more  money 
when  the  time  comes  and  the  white  man  wants  it.  This  feeling  of  unrest  has  worked 
harm  to  the  San  Puells;  it  has  made  them  talk  too  much,  and  led  some  of  them  to  neglect  ' 
their  farming  duties.  Sco-las-kin,  their  chief,  has  been  riding  over  the  southern  partot 
the  reserve  telling  them  not  to  allow  the  mills  and  school-house  to  be  erected  for  Moses. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  and  threaten  him  with  severe  punishment  if  he  did  not  de- 
sist.    The  action  I  have  taken  in  the  matter  I  hope  has  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  Calispels,  or  Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles,  are  still  unsettled  regarding  their  land. 
Living  outride  the  reservation  on  the  beautiful  valley  near  Calispel  Lake,  in  Eastern 
Washington,  they  are  as  yet  undisturbed  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  country. 
How  long  they  will  remain  so  is  only  a  question  of  time,  as  the  land  has  been  surveyed 
and  will  soon  be  open  to  settlement.  It  contains  some  very  fine  hay  meadows,  and  this 
the  whites  will  soon  find  out.  These  Indians  should  have  their  land  entered  for  them 
at  the  land  office  or  be  removed  to  the  Coenr  d'Al^ne  or  Flathead  Reserves,  and  indem- 
nified for  the  loss  of  their  country.  Unless  this  is  done  there  will  be  trouble,  for  the 
Indians  will  never  give  up  their  lands  to  the  whites  without  they  are  paid.  They  are 
farming  only  in  a  small  way,  being  occupied  more  in  raising  horses  and  in  the  hunt. 

The  last  tribe  of  which  I  write  under  this  head  (Joseph's  band  and  Moses's  being 
noticed  further  on)  is  the  Spokanes,  of  Louis's  band.  What  I  wrote  of  their  condition 
in  my  report  of  last  year  can  be  written  again  this.     They  are  still  the  same  wanderers — a 
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«urse  to  themselves  and  every  one  else  with  whom  they  come  in  contact — whisky-drink- 
ing, prostitation,  and  gambling  forming  their  chief  parsaits;  onc^  a  happy,  contented 
people,  now  made  exactly  the  opposite  through  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  the  land  question.  Why  could  not  these  people  have  been  fairly  treated  with  and 
given  their  160  ai^res  of  land  or  compensated  for  the  loss  thereof  and  placed  on  a  reserva- 
tion away  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  vicious  whites?  But  it  is  the  same  old 
story,  so  oft  repeated  in  our  Indian  policy,  of  broken  promises,  or  a  battle  of  the  strong 
against  the  weak. 

GAMBLING. 

Gambling  is  a  vice  which  the  Indians  of  this  agency  indulge  in  quite  extensively,  and 
it  seems  a  hard  matter  to  stop,  for  no  sooner  have  you  broken  up  a  game  and  your  atten- 
tion been  called  in  another  direction  before  the  Indians  are  again  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation.  Their  chiefs  have  promised  to  reform  their  Indians  in  this  respect,  bat 
thus  far  have  made  slow  progress,  and  all  an  agent  can  do  is  to  keep  trying. 

CRIME. 

One  Indian  only  during  the  year  has  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  murder.  His 
same  was  Michel,  an  Indian  of  the  Colville  tribe,  who  murdered  a  white  man,  Shafer, 
who  was  a  saloon-keeper  in  the  old  town  of  Colville.  How  much  misery  and  crime  are 
committed  in  consequence  of  the  direful  effects  of  whisky  !  God  knows  how  hard  a 
matter  it  is  to  stop  the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians  of  this  agency,  but  I  can  say  that  in 
leaving  the  service  I  have  no  regrets  at  the  course  I  have  pursued  toward  the  men,  nay, 
fiends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  sale  of  whisky  to  Indians;  and  while  I  have 
made  enemies,  1  glory  in  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  inclose  two,  with 
prospects  of  another  this  term  of  conrt,  and  with  heavy  tines  against  two,  all  of  whom 
I  have  had  successfully  prosecuted  during  the  year. 

An  Indian  intoxicated  is  quarrelsome  and  dangerous,  and  the  blood  of  young  Geiger, 
murdered  by  Whil-com-te,  cries  for  vengeance  against  the  party  in  Spokane  Falls  who 
ftirnished  the  Indian  the  whisky  which  made  him  commit  this  foul  deed.  At  the  bar 
of  a  just  God  this  act  will  appear  against  him.  Much  trouble  and  drunkenness  has  ex- 
isted among  Indians  near  Fort  Spokane,  and  I  have  found  that  the  Indians  can  readily 
obtain  whisky  (provided  they  pay  roundly  for  it)  from  the  soldiers,  and  in  no  instance 
where  I  have  found  an  Indian  drunk  could  I  get  any  evidence  from  him  save  that  **  it 
was  a  soldier  who  sold  it  and  he  could  not  tell  the  man;  they  all  looked  alike.''  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  closing  up  the  place  kept  by  a  notorious  character — "Virginia  Bill"^H)n 
a  recent  visit  to  Fort  Spokane.  His  associations  with  Indians  and  his  frequent  visita  to 
the  reservation  led  me  to  suspect  him,  and  I  gave  him  the  alternative  of  closing  up  his 
saloon  or  ol'  going  to  the  penitentiary. 

INDIAN   HOMESTEADS. 

During  the  year  I  have  entered  several  homesteads  for  the  Indians  not  on  reservations, 
and  there  is  still  much  to  do  yet.  At  the  Deep  Creek  colony  I  found  that  several  of 
the  claims  of  the  Indians  were  on  land  claimed  by  the  railroad  comjKiny;  alpo  claims  of 
Calispels,  living  near  Che-we-lah,  and  the  proper  efforts  miule  to  secure  these  claims  to 
the  Indians.  As  yet  nothing  hiis  been  heard  from  the  Dejmrtnient  touching  this  matter; 
but  I  earnestly  hope  Justice  will  l)e  given  these  Indians,  for  an  Indian's  home  is  a  dear 
spot  to  him.  The  land  contains  the  lM)neM  of  his  kindre<l.  How  often  has  an  Indian  of 
the  Spokane  tri Ik*  pleaded  with  me  for  a  piece  of  land  tm  the  Little  Spokane  River,  saying 
that  it  was  the  place  where  his  father  had  "lain  down  to  rest  himself  when  he  was 
tired  I "  I  told  him  it  could  not  be;  the  Government  had  given  it  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany.    He  siiid,  "I  was  Iwrn  tlion*,  and  there  my  father  died." 

EDUCATION. 

The  S4-h(H)ls  of  this  agency  number  four — two  at  Coeur  d'  Ah'ne  jind  two  at  the  Col- 
ville Mission — under  contnict  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions.  They  an^all  industrial  l>oanlingsch(N>lsand  are  faithfully  taught 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Jesuit  faith  and  the  noble  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  are  all  in  a  floui^ 
ishing  condition,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  bright  for  them.  A  new  school 
building  at  the  Ct»lville  gids'  school  hits  lH»en  tinished  and  is  now  ready  for  occupancy. 
Tht^se  school  buildiii'Tsare  built  entirely  at  the  expense  of  theniissitm,  and  the  pupils  are 
maintained  (Inwrd.  clothes,  and  tuiti(m)  at  an  expense  to  the  (Jovernment  of  only  $108 
per  year  for  eaoh  ])upil.      This  coniptMisation  is  wholly  inadeiiuate  to  maintain  these 
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pupils,  and  were  it  not  for  the  means  derived  fh>m  other  sooroes  by  the  mission  they 
could  not  possibly  be  cared  for  at  the  present  rate.  They  shonld  at  least  be  allowed  $150 
per  auDum,  which  is  much  less  than  What  it  costs  to  support  popils  in  Government  schools 
not  under  contract. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  establish  a  school  for  the  Indians  of  Whistlepoenm's  band  of 
Spokanes,  having  twice,  at  the  request  of  the  Gk)vemment,  submitted  plims  and  estimates 
for  a  school  building  (cbsting — fhrnished — not  to  exceed  $800),  and  have  received  every 
encouragement  that  such  a  school  would  be  established,  but  it  has  not  been  as  yet.' 
These  Indians  ought  to  have  a  'chool;  they  ask  for  it,  and  their  chief  says  he  does  not 
want  his  children  to  learn  habits  of  idleness,  and,  as  I  have  informed  the  Department,  says 
he  would  start  with  40  scholars.  I  have  also  sought  to  establish  a  school  at  the  Deep  Greek 
colony  of  Spokanes.  The  Government  ought  to  see  that  the  only  correct  way  to  solve  tills 
vexed  Indian  problem  is  to  start  with  the  young  and  educate  them  to  habits  of  thrift, 
give  them  a  chance  to  improve  their  time,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  higher  duties  of 
life — spend  more  money  on  education  and  less  for  blankets  or  articles  which  serve  only 
to  make  an  Indian  look  fantastic.  Since  I  have  resided  with  these  people  I  ha]re  ear- 
nestly toiled  and  labored  with  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  bat  it  is  hard  work 
to  wean  them  from  the  wild  and  exciting  life  of  the  camp.  After  Hieir  school  life  is  endedP 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  back  to  their  accustomed  haunts,  as  they  soon  forget 
what  they  have  been  taught,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  people  are  ashamed  to  answer 
any  one  when  addressed  in  English. 

SANITABY. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good,  not  much  illness  being  reported  by  the 
physicians.  At  the  Coeur  d*A16ne  during  the  spring  many  young  childreoi  died,  con- 
sumption and  scrofula  being  the  complaints.  A  light  variety  of  small- pox  also  appeared, 
but  owing  to  the  prompt  action  of  Dr.  John  P.  Sweeney  and  the  watchful  care  of  the 
good  Sisters  of  Charity  the  disease  did  not  spread. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  a  hospital  be  erected  at  this  point  (Coeur  d'Al^ne)  and  also 
that  a  residence  and  office  be  constructed  for  the  physician,  he  occupying  the  dwelling 
erected  for  the  farmer  for  the  present.  A  dwelling-  should  also  be  constructed  for  the 
physician  for  Tonasket's  band  of  Okanagans  at  Osoyoos  Lake. 

'*  MOSES'S  AGBEEMBNT." 

According  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  Chief  Moses,  July  7,  1883,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  act  of  Congress 
July  4,  1884,  certain  Indians  of  what  is  known  as  **  Moses's  band  "  have  been  famished 
with  wagons,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  and,  cows  by  a  special  agent  of  the  De- 
part men  t.  It  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence  that  the  wagons  and  ihrming  implements 
were  issued  to  the  Indians  off  the  reservation,  the  special  agent  depending  on  the  In- 
dians to  cross  them  to  the  Colville  Reserve  across  the  Columbia,  as  I  believe  many  of  the 
articles  will  1>e  sold  to  whites  in  the  adjacent  country  and  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment thns  defeated.  For  I  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  agreement 
to  furnish  such  Indians  of  Moses's  band  who  should  remove  to  the  Colville  Reserve  and 
relinquish  all  claim  upon  the  Grovemment  for  iknd  situate  elsewhere,  with  the  necessary 
farming  implements.  I  believe  that  when  one  of  Moses's  people  came  on  this  reserve  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  work  he  should  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
implements,  and  not  until  then.  The  issuing  of  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  goods  off 
the  reserve,  and  depending  on  the  Indians  to  transport  them  to  the  reserve,  was,  I  think, 
ba<^i  iK)licy.  The  mills  and  school-houses  are  not  yet  completed,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  prospect  of  their  being  finished  before  spring.  All  of  this  is  discouraging  to  the  In- 
dians and  it  lessens  their  faith  in  the  Government,  it  being  so  long  since  the  agreement 
wiw  siji^ned. 

One  other  source  of  trouble  I  have  had  to  contend  with  is  the  appearance  of  whisky 
among  the  workmen  employed  at  the  mills  on  Prairie  Creek,  the  Government  sawyer  re- 
porting the  fact  of  one  of  the  parties  getting  gloriously  drunk  with  the  Indians.  No 
trouble  had  existed  previously  among  the  Indians  in  that  quarter  on  account  of  whisky.' 

JOSEPH'S  BAND  OP  KEZ  PERCES. 

Lost  June  a  remnant  of  Joseph's  band  was  brought  from  .the  Indian  Territory,  num- 
bering 150,  and  placed  upon  this  reserve — taken  from  a  country  where  they  had  already 
become  acclimated,  where  they  had  their  well-fenced  fields,  their  bands  of  cattle  and 
horses,  their  children  at  school,  and  in  fact  progressing  finely,  rationed  by  the  Government 
as  well,  and  on  account  of  the  sickly  sentiment  expressed  in  the  East  towards  them  re- 
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moTed  to  Idaho  and  Washington  Territories,  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  these 
Territories,  whose  relatives  were  slain  by  this  band,  whose  outrages  and  atrocities  will 
last  in  the  minds  of  these  settlers  as  long  as  they  have  being.  It  is  said  that  they  have 
been  removed  back  to  this  country  by  the  Government  at  their  own  request,  and  that  in 
a  great  measure  they  will  be  expected  to  care  for  themselves  on  account  of  lack  of  suffi- 
cient appropriations.  What  can  they  do  for  the  next  year  until  they  can  harvest  a  crop  ? 
Joseph  says:  *^  We  have  nothing.  My  people  cannot  and  will  not  starve,  and  if  we  are 
not  fed  we  will  go  and  find  it.  * '  Why  was  th is  not  thought  of  before  they  came  here  ?  My 
estimates  for  food  for  them  were  cut  down  and  they  were  placed  on  short  rations  until 
they  appealed  to  the  military,  and  have  since  been  fed.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
Congress  provide  sufficiently  for  their  wants  early  in  the  session. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  same  earnest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  wherever  dispersed  has  charac- 
terized the  labors  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  during  the  past  year.  Night  or  day,  in  summer's 
heat  or  winter's  cold,  they  are  ready  at  the  call  of  the  Master  above — ready  to  do  their 
duty  without  the  hope  of  fee  or  reward.  Their  influence  has  been  great  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  in  preserving  peaceful  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the 
whites.  May  they  ever  remain  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  my  earnest  and 
heartfelt  prayer.  The  noble,  self-sacrificing  Sisters  of  Charity  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
girls'  school  at  Coeur  d'A16ne  and  at  Colville  have  been  severely  taxed  in  their  efforts  to 
erect  school  buildings  at  bbth  places;  but  they  have  succeeded  in  having  two  very  fine 
buildings  built  for  the  better  accommodation  of  their  pupils.  They  are  sowing  seed 
among  these  children  which  will  bear  much  f^it  in  aller  life. 

MILITARY. 

My  relations  with  the  military  have  at  all  times  been  pleasant,  and  I  have  at  all  times 
found  General  Wheaton  and  Colonel  Merriam  ready  to  render  assistance  when  required. 
The  Indians  have  in  these  two  officers  kind  advisers  and  firm  friends. 

CIVILIZATION. 

In  looking  back  over  the  year's  work  I  can  see  some  improvement  in  the  farming  opera- 
tions of  these  Indians,  many  young  men  taking  farms  for  the  first  time  last  spring.  But 
there  is  yet  much  to  do  among  the  Spokanes  and  Calispels,  and  there  will  be  considerable 
work  to  get  the  Nez  Perc^  settled.  I  have  found  the  Department  at  all  times  ready  to 
aid  me,  and  ask  that  that  same  aid  be  extended  to  my  successor.  I  have  been  with  my 
people  much  during  the  past  year;  have  made  a  study  of  their  life  and  habits,  and  have 
found  that  they  have  been  always  ready  to  listen  to  instruction  or  words  of  aidvioe,  but 
it  requires — oh,  so  much  patience  and  firmness  in  dealing  with  them ! 

EMPLOYES. 

The  present  force  of  white  employ^  consists  of  a  clerk,  physician,  and  interpreter  at 
agency,  and  an  Indian  laborer,  a  physician,  and  farmer  for  Coeur  d'Al^ne,  who  has  also 
assiBted  the  Indians  elsewhere  in  their  farming  operations;  one  additional  fiurmer,  a  physi- 
cian, sawyer,  and  farmer  for  the  Okanagans  of  Tonasket's  band.  I  have  always  found 
them  efficient  and  ready  at  all  times  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  my  present  position  is  wanted  for  another,  I  leave  these  Indians  as  soon  as  my  successor 
shall  arrive — leave  the  scenes  of  so  much  patient  toil  and  hardship — but  I  leave  with  no 
regrets,  having  conscientiously  endeavored  to  do  my  whole  duty  while  I  have  been  with 
them.  I  have  urged  them  to  send  their  children  to  our  industrial  schools,  and  the  seed 
thus  sown  may  bring  forth  rich  fruit  in  after  years.  In  the  two  years  that  have  passed 
lean  see  much  progress  has  been  made;  and  while  another  may  reap  the  harvest,  there  is 
joy  in  the  reflection  to  me  that  my  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  nor  my  strength  spent  for 
naught. 

The  statistical  report  is  herewith  appended,  as  is  also  the  report  of  the  farmer  for  the 
Coeur  d'AK»nes,  Maj.  James  O'Neill. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIDNEY  D.  WATERS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMiasioNER  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash., 

August  13,  1885. 

Sir:  Iu  compliance  with  your  instructions  and  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  service, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  af^irs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  fiscal 
year. 

Since  my  hist  annual  report  reasonable  progress  has  been  made  in  civilizing  and  edu- 
cating theludiaus  belonging  to  this  agency,  but  perhaps  not  as  mu6h  as  might  be  expected 
by  persons  deeply  interested  who  have  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  Indian  service.  It 
has  been  thought  and  asserted  that  with  a  few  years  of  proper  management  the  Indians 
could  be  led  to  abandon  their  hereditary  and  traditional  superstitions,  renounce  all  tribal 
relations,  and  become  educated  up  to  a  fair  standard  of  civilization.  A  few  years*  work 
among  them  will  readily  eradicate  this  idea  from  the  minds  of  the  most  sanguine  friends 
of  the  Indians,  and  satisfy  them  that  to  change  the  nature,  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
Indian  race  years  of  eiirnest,  patient  labor  are  required.  And  even  then  many  will  be 
found  among  them  who  are  unchangeable,  so  £[ir  as  adopting  and  practicing  the  habit» 
of  civilization  are  concerned ;  and  this  same  class  never  neglect  an  opportunity  to  oppose 
any  and  every  effort  made  toward  improvement.  Contact  and  intercourse  with  the  whites 
help  to  eradicate  many  of  their  superstitious  and  heathen  practices,  but  they  are  apt 
scholars  in  adopting  and  practicing  the  vices  of  the  lowest  class  of  whites,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  their  heathenish  rites  are  not  preferable  to  the  debasing  vices 
common  among  a  certain  class  of  whites. 

'Since  .Taly  1  I  have  taken  a  careful  census  of  the  Indians,  and  find  523  Makahs  and 
253  Quillehutes — divided  into  sexes,  372  males  and  404  females.  I  also  find  225  males 
above  eighteen  years  of  age,  282  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  136  children 
between  six  and  sixteen  year  of  age. 

Fifty-seven  of  the  latter  class  have  attended  the  industrial  school  at  the  agency,  and 
52  have  attended  the  day  school  at  Quillehute  in  the  past  year.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  industrial  school  during  the  year  has  been  $4,471.08,  to  wit:  Salaries  of  school  em- 
ployes, $2, 795. 1 5 ;  and  all  other  expenses,  $2, 675. 93 ;  and  the  cost  of  the  day  school  at  Quille- 
hute has  been  $569.50,  to  wit:  Salary  of  teacher,  $500;  and  all  other  expenses,  $69.50, 
which  includes  $50  paid  for  rent  of  building  for  the  school;  making  a  total  expended  for 
maintaining  the  two  schools  during  the  year,  $6,040.50. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  given  material  assistance  in  sustaining  our  Sunday  service 
by  contributing  such  books  as  were  necessary  for  conducting  the  service,  and  magazines 
and  papers  for  the-  use  of  the  scholars,  thus  affording  them  an  abundance  of  reading 
matter.  Right  Rev.  J.  A.  P^iddock,  bishop  of  this  diocese,  has  taken  an  interest  in 
these  Indians,  has  established  a  mission  here  called  St.  Mary^s,  and  has  baptized  seven- 
teen of  the  scholars,  one  of  whom  died  during  the  year. 

But  very  little  progress  in  mechanical  work  has  been  made  by  the  scholars,  for  the 
reason  that  Indians  were  the  only  authorized  employes  in  the  shops,  and  they  were  not 
qualified  to  give  instruction  to  apprentices.  The  blacksmith  and  carpenter  had  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  trades  they  represented,  and  I  had  to  oversee  and  direct  all 
their  work  personally;  and  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  have 
undertaken  the  instruction  of  apprentices.  This  difliculty  is  now  obviated,  an  indus- 
trial teacher  is  authorized,  and  I  have  secured  the  services  of  one  fully  competent  to 
instruct  them  in  several  useful  trades. 

The  inducements  for  agriculture  on  this  reservation  are  not  encouraging,  and  but  little 
farm  products  are  raised.  It  is  only  by  hard  labor  and  great  care  that  vegetables  are 
raised  in  (luantities-sufiicient  for  the  school  and  a  small  amount  of  turnips  to  feed  the 
weaker  cattle  in  winter  and  spring.  This  season  has  been  more  than  usually  unfavor- 
able; the  weather  has  been  dry  almost  constantly  since  the  Ist  of  March,  and  the  veg- 
etiible  crop  will  be  small  indeed.  More  than  the  usual  amount  of  work  was  done  to 
prepare  the  soil  and  cultivate  it,  but  the  extreme  dry  weather  has  hindered  the  growth 
so  much  that  in  places  it  will  not  be  worth  harvesting.  The  hay  crop  was  also  very 
light  on  most  of  the  meadow  land,  and  had  I  not  broken  about  eight  acres  of  it  and 
sowed  in  oats  I  would  have  been  very  short  of  feed  for  the  coming  winter.  The  oats  are 
a  very  light  crop,  did  not  ripen  enohgh  for  thrashing,  and  I  had  them  cared  for  and  will 
feed  them  the  same  as  hay.  I  seeded  the  land  again  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  oats,  but 
owing  to  the  extreme  dry  weather  the  seed  did  not  germinate,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  purchase  grass-seed  and  sow  again  as  soon  as  there  is  rainfall  enough  to  grow 
the  seed. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  at  some  of  the  agencies  to  divide  up  the  lands  and  make 
allotments  in  severalty  to  the  Indians.  In  my  judgment  this  is  the  true  way  where  the 
lands  can  be  divided  so  that  each  Indian  can  have  a  reasonable  share  of  lands  suitable 
for  agriculture.  At  this  agency  such  a  policy  is  not  practicable;  the  lands  are  too  mount- 
ainous and  worthless  for  cultivation,  except  a  small  area  of  sandy  beach,  the  soil  of 
which  is  very  thin,  requiring  fertilizing  every  year  to  raise  a  crop  of  vegetables,  and  a  few 
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hundred  acres  of  tide-marsh  suitable  for  pasturage;  and  on  the  highest  parts  considerable 
quantities  of  hay  are  cut. 

There  were  87  head  of  cattle  wintered,  and  up  to  June  30  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
30.  The  Indian  farmer  now  informs  me  that  there  is  an  increase  of  5  since  then,  mak- 
ing a  total  at  the  present  of  120  head,  one  having  been  slaughtered  for  beef  to  supply  the 
■school.  Six  or  eight  hiore  will  be  slaughtered  to  supply  beef  to  the  school  during  the 
winter. 

My  predecessor  endeavored  to  supply  the  agency  with  water  from  a  small  ravine  in 
the  blufifs  a  half  mile  back  from  the  agency  buildings.  A  reservoir  was  dug,  a  dam  was 
built,  and  pipes  laid  to  carry  the  water  direct  to  the  school  buildings.  The  enterprise 
is  successful  in  rainy  weather,  but  practically  worthless  during  the  summer,  as  nearly  all 
the  water  used  has  to  be  carried  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  a  small  stream  below 
the  blutif  on  which  the  agency  school  buildings  are  situated.  In  June  I  obtained  author- 
ity to  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  lumber  to  build  a  laundry  on  this  stream.  The 
building  is  now  completed  and  the  labor  of  carrying  water  for  the  laundry  is  obviated. 
I  have  tried  digging  for  water  in  severAl  places,  but  on  reaching  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face I  have  struck  large  rock,  which  has  prevented  going  deeper  with  any  appliances  we 
have  at  the  agency.  The  only  practical  way  that  I  see  to  supply  water  to  the  agency 
buildings  is  to  erect  a  small  wind-mill  on  the  stream  above  mentioned,  and  with  a  force- 
pump  force  the  water  into  a  tank  on  the  bluff. 

The  Makah  Indians  live  in  four  separate  villages:  One  at  Neah  Bay,  10  miles  from 
the  agency;  ojie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waatch  River,  on  the  ocean  beach,  6  miles  south 
from  Cape  Flattery;  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tzues  River,  4  miles  farther  south,  and 
another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osette  liiver,  10  miles  farther  south  and  8  miles  south  of 
the  boundary  of  the  reservation.  The  land  at  their  vilhiges  is  better  than  at  other 
places,  and  the  Indians  locate  them  so  as  to  have  places  for  small  giirdens,  and  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  pease  are  raised  by  them  in  small  quantities.  They  do  not  depend 
very  much  on  what  vegetables  they  raise  for  subsistence.  From  the  procee<l8  of  the  sales 
of  furs,  whale  and  seal  oil  they  receive  not  less  than  $15, 000  per  annum,  and  in  favorable 
seasons  nearly  or  quite  double  that  amount;  and  after  the  whaling  and  sealing  season  is 
over  they  go  to  the  hop- fields  and  among  the  farmers  on  the  straits  and  sound  and  work 
by  the  day,  month,  or  job  at  rates  agreed  on,  and  they  receive  from  this  source  several 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Some  of  them  are  prodigal  in  their  expenditures  and 
never  rest  easy  while  they  have  a  dollar  on  hand.  Others  save  their  earnings,  sjjend 
only  enough  for  clothing  and  subsistence,  and  have  funds  at  all  times  and  in  considera- 
ble quantities. 

At  my  suggestion  one  of  them  purchased  a  schooner  for  sealing  and  made  a  profit  of 
nearly  §  1 ,  000  d  u  ri  ng  the  season.  He  paid  coin  for  the  veasel  at  the  ti  me  of  purchase,  and  is 
80  much  encouriiged  that  he  proposes  to  buy  another  and  a  larger  vessel  in  time  for  seal- 
ing next  year.  I  am  encouraging  the  notion  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  would  be  far 
better  if  the  Indians  had  vessels  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  Indians  that  go  sealing 
and  save  a  greater  profit  for  themselves,  and  also  save  the  agent  no  end  of  trouble  from 
the  atlvent  of  white  men  who  come  here  for  sealing,  and  are  never  satisfied  unless  al- 
lowed their  own  wav  and  a  free  run  on  the  reservation  at  all  times. 

Many  of  these  Indians  have  comtortiible  frame  houses,  very  well  supplied  with  snch 
furniture  as  is  coninion  among  white  i>eople,  and  quite  a  number  have  sewing  mac^hines, 
which  the  females  can  work  verv  well. 

The  Quillehutes  are  '.iTy  miles  south  from  the  agency,  and  all  have  their  homes  in  one 
vilhige,  and.  not  having  so  good  opportunities  tor  improvement,  are  not  as  far  advanced 
as  the  Makahs.  Since  a  school  has  been  started  among  them  there  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  conduct,  clei\nliness,  and  dress,  not  only  among  the  scholars  but  among 
the  tMlult« ;  and  ;is  the  children  advance  in  education  it  is  fair  t4)  say  there  will  be  greater 
improvements  among  the  older  ones.  It  is  a  dithcult  matter  to  reach  these  Indian.*^,  as 
the  only  mode  of  travel  is  on  foot,  over  a  trail  too  rough  for  horses,  or  by  sea  in  a  canoe, 
and  lor  this  reascm  I  do  not  visit  them  as  often  as  I  would  like  to. 

A  great  deal  of  dissjitisfaction  has  lH»en  manifested  by  thwe  Indians  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  and  with  good  reason.  Something  like  two  years  since  a  white  man  named 
Daniel  Pullen  made  entry  on  the  lands  on  which  their  village  is  Iw^ited,  and  ever  since 
that  time  he  has  tried  to  exercise  full  control  of  all  the  premises  and  endeavored  to  have 
the  Indians  pull  down  their  houses  for  his  accommodation.  On  receipt  of  circular  No. 
12H,  I  immediately  wrote  the  Indian  Ullice.  giving  full  particularsof  the  entry  and  asked 
to  have  the  entry  vacated  and  the  land  set  apart  for  use  of  the  Indians.  No  action  has 
been  taken  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  although  I  have  fn'(|uently  (tailed  attention  to  it  in  my 
monthly  report.s.  The  Indians  make  frecjuent  complaints  of  the  acts  of  I*ullen,  but  as  they 
are  off  the  n'serve  I  am  j>owerless  to  give  them  such  i)rotection  as  they  should  have. 
They  have  occupiwl  this  land  from  l)efore  the  knowle<lge  of  the  oldest  Indian  on  the  coast 
or  any  of  their  trulitious.     They  hav«»  built  some  very  comfortable  frame  houses  and 
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hiive  several  very  large  buildings  built  in  Indian  style  from  lumber  manufactured  by 
themselves,  and  they  leel  it  would  l)e  a  great  hardship  to  be  driven  off  and  lose  all  their 
buildings  and  improvements,  and  all  fair-minded  people  will  agree  with  them. 

I  have  never  organized  a  court  under  the  rules  governing  the  court  of  Indian  offenses, 
and  for  the  reason  that  none  of  the  Indians  who  were  qualified  to  act  would  serve  with- 
out pay.  In  all  offenses  I  have  examined  into  the  matter  or  had  it  done  by  the  agency 
physician,  and  punishment  awarded  if  necessary.  In  disputes  among  them  as  to  rights 
of  proj)erty,  or  something  of  that  character  I  name  some  of  the  leading  men  among  them 
as  arbitrators,  and  there  is  rarely  ever  an  appeal  from  their  decision. 

The  police  have  as  a  rule  done  goo<l  service;  only  two  instances  where  changes  were 
uecessiirv,  and  these  were  promptly  made  when  the  offenses  were  committed. 

I  herewith  transmit  all  the  required  statistics. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

OIJVER  WOOD, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


QuiNAiELT  Agency,  Wash., 

August  5,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency,  in 
compliance  with  instructions  conveyed  in  circular  letter  dated  June  18,  1885. 

This  agency  contains  an  area  of  224,000  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of 
Chehalis  County,  Washington  Territory,  in  latitude  47°  21^'',  longitude  124°  lo^'',  with  a 
population  of  419  souls,  viz:  Males,  208;  females,  211.  Of  this  number  there  are  68 
children  of  school -going  age.  The  vilhiges  are  very  much  scattered,  some  of  them  being 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  agency,  and  can  only  be  visited  by  the  agent  at  long 
intervals. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  table  in  support  of  the  above: 


Names  of  tribes. 


Male.     I  Female. 


Total. 


Children  of 
school-go- 
'   ingage. 


Hohs 

Queets , 

Quinaielts  ... 

(Miobalis 

Oyhut 

Iloquiaiii 

Huinptulips. 
M<nit<*sa!»o... 

Sat.sop 

(ieorKOtowM. 

Total  .. 


30 

31 

41 

44 

45 

57 

3 

2 

19 

16 

8 

8 

9 

7 

9 

7 

7 

5 

37 

34 

61 

85 

102 

5 

as 

16 
16 
16 
12 
71 


13 

11 

21 

1 

6 


15 


208 


211 


419 


68 


,  CHARACTER  OF  THEl  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  ol'  this  agency  are  very  peaceably  disposed,  both  in  their  relations  with 
the  whites  and  among  themselves.  Depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  whites  are  very 
rare  occurrences;  nor  are  there  the  fjictional  disturbances  existing  between  the  tribes  so 
noticeable  with  some  of  these  people. 

They  are  exceedingly  dirty  in  their  habits,  especially  when  away  from  the  sanitary 
measures  enforced  at  the  agency.  They  are,  in  general,  a  home-staying  people,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  younger  males,  seldom  leave  the  reserve  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Hohs,  living  on 
the  north  border  of  the  reserve,  and  who  are  as  frequently  to  be  found  with  Quillehutes  of 
the  Neah  Hay  Agency  as  at  their  own  village.  The  villages  are  for  the  mast  part  well 
located;  and  being  situated  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  near  their  outlets,  an  abundance 
of  fish  and  wild  fowl  can  be  secured,  which  in  a  measure  accounts  for  their  home- 
staying  habits. 

CIVILIZATION. 


So  far  as  the  Indians  generally  are  concerned,  but  little  can  be  said  in  the  way  of 
ad vancemen  t ;  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago  they  are  to-day.     Their  belief  in  the  med- 
icine-man is  equally  as  great;  their  habits,  when  not  under  immediate  control,  equaUy 
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filthy.  As  already  stated,  their  villages  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  agent,  save  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  only  a  flying  visit  can  be  paid.  Even  at  the  agency,  where  every 
means  have  been  tried  to  loose  the  hold  of  the  medicine-man,  so  great  is  their  belief  that 
their  sick  are  in  many  cases  borne  to  a  distance  for  native  treatment.  One  and  all  are 
firm  believers  in  the  Tamanamas,  and  it  appears  to  me  the  present  generation  of 
adnlts  most  die  off  ere  the  abominable  practice  can  be  rooted  out. 

INDIAN   INDUSTRY. 

These  Indians  are  not  agricultural,  and  every  inducement  thrown  out  has  so  far  re- 
sulted in  failure.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  no  efibrt  is  made  by  them.  Many 
cultivate  to  a  limited  extent;  to  raise  a  patch  of  potatoes,  a  few  carrots  and  tnmips,  ia 
all  they  can  be  induced  to  do.  Seed  in  plenty  is  provided  them  year  after  year.  The 
agency  farmer  plows  their  land  and  assists  them  in  every  way;  but  after  the  crop  is  in 
the  Indian  too  frequently  neglects  to  weed  and  hoe,  and  with  a  grunt  of  dissatis&ction 
he  returns  to  the  only  industries  he  is  master  of,  hunting  sea-otter  and  catching  fish. 
By  the  former  industry  he  obtains  ready  money;  by  the  latter  he  can  subsist,  and  as 
fishermen  these  Indians  are  hard  to  excel.  And  he  will  reason,  "Why  do  you  want  me 
to  grow  things  I  ciin  do  without?  If  I  have  plenty  of  fish  I  am  content.  If  I  catch  a 
fish  I  have  him;  if  I  work  and  bury  seed  in  the  ground,  I  donH  know  if  I  shall  get  it 
again. '^  The  Indian  sees  profit  only  in  what  comes  ready  to  his  hand;  he  has  no  idea  of 
waiting  for  results. 

I  have  stated  that  some  of  the  young  men  reside  off  the  reserve  daring  the  summer 
months.  These  earn  considerable  by  work  in  mills  and  logging  camps,  while  again  the 
Shoal  water  Bay  Indians,  their  villages  being  in  close  proximity  with  the  white  settle- 
ments, secure  employment  with  the  oyster-gatherers  of  that  vicinity. 

The  young  people  have  all  assumed  the  garb  of  civilization,  and  in  IJEU^t  not  more 
than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  prefer  the  blanket  costume. 

SANITARY. 

The  Indians,  as  I  have  stated  (and  I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  older  members  of 
the  tribes),  are  exceedingly  filthy,  and  strict  measures  have  to  be  observed  to  compel 
them  to  comply  with  the  rules  laid  down.  Scrofulous  diseases  are  in  their  blood,  and 
but  very  few,  if  any,  are  free.  During  the  piist  year  the  number  of  cases  treated  has 
been  eighty-four;  a  small  showing,  comparatively,  considering  the  unhealthy  condition  of 
these  people;  but  their  strong  aversion  to  the  white  man's  treatment  and  the  fear  of 
the  power  of  their  native  doctors  lead  many  of  them  to  hide  all  sickness  in  every  con- 
ceivable way. 

BIRTHS  AND   DEATHS. 

I  had  serious  doubts  that  many  births  had  taken  place  of  which  I  had  no  notice;  but 
during  the  recent  census  I  found  the  number  given  correct,  viz: 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year . 7 

The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year 36 

The  number  of  deaths  over  the  births  show  that  these  people  ar^  rapidly  decreasing. 
But  few  of  the  old  are  in  this  showing  of  thirty -six  deaths.  Twenty-seven  were  children, 
scrofula  and  syphilitic  complaints  being  the  chief  cause  of  mortality  ;  and  at  the  present 
ratio  but  few  years  will  expire  ere  these  tribes  will  cease  to  exist.J 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

This  agency  has  hitherto  felt  the  need  of  a  good  water  supply  during  the  summer 
months;  and  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  supply  has  been  by  hauling  from  a  consider- 
able distince.  I  have,  however,  recently  had  a  well  dug,  and  have  secured  a  supply. 
Encouraged  by  this,  I  shall  at  once  sink  another,  when,  if  I  have  equal  success,  we  shall 
feel  this  want  no  longer.  I  believe  my  predecessors  tried  the  well-sinking,  but  the  sup- 
ply obtained  was  brackish  and  unfit  for  use.     I  have,  so  far,  been  more  fortunate. 

RESERVATION  SURVEYS  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

The  boundary  lines  of  this  reserve  have  been  laid  out  by  survey,  but  a  long  time  have 

ing  elapsed  since  said  survey,  the  markings  are  no  longer  to  be  found.     Forest  fires  have 

erased  them  in  many  crises;  and  as  the  whites  are  encroaching  upon  what  I  conceive  to  be 

the  southern  boundary,  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the  service  demand  a  resnrvej  of 

aid  southern  boundary. 
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TRANSPOBTING  SUPPLIES. 

All  supplies  for  this  agency  have  to  be  hauled  by  team  a  distance  of  26  miles;  a  great 
portion  of  the  roadway  b6ing  a  soft  sand  beach,  with  a  high  and  dangerous  bluff  to  pass 
over,  and  as  the  supplies  for  the  agency  invariably  reach  us  late  in  the  fall,  the  heaviest 
portion  of  our  teaming  fias  to  be  done  during  the  winter  months,  which  means  a  good 
deal  in  this  humid  climate. 

BUILDINGS  AT  AGENCY. 

The  Indian  Department,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  granted  authority  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $3,000  in  the  clearing  of  land  and  erection  of  a  portion  of  the  buildings  necessary  to 
the  forming  of  a  new  agency,  but  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  material 
necessary,  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Unit^  States  Treasury  all  save  $300  of  this 
amount,  expended  in  clearing  the  land  site.  The  site  of  the  new  agency  is  a  well-chosen 
one,  and  in  addition  to  its  other  advantages  it  decreases  our  distance  for  hauling  sup- 
plies some  9  miles,  and  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  passing  over  the  dangerous  bluff 
before  mentioned.  • 

CROPS. 

I  do  not  anticipate  a  good  root  crop  this  season,  the  drought  alone  being  against  such  a 
result,  but  the  main  cause  being  that  the  land  under  cultivation  is  worn  out.  The  same 
body  of  land  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  without  rest,  and  has  been  drained  of  its 
nutritive  powers,  and  it  would  require  a  heavier  body  of  fertilizing  matter  than  this  agency 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  command  to  sufficiently  enrich  it  to  insure  good  crops.  It  will 
therefore  be  greatly  to  advantage  when  the  new  agency  buildings  are  completed,  and 
where  a  vast  amount  of  good  land  can  be  obtained,  and  ready  for  the  plow. 

Two  acres  have  been  cleared  and  added  to  the  pftsent  tillable  land  during  the  year, 
and  which  I  have  in  potatoes'.     It  cost  much  labor  to  prepare  this  small  portion,  and  as 
the  yield  will  be  light  I  am  somewhat  disappointed.     I  have  secured  about  20  tons  of 
excellent  hay,  having  had  to  go  5  miles  to  cut  a  portion  of  it,  and  have  also  built  a  shed 
to  cover  it  until  the  fall  rains  raise  the  river  and  enable  me  to  reach  it  with  a  scow. 

STOCK. 

The  schooi  herd  have  had  an  increase  of  six  during  the  year.     Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
feed  near  the  agency,  all  save  the  milch-cows  are  pastured  on  an  extensive  prairie  9 
miles  distant,  and  immediately  in  rear  of  the  new  agency  site.     All  are  in  fine  condition. 
A  yoke  of  old  work-oxen  attached  to  this  agency,  and  no  longer  able  to  do  service,  are 
being  fattened  for  beef  for  support  of  the  boarding  school,  by  authority. 

IRREGULAR  LABOR. 

All  irregular  labor  at  this  agency  is  paid  in  supplies,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fuel 
and  fish  supply  for  the  boarding  school  has  to  be  paid  as  irregular  labor;  that  the  road 
over  the  mountain  (the  only  road  available)  needs  constant  attention,  especially  during 
the  winter  months;  that  all  freighting  and  more  or  less  hauling  of  supplies  is  done  by 
Indian  boats  and  teams,  &c.,  goes  to  show  that  a  heavy  drain  is  made  on  the  supplies. 
We  have  no  trader  here,  and  in  order  to  trade  the  Indians  have  to  go  a  distance  of  40 
miles ;  hence  wheu  work  is  needed  at  the  agency  there  is  no  lack  of  willing  hands,  and 
the  only  want  the  agent  feels  is  an  insufficiency  of  supplies  requisite  to  defray  the  expense 
of  irregular  labor,  feed  and  clothe  the  boarding  school,  and  aid  the  sick  and  indigent  of 
the  agency. 

EMPLOYES. 

My  corps  of  employ^  are  efficient  and  satisfactory.  There  have  been  three  changes 
during  the  year,  viz,  physician,  teacher,  and  cook — my  present  physcian.  Dr.  L.  C. 
Toney,  having  newly  joined,  and  appointed  by  the  Department.  My  new  teacher  and 
cook  were  acquainted  with  their  duties  prior  to  joining  me,  having  previously  filled  the 
positions  of  teacher  and  matron. 

POLICE  FORCE. 

The  Indian  police  force  at  this  agency  has  been  augmented  from  four  to  six — a  captain, 
sergeant,  and  four  privates — and  they  give  me  satisfaction.  Unlike  some  agencies,  the 
peaceful  disposition  of  these  Indians  gives  the  force  little  trouble,  and  their  duties  are 
comparatively  light. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  order  of  the  Indian  Department  that  no  "rose-colored''  statements  are  wanted, 
but  tliat  the  actual  stiite  of  affairs  only  is  needed,  would  of  iteelf  have  led  me  to  make 
a  faithfdl  report;  and  of  a  certainty  nothing  rose-colored  can  be  attributed  to  the  Indian 
as  repre5*ented.  With  the  young  under  iiistru(!tion,  however,  and  with  many  of  those 
whose  school  days  have  ended,  I  c;in  sjwak  differently.  My  monthly  reports  have  in- 
varial)ly  been  in  praise  of  the  school  and  the  deportment  of  the  scholars.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  these  Indian  children  not  only  show  a  readiness  to  learn,  but  devote  a 
deal  of  their  leisure  time  to  reading,  &c.,  and  that  the  little  ones  may  be  seen  at  all 
hours  helping  others  who  have  newly  joined  to  puzzle  out  letters,  figures,  or  small  words, 
which  to  them  no  doubt  look  so  formidable.  There  is  also  something  greatly  to  be 
admired  in  their  cheerfulness  and  in  their  relations  with  each  other;  there  is  an  entire 
al>sence  of  anything  like  s(|uabbling,  fighting,  or  bad  language.  I  fancy  few  white 
schools  could  compare  in  this  re-spect.  At  outdoor  labor,  unlike  their  elders,  they  take 
to  the  work  set  readily,  have  dei'idedly  good  judgment,  and  for  boys  and  girls  do  their 
work  well.  I  may  remark  especially  that  in  the  ctuse  of  the  girls  all  household  daties 
are  readily  taken  up  by  them;  an(\with  good  instnictors  (which  I  possess)  they  will 
make,  an(i  in  many  cases  have  made,  first-ratt  housewives. 

MISSIONS. 

We  have  no  missionary  here,  nor  none  to  visit  occasionally.  The  distance  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  the  agency  are  too  great  to  expect  it.  What  we  do  is  to  give  a  good 
moral  tone  to  our  system,  to  have  Sabbath  service,  to  dross  our  scholars  in  their  best  on 
the  Lord's  day,  to  have  some  little  luxury  prepared  for  them,  to  hold  a  singing  service, 
and  help  them  b}'  our  demeanor  and  advice. 
Very  respect  fullv,  • 

Clf  ARLB!S  WILLOUGHBY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMMissioNEK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


NlSQlTALLY  AND   S'KoKU.MISlI   AGKNCY,    Was'IIINGTON  TKRRITCyiY, 

August  20,  1885. 

Siu:  I  havi"  tht»  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fifteenth  annual  report,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  proj:reMS  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year,  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  aflairs  of  the  ag»)iu'V. 

As  has  l)»^tMi  stated  in  my  ])nn'i()us  rep(»rts,  the  principal  part  of  my  time  and  atten- 
tion iias  IxitMi  dovoted  to  s<ittling  the  Indians  under  my  charge  on  homes  of  their  own, 
with  good  and  secure  titlt^s  to  the  sam»%  and  in  educating  their  children  and  fitting 
them  for  th»»  <luti«»s  of  civilized  life.  With  these  purposes  in  view  I  have  worked 
faithfully,  and  to  sorn«^  extiuit  successfully.  During  the  past  year,  as  a  result  of  my 
labors,  ]>atiMits  have  been  issued  to  all  the  Indians  living  on  the  Nisqnally  and  Squak- 
Hon  Reservations.  The  whole  of  said  reservations  have  been  patented  to  them,  and 
the  patents  havij  been  recorded  in  the  county  auditors'  otfices  of  the  several  conoties 
in  which  the  lauds  lie.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  each  Indian's  claim  has  also  lieen 
resurveyed  and  marked  out,  the  expense  of  these  two  items  having  been  met  entirely 
by  the  in<lians  themselves  without  any  cost  whatever  to  the  Government.  Besides 
tiiis,  partly  as  a  n»sult  t)f  my  etforts,  pattMits  have  also  been  issued  to  the  Indians  on 
the  Tulalip,  the  Swin(»mish,  and  the  Lummi  Reservations.  I  have  been  extremely 
desirous  and  have  \vorke<l  lianl  to  have  patents  also  issued  to  the  Indians  on  the 
Chehalis,  the  P«i>allup,  anil  the  »S'Kol>omish  Reservations,  but  as  yet  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  it  accomplished,  though  they  are  under  way  and  I  hope  soon  to  see 
patents  granteil  to  all  of  these  also. 

TIIK   SCHOOLS 

have  been  ke])t  u]>  with  great  regularity  and  with  satisfactory  success.  There  have  been 
three  boarding  an<l  one  <lay  scrhool  kept  up  among  the  Indians  Ixdonging  to  this  agency, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  l^^O.  In  addition  to  this  near  40  children  from  this 
agency  have  been  in  attenilance  at  the  Imlian  training  school  at  Forest  Grove,  Grog. 
The  attendance  has  been  a  slight  increase  on  that  of  last  year,  bni  the  progress  made 
by  the  children  in  their  studies  has  been  much  greater  than  during  any  previous  year. 
This  has  partly  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  conse<inence  of  the  hard  times  I  mive 
been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  ]mrtly  to  the  fact 
that  we  now  begin  to  see  the  results  of  the  training  of  the  past  few  years. 
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My  observation  from  year  to  year  brings  one  fact  coDspioaonsly  into  view,  and  that 
i8  this:  That  personal  contact  and  intercourse  with  the  whites  stimulates  the  Indians 
to  more  industry,  infuses  much  more  energy  into  them,  and  brightens  them  up  very 
much.  This  is  quite  as  apparent  among  the  scholars  as  the  adults.  It  is  often 
thought  that  to  crowd  the  ludians  away  into  some  obscure  corner,  that  is  not  good 
enough  Tor  the  whites  to  make  a  living  in,  is  the  correct  thing  to  do.  I  have  charge 
of  both  reservations  that  are  remote  from  civilization  and  those  that  are  near  to 
white  settlements,  and  the  diifereuce  in  progress  in  civilization  between  the  two  is 
very  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual  observer.  Indians  are  great  imitators,  and 
tl\t\v  will  imitate  either  the  good  or  the  bad  elements  of  character  that  surround 
them.  In  the  remote  districts  it  is  often  the  case  that  many  of  the  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  arc  of  the  lower  chisses,  while  Indians  that  are  nearer  to  civilization  have 
better  o]>p(>rtiiuities  to  see  and  emulate  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad. 

The  Indians  who  live  on  the  several  reservations  under  my  charge  have  been  for 
the  past  year  quiet,  law-abiding,  and  measurably  industrious.  They  are  an  inof- 
fensive people,  aud  very  rarely  make  any  trouble  with  their  white  neighbors  or  with 
each  other. 

Of  those  belonging  to  the  tribes  under  my  jurisdiction  near  two-Hfths  live  off  from 
any  reservation.  Some  <)f  these  have  homesteads  of  their  own  ;  others  own  land  ac- 
quired by  purchase  ;  others  live  in  little  villages  near  saw-mills  in  which  they  work  ; 
while  others  roam  about,  getting  work  wherever  they  can  find  it  to  their  taste.  To 
just  what  extent  the  authority  of  the  agent  extends  over  these  classes  seems  to  be  an 
open  question.  It  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  definitely  settled,  and  would 
be  much  more  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  they  are  so  generally  quiet  and  law-abid- 
ing; also,  that  the  laws  will  ]irobably  soon  extend  over  all  classes  alike. 

THE   RESERVATIONS. 

To  <rivL'  a  more  particular  description  of  them:  The  Chehalis  Indians  live  on  a  res- 
ervation situated  on  the  Chehalis  River,  about  i?5  miles  inland.  This  reservation  was 
set  aside  by  executive  order  aud  is  not  a  treaty  reservation.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Government  is  not  under  any  treaty  obligations  to  give  patents  to  the  Indians  living 
thereon.  The  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them  in  severalty,  and  they  have  smafl 
farms,  but  there  is  no  way  for  them  to  get  patents  as  the  other  Indians  can.  During 
the  last  session  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  authorizing  the  President  to  give 
them  ])atents  for  their  homes,  but  it  failed  to  pass  and  probably  always  will.  For 
this  reason  I  have  suggested  to  the  Department  that  the  executive  order  be  so  changed 
that  the  Indians  residing  thereon  be  allowed  to  take  the  lands  they  occupy  under  the 
Indian  homestead  laws.  If  this  could  be  done  they  would  then  be  secured  in  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  their  homes.  There  has  been  a  boarding-school 
kept  up  here  during  the  past  year  averaging  about  forty  in  attendance.  The  situa- 
tion is  healthy,  and  there  has  been  less  mortality  among  them  than  any  other  tribe. 
Farming,  either  for  themselves  or  their  white  neighbors,  is  their  principal  occupation. 

THE   NISQUALLY   RESERVATION 

is  situated  on  the  Nisqiially  River,  about  5  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  waters 
of  the  sound.  These  Indians  are  also  farmers.  As  has  been  before  stated,  they  have 
received  their  patents  during  the  past  year.  There  are  no  white  employes  or  schools 
on  this  reservation,  but  the  Indians  send  their  children  to  the  Chehalis  and  the  Puy- 
allu]>  scdiools.  They  have  their  own  tribunals,  make  and  execute  their  own  laws,  and 
ni.^nage  their  own  aflairs  quite  independently.  About  once  in  three  months  the  agent 
visits  them  and  gives  such  advice,  encouragement,  and  assistance  as  they  need. 
They,  as  well  as  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  arc  self-supporting. 

THK    PUYALLUP 

is  much  the  largest  aud  most  important  reservation  in  this  agency.  On  it  is  located 
the  lH'ad(iuarters  of  the  consolidated  agency.  It  is  situated  on  the  Puyallup  River 
and  C<»mmeri(;ement  Bay.  and  is  near  to  and  adjoining  the  city  of  Tacoma.  It  has 
about  7  miles  of  railroad  running  through  it.  There  is  on  it  a  large  body  of  ex- 
cellent laud,  which  excites  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  Their 
proximity  to  enterprising  and  wide-awake  white  men  has  its  beneficial  infiuence  on 
them,  and  they  are  far  in  advance  of  any  other  Indians  on  Puget  Sound  or  in  the 
Tt^Titory.  Tlieir  example  is  very  beneficial  on  the  other  tribes.  The  Government 
school  here  numbers  eighty  scholars,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  white 
school  in  the  vicinity,  of  similar  age,  in  advancement  and  scholarship.  These  In- 
dians have  certificates  of  allotment  but  as  yet  r.o  patents  to  their  land.  Great  oppo- 
sition has  been,  and  still  is  being,   made  by  outside  parties  to  the  issuing  of  their 
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patents;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  it  except  that  others  want  it.  Every  motive  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  would  argue  in  favor  of  their  immediate  issne.  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  and  very  important  that  they  should  soon  be  issued,  so  that  they 
will  feel  more  security  and  confidence  in  making  improvements  on  their  farms. 
There  are  two  churches  here,  the  one  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Presbyterian. 
Services  are  held  regularly  every  Sabbath  in  ]H»th  with  good  attendance.  An  Indian 
minister,  under  the  charge  of  white  missionaries,  officiates  in  each.  The  Indians 
are  iucreasiug  in  property  and  have  many  attractive  and  desirable  homes. 

THE   S'KOKOMISfl   RESERVATION 

is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  S'Kokomivh  River,  and  borders  on  it  and  the  waters 
of  Hood's  Canal.  It  is  a  small  reservation  and  contains  much  waste  land.  There  is 
a  boarding-school  here,  which  has  averaged  about  forty  scholars.  These  Indians 
have  not  received  their  patents  yet,  but  probably  will  soon,  as  the  delay  has  been 
unavoidable  and  the  causes  have  now  been  removed. 

Belonging  to  this  sub-agency  is  also  the  S'Klalltftm  tribe,  which  live  almost  entirt^Iy 
off  from  the  reservation  and  at  a  long  distance  therefrom.  They  have  quite  a  settle- 
ment  near  Dunginess,  on  land  acquired  by  purchase,  at  which  place  a  day-school  has 
been  sustained  lor  several  years  past  with  fair  success.  For  the  past  year  the  attend- 
ance has  averaged  about  twenty  scholars.  The  ageAt  has  heretofore  exercised  the 
same  jurisdiction  over  them  that  he  has  done  over  Indians  living  on  the  several  reser- 
vations. The  old  and  powerful  head  chief,  who  has  held  his  othce  for  many  years, 
and  has  been  of  great  service  in  sustaining  the  school  and  in  reforming  his  people, 
has  recently  died.     The  tribe  will  seriously  feel  his  loss. 

THE   SQUAKSON   RESERVATION 

comprises  the  whole  of  a  small  island  of  the  same  name.  The  land  is  only  second 
class  and  is  heavily  timbered,  so  that  but  little  farming  has  been  done  on  it  as  yet. 
Now  that  they  have  their  patents  and  can  cut  and  sell  the  timber,  they  are  clearing 
up  some  of  the  land  and  improving  their  homes.  There  are  no  white  employds  here, 
and  the  tribe  manage  their  own  affairs  much  the  same  as  do  the  Nisqually  Indians. 
Their  children  attend  the  S'Kokomish  and  Chehalis  schools. 

SANITARY. 

During  the  last  fall  and  winter  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  and  considerable 
mortality,  especially  among  the  Puyallup  Indians,  but  during  the  spring  and  summer 
the  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  fairly  good.  The  t\^o  physicians  of- this  agency 
happen  to  both  belong  to  the  homeopathic  school,  and  seem  to  have  hail  very  good 
success  in  the  schools.  The  adult  Indians,  many  of  th<  in,  seem  to  think  that  the  med- 
icine is  too  weak  for  them,  and  do  not  take  so  kindly  to  the  little  pills ;  they,  however, 
have  had  more  couHdence  in  it  this  year  than  they  did  the  year  bifore. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  built  at  the  agency  a  good  and  comfortable 
dwelling  for  the  agent,  a  new  and  convenient  otlice  and  court-room,  a  commodions 
and  secure  jail,  a  new  barn  60  by  70  feet,  and  repairs  to  the  boarding- school  build- 
ings ;  also,  an  orchard  of  DOO  fruit  trees  has  been  si't  out.  • 

At  the  Chehalis  school  a  good  warehouse  has  been  comjileted  and  4r>0  fruit  trees 
have  been  set  out,  besides  general  repairs  on  the  other  buildings. 

At  the  S'Kokomish  school  there  has  been  erected  and  completed  an  addition  to  the 
boys'  dormitory,  also  a  new  schoolroom  for  the  ab.sistant  teacher.  Here  loO  fruit 
trees  have  l>een  set  out. 

It  takes  constant  work  and  some  expeuhc  to  kee)>  things  up  about  an  agency,  bat 
the  various  school  buildings  and  farms  are  all  in  a  fair  conditit)n. 

While,  as  everywhere  in  the  Indian  service,  there  has  been  much  to  annoy,  perplex, 
and  discourage,  there  has  also  been  some  compensation  during  the  i»ast  year  in  the 
progress  and  advancement  made  by  the  hxlians  belonging  to  this  agency.  1  hope 
that  they  will  still  continue  to  advance  and  inij>rove  under  the  kind  and  fosterini^ 
care  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  blessing  ot  an  All-wise  Ruler  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  and  a  real  addition  to  the  body  politic. 

Venr  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  EELLS, 
United  JStates  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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TuLAiJP  Agency    Tulalip  JVash.^  Attgu8t  25,  1885. 

Sir:  III  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  July  1, 
IbSiy,  I  have  the  honor  to  forwanl  this  my  third  annual  report,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
hv  able  to  state  that  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  been  contented,  their  im- 
proveineut  steady,  and  that  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

This  agency  comj)ri8es  live  dilTerent  reservations,  which  are  described  as  follows  : 
The  Tnlalip  Reservation,  located  35  miles  north  <»f  Seattle,  contains  a  population  of 
4G7  and  an  area  of  ii*2.490  square  acres. 

The  Swinomish  Reservation,  situated  25  miles  north  of  Tnlalip  Reservation,  with  a 
population  of  2'22  and  an  area  of  7,195  square  acres. 

The  Lumuii  Reservation,  located  75  miles  north  of  Tulalip,  containing  a  population 
of  284  an<l  an  area  of  12,IU2  stjuare  acres. 

The  Madison  Reservation,  situated  50  miles  south  of  Tulalip,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  142  and  an  area  of  7,284  square  acres. 

The  iMuckleshoot  Reservation, 70  miles  south  of  Tulalip,  containing  a  population  of 
85  and  an  area  of  3,307  square  acres. 

FARMING,   AGRICULTURE,  ETC. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  upon  these  reservations  at  1,000; 
of  this  amount  90  acres  have  been  broken  during  the  past  year.  The  Indian  farming 
this  year  may  be  considered  encouraging.  The  season  has  been  favorable  and  the 
yield  all  thatcould  be  anticipated.  The  statistical  report  shows  a  yield  of  400  bushels 
of  wheat,  9,090  bushels  of  oats,  9,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  500  bushels  of  turnips,  400 
bushels  of  onions,  40  bushels  of  beans,  and  300  bushels  of  other  vegetables.  These 
Indians  have  also  made  1,200  pouudsof  good,  marketable  butter,  and  have  made  and 
stored  in  barns  for  winter  use  1,500  tons  of  hay.  They  own  and  provide  for  1,100 
head  of  cattle,  1,000  head  of.  swine,  800  sheep,  590  horses,  and  3,000  domestic  fowls. 

The  timber  on  the  reservations  has  furnished  them  quite  a  source  of  revenue,  as 
they  have  cut  during  the  year  3,000  cords  of  fire-wood,  for  which  they  receive  $2.50 
per  cord.  Many  of  the  young  men  tind  remunerative  employment  in  the  saw-mills 
and  logging  camps,  ami  others  work  for  the  farmers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  reservations.  This  is  very  beneticial  to  them,  as  they  learn  to  work  and  acquire 
habits  of  industry  and  economy. 

SURVEY   6f    reservations. 

Duriuij  the  ])avSt  year  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Tulalip  Reservation  have  been  re- 
marked, and  the  Madison  and  Miickleshoot  Reservations  have  been  surveyed.  This 
was  done  by  one  survej'or,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  at  an  expense  of  $200. 
This  work  was  much  needed,  as  the  original  lines  of  survey  were  almost  altogether 
destroyed  by  forest  lires,  &c.  The  completion  of  this  survey  will  cause  much  trouble 
to  1»«^  avoided  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  who  are  locating  on  lauds  adjaceut 
to  the  reservations.  It  will  also  enable  the  Indians  on  the  Madison  and  Muckleshoot 
to  select  their  allotments  understandingly  and  without  disputes  among  themselves. 

improvements. 

Among  the  improvements  completed  during  the  year  was  the  construction  of  a  good, 
substantial  bridge  across  the  creek  between  the  agency  and  school  buildings.  This 
bridge  is  112  feet  long  and  24  feet  high,  and  is  built  of  framed  timber  sawed  in  the 
agency  mill.  Water  has  been  conducted  to  the  school  buildings  through  iron  pipes 
from  a  spring  about  1,000  feet  back  of  the  buildings. 

At  the  agency  a  tower  has  been  built  52  feet  high,  to  which  water  is  raised  to  a 
large  tank  built  thereon,  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  with  buckets  attached  thereto, 
on  the,  principle  of  a  chain-pump,  which  is  worked  by  a  7-foot  water-wheel.  The 
water  from  this  tank  has  sufficient  fall  to  reach  all  the  Government  buildings,  fur- 
nishing an  al)undaut  supply  of  water,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  employes 
and  a  protection  to  the  buildings  against  tire.  No  new  Government  buildings  have 
been  erected  during  the  year,  but  as  the  buildings  here  are  mostly  old  ones  the  amount 
of  repairing  done  has  been  considerable. 

employ^.s. 

The  employes  allo'ved  this  agency  consist  of  a  physician,  clerk,  millwright, 
farmer,  and  sawyer.  The  ])hysiciau  attends  to  the  sick  of  the  five  reservations;  the 
clerk  does  the  clerical  work  iu  this  office ;  the  millwright  keeps  the  saw-mill  in  repair 
and  does  all  the  carpenter  work  and  general  repair  around  the  agency ;  the  sawyer, 
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who  is  a  half-breed,  ruDs  the  saw-mill  and  does  the  blacksmith  work;  the  farmer, 
who  is  located  at  the  Swinomish  Reservation,  instructs  those  Indians  in  fiumlDg, 
and  does  all  else  in  his  power  to  advance  their  general  welfare. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  consists  of  one  captain  and  ten  privates,  seven  of  which  are  lo- 
cated at  this  agency  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  reservations  ;  thoy  are  an  excellent 
body  of  trustworthy  men,  are  reliable  and  attentive  to  duty,  and  exercise  a  good  in- 
fluence over  the  remainder  of  the  Indians. 

EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  and  agricultural  boarding-school,  situated  one  mile  from  Tulalip 
Agency,  iK  supported  by  the  Government  under  contract  between  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions,  and  is  under  the 
cure  and  viatchful  attention  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  This  school  has  been  conducted 
in  an  able  and  efficient  manner.  The  children  are  well  fed,  warmly  and  ne4itly 
clothed,  and  receive  every  attention  necessary  to  promote  their  moral,  iutelleciaai  and 
phyKical  advancement,  for  the  small  sum  of  $25  per  quarter.  The  teachers  are  well 
qualified  for  their  positions,  and  discharge  their  duties  with  a  zeal  that  is  bixhiy 
commendable.  School  has  been  maintained  twelve  months  during  the  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  96;  the  largest  attendance  of  the  year  was  during  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  average  was  104. 

This  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  separate  in  every  respect,  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  The  boys  are  taught  type-setting,  attending  to  live 
stock,  baking,  carpenter  work,  farming,  and  gardening.  The  progress  made  by  them 
in  their  studies  has  been  very  satisfactory  ;  many  of  them  write  a  good  hand  and  are 
well  advanced  in  their  other  studies.  The  girls  are  taught  to  do  house- work,  such  as 
washing,  ironing,  mending  clothes,  cutting  out  and  making  garments,  canning  fruit, 
and  difl'erent  kinds  of  needle  and  fane v  work.  Their  progress  is  commendable,  and 
many  of  them  do  excellent  work  with  the  sewing  machine  and  are  quite  expert  in 
needle-work.  They  have  made  rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  and  their  apartments 
are  models  of  neatness  and  good  order. 
Verv  respectfullv, 

PATRICK  BUCKLEY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  ("OMMISSIOXKR  OF   INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


Yakama  Agency,  Fort  Simcor,  Wash., 

Augutt  25,  1885. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  retpiirenients  and  customs  of  the  Department,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  as  uiy  third  and  last  annual  report  as  the  national 
agent  for  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  I  boing  now  under  suspension  from  said  oftice. 

REQIIIRKMKNTS   Ol'   AN   ANNUAL  REPORT. 

As  a  general  rule  so  little  change  takes  ))lace  among  the  Indians,  and  oo  any  roeer- 
vation  in  on(;  year,  that  when  an  agent  in  an  annual  report  has  fully  and  carefully 
described  the  geography,  topogra]>hy,  area,  productions,  progress,  habits,  customs, 
religion,  government,  schools,  civilization,  )K)liee,  needed  legislation,  i&c.,  economy 
of  time,  labor,  expense  of  printing,  Siv.,  would  recjuire  that  a  reference  to  such  items 
in  succeeding  annual  mports,  with  a  brief  statement  of  any  change,  if  any,  in  each, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  in(]uirer  after  knowledge  on  any  point  mentioned, 
especially  as  incmirers  af(<'r  the  kind  of  knowledge  contained  in  annual  reports  of 
Indian  agents  are  very  few  an^l  far  between.  But  by  your  circular  letter  of^  July  1, 
IB'So,  agents  are  reqnire<l  to  write  a  full  re{»ort  de  novo,  as  though  making  his  report 
for  the  first  time.  This  requires  a  large  amount  of  useless  and  expensive  labor.  But 
the  really  useful,  and  econ(miy  in  the  use  of  money  and  labor,  are  not  governmental 
virtues. 

THE   YAKAMA    RKSKRVATION 

is  situated  east  of  and  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cascade  range  of  mouutains;  la 
bounded  on  the.  ejist  and  part  of  the  north  for  10  miles  by  the  Yakama  River,  on  the 
north  by  the  Ahtanum  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Yakama,  for  about  20  miles,  and  on 
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the  balance  of  the  north  boundary  for  about  20  miles,  by  a  treaty-prescribed  bound- 
ary ;  <ni  tho  west  by  a  trontv-pn'mcribod  boundary  for  about  40  miles,  and  on  tho  south 
by  a  tieaiyi>ie."jcnucil  bouudaiy  iov  aboat  00  uiile.i.  That  portion  of  the  boundary 
prescribed  by  the  treaty  has  never  been  properly  surveyed  and  marked,  and  conse- 
quently is  the  source  of  much  trouble,  as  it  is  through  a  mountainous  region,  finely 
adapted  for  sheep  pasturage,  and  sheep  herders  around  said  boundary  a^'e  constantly 
trespassing  over  the  boundary  with  their  flocks,  and  when  warned  off  by  the  Indian 
police  either  plea<l  ignorance  of  the  boundary  or  deny  being  on  the  reservation.  I 
have  freciuently  called. attention  of  the  Department  to  the  importance  of  ha\inj^  said 
boundary  definitely  located  and  plainly  marked,  but  without  any  effect.  This  reser- 
vation contains  about  800,000  acres  of  land,  near  250,000  acres  of  which  is  agricolbural 
land  of  the  best  quality.  That  portion  of  the  reservation  not  arable  is  broken,  hilly, 
and  mountainous ;  but  nearly  all  of  it  is  excellent  for  pasturage,  and  much  of  it  is 
covered  with  valuable  timber,  aud  coal  has  been  discovered  in  the  mountains,  but  no 
vein  has  been  opened.     The  reservation  is  well  watered. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  can  always  be  depended  on  for  good  or  average  crops  when  the 
ground  is  properly  prepared  and  the  seed  sown  at  the  right  time.  Also  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  and  beets  never  fail  to  give  paying  crops  when  proper  attention  is  given 
to  cultivation.  Apples,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  fruits  seldom  fail.  Peach  and  grape 
cro])8  so  often  succeed  that  it  pays  to  cultivate  them.  All  small  fruits,  such  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  and  currants,  may  always  be  depended 
on  with  certainty  if  properly  cultivated.  Melons,  pumpkins,  and  squashes  are  also 
sure  cro|)s  if  rightly  cultivated.     Corn  will  not  pay  to  be  raised  except  for  table  use. 

AMOUNT   OF   CROPS  THIS  YEAR. 

« 

The  season  here  has  been  earlier  aud  drier  than  usual,  but  crops  of  all  kinds  aver- 
age up  well.  There  was  thrashed  aud  stored  away  of  grain  raised  on  the  agency 
farm  1,475  bushels  of  wheat,  92^  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,375  bushels  of  barley.  There 
was  cnt  and  put  up  of  hay  for  Department  stock  370  tons.  The  Indians  of  this  reser- 
vatior)  have  not  yet  got  all  their  grain  thrashed;  but  up  to  the  present  date  they 
have  thrashed  an<l  stored  away  35,000  bushels  of  wheat,  15,000  bushels  of  oats,  and 
5,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  abont  one-third  of  their  grain  yet  remains  unthrashed. 
They  have  mowed  and  put  up  about  25,000  tons  of  hay.  The  root  crops  being  still  in 
the  ground  can  only  be  estimated.  On  the  agency  farm  there  is  about  1,300  bushels 
of  potatoes,  600  bushels  of  carrots,  200  bushels  of  turnips,  300  head  of  cabbages,  5 
tons  of  pumpkins,  and  about  15  bushels  of  beans.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation 
have  about  12,000  bushels  of  potatoes  250  bushels  of  carrots,  1,000  bushels  of  turnips, 
8,000  head  of  cabbages,  and  4,000  pumpkins,  melons,  aud  squashes. 

IMPROVEMENTS   MADE. 

1  have  had  a  new  building  constructed  for  the  agency  and  clerk's  office,  convenient 
and  commodious;  also,  a  building  for  the  residence  of  Indian  employes,  sufficient  for 
two  families;  also,  a  large  and  commodious  blacksmith  shop.  Had  three  of  the  old 
military  buildings  fitted  up  for  carpenter,  wagon  and  plow  maker's  and  harness  shops; 
and  the  old  military  buildings  that  for  many  years  had  been  used  as  carpenter,  wagon 
and  plo\v-n»aker's  and  blacksmith  shops,  which  stood  conspicuously  near  the  boarding- 
house,  and  partly  between  it  and  the  school-house  and  partly  on  the  school  campus, 
I  had  torn  down  aud  removed  and  a  [>aling  fence  put  around  the  school  campus 
inclosing  the,  school-house,  dormitory  an«l  hospital  for  the  boys.  I  have  also  had  con- 
structed a  commodious  residence  for  the  school  superintendent  and  family,  and  had  it 
inclosed  with  a  paling  fence,  and  all  paling  fences  about  the  agency  painted  or  white- 
washed. I  also  had  a  large  aud  commodious  butcher  shop  constructed  and  properly 
fitte<i  up  with  appliances  for  handling  beef  animals,  and  at  a  convenient  place  for 
water,  and  where  it  will  not  be  a  nuisance  as  the  old  one  was.  I  also  had  a  large  and 
commodious  addition  to  the  boarding-house  constructed,  to  include  a  kitchen  and  an 
addition  to  rhe  old  dining-room,  and  a  large  and  commodious  stoned  walled  cellar  con- 
structed under  said  addition,  and  water  from  a  large  spring  brought  by  pipes  under- 
ground into  a  tank  in  said  cellar,  from  whence  water  is  taken  up  by  a  hand  pump 
into  the  kitchen  above  for  culinary  ])urposes.  A  portion  of  the  water  from  the  tank  in 
the  cfllar  runs  into  a  convenient  milk  or  dniry  house  partitioned  off  in  a  corner  of 
the  cellar,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  water  from  said  t.auk  is  conducted  by  a  pipe 
into  a  new  and  very  commodious  and  convenient  laundry  building  adjoining  the 
kitchen,  affording  a  copious  supply  of  water  for  said  laundry  and  for  a  bath-room 
for  the  girls  partitioned  off  in  a  corner  of  the  laundry,  wherein  also  is  a  25-foot 
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wash-stand  or  trough  with  wash-basins,  towels,  looking-glasses,  &c.,  for  the  morn- 
ing washing,  combing,  toilet,  &c.,  of  the  Indian  school-girls.  The  large  stove  in 
the  binudr\  keeps  the  room  comfortable  in  cold  weather.  Said  addition  to  the  board- 
ing-honse  building  being  two  stories  high  above  the  cellar,  affords  a  large  room 
or  ball  above  the  Kitchen  and  a  ])art  of  the  dining-room  for  a  clothes-dryinff  room, 
into  which  a  stairway  leads  from  the  laundry.  I  also  had  a  convenient  uiess-kitchen 
and  dining-room  built  adjoining  the  boarding  house  dining-room,  and  a  well  dug 
adjoining  the  same,  walled,  platformed,  and  pump  put  in  it.  The  campus  for  the 
school-girls,  adjoining  and  partly  including  the  boarding-huuse,  much  enlarged, 
cleared  oft'  an  old  out-door  cellar  and  root-bouse  and  had  a  high  board  fence  pat  around 
it,  which  is  very  necessary  to  guard  and  prevent  illicit  intercourse  between  girls  and 
boys,  for  which  they  have  an  inordinate  fondness,  so  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  virtue  "  at  an  Indian  boarding-scbocd.  I  had  a  large  wood  and  tool  hoase  for 
the  school  constructed  near  the  school  building,  and  a  large  and  commodious  wrwd- 
shed  for  the  boarding-house,  and  thiee  convenient  privies  for  the  use  of  the  school 
children  and  plank  walks  to  the  same.  I  had  a  well  dug,  walled,  and  platformed, 
and  a  pump  put  in  it,  at  the  superintendent's  house.  I  had  plank  side-walks  con- 
structed around  the  agency  square,  passing  in  front  of  dwellings,  office,  shops,  and 
boarding-house  ;  also,  a  plank  walk  from  the  boarding-house  to  the  school-house  and 
to  the  boys'  dormitory. 

I  had  broad  up])er  and  lower  piazzas  constructed  on  the  main  west  front  of  the 
boarding-house  108  feet  in  length,  and  a  lower  piazza  on  the  north  front  of  the  boanl- 
ing-house  133  feet  long,  these  being  the  lengths  of  said  two  fronts  ;  also  a  broa<l  covered 
piazza  on  the  back  or  inner  sides  of  the  boarding-house  buildings.  I  had  a  commo- 
dious dormitory  room  sutticiently  large  for  ten  beds,  for  twenty  of  the  smallest  school 
boys,  partitioned  oft*  above  the  dining-room  of  the  boarding-house;  entrance  to  thi» 
room  is  by  a  door  and  stairway  up  from  the  piazza  on  the  north  side.  These  little 
fellows  sleej)  there  that  they  may  be  under  the  motherly  care  of  the  matron  and  fe- 
male teachers.  Also  a  number  of  other  improvements  jn  and  about  the  boarding-house. 
I  also  had  a  large  shed  built  to  shelter  wagons,  plows,  &c.,  and  had  an  additional 
grape  arbor  constructed  in  front  of  the  agent's  residence  35  feet  long. 

OTHER  BUILDINGS  NEEDED. 

Two  other  buildings  and  improvements  are  needed  here.  One  is  a  conimodioas 
bake-house  with  a  large  bake- oven  in  it.  The  other  is  a  strong,  convenient  prison- 
house  with  about  ftve  cells  in  it,  the  building  being  sufficiently  large  so  as  to  include 
a  comfortable  dwelling-house  for  a  resident  Indian  policeman  with  his  family.  Both 
these  improvements  are  much  needed.  The  baking  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  school 
pupils  on  a  common  cooking-stove  requires  to  be  done  daily,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  cook;  and  this  daily  warm  and  fresh  bread  is  not  near  so  healthy 
for  the  children  as  cold  bread  baked  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  old  military 
prison-house  now  in  use  here  is  badly  planned  and  very  inconvenient  and  without 
cells;  is  old  and  dilapidated  and  unsafe,  and  stands  in  the  boarding-house  campus, 
an  unsightl}'  nuisance,  which  ought  to  be  torn  down  and  removed  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  dispensed  with.  Said  two  buildings  were  planned  by  me,  and  included  among 
the  improvements  intended  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  four  ytanf  Urm 
allowed  me  here  by  law  ;  but  that  term  having  been  cut  short  by  suspension  from 
office  through  the  procurement  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  must 
leave  said  two  necessary  improvements  to  my  successor,  should  he  desire  to  indulge 
his  taste  in  bettering  things  here. 

MILL8. 

When  I  took  charge  here,  October  1,  18«2, 1  found  two  mills  on  this  reservation,  vii, 
a  grist-mill  run  by  the  waters  of  the  Sinicoe  Creek,  seven  miles  northwest  of  this 
agency.  It  was  built  about  twenty-live  years  ago,  not  with  reference  to  pt*rmaneDcy 
and  durability,  and  consecpiently  the  building,  dam,  fore-bay,  «S:c.  have  become  ninch 
dilapidated  and  require  frequent  repairs  to  keep  the  mill  in  serviceable  order.  This 
mill  is  located  near  the  foot-hills  and  outer  edge  of  this  great  valley.  The  Indians 
residing  at  the  lower  end  of  this  valley  oi»  the  rich  lands  of  the  Lattas  have  to  come 
40  miles  and  more  to  mill.  The  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are 
very  desirous  of  having  this  mill  moved  and  rebuilt  at  a  more  central  site.  I  had  an 
irrigating  ditch  <lug  during  the  last  of  spring  and  summer,  with  reference  to  its  use 
also  as  a  mill  race,  some  three  miles  east  of  this  agenc^^  the  water  to  be  taken  firom 
the  Toppenish  ("reek.  i 

The  other  mill  was  a  steam  saw  mill  situated  In  a  little  valley  about  fourteen  miles 
south  of  this  agency.  It  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago,  old  style,  and  had  become 
much  worn  and  dilapidated;  but  by  patching  up  was  still  capable  of  good  service. 
Soon  after  having  it  repaired  up  and  started  in  April  last  it  caught  fire  In  some  way 
after  night  and  was  burned  down,  as  was  fully  reported  by  a  special  report  at  the  time. 
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This  loss  of  the  saw-mill  was  a  real  misfortune  to  the  IndiaDS  and  this  agency.  Many 
of  the  Indians  had,  during  the  previous  winter,  cut  and  hauled  to  the  mill  abundant 
8n]»plie8  of  saw-logs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lumber  for  building  houses,  bams, 
fences,  &c.  Other  Indians  had  cut  and  hauled  a  large  number  of  saw-logs  and  sold 
the  same  to  the  Department.  These  logs  had  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  me  for  the 
jMirposo  (»f  needed  buildings  and  repairs  in  and  about  the  agency,  and  of  supplying 
the  sliops  with  needed  lumber.  .  These  wants  of  both  the  Indians  and  of  this  agency 
will  have  to  go  unsupplied  till  a  new  saw-mill  can  be  obtained.  I  have  appliea  and 
estimated  for  a  portable  steam  saw-mill.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  mill  that  would  be  of 
most  utility  here,  as  it  could  be  used  at  the  site  of  the  burnt  saw-mill  to  saw  up  the 
large  su])ply  of  logs  there,  and  then  moved  to  where  the  timber. is  more  accessible. 
(See  my  last  annual  report,  p.  176,  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for  1884.) 

AGENCY  OR  SCHOOL  FARM. 

The  land  heretofore  cultivated  and  farmed  for  the  support  of  the  boarding-school 
here  was,  with  the  ex(;eptioiis  of  the  orchards  and  school  gardens  at  and  adjoining  the 
Agency,  in  three  detached  parcels  al)out  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  each,  the  nearest 
parcel  being  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  the  agency  and  the  most  distant 
about  six  miles  away.  I  have  been  desirous  of  concentrating  these  Department  farm- 
ing lands  into  one  body,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  agency,  that  the  older  school  boys 
could  be  conveniently  used  in  cultivating  it.  The  oiistacle  to  this  desired  end  has  been 
two  Imlian  farms  and  claims  adjoining  the  body  of  agency  farming  land  nearest  the 
agency  ;  oue  of  these  was  held  by  an  Indian,  the  other  by  a  half-breed.  I  succeeded 
in  trading  with  the  Indian  for  his  claim  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  swapping  improved 
lands  for  his  and  paying  him  in  cattle  and  lumber  for  his  buildings.  But  I  have  been 
unable  to  effect  a  trade  with  the  half-breed,  as  he  asks  an  unreasonable  price  for  the 
improvements  on  his  claim,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  put  there  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  years  ago.  He,  of  course,  has  no  title  to  the  land  ;  he  purchased 
the  improvements  on  it  about  two  years  ago  of  an  Indian  woman  who  got  the  same 
by  inheritance,  and  he  got  the  same  of  her  for  about  $100  in  trade,  and  he  has  since 
then  put  up  a  small  barn  worth  $100  or  $125,  and  he  asks  over  $1,500  for  all.  If  this 
claim  couhl  be  had  it  would  square  out  an  agency  or  school  farm  of  about  500  acres 
of  excellent  agricultural  land,  all  in  one  body,  as  near  as  such  land  can  be  had  to  the 
agency.     This  ought  to  be  done. 

EDUCATION,  SCHOOUNG  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  common-school  education  of  white  children  is  very  different  from  that  required 
by  Indian  children.  White  children  acquire  from  their  parents  and  home  surround- 
ings a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  of  the  industrial  arts  sufficient  to  en- 
able each  to  obtain  an  honest  living  and  to  compete  for  wealth,  and  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Christianity  or  morality  to  place  each  above  injurious  superstition,  so 
that  such  children  only  go  to  school,  as  a  general  rule,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  a  common-school  education.  But  Indian  children,  as  a  general  rule,  can 
acquire  nothing  from  their  ]>areut8  and  home  surroundings  but  their  barbaric  lan- 
guage, their  rude  and  uncertain  methods  of  obtaining  a  bare  subsistence,  and  their  in- 
jurious su]>erstitions.  They  come  to  school  to  learn  the  English  language,  to  learn 
the  common  school  branches  of  education,  to  leaiii  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
necessary  civilized  industries  for  obtaining  a  living,  and  of  making  a  comfortable 
home,  and  to  learn  Christianity  or  morality  sufficient  to  place  them  above  the  injuri- 
ous superstitions  of  their  parents.  For  these  reasons  it  is  much  more  difficult  and 
laborious  to  teach  an  Indian  than  a  white  school.  A  class  of  a  dozen  Indian  pupils 
is  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  profitably  of  the  most  industrious  and  compe- 
tent teacher  each  day  during  school  hours,  for  the  reason  that  each  pupil  must  be 
exainiiied  and  drilled  separately  at  each  step  to  see  that  he  or  she  has  acquitted  cor- 
rectly each  iilea  and  instruction,  as  intended  to  be  conveyed,  or  otherwise. their  prog 
rehs  will  be  very  slow.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  virtue  and  progress 
in  civilization  of  Indian  pupils,  that  they  be  constantly  under  the  watchful  eye  of'x 
one  or  more  of  their  instructors,  both  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  as  their  natural  and 
inherited  m  ^ral  and  intellectual  faculties,  being  low  and  weak  and  their  animal 
passions  predominate,  the  desire  to  gratify  their  animal  propensities  is  very  strong 
in  botli  sexes,  so  much  so  that  the  utmost  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  prevent  crimi- 
nal indulgence  ;  and,  as  before  stated,  ^'eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  virtue,"  also 
of  i»rogress,  at  an  Indian  boarding-school. 

INDIAN   PUPILS,    now   OBTAINED,    OPPOSITION,   ETC. 

A  majority  of  the  Indian  parents  of  the  pupils  who  attended  school  here  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  freely  and  voluntarily  sent  their  children,  and  were  glad  to  have  them 
educated  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  good  whites.     But  a  large  number  of  the  Indian 
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parentA  whose  children  Attended  only  sent  them  because  they  knew  they  woald  have 
to  do  so  or  leave  the  reservation,  and  tims  ^et  out  of  luy  jnrisdiction.  When  anv 
Indian  parents  failed  to  send  their  children  after  I  had  nent  word  to  them  to  do  so,  1 
sent  the  Indian  police  after  the  children,  with  orders  that  if  parents  hid  or  attonipted 
to  forcibly  prevent  the  bringing  of  the  children  to  bring  snch  parents  to  me;  when 
If  they  conld  famish  no  reasonable  excuse  for  their  conduct  they  were  puniahed  by 
fine,  or  imprisonment  and  labor. 

The  class  of  Indians  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  school  are  those  who  Are 
untouched  by  civilization  and  opposed  to  everything  that  looks  that  way.  The  great 
body  of  such  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  remain  off  this  reservation,  but  a  por- 
tion of  them  have  homes,  or  rather  hovels,  on  the  reservation.  The  chief  of  the  mnet 
refractory  band  of  these  is  Cotiahan  (Co-ti-a-hau).  He  has  a  boy  of  about  ten  yeara, 
and  there  were  nine  children  of  school  age  belonging  to  other  members  of  his  band. 

In  the  early  part  of  1884  I  sent  word  to  these  people  to  send  their  children  to  school 
Cotiahan  returned  answer  that  they  conld  teach  their  own  children  all  they  wanted 
them  to  know,  and  that  they  did  not  want  them  to  leave  off  their  old  ways  and  take  the 
wh^ite  man's  wa^s.  His  people  said  Cotiahan's  talk  was  good,  and  they  would  send 
none  of  their  children,  unless  he  sent  his  boy.  I  then  sent  my  police  with  orders  to 
gather  up  all  children  of  school  age,  and  bring  them  to  school,  and  if  they  could  not 
get  the  children  to  bring  Cotiahan.  The  police <coiild  find  none  of  their  children  of 
school  age,  and  the  parents  refused  to  tell  where  thoy  had  them  hid.  So  Cotiahan 
WM  arrested  and  brought  here  a  prisoner.  I  told  him  he  could  take  his  choice  either 
to  remain  here  in  the  fool's  school  or  have  his  boy  come  and  attend  the  wisdom  school. 
He  answered,  he  would  not  permit  his  boy  to  come  to  school.  So  I  liad  him  taken  to  the 
blacksmith  shop,  and  aheavy  chain  si^curely  attached  to  his  leg,  and  put  him  to  sawing 
wood,  and  told  him  if  he  refused  to  work,  he  would  be  tied  to  a  tree  and  whipped. 
He  went  to  work  sullenly,  and  was  locked  up  in  prison  of  nights.  I  told  him  that 
was  the  discipline  of  thefooPs  school  of  experience  in  which  he  would  take  lessons  till 
his  boy  came.  Every  few  days  some  of  his  people,  20  miles  distant,  would  come  to 
see  how  he  was  getting  along.  He  stood  this  for  about  two  weeks  then  sent  word  lo 
his  wife  to  bring  in  their  boy,  which  she  speedily  did.  I  at  once  set  Cotiahan  at  lib- 
erty and  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  never  need  any  more  lessons  in  the  fool's  school ; 
he  grinned  a  ghastly  smile  and  went  home  with  his  wife.  His  boy,  after  being  sheared, 
scrubbed,  and  dressed  up,  proved  to  be  a  bright  fellow ;  learned  rapidly  and  became 
much  attached  to  the  school.  All  the  children  of  scUool  age  belonging  to  the  band  of 
Cotiahan  came  in  soon  after  his  boy  did,  and  all  got  along  well  until  the  vacation  of 
1884,  when  they,  with  all  other  Indian  pupils,  returned  to  their  parents. 

In  the  mean  time  this  agency  was  visited  by  Major  McMurray,  of  the  Army,  as 
more  fully  set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report.  (See  rei>ort  of  Commissioner  on 
Indian  Affairs  for  1884,  p.  184,  '^  Conflict  of  Departments.")  In  his  clandestine  coun- 
cil with  Cotiahan's  band,  as  therein  stated,  he  told  them  among  other  things  that 
I  had  no  authority  or  right  to  compel  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  that 
it  was  wholly  optional  with  them  to  fwnd  their  children  or  not.  His  speech,  or, 
rather,  speeches,  pleased  them  so  well  that  they  at  once  renounced  my  authority 
over  them,  and  transferred  their  allegiance  from  me  to  McMurray  as  their  tyht^ 
and  agent. 

Not  having  had  a  leave  of  absence  from  duty  during  twelve  years  in  the  Indian 
service,  I  obtained  one  of  sixty  days  last  year  to  attend  some  reunions  and  visit 
old  friends,  «&c.,  in  the  East,  and  left  during  the  vacation  of  the  school  here,  my  son, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  being  authorized  to  act  as  agent  in  my  ab- 
sence. When  the  school  vacation  ended  and  the  school  children  returned  to  school, 
those  of  Cotiahan's  band  failed  to  come.  After  waiting  a  n>a8onuble  time  my  son 
sent  the  police  to  notity  them  to  send  their  children.  Cotiahan  said  that  their  chil- 
dren would  not  come,  and  that  he  would  not  recognize  my  authority  to  bring  them. 
My  son  then  sent  two  of  the  oldest  reservation  judges,  being  the 'most  innnential 
Indians  on  the  reservation,  to  council  with  Cotiahan  and  his  hand  and  to  try  to  per- 
sua<le  them  to  peaceably  submit  and  send  their  ehihlren  to  school.  Rut  in  vain.  The 
Judges  were  told  that  I  was  no  longer  their  tyhee ;  that  he  told  thein  not  to  send 
their  children  to  schoiil  if  they  did  not  want  to  do  so.     My  mm  afterwards  took  the 

Eolice  force  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  children  or  make  arrcKts.  Hut  Cotiahan 
ad  assembled  his  whole  force,  both  male  and  female,  and  after  much  vain  talk  the 
police  were  ordered  to  make  arrests  of  Cotiahah  an<l  sitme  of  his  leiMling  men.  The 
police,  being  ordered  not  t<i  U8e  their  piHtols  and  being  greatly  outnumbered  and 
forcibly  resisted  by  men  and  women,  were  soon  overpowered  and  forced  to  leave. 
My  sou  then  applied  to  General  Miles,  the  military  commander  at  Fort  Vauoonyer, 
for  a  small  body  of  troops  to  put  down  t!>is  Indian  rebellion,  but  none  were  sent, 
though  a  military  inspector  was  sent  up  to  look  into  the  matter.  He  held  a  connoil 
with  Cotiahan  and  his  band  without  any  apparent  rcHult.  After  my  return  here  I 
made  another  urgent  ap|>eal  to  General  Miles  for  not  to  exceed  half  a  dozen  soldiera, 
nnder  an  officer,  commissioned  or  non-commissioned,  he  might  think  proper,  to  come 
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here  to  act  with  ray  police  a  few  days  tosbow  Cotiahau  and  his  band  that  the  military 
would  help  to  uphold  my  authority  and  not  abet  them  in  their  opposition  to  it.  But 
they  rofus(Ml,  though  there  were  tlmusjinds  of  idh*  soMieis  usi(!«Tlii.s  (Miles')  c«»niuiaud 
who  would  have  enjoyed  the  jaunt.  1  then  applied  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Aliair8,  stating  the  tacts,  and  requesting  him  to  procure  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  an  order  from  the  War  Department  for  a  few  soldiers  to  be  sent  here,  not  to 
fight,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  to  Cotiahau  and  his  bund  that  the  two  Departments 
were  in  unison  and  not  in  opposition,  as  they  believed. 

The  Commissioner  replied  by  sending  out  Mr.  Dixon,  a  special  agent,  to  look  into 
and  report  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Dixon  went  down  and  held  a  council  of  an  entire  day 
and  part  of  the  night  with  the  rebellious  chief  and  his  band,  and  made  his  report, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  I  got  a  communication  directing  me  to  inform  the  In- 
dians that  they  must  send  their  children  to  school.  I  sent  this  talk  to  Cotiahau,  and 
after  waiting  a  number  of  days  I  directed  the  captain  of  police  to  assemble  his  force 
secretly  and  go  down  after  night,  quietly  surround  the  dwelling  of  Cotiahau,  capture 
and  bring  him  here  a  prisoner;  that  if  there  was  any  opposition,  to  use  their  pistols 
till  it  was  ended.  They  found  Cotiahan  asleep,  captured  him  without  opposition, 
and  brought  him  here,  and  he  again  went  into  the  fool's  school.  Before  leaving  his 
home  he  directed  one  of  his  band  to  go  and  inform  his  military  tyhee  of  his  capture, 
which  probably  was  done,  and  Cotiahan  evidently  expected  that  his  military  tyhee 
would  come  with  soldiers  and  liberate  him.  I  again  assured  him  that  he  would  b« 
liberated  when  his  boy  came;  but  he  waited  doggedly  from  February  1  till  March 
27,  when,  despairing  of  a  release  by  his  military  tyhee,  he  told  me  that  his  boy  had 
been  taken  many  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  keep  me  from  getting  him ;  that  if  I 
would  trust  him  to  go  for  him  he  would  agree  to  bring  him  back  to  school,  or  re- 
turn and  surrender  himself  within  four  weeks ;  that  he  would  pledge  himself  to  keep 
his  word  if  I  would  trust  him.  I  agreed  to  do  so,  but  the  lying  scoundrel,  as  soon  as 
he  got  away,  instead  of  going  for  his  boy,  went  with  all  speed  to  Fort  Vancouver  to 
report  matters  to  his  military  tyhee.  He  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  his  band  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  been  advised  by  the  military  to  at  once  remove  with  his 
band  and  all  their  property  outside  the  reservation  beyond  mj^  jurisdiction  and  re- 
main outside  till  I  would  be  dismissed  and  driven  off  the  reservation,  which  would 
be  before  July,  when  a  new  tyhee  would  come;  then  they  could  come  back  and  not 
be  any  more  molested  about  school  matters.  This  is  the  talk  that  a  number  of  my 
reliable  Indians  heard  from  Cotiahan,  and  he  and  his  band  have  acted  on  it,  and  have 
been  and  still  are  oil'  the  reservation  with  all  their  property  awaiting  the  advent  of 
a  new  tyhee,  who  will,  as  they  believe,  permit  their  children  to  grow  up  in  all  the 
barbarism  of  their  parents  unmolested. 

Previous  to  the  present  year  I  had  always  assumed  the  authority  of  sending  my 
police  outside  the  boundary  of  this  reservation  when  necessary  after  lawless  Indians 
of  this  agency  and  runaway  school  children.  I  sometimes  send  them  as  far  as,across 
the  Columbia  River  into  Oregon.  But  several  months  ago  I  received  stringent  in- 
structions from  the  Department  at  Washington  that  I  had  no  legal  authority  to  send 
my  Indian  police  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  reservation.  This  fact  becoming  known 
to  the  Indians,  together  with  the  triumph  of  Cotiahan  and  his  band  in  j)reventingthe 
return  of  their  children  to  school,  induced  other  anti-civilized  Indians  to  take  their 
children  beyond  tlie  bouudaiy  of  the  reservation.  These  malign  causes  have  com- 
bined to  reduce  the  number  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  school  here  over  fifty  during  the 
past  fiKcal  year. 

WHY   EDUCATION  OF   INDIANS   SHOULD   BE   COMPULSORY. 

(1)  BecauMe  it  is  high  time  for  our  Government  to  go  out  of  the  business  of  raising 
ignorant,  lazy,  worthless  but  costly  savages  to  furnish  material  for  occasional  Indian 
wars,  or  rather  hunts  for  the  amusement  of  our  Army,  which  wars  it  is  estimated 
have  on  an  average  cost  our  Government  $1,000,000  and  the  lives  of  20  whites  for 
every  Indian  killed. 

(*2)  Because  our  half  million  of  Indians,  though  natives  of  the  country,  with  their 
ancestors,  from  time  immemorial,  yet  none  of  them  can  be  enfranchised  with  the  rights 
and  ]>rivileges  of  citizenship,  for  the  reason  that  the  mass  of  them  are  ignorant  and  bar- 
baric below  the  degree  of  civilization  required  by  the  duties  of  citizenship;  and  as 
they  cannot  cure  themselves  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which  can  only  be  reached 
and  effaced  in  the  rising  generation  through  teachers  in  industrial  boarding  schools, 
and  as  it  is  both  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  Government  to  civilize  and  citizenize 
all  Indians  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  melt  them  into  the  body  politic  of  our  nation, 
and  thus  terminate  the  expensive  and  troublesome  Indian  Bureau  ;  and  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right,  power,  and  ability  to  put  all  Indian  children  as  fast  as  they 
become  of  school  age  into  such  schools,  and  thus  rescue  them  from  the  low  barbarism 
of  their  parents,  and  bring  them  up  to  citizenship,  self-government,  self-support,  and 
independence,  the  Government  should  not  permit  the  ignorance   and  superstition  of 
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• 
parents  to  interfere  with  this  high  dnty,  and  Indian  children  thereby  held  down  in 
the  barbarism  of  their  parents.  Edncation  being  compulsory  upon  white  children, 
who  conld  without  education  absorb  sufficient  civilization  from  their  surroundiuj^s 
to  qualify  them  for  citizenship  in  a  low  degree,  should  surely  be  compulsory  upon 
Indian  children,  who  can  only  absorb  barbarism  from  their  parents  and  surroandings. 

WHERE  SHOULD  INDIAN  SCHOOLS   BE   LOCATED,   AND  WHAT  KIND  f 

I  nm  convinced  from  thirteen  years'  continuous  observation  and  experience  araong 
Indians  that  all  Indian  schools,  to  be  successful,  shonld  be  located  oft'  and  away  from 
reservations  and  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  and  the  further  away  the  better,  and  that 
all  schools  shonld  be  industrial  boarding  schools,  where,  besides  the  common  English 
branches,  the  necessary  industrial  branches  of  civilized  life  are  taught,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  :  The  greatest  obstacle  to  education  and  civilizati<m  of  Indians  is  their 
barbaric  languages.  No  Indian  children  edncated  on  a  reservation  snrrounded  by 
and  in  daily  contact  with  their  people  will  ever  get  away  from  their  mother  tonguea 
suthciently  to  enable  them  to  speak,  write,  and  understand  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly. They  learn  our  language  by  the  ette  and  not  by  the  ear^  as  our  children  learn 
French  or  German  b^^  the  eye  from  books,  but  never  iu  that  way  learn  to  speak  it 
coirectly  or  to  understand  it  clearly  when  they  hear  it  spoken. 

There  has  been  a  school  at  this  agency  for  about  twenty-five  years,  nnder  good, 
competent  teachers.  There  are  probably  two  hundred  young  men  and  women  raised 
on  this  reservation  who  have  passed  through  and  completed  the  ]>rescribed  course  in 
the  schools  here.  All  of  them  can  read  passably  well,  but  imperfectly  understand 
what  they  read.  All  can  write  a  good  hand,  but  their  composition  is  so  imperfect  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  I  have  tried  several  of  these  young 
men  as  interpreters  and  never  yet  found  one  who  could  interpret  fluently  or  even 
correctly  from  the  Indian  into  the  English  langnage,  or  who  would  not  often  occasion 
me  much  difficulty  in  getting  clearly  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed.  As  the  rising 
generation  of  Indians  can  only  acquire  civilization  through  the  English  language, 
and  as  they  can  never  correctly  acquire  that  language  while  in  daily  contact  with 
their  peo])1e  and  talking  their  mother  tongue,  it  is  idain  that  they  should  be  kept 
separate  from  their  people  till  they  have  so  far  thrown  off  their  language  as  to  think 
in  English,  as  well  as  to  swap  ideas  in  that  language.  Another  reason  why  Indian 
schools  should  be  off  of  reservations  and  far  away  from  contact  with  Indians  is,  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  houses,  huts,  or  hovels  uf  Indians  are  destitute  of  books,  pa- 
pers, and  civilized  appliances,  and  the  parents,  kindred,  and  associates  of  Indian 
pupils  when  at  home  being  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  barbaric  ;  and  as  it  is  much 
more  easy  and  natural  for  children  to  learn  and  acquire  ideas  and  habits  from  pa- 
rents and  their  home  surroundings  through  this  mother  tongue  than  through  teach- 
ers of  a  different  race  and  through  a  foreign  language,  and  as  the  children  of  Indian 
reservation  schools  frequently  see  and  visit  their  parents  and  are  with  them  during 
vacations,  as  a  consetpience  these  children  acquire  superstitions  and  barbarisms 
about  as  fast  as  they  acquire  civilization  and  Christianity  from  their  teachers;  and 
as  it  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  up,  the  civilization  of  Indians,  by  grinding  them 
through  schools  of  any  kind  on  reservations,  is  about  as  slow  a  process  as  the  grinding 
of  the  mills  of  the  gods  and  vastly  a  more  coarse  process. 

ABILITY   OF   INDIAN   CHILDKKN  TO   LKAKN. 

Their  intellectual  ability  asa  race  is  less  than  that  of  the  white  race.  Indian  chil- 
dren will  acquire  the  elementary  branches  of  education  as  readily  as  white  children  ; 
will  learn  to  handle  pen  and  pencil  fully  if  not  more  easily  and  skillfully  than  white 
children  ;  in  short,  they  will  readily  acquire  those  branches  of  education  that  require 
the  use  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  close  ol-Mervation  only.  IJut  when  they  come  to 
those  branches  that  require  a  strong  exercise  of  the  reasoning  jtowers,  such  as  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  «X:.c.,  they  fall 
far  l>ehind  the  whites.  They  readily  acquire  a  practical  knowle<lge  of  the  common 
mechanical  arts,  such  as  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  harness  and  shoe  making, 
wagon  and  plow  mending — not  making — but  they  are  deficient  in  the  higher  branches 
of  carpentering  requiring  intricate  ]danning,  calculations,  &o.  In  short,  they  are 
not  elaborate  or  laborious  brain-workers  by  inheritance  or  otherwise,  and  must  be 
nin sole- workers  and  **  hewers  of  woml  and  drawers  of  water,^'  and  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  faces  for  generations  to  come,  and  for  this  they  need  prepara- 
tion and  training. 

RESERVATION   SYSTEM,    LANDS   IN   SRVEHALTY,   THKATV,    AC. 

The  reservation  system  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  the  nndemonstrated  Indian 
problem  was  good,  as  it  furnished  resting  places  and  homes  for  thi*  Indians,  and  put 
up  barriers  against  the  inexhaustible  greed  of  the  white  man  from  gobbling  up  all 
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caw  pecvwiiarily  acquire  anything  beyond  an  adequate  subsistence  in  this  service  on 
the  pay  of  an  Indian  Agent.  I  believe  I  have  laid  up  some  treasure  in  Heaven,  but 
kiiow  1  have  laid  up  none  on  earth,  while  in  this  service,  as  I  leave  it  as  poor  as  when 
I  eamo  into  it.  Having  honestly  and  faithfully  performed  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I  quit  this  service  without  regret,  but  with  some  annoyance  on  one  point — that 
is,  the  manner  of  leaving  it,  being  thrust  out  through  the  suspended  door  constructed 
by  Congress  for  Presidents  to  thrust  out  discovered  rascals  and  incampcfenfa  from  Gov- 
ernment oftices.     *     •     » 

R.  H.  MILROY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent  (suspended). 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bay  Agency,  Keshbna,  Wis.,  August  1,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  3'ou  herewith  my  third  annual  report,  in  compli- 
ance with  instructions : 

This  agt^ncy  is  located  on  the  Menomonee  Reservation,  in  Shawano  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1\  miles  north  from  Shawano,  the  county  seat  of  Shawano  County,  and  48  miles 
northwest  of  Green  Ray.  It  embraces  in  its  jurisdiction  three  separate  reserves  occu- 
pied by  the  Stockbridge,  Menomonee,  and  Oneida  tribes  of  Indians,  respectively. 

THE    STOCKBRIDGE   INDIANS   AND   RESERVE. 

The  Stockbridge  diminished  reserve  contains  eighteen  sections  of  land,  and  is 
located  in  Shawano  County,  Wisconsin,  6  miles  from  the  agency  in  a  westerly  course, 
and  adjoining  the  Menomonee  reserve,  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part.  Upon  thi« 
reserve  reside  the  remnant  of  the  original  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribes  of  Indians, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  thirty- three  souls,  as  appears  by  the  census  recently  taken. 
There  are,  besides  these,  some  fifty  persons  residing  upon  the  reserve,  and  claim  an  inter- 
est therein,  which  is  denied  by  the  Indian  party.  But  a  move  is  now  on  foot  to  remove 
this  class  entire  from  the  reserve.  All  the  Stockbridges  speak  and  understand  the 
Euglish  language.  They  gain  a  subsistence  by  farming  and  lumbering,  with  the  aid 
of  an  annual  annuity  of  $3,794. '.10,  which  is  paid  them  semi-annually  (usually  on  the 
1st  of  April  and  October  of  ea(;h  year).  This  annuity  is  derived  from  the  interest,  at 
5  per  cent,  on  their  consolidated  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  amounting 
to  875,8^6.40.  This  fund  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  reserve  linder 
said  law  of  1871,  being  mostly  pine  lauds,  together  with  the  sura  of  $6,000  belougin 
to  the  tribe  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Schools. 

One  day  school  is  maintained  upon  the  reserve,  supported  out  of  the  tribal  annuity^ 
at  a  cost  of  $400  per  annum  for  a  teacher.  The  school  is  poorly  attended  during  the 
severe  winter  months,,  owing  to  the  distance  some  of  the  people  reside  from  the  scnool- 
Inmse,  but  quite  a  uuuiber  of  the  children,  especially  the  orphans,  improve  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  the  agency  boarding-school. 

Religion. 

There  isbnt  one  church  organization  upon  the  reserve,  which  is  of  the  Presbyterian 
denomination,  and  it  has  a  membership  of  sixty-five.  The  church  building  is  not  an 
imposing  structure,  and  is  used  as  a  school-house  as  well. 

The  hea<ls  of  families  occupy  lands  in  severalty  utider  allotment  rules.  The  tribe 
\H  gradually  improving  in  civilization,  and  requires  little  attention  from  the  agent. 

THE   ONEIDAS. 

The  Ouei<la  Reserve  is  located  in  Brown  County,  Wisconsin,  about  48  miles  south- 
east of  the  ag(Muy  and  1*2  miles  west  of  Green  Bay.  The  reserve  is  definitely  located 
by  metes  and  bounds,  and  contains  by  actual  survey  6.5,,')40  acres. 

To  carry  into  ert'ett  the  juovisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  'A.  18:^8,  between  the 
IJnitod  State's  and  certain  bauds  of  th(»  Oneidas,  on  the  '^Oth  of  October,  1838,  Henry 
S.  Bainl  took  a  ceiiHus  of  thos«^  l)ands,  whicdi  was  certified  to  by  the  governor  of  Wis- 
consin on  the  2d  of  .January  folio  wing,- as  follows: 

First  Christian  party: 

Men 115 

WoiniMi 112 

Children 221 

Total 44 

8 
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INDIAN   JUDICIARY. 

8()ou  at*ter  tukiug  chui'Kc  ul'  ihiH  ugoncy  1  diticoutiiiued  the  aucieut  barbaric  system 
of  rude  government  by  cEiefs,  divided  this  reservation  into  five  districts,and  had  the 
Indians  to  elect  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  district;  carefully  instructed,  commis- 
sioned and  swore  each  into  office,  taking  the  territorial  statutes  as  a  general  guide 
in  these  matters.  The  Indian  policiMnan  in  cmch  diHtrict  performs  the  duties  of  con- 
stable for  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district.  I  instituted  a  reservation  court  of 
three  judges  with  original  jurisdiction  in  higher  criminal  and  civil  canes  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace ;  reserving  to  myself  the  duties  of  a 
supreme  court.  1  appointed  the  three  reservation  judges  during  the  first  two  years; 
but  at  a  general  election  last  fall,  three  reservation  judges,  together  with  three  reser- 
vation commissioners  (to  perform  the  duties  of  boards  of  county  commissionen), 
were  elected.  I  had  four  terms  of  the  reservation  court  per  year  for  a  time,  but  after- 
wardH  reduced  it  to  two  terms  a  year.  The  justice  of  the  peace  courts  of  course  are 
always  opened  when  needed.  I  at  first  appointed  a  clerk  a  prosecuting  attomev  for 
the  court,  but  afterwards  had  the  court  to  appoint  these  officers.  The  captain  of 
police  acts  as  sheriftTor  the  court,  using  as  many  of  his  police  as  necessary  for  bailifib. 
After  some  friction  from  ignorance,  I  got  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  reservation 
courts  to  running  smoothly  ;  and  justice  is  now  about  as  speedily  and  as  rightly  ad- 
ministered on  this  reservation  as  among  the  whites  outside. 

1  divided  the  rcvservation  into  three  divisions  and  appointed  a  commissioner  in  each 
to  form  the  reservation  board.  Last  fall,  as  stated,  I  had  these  commissioners 
elected.  This  board,  like  boards  of  county  commissioners,  has  four  terms  a  year. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  is  exofficio  clerk  and  auditor  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 
I  had  the  board  to  la^  ofi'  the  reservation  into  seven  road  districts,  and  to  appoint 
a  road  supervisor  in  c^ach,  whom  I  instructed  in  their  duties  in  relation  to  warninff 
out  the  able-bodied  men  of  their  districts,  opening  and  constructing  roads  ana 
bridges,  keeping  the  same  in  repair,  &c.  I  also  appointed  a  reservation  treasurer, 
to  take  charge  of  all  fiues  and  taxes  and  pay  out  the  same  on  orders  of  the  board. 
A  poll  tax  of  |tl  was  assessed  upon  all  able-bodied  male  residents  of  the  reservation 
nnder  50  and  over  20  years  old.  The  judges,  commissioners,  and  road  supervisors  (for 
extra  services)  and  cost  of  bridges  are  pai<l  from  fines  and  taxes.  Thus  the  autonomy 
of  this  reservation  is  in  good  running  order,  the  territorial  statutes,  as  stated,  being 
my  general  guide  therein.  But  in  special  cases  I  have  had  to  change,  amend,  and 
occasionally  to  make  new  law  to  suit  the  ditference  between  the  Indian  and  the  white 
man.  One  of  these  new  laws  was  the  iuHtitutiou  of  the  w hipping- post  foi* wife  beat'- 
ing.  Every  Indian  on  thi»  reservation,  having  learned  the  fact  about  two  years  ago, 
that  every  time  he  whipped  or  angrily  injured  his  wife,  he  would  certainly  have  to 
hug  and  take  a  sweat  at  the  whipping-]K)st,  has  had  the  efi>.ct  of  stop}>ing  that  bar- 
baric custom:  and  would  have  a  like  effect  among  the  wIiiteM,  if  iiiHtituted  among 
them. 

CKXsrs. 

There  being  no  appropriation  or  allowances  of  funds  to  pay  for  th«'  labor  of  taking 
the  annual  census  required  to  be  taken  by  «'ach  Indian  agent,  of  th«^  Indians  under 
his  charge,  number  of  school  children,  &c.,  and  my  own  time  and  that  of  all  Govern- 
ment employes  at  this  agency  being  fully  employed  by  regular  duties,  little (»r  no  time 
could  be  taken  therefrom  to  devote  to  the  extra  labor  of  taking  the  required  census. 
Consequently  the  same  had  to  be  snatched  up  in  <lifi'erent  ways  and  means  as  we  l>est 
could,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for  accuracy.  The  law  recjuiring  said  an- 
nual census,  without  any  provisions  for  taking  the  same,  not  even  blanks,  is  both 
foolish  and  unjust. 

NEEDED    LE<JISLATI()X   BY   COXCJKESS. 

Upon  this  subject  I  make  profert  of  my  last  annual  rt'jtort.  and  what  is  said  there- 
in under  this  head  Csee  Report  (\»inmisHioner  Indian  Afi'airs  foi  1hh4,  pp.  176  and 
177);  also  and  more  specially  the  able  anil  excellent  bill  got  up  by  the  law  eonnnittee 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and  submitted  to  the  last  Congress.  All  legislation 
by  Congress  on  Indian  matters  should  be  with  reference  to  tln>  i^xtiuetion  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  as  speedily  as  the  good  of  the  Indians  will  permit. 

MY   LAST   ANirUAL   KEPOKT— I.EAVIN(J   TIIK   8ERVICK. 

As  I  w:is,  by  order  of  the  President,  of  the  2Hth  ultimo,  suspended  from  office,  and 
am  now  only  waiting  the  arrival  of  \»iy  successor  to  relieve  me  therefrom,  and  aa  I 
am  now  in  my  seventieth  year,  of  cours<»  1  am  now  leaving  the  Indian  service  fon'ver. 
I  have  lH»en  in  thin  serviee  almost  eontiiiii<MiHly  for  tliirteen  yi*:irs.  It  is  admitted  to 
be  the  least  honorable  branch  of  the  (JovernnnMit  Nervii-e,  aiid  i?*  very  laborious.  No 
honest  man,  who  feels  and  r(*s|Minds  to  bin  duties  to  God,  country,  and  fellow  beings. 
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can  pecuTiiaiUy  aci\\i^^^  anything  beyond  an  adequate  subsistence  in  this  service  on 
the  pay  of  aivlwiViatk  Kgent.  I  believe  I  have  laid  up  some  treasure  in  Heaven,  but 
know  I  have  laid  up  none  on  earth,  while  in  this  service,  as  I  leave  it  as  poor  as  when 
I  came  into  it.  Having  honestly  and  faithfully  performed  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  1  quit  this  service  without  regret,  but  with  some  annoyance  on  one  point — that 
is,  the  manner  of  leaving  it,  being  thrust  out  through  the  suspended  door  constructed 
by  CongresH  for  Presidents  to  thrust  out  discovered  rascals  and  incompetents  from  Gov- 
ernment offices.     *     *     • 

R.  H.  MILROY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent  (suspended). 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bay  Agency,  Keshena,  Wis.,  August  1,  1885. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  herewith  my  third  annual  report,  in  compli- 
ance with  instructions : 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  Menomouee  Reservation,  in  Shawano  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, 7|  miles  north  from  Shawano,  the  county  scat  of  Shawano  County,  and  48  miles 
northwest  of  Green  Ray.  It  embraces  in  itJj  jurisdiction  three  separate  reserves  occn- 
pied  by  the  St'Ockbridge,  Menomouee,  and  Oneida  tribes  of  Indians,  respectively. 

THE   STOCKBRIDOE   INDIANS   AND   RESERVE. 

The  Stockbridge  diminished  reserve  contains  eighteen  sections  of  land,  and  is 
located  in  Shawano  County,  Wisconsin,  6  miles  from  the  agency  in  a  westerly  course, 
and  adjoining  the  Menomouee  reserve,  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part.  Upon  this 
reserve  reside  the  remnant  of  the  original  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribes  of  Indians, 
nombering  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  souls,  as  appears  by  the  census  recently  taken. 
There  are,  oesides  these,  some  fifty  persons  residing  upon  the  reserve,  and  claim  an  inter- 
est therein,  which  is  denied  by  the  Indian  party.  But  a  move  is  now  on  foot  to  remove 
this  class  entire  from  the  reserve.  All  the  Stockbridges  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language.  They  gain  a  subsistence  by  farming  and  lumbering,  with  the  aid 
of  an  annual  annuity  of  $:),794.:$0,  which  is  paid  them  semi-annually  (usually  on  the 
Ist  of  April  and  October  of  each  year).  This  annuity  is  derived  from  the  interest,  at 
5  per  cent,  on  their  consolidated  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  amounting 
to  175,886.40.  This  fund  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  reserve  dnder 
said  law  of  1871,  being  mostly  pine  lauds,  together  with  the  sum  of  ;$6,000  belougin 
to  the  tribe  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Schools. 

One  day  school  is  maintained  upou  the  reserve,  supported  out  of  the  tribal  annuity  | 
at  a  cost  of  $400  per  annum  for  a  teacher.  The  school  is  poorly  attended  during  the 
severe  winter  months,,  owing  to  the  distance  some  of  the  people  reside  from  the  school- 
house,  but  quite  a  number  of  the  children,  especially  the  orphans,  improve  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  the  agency  boarding-school. 


• 


Religion. 


There  is  but  one  church  organization  upon  the  reserve,  which  is  of  the  Presbyterian 
denomination,  and  it  has  a  membership  of  sixty-five.  The  church  building  is'not  an 
imposing  stnictnre,  and  is  used  as  a  school-house  iis  well. 

The  heads  of  families  occui)y  lands  in  severalty  under  allotment  rules.  The  tribe 
in  gradually  improving  in  civilization,  and  requires  little  attention  from  the  agent. 

THK   ONEIDAS. 

The  Onei<la  Reserve  is  located  iu  Brown  County,  Wisconsin,  about  48  miles  south- 
cast  of  the  agency  and  12  miles  west  of  Green  Bay.  Th(;  reserve  is  <lefinit^ly  located 
by  metes  and  bounds,  and  <'-ontaiii8  by  actual  survey  65,.540  acres. 

To  carry  into  ettoct  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  \K.  I8:i8,  between  the 
United  States  and  certain  bands  of  the  Oncidas,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1838,  Henry 
S.  Baird  took  a  (rensus  of  tbos<^  bands,  whiiih  was  certified  to  by  the  governor  of  Wis- 
consin on  the  2d  of  .January  t'olio\vin^/as  follows: 

First  Christian  party : 

Men 115 

Women 112 

Children 221 

Total 44 


• 
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Orchard  party : 

Men 53 

Woineu 52 

Children 101 

Total : 206 

Total 654 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ahove  referred  to  these  hands  of  Oneidas  were  entitled 
to  a  reserve  consisting  of  a  sntticient  amount  of  land  to  give  each  person  100  aem, 
which  was  then  given  them,  with  an  excess  of  140  acres  in  their  present  reseri'e.  The 
present  census  shows  that  the  trihe  now  numhers  1,595.  This  increase  of  941  siDoe 
the  census  of  January,  1839,  hy  Couimissioner  Baird,  includes  the  enjii^rants  from 
Canada  and  New  York  that  have  heen  ado))ted  into  the  trihe,  as  well  as  the  natnnl 
increase.  A  considerahle  number  of  Oneidas,  emigrants  from  the  latter-named  places, 
called  ** Homeless"  hy  way  of  distinction,  reside  ni)on  the  reecve, and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  census,  numberiug,  it  is  estimated,  about  200.  They  are  scat- 
tered over  the  reserve,  occuj>ying  lands  here  and  tlwre,  and  in  many  instances  have 
intermarried  with  members  of  the  tribe  proper.  The  fact  that  some  persons  similarly 
situated  have  been  taken  into  the  tribe  aiul  permitted  to  share  in  Its  rights  and  priv- 
ileges furnishes  to  their  minds  ample  grounds  for  their  claims,  and  the  statns  of  their 
rights  on  the  reserve  is  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  bickering  among  the 
several  factions  of  the  tribe. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  timber  on  the  reserve  for  ail  the  needs  of  the  tribe,  and 
the  soil  for  the  most  part  is  good  and  well  adapted  to  farm  purposes  and  is  well 
watered. 

Civilization, 


• 


The  Indians  of  this  tribe  are  well  advanced  in  civilization.  They  all  live  in  log 
and  frame  houses,  and  obtain  their  living  by  farming  and  cutting  stave-bolts,  hoop- 
poles,  and  cord-Wood,  &c.,  on  the  reserve,  which  they  sell  at  the  adjacent  townn. 
Their  large  and  well- tilled  fields  testify  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  will 
compare  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  a  boantiful 
harvest  is  in  prospect  the  present  season. 

They  receive  an  annual  annuity  of  $1,000  from  the  Government,  which, being  di- 
vided per  capita,  amounts  to  about  GO  cents  per  head. 

Thuy  all  speak  their  dialect  at  home  in  most  instances,  and  there  are  very  many 
children  and  adults  among  them  who  cannot  speak  or  understand  a  word  of  English. 

Church  €8, 

Tln^re  are  two  churches  on  the  reserve,  one  the  Episcopal,  the  other  Methodist.  The 
membershi))  of  each  church  is  large,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this 
tribe  (considering  the  starting  point)  speaks  of  the  good  works  and  wisdom  of  tboM 
called  to  superintend  their  management.  The  piistors  of  these  churches  also  act  M 
mission  scliool  teachers  in  two  of  the  day  schools,  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $4U0 
each  from  the  Government. 

Schooh. 

There  are  six  day  schools  kept  in  operation  on  the  reserve,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  of  1*23  ]>upils,  the  teachers  being  furniwhed  by  the  Government,  also 
the  »school  books  and  appliances,  while  the  Indians  I'nrniNh  the  houses  and  necessary 
fuel.  Hesides  the  accommodations  thus  afforded  at  home,  upwards  of  100 pu]iilH from 
this  tribe  have  been  provi«led  with  schooling  awny  from  the  resiTve  the  ]>ai*t  year, 
distributed  as  foHows:  Five  at  the  Carlisle,  l*a.,  tniiningsrbool ;  fifty  at  the  Martins- 
burgh,  Pa.,  boarding-school,  while  over  (iffy  have  at  ten<l«Ml  the  agency  hoarding  school. 
The  readiness  with  which  rliese  pt'ople  embrace  an  opportunity  to  send  their  children 
to  school  shows  how  they  appreciate  ^h(^  privilege,  and  whfu  we  consider  thai  only 
3  or  4  pupils,  at  most,  from  this  tribo  have  been  stMit  away  to  school  prior  to  th«  paiil 
two  years  through  agency  mediation,  we  can  but  reflect  how  shamefully  this  interest 
has  been  neglect<Ml. 

THK    MKXOMOXEKH. 

The  Menomonee  reserve  consists  of  ten  townships  of  land,  which  is  mostly  timbered 
with  timber  peculiar  to  the  latitude.  The  soil  is  goo<l  on  a  portion  of  the  reserve. 
and,  when  cleared,  well  adapted  to  farm  purposes;  but  the  amount  of  lal>or  required 
to  clear  the  land  aiul  prepare  it  for  cultivation  is  at  present  almost  an  insurmounta- 
ble barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Menomonee  Indian  farmer.     Auothei  iK>rtiou  of  the 
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reserve  is  barren  and  sandy  and  worthless,  at  present,  for  farm  purposes,  at  least  to 
tiie  Indians.     Still  another  portion  of  the  reserve  is  a  valuable  tract  of  pine  land. 

Tlie  prrsent  census  shows  the  number  of  Indians  of  this  tribe  living  upon  the  re- 
stTve  to  be  \,'AOt<.  The  severity  of  the  past  winter  and  the  prevalence  of  thevieasles 
aniou«^  the  children  are  causes  which  have  diminished  the  number  of  this  tribe  the 
past  year.  The  Menomonees  gain  their  living  (which  is  by  no  means  high,  usually) 
i)y  the  cliase,  gatluTing  roots,  bark,  rice,  berries,  manufacturing  maple  sugar,  general 
farmiiijr,  Jind  lumbering. 

The  time  devoted  to  lumberiuir  the  past  four  winters  (which  includes  the  time  they 
hav«'  hccn  lumbering  on  their  own  account)  will  not  exceed  ten  weeks  each  winter 
on  an  aviTage  for  each  Indian  engaged.  This  logging  business  thus  far  has  been 
financially  a  success  for  the  little  time  devoted  to  it.  It  has  furnished  the  operators 
and  tin  ir  families  subsi.•^tcnce  for  the  time,  and  something  besides.  These  loggers 
are  confined  to  cutting  dead  and  down  timber,  and  the  question  whether  they  can 
SMccessfnliy  follow  the  business  in  that  class  of  timber  much  longer  depends  upon  the 
amount  otdaujagt;  which  may  be  done  the  standing  timber  by  fires  and  other  casualties 
in  the  future.  It  is  estimated  that  this  tribe  have  300,000,000  feet  of  pine,  which 
could  be  sold  for  %;1,.';(K),000.  Upon  this  subject  I  can  but  repeat  my  former  admoni- 
tion that  this  timber  should  be  sold  and  not  allowed  to  go  to  further  waste,  and  the 
])rocecds  invested  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  tribe.  Last  winter 
some  forty  s(|uads,with  (in  average  of  six  men  to  each  squad,  engaged  in  logging.  They 
em])loyed  one  hundred  ox,  pony,  and  horse  teams  (such  as  they  were).  They  cut  and 
banked  4,rjOO,0(i()  feet  of  logs,  which  were  sold  for  .f 33,462.  But  it  was  found  out  that 
they  had  illegally  cut  some  700,000  feet  of  green  standing  pine  and  includedit  in  the 
sale  of  their  other  logs,  and  the  amount  which  was  received  therefor,  amounting  to 
$;'),♦)!>(),  was  taken  from  them  and  dei>osited  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  This 
lelt  them  a  balance  of  S*27,7(jr)  realized  from  the  sale  of  logs  lawfully  cut.  The  stump- 
age  agreed  to  be  paid  the  tribe  was  10  per  cent,  of  the  sales,  or  $2,776.50.  The  cost 
of  supplies  used  for  ukmi  and  their  families  and  teams,  and  the  expense  of  scaling  the 
logs  was  5^7,413.00,  which  leaves  the  operators  $16,575  net  for  their  ton  weeks'  labor. 

Farming,  • 

Since  the  time  these  Indians  began  lumbering,  they  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
farming,  and  began  to  retrograde  in  that  respect,  and  all  the  inducements  that  have 
been  held  out  to  thiuu  to  advance  in  the  agricultural  pursuit  has  been  of  little  avail. 
Many  of  these  Indians  cultivate  x)atches  here  and  there  over  the  reserve,  and  the 
farms  of  those  who  pretend  to  farm  will  not  exceed  4  acres  in  extent  on  an  average. 
I  regard  the  agricultural  pursuit  the  most  important  industry  in  which  an  Indian 
can  engage,  as  furnishing  him  with  an  independent  means  of  subsistence  and  steady 
and  remunerative  employment  and  improvement.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  ex- 
tended I  have  never  known  an  Indian  to  be  permanently  benefited  by  learning  a 
trade  er  tilling  a  position  as  employd  at  the  agency.  He  lives  his  wages  up  as  he  goes 
along,  if  not  faster,  and  when  discharged  he  is  turned  loose  to  gain  a  living  without 
any  capital  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  white  man  as  a  mechanic.  It  is  estimated 
t  hat  t  he  Menomonees  manufactured  3,000  pounds  of  maple  sngar  the  last  spring,  selling 
their  surplus  at  *J  cents  per  pound,  and  that  they  have  picked  3,000  bushelsof  blue  ber- 
ries, which  they  have  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $1.30  per  bushel  the  j>resent  season. 

Church, 

The  only  church  among  the  Menomonees  is  the  Catholic.  This  denomination  has 
two  churches  on  the  reserve  where  service  is  regularly  held,  and  besides  at  these 
p(»ints  service  is  sometimes  held  at  a  school-house  at  another  point.  It  is  claimed 
that  over  half  of  this  tribe  are  adherents  to  the  church,  but  the  church  records  are 
a  great  aid  in  determining  who  are,  from  those  who  are  not,  church  membeis  in  most 
in>tances. 

The  Pagans  (so  called)  are  that  portion  of  the  tribe  not  connected  with  the  church. 
They  are  peaceful  and  temperate  and  the  most  law-abiding  class  in  the  tribe,  the 
head  chief  being  one  of  this  class.  They  are  making  slow  progress  in  civilization, 
liow«'ver,  as  a  class,  and  shun  the  ways  of  the  white  man,  including  the  greater 
number  of  his  vices. 

Schools. 

There  are  two  boarding-school  houses  located  at  the  agency.  One  was  built  by 
the  Franciscan  Fathers,  which  they  and  the  sisters  carry  on,  the  pupils  being  sub- 
si.ste<l  umler  contract  with  the  Government  The  other  was  built  and  is  carried  on 
by  the  (Government.  The  accommodations  thus  afibrded  are  ample,  but  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Miiuomonee  children  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  much  room  that 
they  should  occupy  is  now  utilized  by  the  children  of  other  tribes  of  the  agency. 
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The  success  of  the  Government  school  during  the  past  year  was  creditable  alike  to 
the  Government  and  those  having  it  in  charge,  and  I  can  but  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  approval  of  the  school  employes  in  their  several  departments,  and  the  ma- 
tron, Mrs.  Helen  E.  Niven,  is  deserving  of  special  mention,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
her  untiring  zeal  and  self-sacritice  has  spared  the  lives  of  more  than  one  sick  popil 
that  came  under  her  care  during  the  year;  for  with  all  the  sickness  (and  there  were 
over  twenty  down  at  one  time  with  measles,  in  severe  winter  weather),  not  one  case 
proved  fatal.  A  brass  band  was  organized  among  the  school  boys,  and  its  good  ef- 
fect upon  the  school,  as  well  as  outside,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  not«.  The  Indian 
children  are  found  to  be  far  more  tractable  than  the  whites,  and  resort  was  not  had, 
in  a  single  instance,  to  corporeal  punishment  in  the  Government  school  during  the 
year,  and  the  discipline  maintained  was  excellent,  and  those  few  children  who  ran 
away  were  only  too  glad  to  return. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  boarding-schools  was  about  one  hundred  at  each 
during  the  school  year.  One  day-school  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Catholics,  about 
12  miles  east  of  the  agency,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixteen  for  the  year. 

'In  connection  herewith  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  sanitary  report 
of  th«'  agency  physician  and  other  statistics,  submitted  herewith. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

D.  P.  ANDREWS, 
United  Stalfs  Indian  J  gent. 

The  C0MMI8S10NEK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


La  PoiNTK  Agency,  Ashland,  Wis.,  Jugust  15,  18c?5. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this 
agency.  This  report  must  necessarily  be  brief  and  unimportant,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  territory  embraced  iu  this  agency  and  the  short  period  during  which  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  office,  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  condition  of  the  different  bauds  under  my  supervision. 

In  accordance  with  Department  instructions,  I,  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1F85,  as- 
sumed charge  of  this  agency,  embracing  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  situated  in  Ash- 
land County,  Wisconsin,  coveriug  124,333  acres  of  land,  with  a  popolation  of  506  per- 
sons. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation,  situated  in  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin,  covering  13,993  acres 
of  laud,  with  a  population  of  220  persons. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  situated  in  Carlton  County,  Minnesota,  covering  100,121 
acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  400  perscms. 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reservation,  situated  in  Sawyer  County,  Wisconsin,  covering 
66.1'.^  acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  1,100  persons. 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  situated  in  Liucoln  County,  Wisconsin,  covering  69,824  acres  of 
land,  with  a  population  of  4*V4  persons. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation,  situat4»d  in  Cook  County,  Minnesota,  covering  51,840 
acres  of  land,  with  a  population  of  29*'  persons. 

Bois  Forte  (or  Net  Lake)  Reservation,  situated  in  Saint  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties, 
Minnesota,  covering  107,r)09  acres,  with  a  po])uIation  of  698  persons. 

Of  these  reservations  I  have  had  the  opportunity,  since  they  have  been  under  my 
charge,  of  visiting  but  three,  tlie  Grand  Portage,  Bad  River,  and  Lac  Conrt  d'Oreilles. 

The  Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  barren,  rocky,  and  of  very  little  value,  either  as 
timber  or  farming  land.  There  is  but  «>iieCiovernun'nt  employ^  upon  the  reservation, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Montferrand,  who  is  employed  as  a  teacher,  and  also  takes  charge  of  the 
Government  property.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  this  band  are  scattered 
at  long  distances  from  the  school,  the  attendance  is  very  small. 

Bad  Kiver  Reservation  is  situated  on  Lake  Superior,  and  is  watered  by  three  riv- 
ers— the  Bad,  White,  and  Kakagon.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  the  soil  is  verj-  rich. 
The  work  of  clearing  farms  is  very  slow,  l)ut  when  oiiee  iM>m]»lete<l  insures  good  crops. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are,  in  the  main,  well  advanced  in  civilization  and 
industrious.  They  have  eoiiifortable  log-houses,  whieh  an*  kept  in  good  condition 
and  wrll  furnished.  There  aiv  u|n>n  this  reservation  two  >ehuols,  one  supiK>rted  by 
the  Presbyterian  H<»:iid  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  one  by  the  Catholic  Order  of  St. 
Franeis.  Ka<  h  lias  a  go<»d  atten<lanee.  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  have 
been  built,  and  religious  services  are  held  regularly.  There  are  employed  ou  this  res- 
ervation by  the  Governnient  a  farmer  and  a  blaeksniith  for  ihe  aAsistaoce  aud  in- 
structiou  of  the  Indians.  Considerable  pine  has  been  cut  by  the  Indians  during  the 
past  year,  and,  in  consequenee  tliei-eof,  work  hat*  been  plentiful.  The  great  draw- 
back to  logging  oj)eration8  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  will  not 
work  longer  than  two  <»r  thn'e  weeks  at  a  time.  They  will  leave  the  contractor  wiih- 
(»ut  any  notice,  and  he  is  obliged  to  hunt  up  a  new  crew. 
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Lac  Couii;  d^Oreilles  Reservation  is  situated  in  Sawyer  County,  Wisconsin,  and  is 
heavily  timbered  with  pine  and  hard  wood.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  in 
better  circumstances  than  those  on  any  other  reservation  in  this  agency.  Many  of 
them  work  in  lumber  camps  during  the  winter,  and  with  the  money  thus  earned  buy 
supplies  to  keep  themselves  during  the  summer,  while  they  are  clearing  and  improv- 
ing their  farms.  Thf  re  are  upon  this  reservation  three  schools,  two  supported  by  the 
Government  and  one  by  the  Catholic  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches  have  been  built,  where  religious  services  are  regularly  held.  There 
is  also  employed  by  the  Government  a  farmer  to  aid  and  assist  the  Indians  in  their 
farming  and  logging  operations.  This  is  more  than  one  man  can  attend  to,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  could  log  to  better  advantage  and  with  greater  profit 
if  they  had  a  competent  man  who  could  devote  his  whole  attention  to  supervising 
their  operations  and  seeing  that  they  made  no  mistakes.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  another  man  be  placed  on  the  reservation  to  assist  the  farmer  in  this  work. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  is  situated  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Flambeau 
River  and  Flambeau  Lake,  in  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsin.  It  is  said  to  be  heavily 
timbered  with  pine.  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  reservation  and  have  but  one 
employ^  there,  Mr.  Thomas  Cadden,  who  is  employed  as  a  teacher.  The  Indians  upon 
this  reservation  are  very  backward,  and  have  made  but  little  advance  towards  civili- 
zation. 

Red  Cliff  Reservation  is  situated  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Bayfield 
County,  Wisconsin.  The  members  of  this  band  support  themselves  almost  entirely 
by  cultivating  their  lands,  which  have  been  patented  to  them  in  severalty,  and  fish- 
ing. There  is  a  day-school  npon  this  reservation,  under  the  charge  of  the  Catholic  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  which  is  well  attended.  There  are  no  Government  employes  upon  this 
reservation. 

Fon  du  Lac  Reservation  is  situated  upon  the  Saint  Louis  River,  in  Carlton  County. 
Minnesota.  There  is  considerable  valuable  pine  timber  upon  this  reservation,  ana 
also  some  valuable  farming  lands.  If  these  Indians  could  have  a  good,  practical  man 
located  amongst  them  to  assist  them  they  could  be  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization. 
There  is  but  one  Government  employe  on  this  reservation,  M.  E.  Milligan,  who  is  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher. 

The  Bois  Forte  or  Net  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  in  Saint  Louis  County,  Minne- 
sota. The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  subsisted  principally  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  have  not  made  as  much  progress  in  civilization  as  some  of  the  other 
bands  in  this  agency.  There  are  employed  on  this  reservation  a  blacksmith,  farmer, 
teacher,  and  assistant  teacher. 

I  iuclose  herewith  my  statistical  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  GREGORY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  August  20,  1885, 

ftiR :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  of  the  Shoshone 
and  Arapaho  Indians  on  this  reservation. 

The  year  has  passed  with  but  little  change  in  the  monotony  of  life  at  an  Indian 
agency.  Each  day  brings  with  it  its  cares  and  responsibilities,  and  the  agent  who 
personally  supervises  the  affairs  of  his  agency  will  find  that  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof  his  time  willbe  fully  occupied.  To  daily  visit  the  shops ; 
to  see  that  the  farmers  are  attending  to  their  duties  at  the  proper  time  and  in  proper 
season;  to  send  out  a  monthly  freight-train  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  wagons;  to  see 
that  the  wagons  are  in  proper  repair  and  the  harness  fit  for  service ;  to  receive,  in- 
spect, and  issue  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  subsistence  and  annuity 
goods;  to  keep  an  oversight  over  stock  running  wild  on  the  mountains,  and  for  which 
the  agent  is  personally  responsible ;  to  gather  hay  for  wintering  stock  from  a  country 
overrun  with  cattle,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  gather  within  a  radiusof  25  miles 
a  supply  sufficient  for  the  use  of  agency  auimuls;  listening  to  the  complaints  of  hungry 
Indians,  who  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes  asking  for  medicine  to  stop  the  gnawiug  of 
hunger;  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  Indian  who  wants  or  thinks  he  wants 
something  or  anything  he  can  think  to  ask  for;  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  write  his 
letters  to  the  Department,  and  to  take  care  that  they  are  so  worded  and  in  such  form 
as  to  pass  the  critical  examination  of  a  dozen  Department  clerks  who  are  anxious  to 
catch  a  flaw,  will  leave  him  no  time  for  bodily  rest,  whilst  his  nightly  slumbers  will 
be  deprived  of  their  soothing  eff'ect  by  dreams  of  quarterly  papers  forwarded  months 
before,  not  knowing  if  they  nad  been"  **  administratively  examined  "  or  not.  His  bed 
will  be  fonnd  not  a  bed  of  roses. 

5067110) ^14 
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FARMING. 

The  Department  sent  two  •*  additional  farmers"  to  this  agency.  One  arrived  on  Jana- 
ary  13,  the  other  on  March  18.  Neither  were  practical  farmers,  nor  wei*e  they  famil- 
iar with  irrigation,  which  is  necessary  for  successful  farming  in  this  section ;  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Indiau  character  or  language. 
I  had  no  means  of  housing  or  providing  for  their  comfort,  no  expenditure  being  al- 
lowed me  for  that  purpose.  If  they  wnre  to  be  of  any  use  or  beueflt  to  the  Indian 
they  could  not  remain  in  the  agency  buildings,  but  must  live  among  the  Indians  and 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  locations  Helected  by  the  Indians  for  cultivatiou.  As  soon 
as  the  season  opened  I  sent  one  of  them  to  the  Shoshoue  camp  and  the  other  to  the 
Arapaho.  Close  to  the  Shoshoue  camp  was  an  old  stone  building — one  room.  I  had 
the  carpenter  put  a  door  and  windows  in  it.  I  had  it  whitewashed  and  purified,  for 
the  Indians  had  been  using  it  for  a  stable,  and  thus  made  the  Shoshone  farmer  pretty 
comfortable.  I  issued  canvas  to  the  other  aud  he  had  a  comfortable  tent  mtide  at  his 
own  expense,  which  he  erected  near  the  junction  of  Big  and  Little  Wind  Rivers. 
Both  of  these  meu  went  industriously  to  work  aiding  the  Indians  in  locating  ditches, 
making  fence,  sowing  seed,  and  planting  garden  truck.  The  farming  season  com- 
mences about  the  1st  of  June.  In  July  the  actual  care  and  labor  begins,  for  then 
is  the  time  that  the  water  must  cover  the  earth,  then  is  the  time  the  ignorant  savage 
needs  advice  and  assistance ;  then  was  the  time,  June  30,  that  the  two  farmers  were 
notified  that  they  would  not  be  reappointed.  No  others  arriving  to  take  their  places, 
the  Indians  were  left  at  the  critical  moment  to  the  tender  mercy  of  Providence  and 
their  own  natural  desire  to  shun  work  and  to  live  a  life  of  indolent  ease. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  many  of  the  Shoshones  have  taken  great  inter- 
est in  their  farms  and  point  with  pride  to  their  fields  of  ripening  grain  and  patches 
of  potatoes.  I  /uruished  both  tribes  with  garden  seeds,  potatoes,  and  oats  for  plant- 
ing, but  wheat  I  was  unable  to  purchase  for  them,  as  there  was  none  to  be  gotten  in 
the  country.  Some  of  the  Shoshones  had  seed  wheat  put  by  from  last  year,  and  now  have 
beautiful  fields  of  waving  grain.  The  Indiau  who  will  save  his  seed,  instead  of  eat- 
ing it  in  his  starving  moments,  will  eventually  make  a  good  farmer.  The  agency 
farmers  are  kept  very  busy  during  the  summer.  Our  seasons  are  very  short,  and  all 
farming  most  be  crowded  into  three  months.  I  have  put  in  twenty  live  acres  of  oats, 
for  the  use  of  agency  stock.  By  the  time  this  was  planted  aud  irrigated  it  was  time 
to  harvest  hay.  As  we  have  to  depend  on  wild  grass,  aud  the  bands  of  Indian  horses 
having  become  so  numerous,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  get  sufficient  quantity 
withiu  hauling  distance,  I  have  arranged  with  many  of  the  Indians  that  I  Would  cat 
their  hay  for  one-half  the  crop.  This  enables  the  Indian  to  learn  to  gather  and  have 
his  hay.  He  sells  his  hay  at  Fort  Washakie,  thus  putting  money  in  his  purse.  A  fe^ 
of  them  will  realize  from  $100  up  to  l|200.  This  teaches  them  the  relative  value  of 
labor  aud  money.  Although  it  requires  but  little  labor  on  their  part,  it  will  bring 
forth  good  fruit,  and  they  will  gradually  learn  that  by  thrift  and  industry  they  can 
provide  themselves  with  food  and  raiment. 

I  think  the  Shoshones  have  about  350  acres  under  fence,  and  may  be  a  little  over  100 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  Arapaho  is  a  different  man  from  the  Shoshone.  He 
is  a  beggar,  lazy,  indolent,  ignorant,  impudent,  sulky,  discontented,  and  dirty,  aud 
is  happy  in  possessing  all  the  attributes  that  make  a  man  a  beast.  He  is  t<K)  lazy  to 
work  and  thinks  his  manhood  degraded  by  any  kind  of  labor.  By  constant  urging 
and  by  depicting  to  them  their  future  fate  if  they  did  not  cease  dependiog  wholly 
upon  the  Government  for  their  support,  they  have  beeu  prevailed  upon  to  fence  in  oon- 
Hiderable  land,  and  a  few  of  them  planted  some  seed;  but  stability  of  purpose  was 
wanting,  and  their  roving  habits  taking  possession  of  them  they  would  taKe  to  the 
mouutain  in  pursuit  of  game,  little  caring  that  the  crop  they  had  planted  with  so 
mnch  labor  was  dying  iu  the  ground  for  the  want  of  a  little  water.  They  have 
fenced  in,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  hay,  about  450  acres.  Fifty  acres  will 
fully  cover  all  the  laud  they  have  broken,  and  not  over  10  acres  of  it  was  planted 
this  season. 

STOCK  ANIMALS. 

At  the  agency  are  eight  yoke  of  oxen  ;  they  are  in  good  condition.  There  is  no 
economy  iu  keeping  oxen.  They  only  can  be  used  while  the  grass  is  good  for  feeding 
along  the  route  they  are  to  be  worked  on.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  one  man  to  hera 
them  when  not  in  use,  and  two  men  must  be  employed  as  bull  whackers  when  they 
are  being  worked.  The  driving  of  a  bull  team  is  a  profession,  :ind  as  the  use  of  oxen 
belougs  to  past  ages,  so  does  the  science  of  driving  thom  become  one  of  the  lost  arts, 
and  makes  it  alin(»st  impossible  to  employ  compHttnit  drivt^rs.  I  would  advise  (as  I 
have  before  doue)  that  the  oxen  ho  turned  in  as  beef,  paying  for  them  at  contract  price 
and  out  of  money  appropriated  for  beef,  and  expending  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  four  good  mules.  During  the  year  I  sold  a  pair  of  old  mules,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale,  together  with  appropriation  allowed  me,  I  purchased,  for  the  sum 
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of  $375,  one  pair  of  fine  draught  horses.  We  dow  have  three  pair  of  horses ;  one 
pair  I  call  the  school  team,  as  I  loan  it  to  the  school,  for  their  use.  Two  horses  are  old 
and  stiffened  up.  I  would  advise  the  sale  of  them  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  that  the 
money  be  invested  in  another  and  younger  pair.  A  pair  of  driving  horses  and  a  suita- 
ble vehicle  should  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  ageut ;  except  my  own  private 
saddle-horse,  I  have  no  means  of  conveyance.  1  have  to  go  thirty  miles  every 
qaarter  to  swear  I  am  honest.  I  ought  have  some  way  furnished  me  for  making  the 
trip.  When  an  inspector  or  special  agent  is  ordered  here  he  should  have  some  way 
of  getting  over  the  ground  other  than  the  back  of  a  cay  use. 

INDIAN  ANIMALS. 

Very  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  breed  of  Indian  horses.  The  number 
is  increasing  very  fast,  and  I  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  the  De- 
partment purchase  two  good  American  stallions — one  for  the  use  of  each  tribe.  Thus 
irould  a  better  grade  of  horses  be  raised,  which  would  not  only  benefit  the  Indian 
but  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  country.  If  branded  "  U.  S."  and  given  into  the 
keeping  of  a  chief  they  would  be  well  cared  for  and  not  likely  to  be  lost  or  stolen. 

The  cattle  given  to  these  tribes  eight  or  ten  years  ago  were  killed  or  stolen  before 
I  took  charge  of  the  agency.  If  they  had  been  properly  branded  at  the  time  the  Gov- 
ernment presented  them  to  the  Indians  they  could  not  have  been  sold  and  would  not 
have  been  stolen.  As  it  was,  they  were  turned  loose — improperly  branded,  if  branded 
at  all — into  the  charge  of  wild  Indians  who  did  not  know  the  value  of  them,  and,  as 
a  natnral,  if  not  an  intended,  consequence,  were  soon  lost  in  the  white  man's  herd. 
We  aro  surrounded  by  white  men  who  commenced  the  cattle  business  with  nothing 
but  a  branding  iron,  who  now  can  buast  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  while  the  Indian, 
to  whom  the  Government  intended  to  give  a  helping  hand,  cannot  this  day  round  up 
one  hnfidred  head  all  told.  They  ought  to  have  fifty  thousand  head  and  be  self-sup- 
porting. They  are  beginning  to  see  their  mistake  now  when  it  is  too  late.  I  think 
if  a  few  head  of  cows  were  to  be  distributed  among  them  now  they  would  value  them 
and  take  care  of  them. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  erected  since  my  last  report.  All  the  dwelling-houses 
have  been  put  in  good  order  and  are  new,  clean,  and  comfortable.  I  again  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  to  the  necessity  for  an  office,  council-room,  and  jail.  With- 
out a  lock-up  I  have  no  way  of  punishing  an  Indian  for  being  drunker  for  any  minor 
offense.  To  eat  off  his  rations  would  only  rob  his  innocent  family,  and  the  rations 
ifleaed  being  of  soeh  a  trifling  quantity  the  deprivation  of  them  would  be  on  a  par 
with  aending  a  child  to  bed  withont  his  supper.  If  I  had  a  jail  I  would  try  to  break 
Qp  the  praetice  of  stealing  horses  from  each  other,  which  is  now  considered  a  virtue. 
toe  crime  eonsisting  in  being  caught.  The  agency  stable  is  an  old  stockade  covered 
with  straw,  appraised  by  an  inspector  when  on  his  visit  here  at  $10.  Authority 
ehoald  be  granted  to  bnild  a  new  one.  A  slaughter-house  ranst  be  built  at  once. 
Our  present  one  is  a  broken-down  old  shed  and  cannot  last  much  longer.  It  is  now 
DO  prote<j;tion  against  a  hnngry  Indian. 

EMPLOT^S. 

The  only  change  since  mypast  report  has  been  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith.  The 
first  resigned  because  he  eould  make  better  wages.  The  other  I  discharged  for  being 
dmnk.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  positions  at  the 
wages  offered  by  the  Department,  but  I  think  I  succeeded  in  getting  two  good  men, 
udam  much  pleased  with  the  change.  Authority  should  be  granted  to  employ,  for 
two  months,  a  hamessmaker,  as  we  have  a  large  lot  of  old  harness  on  hand  which  we 
loan  to  ^he  Indians,  and  which,  when  returned,  bear  bnt  little  semblance  to  a  set  of 
leather  harness.  An  agent  should  have  authority  to  hire  teamsters  and  laborers  when 
the  emergency  arises  without  waiting  till  he  can  hear  from  Washington. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

I  have  the  same  force  as  I  had  last  year,  consisting  of  three  Shoshones  and  three 
Arapaboes.  They  are  useful  to  me  in  keeping  me  informed  as  to  what  is  goiiig  on  on 
^e  reservation.  They  obey  orders  promptly,  and  can  be  depended  on  when  needed. 
They  have  not  vet  been  furnished  with  badges  or  pistols,  although  I  believe  it  was 
the  intention  oi  the  Department  to  provide  tnem  for  them. 

We  have  no  American  flag  belonging  to  this  agency.  On  the  occasion  of  the  memo- 
rial service  in  memory  of  General  Grant  I  erected  a  flag-staff  and  borrowed  a  flag  from 
the  quartermaster  at  Fort  Washakie.  I  hope  a  20- foot  flag  will  be  forwarded  to  this 
agency  at  once. 
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TRANSPORTATION . 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1835,  our  transportation  was  done  by  Indians, 
each  tribe  making  two  trips.  The  round  trip  is  300  miles,  which  they  make,  as  a 
rule,  in  twenty-one  days.  My  last  train  ma<le  the  trip  in  fifteen  days.  They  were 
loaded  with  flour,  and  their  children  were  starving,  so  they  made  no  delay  on  the  road. 
I  furnish  the  wagons  and  harness ;  they  furnish  the  horses.  They  brought  in,  all  in 
^ood  order,  259,(532  pounds  of  freight,  for  which  they  were  paid  $5,841.30.  This  monev 
IS  a  perfect  godsend  to  them.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  go.  Now  they  beg  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  it  is  unpleasant  to 
deny  them. 

MILLS. 

I  have,  a8  I  before  reported,  one  first-class  30-horse  engine  and  boiler.  They  have 
not  been  put  in  position  for  want  of  funds.  As  the  erection  of  a  grist-mill  is  a  treaty 
obligation,  and  as  the  machinery  is  on  the  ground,  it  mi^ht  be  fair  and  honorable  to 
fulfill  our  contract.  A  grist  and  saw  mill  could  be  put  m  running  order  for  about 
$1,000.  If  we  had  a  saw  mill  we  could  give  occupation  to  Indians  in  hauling  logs 
from  the  mountain  and  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of  lumber,  whereas  now  I  have  not 

got  a  foot.    The  Indians  are  asking  for  lumber  to  make  doors  and  windows,  bat  I 
ave  none  to  give  them. 

FURS  AND  ROBES. 

Not  over  ten  buffalo  robes  have  been  brought  in  this  year,  showing  the  animal  is 
almost  extinct,  and  that  the  IndiaQ  can  no  longer  look  to  the  buffalo  as  a  scarce  of 
supply.  Elk  are  becoming  scarce  and  deer  and  antelope  can  only  be  fonnd  after  miles 
of  hard  travel  and  a  weary  day's  hnnt.  There  is  no  market  for  bucksklni  and  elk 
hide  will  not  bring  over  50  cents  per  ponud  in  the  Eastern  market. 

In  the  year  1882  the  Indians  sold  2,400  buffalo  robes  ;  in  1883,  1,500;  in  1884,  500; 
and  in  1885,  10. 

nl883  the  Indian  sold  4,500  pounds  deer  and  elk ;  in  1884,  6,000  pounds ;   and  in 
1885,  7,000  pounds,  worth  35  cents  per  pound  at  the  present  time. 

They  brought  in  about  eight  hundred  poundsof  beaver,  worth $1.50  per  pound,  and 
other  furs  to  the  amount  of  $500. 

CIVIUZATION 

is  a  slow  process.  The  Indian  does  not  take  kindly  to  it.  It  was  not  in  his  mother's 
milk,  and  as  it  was  not  bom  in  the  bone  it  won't  come  out  in  the  flesh.  The  only 
hope  is  in  training  the  youth.  We  must  not  expect  to  do  much  with  this  generation. 
If  we  can  teach  the  children  to  love  order,  cleanliness,  and  domestic  virtues,  if  we 
can  inculcate  in  them  a  love  of  home  and  teach  them  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie, 
we  will  have  made  a  big  advance  over  the  stony  part  of  the  journey,  and  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  child  of  to-day  will  be  shaped  and  molded  in  the  rough  ready  to  receive 
the  polish  and  dressing  of  the  more  refined  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  advancement  is  the  early  age  at  which  they  as- 
sume the  marriage  obligation.  As  soon  as  a  girl  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty  she  is 
taken  to  the  tepee  as  a  wife.  At  the  ace  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  she  becomes  a 
mother.  What  time  is  there  for  the  development  of  the  mind,  let  alone  the  physical 
condition  f  She  is  but  a  child  with  all  the  ignorance  of  a  child.  How  to  prevent  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  In  the  words  of  St.  Paul  '4t  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  burn.''  If  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  early  marriages  it  would  lead 
to  immorality. 

Many  have  adopted  the  dress  of  the  whites  and  most  of  them  wear  some  articles  of 
civilized  life.  A  tew  log  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  but  as  I  have  no 
lumbor  to  make  doors  and  windows,  and  no  shingles  for  rooting,  I  have  been  nnable 
to  give  them  much  assistance.  If  the  Government  would  fnruisli  them  with  sufficiefit 
subsistence  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  taking  wife  aud  children  with  them  when 
they  go  hunting,  they  would  soon  learn  to  enjoy  home  comfort  and  be  absent  only 
long  enough  to  get  meat  for  the  family. 

Each  year  the  Government,  in  its  sublime  wisdom,  sees  fit  to  reduce  the  supplies 
furnished  these  Indians,  until  now  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  divide  it  into  weekly  rations.  If  the  reduction  continues  it  will  be  necessary  to 
stop  issuing  each  week  and  make  the  issue  every  two  weeks.  The  ration  is  now  so 
small  that  were  it  not  that  they  have  no  other  way  of  providing  for  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  it  would  poorly  pay  them  to  come  25  miles  for  it,  as  many  have  to  do.  Two 
pounds  of  flour  and  two  aud  half  pounds  of  beef  per  week  is  rather  a  weak  diet  for 
a  white  man  let  alone  a  hungry  Indian.  When  he  sees  this  is  the  effect  of  the  civil- 
izing process  is  it  strange  he  should  prefer  his  former  savage  life  T  Monthly  and 
weekly  I  have  written  to  the  Department  that  there  would  be  trouble  unless  these  In- 
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dians  were  better  provided  for.  The  only  answer  has  been  a  cutting  down  of  supplies . 
I  can  only  repeat  my  warning.  The  gener.il  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Platte  has  now  become  alarmed  and  has  visited  the  reservation  and  listened  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Indian,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  where  I  have  failed  he  may  be 
more  successful. 

SANITARY. 

William  A.  Olmsted,  M.  D.,  physician  at  this  agency,  makes  to  me  the  following 
report : 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  good.  The  syphilitic  taints,  a  tribal  dis- 
ease of  the  Arapaho,  has,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  food  famished  by  the  Government  and 
the  small  amount  obtained  from  the  hunt,  developed  this  disease  from  its  latent  stage,  making  the  num- 
ber uf  deaths  large.  The  number  of  cases,  of  vanons  diseases,  treated  arauunt  to  2,555.  The  total  nam> 
berof  births  were  43 ;  deaths  were  66.  The  school-house  has  no  unoccupied  room  that  can  be  used  in 
case  of  sickness.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  suitable  building 
where,  in  case  of  fever  or  contagious  disease,  the  invalid  could  be  removed  for  the  safety  of  others . 

THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

• 

^B  a  commodious  building  and  will  be  made  much  more  (u)nvenient  when  we  can 

get  in  from  the  mountains  the  lumber  already  purchased.  The  furniture  is  mostly  of 
ome  manufacture,  made  out  of  lumber  from  old  dry-goods  boxes.  The  rooms  con- 
tain no  cupboards,  closets,  or  other  conveniences.  We  have  built  a  bread  oven,  dug 
a  well,  planted  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  and  hope  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  a 
pleasant  home.  I  recommend  the  building  of  a  small  three-room  house  in  which  the 
employes  can  have  their  cooking  done,  and  in  which  they  can  eat  their  meals.  It 
requires  entirely  too  much  of  the  school  coolers  time  to  cook  the  meals  for  employes; 
besides,  his  time  should  be  fully  occupied  in  providing  and  cooking  food  for  the  chil- 
dren—eighty children  is  as  many  as  any  one  cook  can  attend  to.  A  kitchen  range  of 
sufficient  capacity  must  be  built  at  once.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  cooking  for  a 
large  boarding  school  on  a  small,  family  cooking  stove.  The  children  are  all  too  small 
to  expect  much  labor  from  them ;  hence  we  need  a  woman  to  do  the  dirty  house- work. 

SCHOOL. 

The  scholars  are  advancing  in  their  studies  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Although 
many  of  them  can  talk  the  English  language,  they  are  adverse  to  speaking  it.  Their 
deportment  during  school  hours  is  as  good  as  is  found  in  white  schools  with  the  same 
number  of  children.  Half  the  day  is  spent  in  the  school,  the  other  half  in  out- door 
work.  Although  the  children  are  mostly  very  young  aud  small  of  their  age,  yet  they 
have  done  considerable  work.  Close  to  the  school-house  they  have  broken  three 
acres  of  land  for  a  truck-garden.  Although  but  little  could  be  expected  the  first  year, 
their  crop  of  peas,  turnips,  beets,  and  onions  was  very  satisfactory.  They  have  planted 
about  three  acres  in  potatoes,  and  I  hope  will  raise  enough  for  their  winter  use.  The 
children  are  happy  and  contented,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  school 
full  of  scholars  in  the  future.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spaulding  takes  great  interest 
in  the  school  and  annually  pays  us  a  visit  to  see  to  its  welfare.  The  superintendent, 
the  Rev.  John  Roberts,  is  most  painstaking  in  his  endeavor  to  put  his  school  in  proper 
form,  and  is  entirely  forgetful  of  self  in  his  earnest  endeavor  to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  children. 

Father  Jutz,  a  Roman  Catholic  brother  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  honorable  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  build  a  mission-house  at  the. forks  of 
the  rivers.  He  has  made  a  very  good  improvement,  and  has  labored  hard  amongst  the 
Arapahoes.  A  short  time  ago  he  informed  mo  that  he  was  going  to  give  up  his  work, 
as  he  believed  it  impossible  to  make  any  headway  or  impression  on  an  Arapaho.  I  have 
since  heard  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  labor  with  them  another  year. 

Bishop  Spaalding  has  sent  two  reverend  brothers  here  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians.  I  trust  the  seed  may  fall  on  good  ground  and  bring  forth  better  crop  than 
that  which  I  gave  them.  The  Episcopal  Church  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior,  built  a  neat  little  church  and  furnished  it  with  pews, 
making  an  attractive  place  of  worship  in  this  far-ofi' western  wild^  It  will  seat  aboat 
150  persons.     Our  school  children  attend  service  in  it. 

The  only  incident  occurring  during  the  year  was  the  murder  of  Jim  Washakie,  son 
of  the  head  chief,  by  a  whisky-selling  loaftn*,  who  lives  across  our  border.  He  was 
arrested  and  went  through  the  form  of  a  trial,  but  of  course  was  found  not  guilty, 
though  the  shooting  was  proven  on  him.  If  the  Department  would  place  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  agents  to  pay  rewards  to  informers,  I  think  the  selling  of 
whisky  to  Indians  would  be  soon  broken  up. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  obediently, 

S.  R.  MARTIN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONBR  of  IsDiAH  Affairs. 
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Indian  Industrial  School, 

Carlisle  Barraokl,  Augual  16.  1685. 
Sir:  I  have  the  houor  to  tranamit  herewith  my  sixth  anauol  report.    The  popnlft- 
tioQ  of  the  echoot  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 
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Cnntinuinirthesjstnm  of  placing  out  pupils  in  white  families  and  among  farmen, 
I  this  ye.ir  sent  out  183  UoyH  and  Ti'i  girls  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  ^reat  ad- 
vantages derived  by  the  pupils  frem  thin  intimate  ansociation  with  our  people  are  in 
every  way  manifest;  but  wishing  to  maintain  the  full  average  alloweil  by  our  appro- 
priation, 1  held  the  school  well  to<^ther  until  the  end  of  June,  anil  refusiMl  many  ex- 
celltint  applicaCirins  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  demiind  for  our  pupils  is  t;fi>&ter 
than  we  i;.in  supply,  and  with  few  oKceptioiis  the  reports  from  their  employers  show 
good  ciiinAiict  anil  fiiitbful  and  efflcient  service.  While  there  Hre  lioth  inilifterent  and 
ouuiiHiniially  bad  reports,  the  following  friini  a  number  of  onr  best  patTous  of  this 
work  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  majority  : 

A  Kiowa  boy,  Hfted  15  years,  out  Hi  mouths:  "I  would  like  to  keep  him  nntil  he  ii 
SO  ye iirs  of  ap',  if  ho  diil  its  well  as  he  lias  done  so  far.  He  is  the  heitt  hoy  it  was  ever 
niy  lot  to  have  nnythiuK  to  do  with.  One  great  thing  in  his  favcir  is  his  truth  fii  In  ess. 
I  do  not  think  lie  woold  knowingly  deceive  me.  He  works,  hard  soroetimoK  harder 
than  he  ought." 

A  Wichita  boy,  aged  16  years,  ont  16  months:  "We  are  sorry  to  part  with  hiui.  He 
has  l>eeo  a  good  hoy." 

A  Sioux  boy,  aged  15  years, out  6  mouths:  "  We  are  uiucb  pleased  with  him." 

'  *  '        -        '  -g  months:  "8he  ie  learning  to  cook  and  bake 


A  Sioux  girl,  aged  H  years,  out  19  raoi 
nicely,  ftiid  takes  an  interest  in  her  work." 
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A  Cheyenne  girl,  aged  17  years,  out  H  mouths :  '^  We  are  much  pleased  with  her  and 
find  her  very  helpful,  Industrious,  and  teachable/' 

A  Pawnee  boy,  aged  18  years,  out  4  months:  ''  He  spends  his  leisure  moments  in 
study.  Reads  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  tries  to  get  all  the  information  he  can.  His 
health  is  good,  and  he  is  quite  obedient  in  conduct.  Never  finds  fault  with  what  he 
is  told  to  do,  but  works  with  a  will  to  do  the  best  he  can.'' 

A  Navajo  boy,  aged  19  years,  out  10  months :  '*  He  is  the  best  behaved  boy  we  have 
ever  had  since  we  went  to  house-keeping— about  forty  years." 

A  Pueblo  boy,  aged  14  years,  out  8  months:  **  Very  much  interested  in  his  school ; 
making  good  progress  ;  well  liked  by  all." 

A  Comanche  boy,  aged  15,  out  7  mouths :  "Teacher's  monthly  report  very  good. 
Different  studies,  deportment,  and  punctuality  running  from  89  to  100." 

A  Crow  girl,  aged  18  years,  out  10  months:  "  Is  very  fond  of  school  and  is  improv- 
ing rapidly  in  every  way." 

An  Arapaho  boy,  ag-^d  17  years,  out  9  mouths :  "Attentive  to  studies  and  other 
duties." 

We  had  an  average  of  about  eighty  of  our  students  in  the  different  public  schools 
of  the  State  during  the  winter.  The  most  amicable  relations  existed  between  them 
and  the  white  children,  and  their  reports  from  their  many  teachers  are  almost  invari- 
ably commendatory  both  for  conduct  and  progress. 

I  would  continue  to  recommend  and  urge  this  means  of  bringing  our  Indian  youth 
into  the  school  of  experience.  While  one  teacher  in  charge  of  forty  to  sixty  Indian 
youth  may  accomplish  much  in  dissipating  the  savage  life  and  establishing  a  civilized 
life,  the  progress  is  necessarily  very  slow,  especially  when  the  influences  outside  of 
the  school  are  savage.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  ioiplaut  in  the  youn^  Indian 
the  courage  to  cope  with  civilization,  except  in  the  surroundings  and  competitions  of 
civilization.  It  is  fairly  and  fully  demonstrated  in  our  experience  at  Carlisle  that 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  making  pretty  good,  industrious,  self-supporting  Penn- 
sylvanians  out  of  the  Indian  youth  of  any  tribe,  provided  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  good,  Industrious,  and  self-supporting  people  of  Pennsylvania.  In  an 
observation  aud  experience  of  eighteen  years  of  the  reverserpower  and  influences  of 
Indian  reservations  aud  Indian  tepe  life,  it  is  equally  demonstrated  to  me  that  it 
does  not  take  long  to  educate  and  train  good  Penusylvanians  to  become  practically 
nomadic  aud  barbarous  in  their  habits,  if  they  are  placed  continuously  under  the  in- 
fluences of  nomads  and  barbarians.  The  system  of  consolidat^ug  apart,  subject  to 
and  protected  by  no  law,  without  individual  property  rights,  and  supervised  by  a 
changing  management,  is  the  burden  we  bind  upon  their  backs,  which  prevents  the 
elevation  of  the  Indian.  What  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  especially  needs  is  a  complete 
kno-vledge  of  and  familiarity  with  the  American  people.  This  will  make  them  feel 
as  much  at  home  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  as  they  do  in  their  own  reserva- 
tions. 

The  aim  of  educating  the  young  Indians  should  be  more  directed  to  preparing  and 
encouraging  them  to  enter  the  organized  industries  of  the  country,  rather  than  pre- 
paring them  to  return  to  their  former  places,  where  there  are  no  organized  industries 
except  those  under  the  care  of  the  Government.  If  the  Government  is  compelled  to 
provide  paid  places  for  all  the  young  Indians  the  Government  may  educate,  the  Gov- 
ernment increases  its  burden  of  care  and  expense,  instead  of  relieving  itself  of  it. 

SCHOOL  INDUSTRIES. 

A  marked  feature  of  progress  is  the  increased  rapidity  with  which  all  manual  and 
mechanical  operations  are  now  learned,  in  consequence  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  on  the  part  of  the  students.  One  year  of  instruction  with 
only  English  spoken  nearly  equals  two  of  that  period  when  Indian,  more  than  Eng- 
lish, was  the  language  of  the  school. 

The  system  of  half  a  day  of  school  and  half  a  day  at  work  continues  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  physical  and  mental  faculties  are  ciuite  as  fully  developed  as  they  would 
be  if  occujiied  at  one  pursuit  all  the  time.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  increased 
intelligence  in  labor, — ability  to  receive  and  carry  out  instructions  without  such  in- 
cessant oversight  as  was  formerly  necessary. 

The  industrial  occupations  pursued  are  the  same  as  heretofore  reported,  viz,  black- 
smithing  and  wagon-making,  carpentering,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  harness-making, 
baking,    painting,  printing,   and  farming.     Incidentally  also  comes  a  knowledge  of 
mason's  work,  acquired  by  working  as  helpers  with  mechanics  on  repairs  to  build-, 
injrs,  &c. 

In  the  workshops  little  machinery  is  used,  the  object  being  to  make  competent 
workmen  in  each  line,  rather  than  simply  to  turn  out  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
work.  The  system  of  outing  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  best  class  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  following  table  by  no  means  represents  our  full  capacity  of  production. 
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Tbe  quality  of  tbe  tvork  olicitH  frequent  commendation  rn>m  those  wbo  ftre  com- 
petent jud);ea. 

The  products  of  the  shoe  and  tailor  shops  ata  wholly  utilized  by  the  reqniremeuts 
of  the  school.  Tlie  carpenter  worL  ha?  been  such  jobbiu);  auil  repairs  to  buildings 
B8havel>een  needed,  and  the  new  two-story  dini ug -hall,   Vi^  feet  by  50  feet,  with 

Sr£Jeatiou,  W  feet  by  IIG  feet.  In  the  wagon  and  blacksTiiith  shop  several  boys  front 
iSereut  tribes  are  able  to  iron  a  wagon  tlirougliout,  make  a  respectable  borseshoe, 
nod  drive  it  on. 

Dnriug  the  year  £1  boys  have  worked  in  the  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  30  in  the 
carpenter-shop,  2S  in  the  tailor-sbop,  2d  in  the  sliiiD-sliop.  20  in  the  haruess-shop,  14 
la  the  tiu-shop,  U  atluuse  and  coach  painting,  9  at  priuting,  and  a  at  bakiug.  The 
averai^  uuinber  of  boys  working  during  the  several  months  of  the  year  was  as  fol- 
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Living  out  in  families  helps  our  girls  even  more  tban  the  boys.  Being  directly 
nnder  the  kindly  care  of  the  housewives,  tbeir  imiirovemont  in  Knglish,  deportment, 
and  skill  in  evory  way  is  very  marked.     At  the  school  they  are  taught  sewing,  cook- 
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ing,  laandry,  and  household  work.     They  are  diligent  ^ad  attentive,  and  learn 
rapidly.    The  following  tahle  shows  the  product  of  the  sewing-room  for  the  year : 


Articles. 


Aprons 

Cbemises 

Coats 

Drawers 

Dresses 

Dresses,  night 
Skirts 


Quantity. 


609 
204 
117 
747 
435 
192 
115 


Articles. 


Sheets 

Shirts 

Shirts,  flannel. 
Shirts,  ni^ht.. 
Slips,  pillow . . 
Towels 


Quantity. 


307 
906 
440 
262 
500 
938 


In  addition  to  the  ahove  the  following  articles  were  repaired : 


Articles. 


Aprons  — 

Coats 

Dresses  — 
Hose,  pairs 


Quantity. 


4,436 

230 

2,170 

41, 177 


Articles. 


Pantos 

Underwear 

Vests 

Overcoats.. 


Quantity. 


378 

4,707 

61 

44 


In  the  laundry,  under  the  direction  of  the  laundress,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  colored  women,  the  girls  have  done  the  washing  and  ironing  for  the  entire 
school.     Through  the  winter  the  washing  averaged  about  5,000  pieces  per  week. 


SCHOOL-BOOM  WORK. 


In  organization  and  methods  few  changes  have  been  made  since  my  last  annual 
report.  The  pupils  are  classed  in  nine  sections,  each  of  which  is  iinder  the  care  of  a 
teacher.  The  addition  of  52  Apaches  in  February  of  last  year,  of  6M  Pueblos  in  Au- 
gust, and  of  46  Osages  in  September,  very  few  of  whom  had  any  knowledge  of  Eng- 
Rsh  from  previous  instruction,  gave  us  155  new  pupils  for  our  four  primary  schools. 
The  transfers  and  other  changes  made  during  last  year  to  elFect  a  better  grading 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  proved  successful.  Our  review  papers  and  annual  exami- 
nations show  more  uniform. work  from  classes  than  ever  before. 

Th«  difference  in  the  progress  of  adults  and  children,  as  beginners,  is  markedly  in 
favor  of  children,  especially  in  the  first  year.  In  the  higher  grades  it  is  not  so 
marked.  There  has  been  a  healthful  rivalry  between  schools.  This  has  been  effected 
in  part  by  frequent  written  reviews,  the  papers  being  occivsionally  exchanged  and 
compared,  or  results  noted.  The  children,  who  are  more  likely  to  be  careless  in  pen- 
manship, have  thus  been  led  to  emulate  the  neatness  of  the  older  pupils,  while  the 
adults  have  been  stimulated  to  keep  up  with  the  children. 

I  take  extracts  from  the  reports  of  teachers  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  grading 
and  course  of  study  as  follows : 

Primary  school,  section  1  (children's  primary — average  number  of  pupils,4'B). — "  My 
school  opened  this  year  with  almost  all  new  pupils.  The  morning  class  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  beginners,  six  of  whom  could  understand  and  talk  a  little  English, 
but  could  not  write  or  read.  After  a  few  weeks  I  divided  them  into  two  grades,  and 
at  this  time  the  first  grade  has  finished  Appleton's  chart,  besides  being  able  to  write 
200  words  and  short  sentences,  describin«^  many  objects.  In  numbers  this  division  is 
thorough  in  the  Grube  method  as  far  as  9.  Several  of  them  can  write  short  letters 
without  any  aid ;  among  the  number  two  little  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
nine,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  English  when  they  came." 

Section  ',i  (adult  primary — average  number  of  pupils,  55). — "During  the  year  I 
have  had  in  my  department  three  classes  of  beginners,  making*a  total  of  57  under  my 
care.  The  first  class  has  used  the  Model  Reader,  and  will  finish  the  book  this  year. 
In  connection  with  their  reading  they  have  had  written  exercises  in  making  sen- 
tences on  a  given  word,  in  writing  answers  to  questions  on  the  lesson,  and  descrip- 
tions of  pictures.  In  arithmetic  they  have  finished  all  the  combinations  of  numbers 
as  far  as  15,  and  write  solutions  to  simple  practical  examples  in  the  four  rules.  They 
have  accomplished  more,  in  proportion,  than  the  other  classes,  because  of  four  month's 
schooling  the  previous  year,  in  which  they  became  accustomed  to  school  work,  and 
thus  were  ready  for  progress." 

Section  4  (primary  adults  and  intermediate — average  enrollment,  41). — "At  the  be- 
ginning of  tne  school  year  my  department  was  very  large,  comprising  57  pupils.     The 
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29th  of  October  my  moraing  class  A  was  transferred  to  No.  9  and  my  classes  re- 
arranged, leaving  me  48  pupils.  Some  have  gone  on  farms  since,  so  that  my  present 
number  is  38.  My  Apache  class,  with  the  exception  of  4,  have  done  very  weU.  "  They 
knew  no  English,  and  are  now  reading  in  their  second  First  Reader,  reprodacing  aU 
words  and  making  sentences  from  given  words,  also  writing  answers  to  qnestions. 
They  write  practice  letters  twice  a  week.  Some  of  the  r.entences  and  letters  are  ex- 
pressed in  quite  correct  English.  .  They  have  worked  in  Grnbe  up  to  liO,  and  have 
learned  to  add  numbers  to  hundreds.  They  also  write  simple  solutions  to  practical 
questions  in  the  four  rules.     They  have  been  in  school  one  year  and  four  months.'' 

Section  5  (primary  intermediate — average  enrollment,  41). — ''The  first  division  in- 
cludes the  small  Apache  boys  and  Crow  and  Apache  girls,  with  a  few  from  other 
tribes.  Their  work  has  been  language  lessons  from  objects  and  pictures,  and  answer- 
ing questions  given  them  on  the  blackboard.  Sentence-making  and  letter- writing 
have  received  due  attention.  With  the  exception  of  three  Osage  boys,  all  can  write 
their  own  home  letters.  They  are  reading  trom  the  chart,  and  in  connection  with 
this  have  taken  the  tirst  half  of  the  Model  Reader." 

Section  6  (secondary  schools — average  enrollment,  42). — *'In  the  first  grade  we  have 
used  Sheldon's  Third  Reader.  The  children  understand  English  very  well  and  read  in- 
telligently. In  arithmetic  the  lower  cbiss  is  able  to  perform  operations  in  addition,  sab- 
traction,  and  multiplication,  and  can  do  practical  examples  involving  these  three  rales. 
The  higher  class  has  commenced  division.  The  work  in  language  and  geography  has 
been  similar  to  that  carried  on  with  the  lower  grade,  but  has  been  somewhat  fuller. 
Two  members  of  this  class — boys  of  about  twelve  years  of  age—entered  school  De- 
cember, 1882,  without  English.     They  are  fully  up  to  the  work  of  the  grade." 

St'ctioH  7  (average  enrollment,  46). — *'  In  language  there  is  but  one  grade.  We  have 
used  **  How  to  Talk"  for  the  whole  school.  We  took  it  in  October  and  have  given 
special  drill  upon  composition  ;  have  studied  in  the  book  as  far  as  page  6^.  In  read- 
ing the  A  class  began  in  October  Swinton's  Third  Reader,  and  finished  it  in  March. 
They  were  then  given  Swinton's  Fourth  Reader,  and  are  now  reading  the  thirteenth 
lesson.  The  lessons  are  hard,  but  they  wrestle  bravely  with  the  long  words,  and  are 
gaining  in  articulation  and  expression.  In  geography  they  have  spent  the  year  npon 
North  America,  and  use  Swinton's  Elementary  Geography.  They  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  States,  and  have  drawn  a  few  maps.  In  arithmetic  we  have  used 
as  a  text-book  Franklin's  Elementary.  The  tirst  division  reviewed  long  division,  began 
fractions,  and  is  now  working  in  division  of  fractions.*' 

Section  8  (advanced  cbiss— average  enrollment,  42). — **  The  scholars  of  the  morning 
section  have  been  reading  from  Harper's  series  of  Wilson's  Fourth  Reader  the  lessons 
on  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  and  botany.  The  language  at  first  seemed  diffi- 
cult ^or  them,  but  by  familiar  talks  and  many  illustrations  they  were  able,  after 
a  while,  to  understand,  and  became  very  much  interested.  The  class  being  compara- 
tively small,  great  freedom  was  allQwed  and  many  questions  asked.  In  other  studies 
the  section  was  in  two  divisions.  The  first  division,  four  in  number,  began  in  Frank- 
lin's Arithmetic  at  percentage,  taking  up  the  difierent  cases  under  this  head,  and 
also  interest  and  present  worth.  It  has  been  review  for  two  of  the  class.  The  first 
half  of  the  year  geography  was  reviewed,  also  analysis  by  diagram.  The  last  half  of 
the  year  they  have  studied  Hill's  First  Lessons  in  Geometry  through  plane  figures. 
It  made  them  think,  and  they  have  enjoyed  it.  In  reading  they  enunciate  clearly, 
and  read  understandin^ly,  having  for  their  textbook  Sheldon's  Fifth  Reader.  The 
second  division  began,  in  Franklin's  Written  Arithmetic,  at  decimals;  have  taken  up 
fractional  reduction,  mensuration,  and  have  made  a  beginning  in  percentage.  The 
first  half  of  the  year  they  studied  the  political  geography  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In 
languaj;e  they  studied  Whitney's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English  ;  the  last  half,  Pow- 
ell's **  How  to  Write"  was  used  in  place  of  it.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  learned 
a  little  of  analysis  of  8<uitenccs  by  using  diagrams.  By  the  end  of  the  year  they 
will  have  finished  the  third  period  of  the  History  of  the  IJnitcd  States.  Reading  of 
the  olden  times  has  called  forth  many  remarks  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their 
own  people.  Both  divisions  took  part  in  ^^eiieral  exercises,  suchasoral  number  work, 
writing  by  connting,  with  analysis  of  letters,  and,  irregularly,  industrial  drawing 
from  dictation." 

Section  li  (Average  eiipollment,  42). — *'  My  department  was  made  up  November  I,  by 
transfers  from  other  departments,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  of  9  Pueblo  girls, 
who  have  been  under  my  instruction  since  September  I.  The  A  class,  morning  divis- 
ion, was  transferred  from  No.  4,  young  men  from  17  to  20  years  of  age,  who  have 
received  all  their  English  instruction  since  December  1,  1882.  During  this  time 
nearly  all  of  them  have  been  out  on  farms  from  three  to  four  months  ot  each  year. 
This  outing  has  improved  their  knowledge  of  English,  but  put  them  a  little  behind 
in  class  work.  During  the  year  they  have  read  Appleton's  Second  Reader  and  thirty 
of  ^sop's  Fables  simplified.  In  arithmetic  they  nave  been  workin^^  in  long  division 
without  a  book,  taking  combinations  in  Grube,  and  have  used  Fish's  Elementary 
Arithmetic  to  the  30th  page.    Their  study  of  geography  has  been  entirely  oral,  com- 
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prising  general  qaestiona  on  North  America,  inclading  chief  rivers,  lakes,  mountain 
ranges,  and  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  special  lessons  on  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  also  taken,  with  the  molding  board,  geographical  definitions.  Three  of  the 
afternoon  school  began  their  study  of  English  at  tne  same  time.  They  have  been 
reading  their  Second  Reader,  besides  taking  a  few  lessons  in  a  supplementary  book. 
They  have  used  their  first  arithmetic  this  year,  and  are  studying  multiplication. 
They  work  in  theOrube  method  to  76.  They  have  studied  geography  with  the  more 
advanced  division.  Although  young  they  are  in  advance  in  language  of  the  morning 
division,  who  came  at  the  same  time  with  them.  The  deportment  of  my  section  has, 
in  the  main,  been  very  satisfactory.'' 

Section  10  (adult  trade  boys — average  enrollment,  39). — ^*  This  department  comprises 
male  adults,  ages  varying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years,  who  have  been  East  three 
or  four  years,  and  most  of  whom  had  learned  some  English  before  coming  East.  It 
comprises  three  grades.  The  first  ^rade  has  in  arithmetic  covered  the  ground  from 
practical  examples  in  division  to  division  of  fractions,  inclusive;  geography — a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  all  the  continents;  language — about  two-tbirds  of  Whitney's  Ele- 
mentary Lessons;  reading — Child's  Book  of  Nature  and  Swiuton's  Fourth  Reader;  his- 
tory— early  settlements  and  discoveries,  the  latter  study  only  taken  up  the  last  part 
of  the  year." 

The  results  of  our  year's  work  are  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  any  previous 
year.  The  standard,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  is  higher,  the  work  more  intelli- 
gent, the  purpose  more  clearly  defined,  and  more  elevating.  In  the  higher  grades 
the  effort  of  our  teachers  has  been  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  pupils.  Little  lec- 
tures, experiments,  and  readings,  sometimes  in  study-hour,  have  given  a  few  ideas 
and  facts  of  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry.  The  study  of  history 
has  frequently  given  place  to  that  of  current  events.  A  number  of  pupils  take  a 
weekly  paper,  and  are  well  up  in  the  events  of  the  day.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  hygiene.  Simple  printed  lessons,  specially  prepared,  have  been 
used  in  some  grades.  The  text-book  ^'Alcohol  and  Hygiene"  has  been  used  in  the 
higher  classes  occasionally  as  supplementary  reading. 

We  have  a  temperance  society  which  numbers. over  one  hundred  members,  embrac- 
ing nearly  all  that  element  which  carries  weight  on  account  of  intelligence  or  moral 
fotice.  The  instruction  and  example  of  the  teachers  are  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
temperance  papers  and  leaflets. 

A  spirit  of  helpfuluess  and  responsibility  is  growing  up,  which  we  are  trying  to 
develop  by  giving  an  opportunity  for  work  in  this  and  other  lines  of  Christian  en- 
deavor. Regular  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  given  daily.  Apart  of  one  even- 
ing in  the  week  is  devoted  to  Bible  study  in  each  section,  under  the  teacher  in  charge. 
A  weekly  prayer  meeting,  the  attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary,  is  well  sustained 
by  the  pupils.  The  truth  working  through  the  life  is  daily  exemplified,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  high-spirited  girl  who  wrote  in  her  home  letter :  **  I  don't  get  mad,  as 
I  used  to.  When  I  am,  I  think  of  the  text, '  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city,'  and  then  I  can  keep  quiet." 

The  different  ministers  of  Carlisle  have  officiated  for  us,  each  one  in  turn  taking  six 
or  seven  consecutive  Sundays,  and  giving  a  regular  afternoon  service,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  students. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  well  maintained,  but  with  more  effort  in  some 
of  the  lower  grades  than  heretofore.     This  is  in  part  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
mercurial  Apache  element,  partly  to  the  fact  that  some  of  our  teachers  have  been  over- 
worked.    Each  primary  teacher  averaged  during  the  winter  between  forty-five  and 
fifty  pupils. 

A  great  need  of  our  school  is  still,  as  it  always  lias  beei^  more  work  for  boys.  If 
we  could  give  all  our  older  boys  the  stimulus  of  profitable  half-day  work,  they  would 
study  with  greater  courage  and  hopefulness.  The  term  profitable  I  use  with  refer- 
ence to  the  student,  not  the  Government. 

The  school-rooms  have  been  open  to  visitors  at  all  hours.  The  interests  of  the  work 
have  been  thus  advanced,  but  at  some  present  sacrifice  to  us. 

boys'  quarters. 

I  find  a  very  great  objection  to  placing  largo  numbers  of  students  in  one  room  for 
Bleeping.     It  tends  to  depravity  and  prevents  thogrosvth  of  individual  character.  Two, 
or  three  at  most,  are  as  many  as  should  bo  placed  in  one  room  for  sleeping.     Our  bar- 
racks are  so  divided  as  to  require  us  to  put  as  many  as  sixteen  in  some  rooms. 

NEW  ORLEANS  EXHIBIT. 

An  incident  of  our  school  experience  during  the  year  was  the  exhibit  made  by  us 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  your  office. 
This  exhibit  included  specimens  of  work  from  the  school  shops,  consisting  of  harness, 
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tinware,  joiner- work,  tailoring,  shoemakiug,  printing,  blacksmith  and  wagon  work; 
of  girls'  needle- work  on  dresses,  patching  and  darning:  also  specimens  or  the  work 
of  the  school-rooms  in  writing,  composition,  arithmetic,  drawing,  &c.  The  whole,  dis- 
played in  suitable  cases  loaned  by  the  National  Museum,  constituted  by  far  the  most 
complete  showing  of  Indian  progress  in  labor  and  education  that  the  exhibition  con- 
tained. The  attention  of  visitors  attracted  to  this  exhibit  was  widespread,  and  the 
'  almost  universal  sentiment  reaching  us  in  regard  to  it  is  approval  of  the  course  of 
the  Government  in  offering  this  and  other  educational  advantages  to  the  Indians. 
Prominent  educators  in  this  and  otber  countries  have  written  me  on  the  subject,  and 
the  Canadian  educational  bureau  has  made  minute  inquiries  and  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  adopting  the  same  methods  for  the  Indians  under  its  charge.  Numerous 
newspaper  notices  flattering  to  the  Government  have  been  sent  to  me. 

The  educational  representative  of  the  French  Government  asked  that  our  exhibit 
be  donated  to  his  Government,  to  form  a  part  of  their  collection  of  educational  work 
and  appliances  at  Paris. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  are  good.  The  only  cases  of  acute  diseases  of 
any  importance  occurring  during  the  past  year  have  been  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and 
intermittent  fever.  There  were  many  bad  cases  of  the  former  disease  among  the  Pue- 
blos who  were  admitted  August  24,  and  also  among  the  Osages  who  came  September 
26.  Many  of  the  Osage  party  were  suffering  from  intermittent  fever  when  they  oame, 
and  the  only  cases  of  that  disease  outside  of  that  party  were  those  whose  systems  con- 
tained the  malarial  poison  on  admission,  and  all  have  recovered.  The  conjunctivitis 
extended  to  many  of  the  older  pupils,  developing  mostly  in  subjects  who  had  had 
the  disease  before.  Over  oiie  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  this  affection  have  been 
treated,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  occurring  in  scrofulous  subjects,  all  recovered, 
there  being  no  impairment  of  vision  in  any  case.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  which  so 
often  results  in  opacity  and  consequent  impairment  of  sight,  was  prevented  by  scru- 
pulous care  and  judicious  treatment.  The  greater  number  of  those  suffering  from 
chronic  disorders  when  they  arrived  have  been  benefited.  An  abundant  supply  of 
nourishing  food,  good  personal  and  sanitary  measures,  regular  habits  of  diet,  exercise, 
and  hours  of  sleep,  have  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in  overcoming  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluences of  the  reservation  life,  which  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  in  all  its  tendencies — 
physically,  morally,  and  spiritually. 

I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  that  the  reservation  and  gratuitous  ration  system,  if 
continued  long,  will  result  in  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  race.  One  high  in  au- 
thority says,  **  Ignorance,  indolence,  iniemperance,  uncontrolled  anger,  and  licen- 
tiousness originate  alike  a  large  part  of  the  crime,  insanity,  idiocy,  physical  defects, 
and  x)aupenHm  with  which  society  is  afflicted — if  not  directly,  indirectly  ;  if  not  in  the 
first  generation,  in  the  second  "  All  these  causes,  and  more,  obtain  in  the  highest  de- 
gree on  the  reservations. 

Seven  deaths  have  occurred  at  the  school  during  the  year,  all  from  consumption, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  from  tubercular  menin^^itis.     Eight  threatened  with 

Eulmonary  trouble  were  sent  to  their  homes.  The  whole  number  taken  care  of  in  the 
ospital  for  the  year  was  155,  an  average  of  nearly  13  per  month.  Whole  number 
treated  as  out  patients  was  296,  an  average  of  a  little  over  24  per  month.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  these  cases  was  from  among  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year. 

In  the  admission  of  now  pupils  to  the  remote  schools  the  greatest  possible  care 
should  be  taken  in  their  examination,  which  should  always  be  made  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  some  representative  of  the  school.  There  ought  to  be  an  enroll- 
ment of  all  Indian  youth  of  school  age,  whether  in  reservation  schools  or  not,  and  a 
careful  physical  examination  made  of  each  one  by  the  physicians,  such  examination 
to  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  year.  These  examinations  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
record,  to  be  used  as  data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  in  selecting  pupils  for  the 
higher  schools. 

Groat  benefit  has  come  to  the  boys  from  the  short  vacation  camp  expenences  in  the 
mountain.  I  have  in  view  a  sanitarium  in  some  suitable  locality  in  the  mountains, 
where  those  who  are  threatened  with  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  sent 
to  recuperate. 

For  the  girls  we  need  a  gymnasium,  where  they  may  be  given  some  regular  calia- 
thenic  exercises.  I  hope  to  secure  this  soon  from  the  buildings  vacated  ^r  the  new 
dining-hall. 

CHARITIES   AND  PUBLIC  INTEREST. 

Without  any  sx>ecial  effort  on  our  part,  there  have  flowed  in,  to  help  us  pay  off  the 
farm  indebtedness  and  for  other  objects,  contributions  amounting  to  |9,618.72.  The 
public  interest  in  this  feature  of  the  G<)vernment's  Indian  work  has  very  greatly  in- 
creased, and  whereas  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  school  there  was  constantly  expressed 
much  doubt,  and  even  contempt,  the  conclusion  now  seems  to  bo  almost  or  qaite  ani- 
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yersal  that  broad  and  liberal  opportunities  for  education  and  iudustrial  training,  and 
association  with  the  other  masses  of  our  people,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  self-con- 
stituted guardian  Government  to  its  Involuntary  wards.  The  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  Indian  youth  now  maintained  imperfectly  in  schools  is  not  calculated  to  rapidly 
perform  that  part  of  the  work  of  Indian  elevation  devolving  upon  schools,  nor  is  it, 
in  view  of  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  Government  to  the  Indians,  aside  from  the 
obligations  of  humanity  and  statesmanship,  creditable  to  the  United  States.  The 
time  is  favorable  and  there  seems  to  be  no  obstruction  in  the  way  except  the  apathy 
of  the  Government  itself. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

From  the  beginning  of  America  until  this  present  the  example  overshadowing  all 
other  examples  of  ours  to  the  Indian  has  been  that  of  murder  and  murderous  intent. 
For  every  man  of  us  the  Indian  sees  quietly  following  the  pursuits  of  industry  and 
peace,  we  place  before  him  t^n  armed  men.  We  spasmodically  dole  out  to  him  ho- 
meopathic doses  of  the  peaceful  and  industrious  elements  of  our  civilization,  but  keep 
him  continuously  saturated  with  Thompsonian  doses  of  our  savage  elements.  That 
the  homeopathic  doses  have  little  effect,  or  that  the  patient  sickens  and  dies  under 
the  irritating  process,  is  a  natural  sequence.  If  example  has  any  force,  the  Indian  is 
instigated  and  inspired  by  us  to  be  and  continue  just  what  he  is.  His  inherent  qual- 
ities and  his  heredity  are  not  near  as  potent  as  the  ever-present  grinding,  debasing 
systems  and  examples  to  which  we  subject  him.  Instead  of  receiving  recognition  as 
a  man  and  a  brother,  and  being  surely  placed  under  some  continuous  uplifting  policy, 
he  has  always  been,  and  is  stilly  the  shuttlecock  for  every  community.  Territory,  and 
State  organization  within  whose  limits  he  falls.  The  driving-out  policy  has  been 
the  only  popular  one  since  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  thus  driven  away 
from  every  substance,  and  shadow  even,  of  encouragement  to  escape  from  his  old 
savaee  life,  we  hold  him  to-day  under  far  more  degrading  influences  than  those  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  untutored  savage  state  before  we  came  and  assumed  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  responsibility  over  him. 

Many  thousands  of  the  failures,  discontents,  paupers,  and  criminals  of  all  nations 
ander  God's  bright  sun  annually  arrive  among  us,  on  invitation,  and  find  open  doors, 
open  arms,  and  the  rights  and  homes  of  freedom  and  freemen  anywhere  and  every- 
where. In  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  black,  exotic  savages  are  transplanted  and 
increase  to  seven  millions  in  this  land.  They  ^row  out  of  barbarism  and  barbaric 
languages  into  the  knowledge,  benefits,  and  abilities  we  possess,  because  of  and  through 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  forced  into  the  open  doors  of  experience.  The 
Indian,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  constantly  driven  away  from 
experience  and  back  upon  himself,  remains  his  old  self,  or  grows  worse  under  the  ag- 

Cvations  and  losses  of  the  helps  to  his  old  active  life.  Any  policy  which  invites 
I  to  become  an  individual,  and  brings  him  into  the  honest  activities  of  civilization, 
and  especially  into  the  atmosphere  of  our  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial  exam- 
ples, assures  to  him  mental,  moral,  and  physical  development  into  independent  man- 
hood. Any  policy  which  prolongs  the  massing,  inactive,  herding  systems  continues 
to  lead  to  destruction  and  death.  It  is  folly  to  hope  for  substantial  cure  except  ther.e 
be  radical  change  in  the  treatment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalry,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Chilocco  Industrial  School,  July  15, 1885. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  1, 1  here- 
with submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school.     Chilocco  Industrial  School  is  located 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  near  the  south  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  five  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  Arkansas  City,  Kaus.    The  location  of  the  school  is  in  most  respects 
unfavorable.    It  is  almost  entirely  isolated  from  all  society,  thus  depriving  the  pupils 
of  the  benefits  of  direct  contact  with  civilized  life,  which  has  been  found  to  be  so 
beneficial  in  the  schools  situated  in  the  States.     The  location  of  the  school  also  being 
immediately  on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  leading  from  the  Indian  agencies 
to  the  State  of  Kansas,  causes  it  to  be  visited  by  hundreds  of  Indians  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  as  many  come  during  the  winter  and  in  stormy  weather,  and  have 
children  in  the  school,  they  cannot  be  turned  away ;  but  their  presence  is  in  every  way 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  seventy-five 
to  be  here  at  one  time,  and  they  all  want  to  board  and  sleep  in  the  school  buildings 
thus  for  the  time  being,  creating  disorder  and  confusion,  and  in  many  instances  they 
cause  discontent  among  the  children.  ^^ 
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A  large  tract  of  land  (8, 960  acres)  has  been  set  apart  by  an  execatire  order  for  the 
Dse  of  tne  school.  It  should  be  secured  to  the  school  by  a  more  perfect  title.  The 
land  is  good  and  well  adapted  to  farming  and  grazing,  and  will  in  a  few  years  •apply 
the  school  with  a  large  part  of  its  support.  A  herd  of  400  cattle  belongs  to  the  school 
ttom  which  it  is  expected  that  the  supply  of  beef  will  be  obtained.  Twenty  mnleB 
and  the  same  number  of  horses  and  ponies  are  in  use  in  farming,  and  caring  for  the 
stock.  More  work  animals  are  needed  to  conduct  the  farming  operations  properly. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  are  in  cultivation,  of  which  three  hundred  and 
seventy  acres  have  been  broken  this  summer.  All  cropn  planted  have  done  well,  but 
as  much  of  the  land  was  newlj'  broken,  a  very  large  crop  could  not  be  expected  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  3.000  bushels  each  of  oats  and  corn,  200  tons  of  millet, 
2,000  bushels  each  of  turnips,  beets,  and  carrots,  1,000  of  potatoes,  and  1,000  of  other 
vegetubloH. 

There  being  so  large  a  farm  and  so  much  stock  to  furnish  employment  for  the  boys, 
no  shops  or  other  facilities  for  learning  trades  have  ever  been  supplied  to  this  school, 
and  since  but  little  opportunity  for  employment  at  trades  is  supplied  at  any  of  the 
agencies  in  the  Territory,  and  since  the  opportunity  for  engaging  m  farming  and  stock 
raising  is  unexcelled,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  best  to  make  any  change  ia 
this  respect. 

House  work,  sewing,  and  laundry- work,  butter-making,  &^c.,  are  taught  the  girls. 

The  school-room  exercises  include  instruction  only  in  the  most  primary  branches, 
especially  in  speaking  English.  All  conversation  in  any  language,  except  English, 
is  strictly  prohibited. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  a  stay  of  seven  months  in  this  school  has  not  enabled  me 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  can  be  made  a  success.  With  all  the  disadvantages  of  dally 
contact  with  Indian  society  and  obliged  to  deal  vrith  almost  every  tribe  in  th^  Indian 
Territory,  yet  there  is  no  regularly  constituted  authority  of  any  kind.  Indians  come 
and  go  at  pleasure  and  do  as  they  please  while  here.  Cattlemen  locate  their  herds  on 
the  school  farm,  come  and  go  through  the  feuces  at  pleasure,  and  defy  any  one  who 
attempts  to  interfere.  A  race-course  has  been  laid  out  on  the  school  farm  and  hone 
racing  and  whisky  selling  have  been  added  to  the  list.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
drunken  Indians  may  be  seen  at  this  school  than  at  any  agency  in  the  Territory,  and 
yet  siiouhl  a  murder  be  committed  no  arrests  could  be  made  without  it  was  done  by 
authorities  in  the  Stare  miles  distant.  While  the  appliances  for  condacting  an  la- 
dustrial  school  are  of  the  first  order,  yet  the  work  is  constantly  marred  and  every 
effort  neutralized  by  the  lack  of  some  authority  to  deal  with  the  disturbing  elements 
constantly  met  with  here. 

H.  J.  MtNTHORN, 
in  ekmrge. 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


Indian  Training  School, 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg.f  Atif^mt  IS,  1885. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual 
report  of  this  school. 

On  the  21«t  of  November,  1H84,  I  resigned  the  position  of  physician  and  principal 
teacher,  and  relieved  Dr.  H.  J.  M  in  thorn  as  snperintendent,  he  baring  been  tnuif- 
ferred  to  the  school  at  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory. 

By  th<'  appr())>riation  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1885,  the  capacity  of  the  school  was  increased  from  150  to  200  children.  At  the 
same  time  an  additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  the  erection  of  laxger 
and  more  convenient  quarters  for  the  school. 

In  the  hope  that  these  new  quarters  would  be  erected  without  delay,  the  school 
was  tilled  up  to  as  near  the  maxnnum  number  as  the  limited  quarters  would  all0W| 
and  1"'9  children  were  crowded  into  quarters  calculated  for  less  than  half  that  nnm- 
ber.  Bad  weather  at  lcn<;th  set  in,  and  there  being  no  probability  of  new  buildings 
before  spring,  preparations  were  begun  for  spending  the  winter  in  the  old  qnarten. 
By  economizing  alt  available  space  the  school  succeeded  in  accommodating  itself  to  the 
sitinition  with  toleraiile  comfort,  and  made  exc<'llent  progress  until  about  the  15th  of 
Deceinber,  when  a  snow-storm,  unprecedented  in  this  country  for  severity,  set  in. 

In  the  midst  of  this  storm,  on  the. anorningof  December  18,  the  girls'  building,  con- 
taining their  dormitories  aixl  living  rooms,  together  with  the  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
supplies  and  dry-goods  store-rooms,  sewing  and  unisic  rooms,  besicles  living  rooms  for 
several  employ^^s,  burned  to  the  gronn<l.  The  tire  apparently  caught  from  a  defectiye 
fine,  and  in  the  lloor  of  the  attic.  It  ljap]>ene(i  at  a  time  when  all  the  children  and 
most  of  the  employes  were  abseni  at  chapel  exen^ises  in  the  other  building.  Aided 
by  the  explosion  of  lamps,  the  tiames  gained  such  headway  before  being  disooTered 
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that  all  efforts  to  check  them  were  fatilo ;  and  within  forty  minntes  £roin  the  first 
alarm  the  walls  fell  in.  The  location  of  the  fire  prevented  access  to  the  only  stair- 
way leading  to  the  attic,  and  all  the  hedding  and  clothing  belonging  to  the  girls  was 
burned,  together  with  everything  belonging  to  employes  on  the  second  floor.  The 
supplies  and  most  of  the  dry  goods  were  saved.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  all  present  at 
roll-call.  The  boys  cheerfully  abandoned  quarters  and  bedding  in  behalf  of  the  girls, 
and  found  quarters  in  the  bam  and  other  out-buildings  until  a  shed  was  inclosed  and 
rendered  as  comfortable  as  could  be  made  with  such  material  as  could  be  obtained  at 
the  time. 

For  three  weeks  we  were  completely  snow-bound,  having  no  communication  with 
the  outride  world.  But  having  saved  all  our  provisions,  we  had  plenty  to  eat,  and 
then,  too,  plenty  to  do.  School-room  work  for  the  time  was  suspended,  and  a  double 
force  put  into  the  sewing-rrooms.  The  girls  sewed  and  cooked,  the  boys  cut  wood, 
shoveled  snow  from  the  walks,  and  roofs  of  buildings,  built  additions  and  repaired 
old  buildings.  During  all  this  trying  time,  not  a  murmur  of  complaint  was  heard 
from  any  child  or  empli>y<S,  but  all  worked  harmoniously  forthe  welfare  of  the  school. 
The  chapel  and  school-rooms  having  been  converted  into  dining  and  sewing  rooms, 
a  new  temporary  building  was  erect>ed  on  the  site  of  the  burned  building,  for  school 
purposes.     By  the  Ist  of  February  the  regular  programme  was  resumed. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  new  buildings  contained  the  provision  that  land 
suitable  for  a  farm  for  the  school,  should  be  donated  at  some  point  within  the  State 
of  Oregon.  There  were  three  donations  made  in  accordance  with  this  provision,  as 
follows:  Newberg,  a  tract  of  100  acres  of  land,  heavily  timbered;  Forest  Grove,  a 
tract  of  23  acres  near  the  town,  for  a  building  site,  and  75  acres  of  pasture-land,  four 
miles  away  ;  Salem,  a  tract  of  171  acres,  sparsely  timbered,  and  ten  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. After  long  delay  the  Salem  site  was  chosen  chiefly  on  account  of  the  larger 
number  of  acres  and  its  nearness  to  the  State  capital. 

Under  date  of  February  20,  a  dispatch  was  received  instructing  to  take  possession 
of  the  Salem  donation,  and  begin  work.    Twelve  carpenter  boys  in  charge  of  the 
school  carpenter,  D.  E.  Brewer,  were  immediately  sent  to  Salem.     Notwithstanding 
heavy  rains,  within  three  weeks  they  had  repaired  and  added  to  two  old  buildings 
found  on   the  premises,  converting  them  into  comfortable  summer  quarters  for  50 
children.     On  the  17th  of  March,  46  boys  and  15  fiTirls.  with  necessary*  supplies, 
were  transferred  to  Salem.    This  division  of  the  school  was  placed  in   charge  of 
Ed.  McConville,  disciplinarian,  aided  by  E.  H.  Woodward,  farmer,  Mrs.  McConville, 
assistant  teacher,  doing  duty  as  matron,  and  Mrs.  Woodward,  seamsttess,  serving  as 
cook.     The  work  of  clearing  and  imjiroving  now  began  in  earnest,  and  the  manner 
in  which  stumps,  brush,  and  trees  gave  way  before  their  axes,  spades,  and  plows, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  little  village  of  houses  and  sheds,  made  mainly  of 
shakes  and  poles,  hewn  from  timber  on  the  ground,  sprang  up,  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  every  one  who  beheld  it,  and  made  many  warm  friends  for  the  In- 
dian boys  and  girls,  where  they  had  none  before. 

With  the  school  virtually  divided  into  two,  without  an  increase  in  the  force  of  em- 
ployes, it  was  found  difficult  to  do  satisfactory  work,  and  at  length  deemed  best  to 
concentrate  the  main  body  of  the  school  at  one  point  or  the  other.  There  being  lit- 
tle to  do  at  Forest  Grove,  and  ajgreat  deal  to  be  done  at  Salem,  it  was  decided  to 
move  the  main  body  of  the  school  to  the  latter  place.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of 
May  all  the  Forest  Grove  division,  excepting  the  second  grade,  numbering  39  girls  and 
23  Doys,  together  with  the  shops,  sewing-rooms,  &.C.,  was  transferred  to  Salem.  After 
some  delay  in  perfecting  the  temporary  quarters,  a  reorganization  was  effected,  and 
the  school  opened  with  all  departments  in  operation  June  1. 

Plans  for  new  buildings  being  approved,  after  another  delay,  arising  by  reason  of  a 
technical  error  in  the  title  of  the  new  farm,  the  contract  was  awarded  July  23,  and 
approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  August  13,  and  at  this  writing 
the  work  is  begun,  with  every  prospect  that,  unless  wet  weather  should  begin  soon, 
the  school  will  be  in  comfortable  and  convenient  quarters  within  a  few  months.  The 
main  buildings  will  be  three  in  number — a  central  building  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
chapel  and  scnool-room  purposes;  a  girls'  quarters,  containing  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  and  four  employ^'  rooms  ;  and  a  boys'  quarters,  containing  also  tour  living 
rooms  for  employ^.  These  three  buildings  will  be  built  by  contract.  The  shojps, 
office,  warehouse,  and  hospitals  will  be  built  by  the  Indian  boys  under  the  direction 
of  a  skillful  meehanic.    The  warehouse  is  already  uuder  way. 

The  location  is  five  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Salem,  i;he  main  line  of  the  Oregon 
and  California  Railroad  constituting  its  eastern  b<mndary.  The  land  is  an  elevated 
tract,  from  which  the  railroad  runs  down-grade  in  both  directions.  The  railroad  com- 
pany have  put  in  a  side  track,  erected  a  passenger  and  freight  platform,  and  made  a 
station  of  the  school.  The  name  given  to  the  station  is  Chemdwd,  meaning  Indian 
town. 

The  industrial  departments,  particularly  the  shoe  and  blacksmith  shops,  are  not 
able  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  we  hope  and  believe  they  will  in  the  future,  for  the 
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reason  that  mach  of  the  year  they  have  been  closed  and  the  indtractors  and  appren- 
tices detailed  to  more  urgent  work  incident  to  the  lire  in  the  winter  and  the  removal 
and  establishment  in  new  quarters  of  the  main  body  of  the  school.  While  the  time 
has  been  lost  from  their  respective  trades,  it  has  in  no  sense  been  wasted,  for  the 
schooling. received  in  slashing,  clearing,  and  grubbing  will  not  come  amiss,  and  has 
been  well  calculated  to  the  formation  of  industrious  habits. 

THE   SHOE  SHOP, 

with  an  average  number  of  six  apprentices,  has  manufactured  541  pairs  of  shoes  and 

11  pairs  of  boots ;  also  has  repaired  286  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes. 

THE  BLACKSMITH   SHOP, 

with  six  apprentices,  has  made — 

1  four-seated  hack : |200  00 

1  buckboard 75  00 

25  neck-yokes 50  00 

1  water-tark 30  00 

2  hay-racks 30  00 

18  maul-rings 4  50 

12  iron  wedges 6  00 

Job  work  for  school 175  00 

Cash  received  from  outside  work 76  50 

Total 47  00 

CARPENTER  SHOP. 

The  carpenter  boys,  numbering  sixteen,  have  put  up  fourteen  buildings  and  sheds, 
sufficient  in  capacity  to  furnish  ample  summer  quarters  for  the  entire  school,  with  all 
its  departments.  Most  of  these  buildings  were  formed  from  the  green  timber  found 
on  the  land ;  the  roofs,  and,  in  the  case  of  all  the  sheds,  the  sides  and  partitions,  as 
well,  are  of  shakes  made  on  the  grounds. 

THE  TAILOR  SHOP, 

with  an  average  working  force  of  fourteen  girls,  has  made,  since  January  1,  126  uni- 
form suits,  127  jeans  pants,  and  50  under-suits. 

THE  SEWING-ROOM, 

with  an  average  working  force  of  fourteen  girls,  has  made,  since  January  1,  967  gar- 
ments, including  175  dresses,  and  256  aprons,  besides  187  sheets,  139  pillow-cases,  32 
bed-ticks,  and  S  curtains. 

THE   FARM. 

The  farm  boys  have  slashed  fifty  acres  of  laud,  grubbed  ten,  and  plowed  seventeen. 
Together  with  what  they  have  raised  on  land  belonging  to  the  school,  aud  what  they 
have  earned  by  work  outside,  they  have  supplied  the  school  for  one  year  with  grain, 
hay,  and  vegetables. 

SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

The  school-room  work  of  last  year,  beginning  September  1,  though  serioasly  inter- 
rupted by  cause  of  the  loss  of  one  of  our  buildings,  and  the  removal  of  the  school  from 
Forest  Grove  to  Salem,  has  not  been  without  some  good  results.  The  school  opened 
with  five  grades.  The  work  for  the  year  having  been  carefully  planned,  we  hoped 
to  accomplish  more  than  we  had  ever  done  before ;  but  when  the  building  was 
burned,  the  school-room  work  was  suspended  for  more  than  a  month,  aud  at  the  time 
of  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  school,  two  grades  (the  third  aud  fourth)  were 
necessarily  out  of  the  school-room  for  more  tuan  two  months.  Though  working 
nnder  discouraging  circumstances  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  children 
were  cheerful  and  obedient,  showing  a  perfect  willingness  to  overcome  difficulties  by 
hard  work  and  close  application. 

The  first  graduating  class  of  twenty-four  pupils  (ten  girls  and  fourteen  boys)  was 
sent  out  this  year,  most  of  them  passing  very  creditable  examinations.  They  were 
given  nothing  more  than  a  rudimental  education  in  the  following  branches — viz, 
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United  States  history,  geography,  language,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  and  spoil- 
ing. Their  rhetorical  work  was  oonaucted  mainly  by  themselves,  in  the  form  of  a 
literary  society.  Their  graduating  exercises  were  very  similar  to  those  of  other 
schools,  the  boys  and  two  of  the  girls  preparing  orations,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
girls  essays,  these  being  entirely  their  own  productions. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  examinations  were  made  in  each  grade,  and  the  promotions 
from  the  lower  grades  were  as  follows:  From  the  first  grade,  16;  from  the  second 
grade,  40  ;  from  the  third  grade,  *25;  from  the  fourth  grade,  28. 

During  a  part  of  the  year  vocal  music  has  been  taught,  and  instrumental  through- 
out the  whole  year.  Their  progress  in  music  has  been  very  satisfactory,  many  of 
them  showing  marked  talent  in  this  art.  Last  May  a  concert  was  given  by  the  grad- 
uating class  and  the  little  ones  of  the  lowest  grade,  in  Forest  Grove,  Portland,  and 
Salem.  Brides  several  choruses  their  programme  containo<l  both  vocal  and  instra- 
mental  duets  and  solos.  At  each  place  they  were  favored  with  a  crowded  house 
and  an  a])preciative  audience  who  expressed  genuine  surprise  at  their  proficiency  in 
music.  The  calisthenic  songs  by  the  little  ones  were  well  received  and  heartily 
applauded.  The  band  boys  also  received  special  notice.  Their  music  was  considered 
good,  taking  into  consideration  that  they  had  had  only  a  few  months'  practice. 

SANITARY. 

Everything  considered,  the  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  good.  Of 
a  party  of  nineteen  children  brought  to  the  schoid  4n  March  from  Klamath  Agency, 
in  Southern  Oregon,  three  have  died  and  two  others  returned  to  their  homes  on  ao- 
connt  of  failing  health.  The  change  of  climate  has  seemed  to  be  disastrous  to  them. 
Of  four  other  deaths  in  the  year  three  were  from  consumption. 

The  Forest  Grove  school  ^mong  its  pupils  inclndes  represiMitatives  from  twenty- 
nine  different  tribes  scattered  throughout  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Idaho,  and 
Alaska.  These  tribes  number  about  22,000  Indians,  among  whom  there  are  3,400  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  Alaska  not  included.  This  is  the  only  school  of  its  character  ac- 
cessible to  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  becoming  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  have  their  children  educated  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  applications  were 
received  during  the  year  from  Indian  parents  desirous  of  sending  their  children  to 
this  school.  Many  of  these  were  refused  because  we  could  not  accommodate  them. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  I  would  emphatically  recommend  that  with  the  completion  of 
the  new  quarter  the  capacity  of  the  school  be  increased  to  three  hundred  pupils,  and 
that  an  appropriation  for  that  number  be  asked  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  V.  COFFIN, 

Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Industrial  School  for  Indian  Youth, 
Genoaj  Nance  County f  Nebraska^  August  20,  1835. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  an- 
nual report  of  this  school :  Opened  February  20,  1H84,  with  pupils  from  the  Sioux  Res- 
ervations, Dakota,  and  has  been  in  existence  eighteen  m<mths,  during  which  time 
pupils  have  been  added  from  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  Nebraska. 
Whole  number  enrolled  up  to  date,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven— one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  boys  and  forty-eight  girls.  Of  these,  one  was  n<»t  accept<;d  and  sent 
back,  two  have  died,  five  sent  home  by  order  of  Indian  Office,  twent3'-four  returned 
on  acconnt  of  incurable  disease,  som^  of  whom  have  since  died,  eighteen  have  run 
away  and  not  yet  returned,  reducing  our  nnmber  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
ninety -one  boys  and  thirty-five  girls.  Ages  from  seven  to  eighteen  years.  A  few  over 
eighteen  were  admitted  by  permission  ot  the  Indian  Office. 

BUILDINGS. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  added  during  the  year.  One  shed  destroyecl  by  fir* 
not  yet  rebuilt.    No  other  changes. 

THE   FARM. 

The  school  farm  is  the  north  half  of  a  section  comprising  320  acres  east  of  and  ad- 
Joining  the  town  of  Genoa.  A  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  destined  to  be 
the  main  line  when  completed  to  North  Platte,  shortening  the  road  several  miles, 
crosses  the  farm  its  entire  length  a  few  hundred  feet  in  front  of  the  main  school 
building. 
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About  20  acres  are  used  as  school  groundsy  roads,  «&.c.,  leaving  300  acres  for  farming 

fturposes.  This  year  101  acres  in  wheat  already  harvested  and  stacked,  promising  » 
arge  yield  estiraati^d  not  less  than  2,000  bushels  ;  8  acres  of  oats  also  harvested  and 
in  stack,  promising  a  large  yield  per  acre;  00  acres  in  corn  looking  well ;  10  acres  po- 
tatoes  ;  6  acres  beaus  ;  10  acres  garden  ;  40  acres  hay,  and  50  acres  pastar«'.  Pastnre 
fenced  last  spring.  I  make  no  estimate  of  the  probable  yield  of  the  nnharvested  prod- 
ucts, for  storms  and  other  causes  make  it  too  uncertain. 

Last  year  our  yield  of  corn  was  estimated  at  G,000  bushels,  but  a  severe  storm  re- 
duced it  nearly  one-half.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  at  the  present  time  a  large 
and  profitable  yield  of  corn,  vegetables,  &c.,  is  promised. 

All  the  farm  work,  plowing,  planting,  harrowing,  cultivating  and  harvesting,  care 
of  stock,  building  of  fencing  and  necessary  repairs,  has  been  done  from  the  first  by 
the  Indian  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  school  farmer,  occasionally  assisted  by 
the  school  watchman  and  laborer,  each  instructing  the  boys  in  the  most  simple  and 
practical  method  of  doing  farm  work,  together  with  the  uhc  of  improved  farming 
machineiy,  with  a  view  to  preparing  tiieni  for  whatever  contingency  in  this  line  of 
effort  may  confront  them  after  leaving  school;  with  most  encouraging  results,  for  the 
pupils  have  exhibit (;d  interest,  industry,  and  improvement. 

THE   SCHOOL  STOCK 

« 

consists  of  3  horses,  2  mares,  2  mules,  12  cows,  1  blooded  bull.  Polled  Angus,  5  year- 
ling heifers,  5  spring  calves,  13  hogs,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  old,  12  shoats, 
and  3H  pigs.  Our  loss  during  the  year  by  death,  1  horse,  1  cow,  an*i  4  hogs. 
Have  slaughtered,  for  the  use  oi  the  school,  3  cows,  one  steer,  and  3  hogs.  Have  pur- 
chased for  the  school  since  it  opened,  4  horses,  2  mares,  2  mules,  1()  cows,  1  bull,  and 
12  hogs,  and  sold  2  spring  calves.  The  difference  shows  increase  during  eighteen 
months.  The  stock  is  cared  for  by  the  Indian  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  farmer,  and  is  one  of  the  best  civilizers  and  humanizers  connected  with  the 
school,  especially  the  horses.  Indians  are  generally  cruel  to  dumb  beasts.  By  re- 
straining the  boys  at  first  and  having  fine  and  gentle  horses  they  soon  become  much 
attached  to  their  charge,  kind  and  patient  in  their  treatment  and  care  of  them, 
which  is  also  manifested  toward  the  other  stock  and  has  a  marked  effect  upon  their 
own  temper  and  disposition. 

BRICK-YARD. 

A  brick-yard  was  opened  last  year  upon  the  school  farm  as  an  industry  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils,  and  two  kilns  of  brick  made,  of  which  159,280  have  been  sold 
at  from  |9  to  $12.r)U  per  thousand,  averaging  $10.  Last  June,  as  we  were  about  to 
commence  manufacturing,  a  shed  containing  brick  and  farming  machinery  and  im- 
plements was  destroyed  by  fire;  a  serious  loss,  inasnmch  as  it  has  retarded  and  actu- 
ally prevented  work  this  season ;  supposed  to  have  caught  from  a  passing  locomotive. 
This  industry  can  be  made  a  source  of  from  $0,000  to  $3,000  income  to  the  school  every 
year,  besides  afibrding  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  valuable  trade. 

CARPENTRY. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  school,  for  besides  making  all  nee* 
essary  repairs,  whatever  building  is  required,  constructing  useful  articles  of  fumitun^ 
^c,  it  affords  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  become  possessed  of  a  good  trade,  and 
even  those  not  regularly  entered  as  apprentices  profit  by  it  in  learning  the  use  of 
tools  and  material,  which  will  doubtless  prove  ot  great  benefit  to  them  through  life, 
whatever  their  occupation  may  be.  The  boys  have  shown  great  interest  in  this  de- 
partment of  school  work,  and  already  have  exhibited  considerable  skill  in  the  making 
of  useful  articles  and  repairing  wood-work  about  the  buildings. 

BLACKSMITHING. 

l»,  The  school  is  not  yet  provided  with  a  shop  for  blacksmith  or  iron  work.     But  one 
of  the  pupils  expressing  a  desire  to  learn  this  trade,  a  place  was  found  in  town  for 
him  with  a  competent  mechanic,  who  kindly  offered  to  take  him  into  his  shop  one-half 
of  each  day  and  instruct  him  in  the  craft,  furnishing  the  necessary  tools,  implements, 
and  material  free  of  charge. 

OTHER  TRADES. 

An  industrial  school,  limited  as  this  is  to  1«'>0  pupils,  cannot  well  provide  all  the 
mechanical  industries  necessary  as  a  means  of  instructing  Indian  youth.  If  increases! 
to  300,  a  blacksmith,  shoe,  and  wagon  nliop,  also  a  printing  e.stabiishmeut,  could  be 
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added,  with  competent  iiistriictorB  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupila  and  the  service. 
Oar  present  number  is  the  minimum  in  effective  effort,  and  the  maximum  in  expense, 
limiting  opportunities,  besides  compelling  the  greatest  (;are  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  which  would  be  t^asy  were  there  no  unforeseen  exigencies  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  do  all  that  should  be  done  when  needed  and  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year  even.  An  increase  to  donbie  the  number  does  not  necessarily  double  the 
expense;  far  from  it.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  this  school  to  300  pupils  nnd  keep  it  full. 

THE   SCHOOL-ROOM. 

All  must  admit  that  the  most  important  part  of  this  work  is  that  of  the  teachers  in 
the  school-room,  imparting  by  patient  and  persistent  effort  that  instruction  without 
which  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed  in  life  and  be  of  benefit  to  themselves  and  their 
kind.  The  Indian  comes  to  us  with  a  slight,  if  any,  knowledgeof  our  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  No  familiarity  with  books  even  in  their  own  tongue,  generally 
devoid  of  all  instruction  in  modes  of  civilized  life,  permitted  to  gorge  themselves  at 
all  times,  eat,  dress,  and  sleej)  at  liai)-hazanl,  entirely  free  from  restraint.  They  grow 
up  in  the  camps  more  like  the  lower  animals  than  human  beings ;  the  boys,  animated 
by  a  foolish  pride,  as  free  as  the  wind,  while  the  girls  are  doomed  to  toil  and  drudg- 
ery, utterly  submissive  to  all  aggression  and  outrage — a  most  deplorable  state  of 
affairs.  Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  hundreds  of  years  of  ignorance  back  of 
them,  no  record  of  the  past,  no  history,  they  are  imitative,  intuitive,  and  bright,  and 
readily  yield  to  direction  toward  a  higher  life,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity,  consid- 
ering all  the  circumstances,  acquire  knowledge.  This  school,  after  an  existence  of 
only  eighteen  months — pupils  coming  and  going  at  all  times,  receiving  class  instruc- 
tion but  half  of  each  day,  working  the  other  half — can  make  a  remarkable  showing 
of  progress  in  their  studies  and  improvement  in  deportment. 

THE   PRESENT  STATUS   OF   THE   PUPILS. 

Number  enrolled,  126.  These  are  in  three  divisions.  Advanced  grade,  55;  inter- 
mediate, 35;  and  primary,  36.  With  but  few  exceptions  they  can  all  speak,  read, 
and  write  English.  In  the  advanced  grade  they  study  Euglish  grammar  and  com- 
position, geography,  history,  and  drawing,  in  which  they  show  great  aptitude.  In 
the  intermediate  and  primary  grades  they  are  taught  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 
and  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  construction  of  simple  Euglish  sentences.  Dur- 
ing the  vacation  months  of  the  summer  the  text-books  have  been  put  aside  and  special 
instructions  given  in  penmanship  a  part  of  each  day  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

GENERAL  HOUSE-WORK 

is  especially  in  charge  of  the  matron  and  under  her  direction.  She  reports  the  work 
as  performed  by  the  Indian  girls,  either  as  pupils  or  employes,  except  in  the  laundry, 
where  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  boys,  seven  of  whom  are  detailed  for  each  half 
day  and  do  the  work  as  directed  by  the  laundress.  A  few  girls  are  thus  employed, 
but  our  limited  number  of  girls,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  boys,  keep  them  busy 
at  other  household  work.  In  the  sewing- room,  where,  under  the  guardian  of  a  seam- 
stress, they  do  all  the  repairing,  making  their  own  and  the  smallest  boys'  wearing 
apparel,  the  larger  boys'  underwear,  and  the  necessary  table  and  chamber  linen,  in 
the  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  dormitories,  directed  by  the  cook  and  assistant  matron, 
they  do  all  the  work  required,  in  all  of  which  they  have  proven  themselves  very  effi- 
cient, in  this  way  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  and  capacity  for  every  branch  of  house- 
hold employment.  The  detail  for  the  several  departments  changes  monthly,  so  that 
every  girl  is  instructed  and  practiced  in  each.  By  this  method  they  are  prepared  for 
all  the  duties  of  home  life. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  is  good,  and  has  been  during  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  an  epidemic  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  with  a  few  cases  during  the  other  months — as  many  as  75  pupils  troubled 
with  it  at  the  same  time.  This  disease  is  said  to  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent 
every  spring  among  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota,  as  indicated  by  their  name  for  the 
month  of  March,  the  same  as  for  sore  eyo^s,  or  ''  the.  «on5-eyed  month."  Several  pupils 
were  effected  with  tubercular  dis«Ki.so  and  scrofula,  which  ih^volopeil  after  coming 
here.  One  young  girl  died,  and  23  were  considered  ineurable  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  This  disease  is  our  greatest  trouble  ;  it  is  so  prevalent  among  Indians,  de- 
yelops  rapidly,  often  fatallj . 
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GBNfCRAL   REMARKS. 

I  have  been  very  f'>rtunat.«  iu  my  eorps  of  assistanU.  all  of  whom  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  work  a8si<^iie(l  th^ra  and  piTformed  it  with  marked  ability  and  Huccess; 
some  of  thfUi  haviu^,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  th«ir  duties  here,  been 
engaged  in  similar  occupation  wiHi  Indians  elsewhere,  an  experience  invaluable. 
The  matron,  formerly  of  the  Pawnee  school  at  this  pla<e.  and  afterward  at  Indian 
training-school  at  Carlisle,  Pn  ;  the  principal  teacher  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  the  Yank- 
ton Hchool,  Dakota;  nissitttant  teacher  at  Yankton,  Dak.,  and  Cheyenne  school;  in- 
dustrial teacher  and  hospital  nurhe,  at  Sanleo  ;  farmer  with  the  Pawne<'S  while  here 
and  afterward  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  school  five  Indian 
pupils  were  sent  Ironi  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  serve  as  assistants,  two  of  whom  remain — one 
as  assistant  matron  and  one  as  assistant  cook.  One,  the  assistant  seamstress,  realigned 
to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Pawnee  s<'hool,  Indian  Territory;  one,  the  aa- 
sistant  laundress,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  interest,  indnstry,  and  improvement  manifested 
by  the  ])upilsin  whatever  work  they  have  been  called  upon  to  peiform.  At  first  the 
boys  objected  to  woik  in  the  lauudiy,  doing  what  they  call  "s^iuaw  work,"  but  they 
soon  get  over  this  pride  in  the  matter,  and  no  more  complaints  were  made.  They 
have  not  exhibited  la/iness  in  a  single  case,  which  to  me  was  moot  extraordinary,  for 
I  expected  industry  to  be  the  exception,  while  it  has  proven  the  rule. 

The  laundry  bnilding,  not  yet  constructed,  we  have  from  the  opening  of  the  school 
used  a  portion  of  the  log  farm-house  for  laundry  purposes;  an  inconvenient  aiTange- 
ment,  yet  it  has  been  made  to  answer.  ll«>pe  to  complete  the  new  building,  with 
bath-rooms  attached,  before  winter.  It  is  designed  to  be  riO  feet  long,  20  wide,  with 
two  floors  above  the  basement,  and  built  of  brick,  as  near  fire-proof  as  possible  with 
the  material  used,  in  rear  of  the  west  wing  of  the  main  building,  containing  the  girls' 
dormitories,  and  connected  therewith,  in  order  to  afford  another  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire.  *  From  the  rearof  the  lanndry  other  buildings  will  project  for  bath-rooms. 

During  the  year  occasional  payments  have  been  made  to  the  puj)ils  for  extra  labor 
with  good  results,  the  money  iu  nearly  every  case  being  expended  for  useful  articles, 
priucipally  wearing  apparel,  in  which  the  pupils  exhibit  good  judgment  and  taste— 
their  selection  of  materials  and  colors  sensible,  and  the  prices  paid  reasonable,  and 
effect  agreeable.  Inasmuch  as  we  desire  them  to  imitate  our  own  people,  as  the 
speediest  road  to  a  higher  civilization,  it  is  nota<lvisable  to  encourage  or  enforce  a 
uniform  style  of  dress,  but  leave  it  to  themselves,  and  thus  far  they  have  invariably 
followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  whites.  The  girls  have  made  their  own  dresses, 
exhibiting  much  skill  and  industry. 

The  wild  Indian  camps  scattered  over  the  country  exhibit  in  their  daily  life  all  the 
horrible  and  disgusting  features  of  Mormon  ism,  socialism,  and  kindred  evils.  Schools 
surrounded  with  such  can  result  in  but  little  if  any  permanent  good.  The  only  safety 
for  the  rising  generation  from  the  contamination  of  such  gross  immoralities  is  in  send- 
ing them  to  these  distant  industrial  schools  in  favored  localities  among  our  own  peo- 
ple. Even  the  churches  are  not  sanctuaries,  foriu  their  very  doors  blankets  are  thrown 
over  young  maidens,  and  they  are  forced  away  to  prostitution.  The  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, devoted  and  heroic  as  any  upon  the  earth,  are  powerless  to  prevent  these 
outrages  and  protect  their  wards.  The  only  remedy  is  in  the  extension  by  Congres- 
sional legislatitm  of  the  civil  law  over  the  entire  Indian  couutry  and  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment—a National  instead  of  a  State  or  Territorial  code,  for  the  latter  is  not  always 
equal  to  the  terrible  necessities  of  the  case.  Without  this  every  attempt  to  civilise 
the  Indians  will  prove  abortive,  *Hhe  work  of  Sisyphus,"  wasted  effort,  not  at  all  com- 
plimentary to  our  intelligence  and  humanity  as  a  Christian  people. 
Very  respectfully, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


SAMUEL  F.  TAPPAN. 

SuperintendenU 


Haskkll  I.xstitute, 
LatcrencCf  Kans.y  Junfi  30,  1885. 

Sir:  Early  in  the  summer  of  1833,  citizens  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity  proflered  to  the 
United  States  Government  2H0  acres  of  land,  on  which  t(»  establish  an  industrial 
school  for  Indians.  The  donation  was  accepted,  the  lands  locate<l,  a  site  for  build- 
ings selected,  and  ])]ans  prepared,  all  under  the  general  Nupervision  of  Maj.  James 
M.  Ilaworth,  snperindemlent  of  Indian  schools.  The  ]dans  adopted  wen^  by  Has- 
kell &  Wood,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  embraced  three  stone  bnildings,  each  l*2*i  by  O 
feet  iu  outline,  three  stories  high,  exclusive  of  attics  an<l  inchuling  basements.  The 
walls  were  of  native  limestone,  trimmingsof  Cowley  County  limestone,  and  all  wood* 
work  of  pine,  plain  and  substantial.    Accommodations  for  three  hundred  and  fif^ 
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8tudoQt«,  and  for  a  corps  of  employes,  with  proper  school-rooms,  were  to  be  provided 
in  theHe  buildings. 

Contracts  were  made  with  Smith  &  Sargenti  of  Topeka,  for  the  constrnction  of 
baildings,  and  work  was  commenced  in  Augnst,  1883,  to  be  complt^ted  by  the  1st  of 
March  nillowing.  After  one  building  had  been  inclosed,  and  the  other  two  had  been 
well  commenced,  the  funds  designed  for  payment  were  adjudged  inapplicable  to  this 
purpose,  and  farther  progress  was  delayed  for  an  act  of  Congress  to  make  the  funds 
available.  Work  was  resumed  in  March,  and  the  bnildings  were  accepted  by  the 
Government,  as  certified  by  the  supervising  architect,  July  10,  1884. 

Measures  had  been  taken  to  have  the  farm  fenced,  orchards  planted,  vegetable  gar- 
dens prepared,  and  all  necessary  arrange  nent'9  perfested  for  opening  the  school  on  the 
Ist  of  April.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  superintendent  commissioned  in  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  purchase  furniture  for  the  school-rooms, 
to  make  out  a  list  of  employes,  and  to  nominate  suitable  persons  to  fill  the  approved 
places.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  payments,  according  to 
agreement  with  the  contractors,  gave  occasion  for  a  postponement  of  time  for  com*  - 

Eletiou  of  the  buildings.  Furniture  and  other  supplies  for  the  school  were  received 
efore  any  rooms  were  ready,  and  temporary  storage  had  to  be  secured.  The  farmer 
and  the  carpenter  were  appointed  in  February,  and  commenced  service  in  March, 
ISai.     Irregular  service  supplied  the  required  assistance. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1884,  the  three  main  buildings  were  nearly  completed  according 
to  plans  and  specifications.  Piles  of  rough  stoi^es  and  heaps  of  refuse  lumber  covered 
the  banks  of  earth  taken  from  cellars  and  cisterns,  and  the  interiors  were  in  the  nsual 
condition  of  new,  uncleaned  bnildings.  Two  barns  and  several  other  outbuildings 
were  nearly  ready  for  occu])ancy.  Crops  on  the  farm  covered  about  80  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  200  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  of  unbroken  prairie.  The  whole 
ha<l  been  inclosed,  and  fences  separated  the  cultivated  fields  from  the  cattle-ranges. 
An  orchard  of  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  (400  trees)  had  been  set  out,  and  a  variety 
of  sniuller  fruits  planted.  Preparations  for  vegetable  gardens  had  been  made,  and 
the  staple  products  for  a  large  family  supply  were  in  good  growing  condition.  The 
farm  stock  consisted  of  25  cows  and  heifers,  one  bull,  4  mules,  3  horses,  and  5  swine. 
A  farmer,  an  assistant,  and  six  Indian  boys  as  employes  constituted  the  farm  force. 
In  addition  to  the  farm-work  the  teams  and  drivers  were  required  to  transfer  a  large 
amount  of  supplies  from  the  railroads  to  the  store-rooms  of  the  institution,  to  remove 
debris  from  the  grounds,  and  to  grade  down  the  heaps  of  earth  around  the  buildings. 
The  In<lian  laborers  were  also  employed  in  cleaning  theilormitoriesand  school-rooms. 
In  addition  to  the  construction  of  barns,  &c.,  the  carpenter  was  required  to  do  >i  large 
amount  of  work  in  the  buildings  not  included  in  contracts.  Preparation  of  store- 
ro«>ms,  construction  of  ta'des  in  liininglinlls,  fitting  up  of  kitchen  and  pantii«*s  were 
necessary  before  pupils  could  be  received. 

As  the  contractors  did  not  deliver  the  buildings  to  th**  Government  until  .July  10, 
and  in  view  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  preparation  and  of  the  heat  of  summer  being 
npon  us,  the  supervising  authorities  determined  not  to  open  the  school  for  Indian  pu- 
pils before  the  1st  of  September.  The  general  superintendent.  Major  Haworth,  coun- 
seled a  later  da  te,  as  the  danger  to  the  health  of  pupils  in  removal  from  camp  and  change 
of  habits  in  the  summer  heat  would  be  very  great.  September  17  was  announced  as  the 
day  for  a  formal  opening.  Arrangements  were  perfected  in  August  by  correspondence 
with  Indian  agents  and  other  interested  parties  to  forward  pupils  to  the  school  by  the 
Ist  of  September,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Superintendent  Haworth  had 
called  a  convention  of  teachers  and  other  officers  of  Indian  schools  to  meet  at  Chilocco, 
Ind.  T.,  August  21,  18.':'4.  This  meeting  afforded  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  an  ac- 
quaintance with  representatives  from  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Osage,  Kaw,  and  Cheyenne 
Agencies,  and  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  children  for  Hsiskell  Institute.  The 
severe  illness  of  Major  Haworth  prevented  him  from  visiting  the  agencies  as  designed. 

Twelve  Ponca  boys  were  collected  at  their  agency  by  the  co-operation  of  the  agent, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  ami  bin  employes,  with  the  writer.  These  12,  with  2  of  the  farm  boys, 
made  the  company  of  14  students,  with  which  the  school  opened  on  the  firstday  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  IGth  3  boys  and  5  girls  amved  from  the  Ottawa  Reservation,  so  that 
the  school  numbered  22  at  the  public  opening  on  the  17th.  Chancellor  Lippincott,  of 
the  State  University,  delivered  an  address,  and  other  prominent  men  participated  in 
the  dedicatory  exercises  of  that  day.^  An  audience  of  citizens  from  Lawrence  and 
vicinity  attested  the  deep  interest  of  an  intelligent  people  in  this  new  enterprise. 

From  the  beginning  Hon.  D.  C.  Haskell,  M.  C.  from  this  district,  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  founding  of  the  school,  and  by  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  tne 
Interior  the  name  and  title  of  Haskell  Institute  was  made  the  legal  title  by  which  the 
institution  should  be  known. 

On  the  18th  21  Pawnees  arrived,  and  on  the  21st  42  Cheyennes  and  3(5  Arapahoes, 
collected  by  John  Williams,  met  the  superintendent  of»  the  school  at  Caldwell.  An 
important  part  of  this  large  delegation  from  the  Cheyenne  Agency  was  Miss  Anna  C. 
Hamilton,  with  30  Indian  pupils,  24  girls  and  6  small    boys,  transferred  from  the 
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Territory  to  Haskell  Institute  by  Superintendent  Haworth,  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
training  younger  pupils,  especially  girls,  away  from  all  camp  association.  One  han- 
dred  and  twenty-four  pupils  had  been  enrolled  up  to  th<^  1st  of  October ;  on  the  Ist 
of  November,  176;  on  the  Ist  of  December,  214;  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  280.  At 
this  time  the  room  for  boys  was  nearly  full,  219,  and  only  61  girls. 

Though  the  increase  had  been  rapid  and  the  average  for  the  four  months  high, 
considering  the  small  beginning,  yet  the  rule  extending  the  time  back  to  the  Ist  of 
July  would  reduce  the  average  attendance  to  little  over  100,  and  the  available  funds, 
as  reckoned  upon  this  basis,  would  fall  far  short  of  meeting  current  expenses.  The 
least  possible  outlay  for  employes  and  for  supplies  was  the  rule.  Many  items  had 
not  been  provided  for  in  planting  the  institution  and  were  thrown  into  current  ex- 
penses. Among  these  were  the  placing  of  appliances  for  steam  heating,  the  cod- 
struction  of  cisterns  at  the  school  building,  and  nearly  all  of  the  carpentry  in  fitting 
up  la  undry  and  kitchen. 

All  of  the  machinery  for  steam  heating  was  on  the  ground  July  1.  Plans  and  eeti- 
mates  for  a  b:>iler-liouHe<vore  not  acted  upon  ami  autharity given  ti>  proceed  with  the 
work  until  October  4,  and  then  time  had  to  be  given  taadvi»rtis«.  make  contracts,  and 
collect  materials.  A  very  severe  autumn  for  building  ensued,  and  steam  was  not 
passed  through  the  radiators  until  the  29th  of  November.  A  few  stoves  had  been 
placed  in  sick-rooms  and  in  school  and  dining  rooms,  but  these  were  not  sufficient  to 
warm  the  air  nor  to  dry  the  walls.  Severe  colds,  coughs,  and  congestion  of  lung^ 
were  frequent  among  both  pupils  and  employes.  The  transition  from  cold  to  a  sur- 
plus of  heat,  when  steam  was  applied,  was  too  great.  The  sick-rooms  were  soon 
filled,  and  the  physician  was  kept  in  service  day  and  night,  until  our  institution 
had  more  the  air  of  a  hospital  than  of  a  school.  A  nurse  became  a  necessity.  Em- 
ployes taken  from  their  regular  service  to  care  for  the  sick  soon  broke  down. 

By  act  of  Congress,  passed  February  — ,  1885,  the  institution  was  relieved  from 
financial  embarrassment  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year.  Before  this  relief 
could  be  applied,  overwork  and  excessive  anxiety  had  caused  some  resignations  and 
much  snfifering  among  employes.  The  uncertainty  about  our  financial  condition  in- 
creased the  labor  of  supervision.  Sickness  and  deaths  among  the  pupils  naturally 
created  a  restless  desire  for  change.  Indian  parents  desired  to  call  their  children 
home  and  the  sick  plead  for  permission  to  go,  though  unable  to  arise  from  their  beds. 
Desertions  became  frequent  among  those  having  homes  or  friends  in  Kansas.  A  few 
invalids  were  sent  home  on  the  urgent  request  of  their  friends. 

From  November  to  April  pneumonia  was  the  prevailing  disease.  At  one  time  26 
cases  were  reported  by  the  physician,  and  .•lUont  one-half  of  the  number  critical.  Ten 
deaths  have  occurred  during  the  jear,  as  follows: 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Date. 


White  WoITh  child Nov. 

ThomM  Tattle. Jan. 

Norman  Brookley Jan. 

Charles  Panther Feb. 

Seth  Thomas Feb. 

William  Eyre Feb. 

Andrew  Williams Mar. 

Chester  Lone- Walk Apr. 

Lizzie  King '  Apr. 

Steve  Kimball  ,  May 


Tribe. 


13  ;  Cheyenne.! 
11  ,  Osage  — 
23     Pawnee . . 

14  Osage 

15  Osage 

26     Pawnee.. 
17  '  Pawnee. . 

3     Pawnee.. 

17  Peoria  . . . 

18  Ponoa  . .  . 


Age. 


Disease. 


19  Pneumonia. 

23     Congestion  of  heart. 

20  ^  Pneumonia. 
17  Pneumonia. 
13  .  Pneumonia. 
17  !  Pneumonia. 

15  CongeHtion  of  heart  and  longs. 

21  Pneumonia. 

16  I  Congestion  of  heart. 


Nearly  all  of  the  deaths  followed  from  a  relapse,  and  many  of  those  who  recovered 
were  repeate«lly  taken  to  the  hospital  for  troatnwMit. 

A  careful  review  of  the  winter's  e x peri t* net'  shows  thai  greater  care  Hhould  have 
be*»n  exercised  in  8»'h*cting  pupils  of  sound  health.  The  piij>ils  w<  if  volnnteerH,  ex- 
amined hurriedly  by  agency  ph]»sieijins,  without  ]>roppr  forms  for  r<']»ort  to  this  oltice, 
and  in  many  cases  no  descriptive  htatt  ineiit  forwarded  with  the  children.  Provision 
should  he  pia<le  for  deliberate  examination  of  ))ii{>iis  at  tln'  agencies,  and  after  arrival, 
and  a  sort  of  quarantine  to  i)revent  the  spread  of  eruptive  <li8eases  from  infeete<l  per- 
sons or  clothing.  The  change  of  habits  and  modes  of  life  fr-  m  the  eamp  to  the  school 
requires  extra  sanitary  supervision  to  prevent  sickn»>8s.  Crowiled  dormitories  can- 
not afford  facilities  for  these  precautions.  Hospital  tents  for  use  in  summer  or  early 
autunm  would  furnish  the  best  available  means  for  the  (piarantiue  suggested.  With 
these  at  command,  the  superintendeut  and  the  physician  can  use  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  the  health  of  those  already  <lomiciled  and  for  eiianging  the  habits  of  the 
new  arrivals.  A  physician  refiident  upon  the  premises,  or  near,  is  necessary  to  the 
oare  of  the  hi(;k  and  a  proper  attention  to  all  the  conditions  of  buihliugs,  drains,  aod 
conduct  of  pupils  affecting  health. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Three  main  buildings  occupy  the  northwest  corner  of  the  school  farm.  This  is  the 
highest  ground  on  the  premines,  and  the  slope  east  and  south  affords  good  facilities 
for  drainage.  These  buildings  frout  the  north  and  west  on  a  quarter  circle  of  165  feet 
radius.  Ijie  school-house  occupies  the  middle  place^  with  a  girls'  dormitory  on  the 
west,  facing  north,  and  the  boys'  dormitory  on  the  north  facing  west,  and  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  school-building  50  feet.  All  of  these  buildings  are  of  native  lime- 
stone walls,  frame  work  and  finishing  of  pine,  deck-roofs  covered  with  tin.  The 
school-building  has  two  front  entrances  to  corridors  leading  to  four  school-rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  and  to  stairways  leading  to  two  school-rooms  and  a  general  assembly 
room  on  the  second  floor.  These  rooms  are  all  furnished,  and  afford  sittings  for  about 
four  hundred  pupils.  Cellar  storage-rooms  occupy  the  entire  basement  of  this  build- 
ing. The  girls'  dormitory  contains  a  basement,  kitchen,  and  dinin^-hall,  above 
ground,  well  lighted,  and  arranged  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  boarders.  The  second 
oor  furnishes  sewing-rooms,  sitting-roon.s,  employes  kitchen  and  dining-rooms,  and 
store-rooms  for  girls'  clothing  goods.  The  third  floor  furnishes  rooms  for  female  em- 
ploy^, bath-rooms,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  sick,  and  sleeping-rooms  for  girls;  and 
the  attic  floor  is  fitted  up  for  sleeping-rooms  for  girls — ^the  whole  to  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils. 

The  boys'  dormitory  has  in  the  basement  store-rooms,  clothing-rooms,  bath-room, 
shoe  shop,  and  boys'  sitting  room. 

On  the  fiist  floor  above  are  the  superintendent's  office,  principal's  rooms,  library 
room,  meeting  rooms,  and  dormitory  for  small  boys.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to 
rooms  for  the  sick,  for  male  employes,  and  suites  of  sleeping  rooms  for  boys.  The  attic 
is  used  for  bed  rooms.  The  whole  is  designed  to  accommodate  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  boys. 

CISTERNS  AND   WELLS. 

Each  main  building  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  cisterns  so  arranged  that  the  water 
received  into  one  cistern  of  a  pair  filters  into  the  other  cistern.  Two  pairs  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000  barrels  to  the  pair;  the  third  pair  has  a  capacity  of  800  barrels. 
Three  wells  are  located  near  the  buildings  and  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  large 
amount  of  hard  water.  Two  of  the  wells  were  bored  through  strata  of  rock  and  com- 
pact earth  to  the  depth  of  120  and  105  feet,  respectively,  and  receive  their  water  sup- 
ply from  a  soft  sand-rock  bottom.  The  labor  of  raising  the  wat^r,  "with  the  necessitv 
for  small-sized  pipes,  limits  the  supply.  The  third  well  was  dug  into  a  heavy  rock 
strata  and  stoned  up  from  about  twenty  feet  depth.  The  water  is  of  good  quality, 
but  qnite  limited  in  quantity,  e'specially  in  drought. 

BARNS,    OUTBUILDINGS. 

One  farm  barn,  40  by  80  feet,  is  located  so  as  best  to  accommodate  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  farm,  secure  good  drainage,  a  basement  for  stock  stables,  and  a  water 
supply  from  one  of  the  deep  wells.  A  barn  for  the  horses,  24  by  36  feet,  is  located  so 
as  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  main  buildings.  A  gardener's  tool-house,  20  by  30 
feet,  is  used  as  a  temporary  laundry.  The  boiler  house,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the 
bake-house,  and  a  large  lumber  shed,  with  other  buildings  for  private  use,  make  up 
the  list  of  buildings  so  far  completed. 

FIRST  COST  OF   FIXED   PROPERTY. 

2SC)  acres  of  farm  land,  donated  to  the  Government  by  citizen  subscribers 

to  a  purchasing  fund,  and  (vmveyed  by  O.  E.  Lenard $10,000  00 

Construction  of  three  main  buildings 48, 400  00 

Two  b.irns 2, 201  00 

Lightning  rods  on  five  buil(lin«»8 398  47 

Steam  boiler  and  coal  house 1,836  00 

Cisterns  and  wells 2,  '.^55  00 

One  win<lmill  and  pump 115  00 

Blacksmith  whop :i51  00 

Bake-house,  materials  for 300  00 

Materials  for  tool  house  (ud«*d  for  laundry)   174  60 

Trees  for  orchanls  an<l  grounds 124  97 

Materials  used  in  fencing 1,042  43 

Constructi<m  of  outbuildings 466  00 

Estimate  for  carpentry  by  regular  employes 700  00 

Drain-pipes,  water-pipes,  and  pumps 244  40 

Lumber  for  sheds 200  00 

68,908  87 
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INSTRUCTION. 

In  every  department  two  points  have  been  made  most  prouiiuent :  First,  how  to 
speak  the  English  language;  second,  how  to  do  any  kind  of  work  in  hand  qnioklj 
and  well.  The  difficnlties  attending  instruction  can  be  appreciated  best  by  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  youth  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  English  and  who  are 
entire  strangers  to  all  habits  of  industry  and  economy.  A  vague  notion  that  neces- 
sity is  laid  upon  them  to  '*learn  the  white  man's  way''  is  the  leading  thought  with 
these  youth  and  tlieir  friends.  They  have  no  conception  of  the  particular  soDjeots  of 
study,  nor  of  the  time  and  effort  required.  On  these  points  the  parents  are  as  iflpno- 
rant  as  the  children.  Aversion  to  severe  manual  labor  is  not  only  fixed  by  heredity, 
bnt  by  prejudice,  especially  on  the  part  of  boys.  A  knowledge  of  letters  withoat 
habits  of  industry  cannot  save  the  Indians.  Incentives  to  industry  must  be  kept  bo- 
fore  thein.  How  to  make  something  useful  to  themselves  helps  them  to  overcome 
their  aversion  to  labor.  That  industrial  teacher  is  most  successful  who  directs  his 
instruction  with  this  end  in  view.  The  effort  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  tools 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  carpenter  shop  has  been  fairly  successful.  In  the  school-room 
speaking  and  writing  English  have  demanded  the  largest  share  of  attention. 

PLAN  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 

All  students  have  been  in  school  one-half  of  each  day  for  five  days  in  the  week, 
unless  excused  on  account  of  ill  health.  Those  too  young  for  labor,  and  bo^s  detailed 
for  dining-room  service,  have  been  in  school  both  half  days  a  part  of  the  time.  An 
evening  study  hour  was  provided  for  all  except  thosi  detailed  for  some  special  serv- 
ice. The  pupils  have  been  examined  on  arrival  ami  plaetMl  in  grades  acconling  to 
their  previous  attainments.     Five  grades  have  been  recognized,  as  follows  : 

1.  Those  who  had  not  been  iu  school  prior  to  couiiug  here. 

2.  Those  who  could  call  words  from  charts  at  sight,  and  read  fairly  in  the  First 
Reader. 

3.  Those  who  could  read  in  the  Secoud  Reader,  and  prepare  slate  exercises  in  nani- 
bers  nnd  in  English  conipositioii. 

4.  Those  who  coul<l  rend  intelligibly,  compose  fairly,  and  who  ha<l  been  throuf^h 
simple  division  in  written  arithmetic. 

5.  Those  who  had  advanced  to  percentage  in  arithmetic,  had  studied  geography 
and  English  composition. 

Object-lessons  with  speaking  English,  and  practice  with  slate,  board,  and  chart  has 
occupied  the  first  grade  through  the  year.  Speaking,  reading,  and  writing  English, 
with  exercises  in  numbers,  have  taken  the  time  for  the  second  grade.  The  thinl  grade 
was  prepare<l  for  more  rapid  progress.  Some  classes  could  study  lessons  from  text- 
books and  prepare  exercises  in  writing,  while  the  teacher  was  hearing  other  classes  in 
recitation.  The  fourth  and  fifth  grades  assumed  more  nearly  the  metho<ls  of  the 
English-speaking  schools,  with  regular  recitations  in  the  subjects  pursued. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  speaking  English  in  all  the  grades.  Many  pupils 
among  the  older  and  more  advanced  could  call  words  at  sight,  couhl  read  intelligibly, 
and  express  their  thoughts  well  in  writing,  but  could  not  converse  in  English.  The 
older  the  pupils,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  difficult  the  command  of  a  new  spoken 
language.  This  is  certainly  true  ot  these  Indian  children.  Most  of  those  in  the  first 
grade  who  are  under  ten  years  of  age  have  made  rapid  ])rogres8  in  changing  from 
Indian  to  English,  while  most  of  those  over  sixteen  have  made  much  less  advance- 
ment. One  marked  fact  should  be  noticed  here.  Theyonnger  ])upils  acquire  the  Ian? 
gnage  without  apparent  personal efibrt.  Many  of  those  older  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  learn,  and  yet  make  but  indifferent  progress.  The  natural  relation  between  the 
adult  teacher  and  the  child  inspires  confidence  in  the  child,  and  intensifies  the  in- 
struction given.  The  teacher  expects  more  of  the  adult  pupil,  and  he  responds  under 
a  confused  conviction  of  ignorance  and  dread  of  censure,  which  often  overpowers  his 
desire  to  learn  "  the  white  man's  way." 

TEACHERS. 

Those  select4»<l  to  preside  in  the  school-rooms  have  proved  themselves  very  efficient 
in  both  instruction  and  discipline.  They  have  devote<l  all  their  energies  to  system- 
atize and  control  the  crude  material  brought  to  their  hands  during  the  year.  Most  of 
these  teachers  ha<l  previously  taught  in  Indian  schools  at  the  agencies.  They  had 
some  knowledge  of  Indian  manners  and  traits  of  charactt*r.  All  of  the  teachers  were 
especially  prepared  by  education,  as  well  as  by  sncceMsful  experience,  for  their  new 
work.  The  school  opened  with  a  principal  and  four  lady  assistants.  The  transfer  of 
Miss  Hamilton,  with  a  company  of  children,  from  the  Cheyenne  agency  added  a  fifth 
assistant.     A  sixth  was  approved  in  February,  as  the  rooms  became  too  much  crowded 
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for  effective  work.  One  ohant^e  was  made  by  the  resi^aation  of  Miss  Latbrop  on  ao- 
connt  of  impaired  health,  and  the  appointment  of  Miss  Whitoomb  to  fill  the  place. 
These  teachers  have  all  resided  in  the  buildings,  and  have  assisted  in  the  supervision 
of  pupils  in  the  dining-halls,  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  the  general  oversight  of 
the  dormitories.  The  principal,  Mr.  J.  L.  Du  Mars,  has  really  filled  the  place  of  as- 
siBtant  superintendent,  in,  addition  to  his  duties  as  principal  of  schools.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  year  his  services  were  all  required  in  supervision ;  since  the  first  of  Jan- 
nary  he  has  taught  the  most  adjranced  classes  one- half  of  each  day.  His  services 
deserve  especial  commendation. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION 

has  all  been  of  the  most  practical  character.  First  of  all  came  the  question  of  work 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room.  Larger  girls  for  this  work  were  not  here.  The  few 
enrolled  were  all  required  for  other  service.  Boys  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
were  detailed  to  wait  on  tables,  to  wash  dishes,  and  to  clean  the  rooms  in  this  de- 
partment. The  heavier  work  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  was  done  by  larger  bovs. 
This  house  force  has  taken  a  detail  of  about  sixty  boys,  changed  every  two  weeks. 
The  farm  has  taken  from  forty  to  fifty  each  day,  others  have  been  employed  in  grad- 
ing grounds,  breaking  stones  for  road-beds,  cleaning  yards,  &,c.  The  carpenter  has 
taKen  under  his  special  charge  eighteen  young  men ;  about  one-half  of  these  have 
worked  with  him  each  half  day  in  building  fence,  erecting  out-bnildings,  making 
walks,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wood-cutting  has  been  done  by  the  carpenter  boys. 
During  the  winter  th<^y  were  employed  in  shop  only  a  part  of  the  time,  as  onr  st^ck 
of  lumber  was  exhausted.  After  the  steam  apiiliances  were  ready,  from  three  to  five 
etout  boys  were  required  for  work  at  the  boiler-house.  The  engineer  has  had  two  iu 
B}>e(;ial  training  as  firemen  and  machine  hands.  Girls  have  given  especial  attention 
to  care  of  their  dormitories,  to  the  ironing  iu  th<^  lauudry,  to  sowing  under  the  seam- 
stress, and  some  of  the  older  girls  have  assisted  the  matron  in  charge  of  the  dining- 
ro<»m  and  kitchen.  The  shoe-shop  has  been  used  from  the  first  of  January,  and  1,052 
boots  and  shoes  repaired.  One  Indian  shoemaker  has  been  employed,  and  two  boys 
have  worked  with  him  one-half  of  each  day  most  of  the  time. 

ADDITIONAL  INDU8TKIKS. 

A  shop  was  not  erecte<l  for  blacksmith  until  the  close  of  the  year,  and,  though  ap- 
pointed and  approved,  he  was  not  omployed.  Every  prominent  industry  coniniCt**d 
with  home  life  might  be  made  part  of  an  industrial-school  education.  The  very  low 
allowance  of  funds  for  these  Indian  schools  ]>reeludes  the  multiplication  of  sho[<sand 
of  instructors.  At  the  beginning  the  shop  cannot  be  self-sustaining.  The  salary  of 
a  competent  smith  would  pay  allthe  necessary  horse-shoeing,  ^c,  several  times  over, 
and  yet  some  of  these  boys  should  learn  to  shoe  horses.  Combine  several  kindrod 
sorts  of  work,  like  blacksmithing,  wagon -making,  tinning  repairs,  and  a  shop  may 
do  something  toward  self-support.  For  winter,  making  husk  mats  and  corn  brooms 
would  give  employment  to  many  hands,  an<l  teach  useful  lessons  in  domestic  » cono- 
mj.     Sufiicient  skilled  laborers  to  give  the  instruction  is  the  chief  expense. 

DISCIPLINK. 

The  Indian  pupils  are  obedient.  Very  few  cises  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
individuals  have  occurred.  Severe  pnuishuicnts  have  not  been  required  to  secure 
the  observance  of  general  rules.  Exceptions  to  these  statements  have  been  rare. 
Four  young  men  were  dismissed  from  the  school  at  difterent  times  because  their  gen- 
eral influence  over  other  pupils  was  bad.  Privations  and  extra  labor  have  been  suf* 
ficient  punishments  to  secure  the  attention  of  most  ofienders  to  prescribed  duties. 
The  greater  number  of  pupils  have  appeared  anxious  to  learn  how  to  behave  in  a 
way  to  please  those  in  charge. 

The  characteristics  of  Indian  pupils  are,  quickness  to  observe  through  the  eye  and 
ear,  slowness  to  manifest  any  emotion,  reticence  in  the  presence  of  strangers  or  of 
others  whose  confidence  they  have  not  proved.  They  are  imitative ;  teachable  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  in  methods  of  work.  They  are  very  sensitive  to  ridicule,  quick  to 
observe  any  personal  slight,  and  to  resent  any  apparently  unjust  discrimination. 
Close  attention  to  every  word  and  motion  of  a  teacner  is  a  marked  fact  in  the  school- 
room. Penmanship,  drawing,  and  descriptive  lessons  are  favorites,  while  the  ab- 
stmse  problems  of  arithmetic  have  few  admirers.  Their  love  of  approbation  is  very 
strong,  and  yet  they  often  manifest  a  contemptuous  indifference  to  reproof.  Their 
first  impulse  under  censure  is  to  run  away,  "  to  go  home,*'  and  under  this  influence, 
if  a  leader  is  at  hand,  they  will  start  on  the  longest  journey,  with  little  preparation 
or  thought  of  consequences.    Their  highest  moral  sentiment  seems  to  be  a  keen  sense 
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of  Justice.  The^  have  very  little  regard  for  personal  property  rights,  and  they  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  use  whatever  is  not  used  by  another.  They  have  a  passion  lor 
fiving  and  receiving  presents.  Among  whites  this  disposition  passes  for  generosity, 
.mong  Indians  gifts  are  the  price  of  friendship. 

MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Each  Sabbath  morning  at  9.30  o'clock  the  superintendent,  accoropauicd  by  the 
physician  and  the  principal  teacher,  has  visited  officially  all  of  the  rooms  oconpied 
by'pupils.  All  who  were  well  were  expected  to  be  ready  for  church.  At  10  o'clock 
all  assembled  in  the  audience-room  for  relij^ious  services. 

These  consisted  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  read  by  the  superintendent  and  re- 
peated in  concert  by  the  pupils,  singing  in  chorus  led  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and 
prayer  and  short  discourse  by  the  superintendent  or  by  some  invited  guest.  Theae 
discourses  were  always  upon  some  moral  relation  and  the  personal  duties  growing 
out  of  that  relation.  At  3  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  winter,  and  at  4  o'clock  in 
summer,  the  whole  body  of  students  assembled  for  Sabbath-school.  Several  stiidenta 
from  the  State  University  and  other  friends  have  assisted  in  teaching  classes  in  onr 
schools.  A  marked  feature  of  the  Sunday-school  has  been  the  projQciency  made  by 
the  pupils  in  singing. 

A  short  Scripture  lesson,  prayer,  and  two  or  three  school  song^  have  oonstitn  ted 
the  opening  exercises  for  each  school  day.  A  watchful  care  has  been  enjoined  upon 
all  employes  to  see  that  profane  language  and  all  indecent  words  or  conduct  shonlo  be 
promptly  repressed.  Students  have  been  permitted  to  attend  religious  services  in  the 
city  churches  when  practicable. 

KNTERTAINMRNTS. 

Friday  evenings  have  been  devoted  to  social,  musical,  and  literary  entertainmenta 
for  the  students,  generally  conducted  by  some  of  the  teachers.  Sunday  evenings 
have  usually  been  occupied  in  musical  rehearsals  of  Sunday-school  songs  and  hymns 
for  Sabbath  morning  service. 

PROGRESS. 

A  very  well  informed  gentleman  visited  this  Indian  school  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
students  last  fall.  Ho  has  been  an  occasional  visitor  through  the  year.  He,  with 
many  other  friends,  was  present  at  our  closing  entertainment  June  12.  His  expres- 
sion'of  opinion  was:  *'A  marvelous  transformation."  All  who  have  observed  care- 
fully concur  in  this  opinion.  The  change  in  manners,  in  facial  expression,  in  ability 
to  understand  and  to  express  thought,  and  in  many  cases  a  much  higher  moral  tone, 
are  marked  results  of  the  year's  labor.  Awkward  boys  who  could  scarcely  be  trusted 
to  carr^  a  plate  of  bread  have  become  good  dining  room  waiters,  and  most  of  the 
pupils  have  made  great  advancement  in  how  to  work  and  in  a  disposition  to  nse  their 
knowledge. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  oversight  of  an  Indian  industrial  school  presents  in  outline  one  of  the  simplest 
of  business  problems.  To  feed,  clothe,  and  work  ^ir>0  untutored  youth  so  as  to  bring 
the  expenditures  within  prescribed  limits  is  the  apparent  question.  The  limitations 
are  fixed  by  act  of  Congress.  Regulations  determine  the  appointment  and  liabilities 
of  a  superintendent  for  each  Hchool.  His  bonds,  given  in  heavy  sureties,  indicate  re- 
sponsibility in  the  expenditure  of  funds,  and  authority  to  manage  the  details  of  af- 
fairs for  the  institution.  He  is  supposed  to  know  the  immediate  wants  of  his  school, 
and  to  be  competent  to  provide  for  them  in  the  most  economical  way.  His  honesty 
and  coinitcteney  are  both  giiarante«Hl  in  his  bonds.  How  to  secure  to  these  youth  the 
best  educational  results  is  also  involved  in  the  competency  of  a  siiperiiiteiKient.  For 
this  ability  he  is  responsible  to  the  appointing  power.  This  simple  problem  in  com- 
plicated under  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Government  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  The  superintendent  does  n(»t  control  the  supplies  for  the  school  in  quantity, 
<(uality,  ]»rice,  or  time  of  <leliv<fry,  exe«'pt  a»  specnally  provided  in  some  contracts. 
The  result  has  been,  for  the  last  year  prices  paid  by  the  (vovernment  for  many  staple 
articles  of  ftxxl  and  clothing  have  been  above  the  local  market  values  for  the  same 
quality  of  goods.  The  notices  have  been  given  a'ld  contracts  made  without  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  superint'tMident  wht)  is  held  responsil>le  under  bonds  not  to 
let  exi>enditures  exceed  the  appropriation,  and  that  contingent  upon  average  attend- 
ance. , 

(2)  The  superintendfMit  does  not  determine  the  time  for  making  necessary  improve* 
ments  or  repairs.  Changes  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  materials,  an<l  the  conditions  of 
weather,  often  occur  <luring  the  delay  of  a  few  days.     Embarrassments  of  this  kimlf 
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involving  the  oonvenienoe  and  health  of  pupils  and  employ^,  as  well  as  increased 
expenditore  of  funds,  occurred  many  times  during  the  last  year. 

(3)  The  superinteodent  has  no  contingent  fund  to  pay  for  any  purchases  or  re- 
pairs in  emergoncios.  A  mechanic  employed  to  mend  a  pump  or  a  leak  in  a  roof 
must  wait  for  his  pay  until  the  superintendent  Nccures  authority,  makes  request  for 
fands  to  the  Indian  Department,  that  Department  makes  requisition  upon  the  Treas- 
ury. Department,  and  finally,  after  two  or  three  month's  time,  a  check  on  the  local 
depository  may  he  drawn  to  pay  for  the  work  done.  This  is  a  very  brief  outline  of 
repeated  experiences  at  this  office. 

(4)  The  clerical  labor  of  the  superintendent's  office  requires  an  expert  to  formulate 
and  an  assistant  to  copy,  in  order  to  keep  the  required  records  and  reports  in  proper 
order.  And  then  the  responsible  officer  can  never  know  the  condition  of  his  accounts 
nnder  this  complicated  sy»4tem  until  the  forms  have  passed  the  fiuiil  audit  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

(5)  Each  quarter  the  superintendent  estimates  for  supplies  for  the  next  quarter,  and 
for  funds  to  meet  such  expeuHcs  as  he  may  be  able  to  anticipate.  Regulations  require 
all  his  quarterly  reports  complete  Jiiid  delivered  at  Washington  before  funds  are  for- 
warded for  the  next  quarter     Emergencies  have  arisen  where  these  reports  could  not 

be  forwarded  in  less  than  thirty  days,  and  funds  for  current  expenses  have  been  de- 
layed from  sixty  to  eighty  days,  or  to  the  very  close  of  the  quarter.  In  such  cases 
nearly  all  bills  for  transient  labor,  for  emergency  supplies  and  repairs,  are  forced  to 
wait  payment,  or  the  superintendent  advances  personal  funds — a  very  questionable 
alternative.  1  wonld  resptictfully  suggest  that  the  superintendent's  cash  account  cur- 
rent for  the  quarter  should  be  a  sufficient  indication  that  his  books  and  papers  are  in 
proper  ct)i:<li:ion  for  him  to  receive  additional  credit. 

Many  other  points  might  be  made  with  reference  to  this  service.  These  are  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  inquiry  whether  the  methods  of  business  for  the  superintendent's 
office  cannot  be  simplified  so  as  to  remove  some  of  these  embarrassing  features.  I  am 
confident  money  can  be  saved  to  the  Government  and  greater  efficiency  given  to  offi- 
cers in  charge  by  a  revision  of  the  plan  heretofore  pursued. 

GENERAL  8UMMA1CY. 

Yon  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  statistical  t:ibles  herewith  for  such  items  as 
your  circulars  require  to  be  reported.  The  brief  history  of  the  institution  is  made 
a  part  of  this  first  annual  report  for  obvious  reasons.  A  review  of  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization of  the  school,  and  of  the  literary  and  industrial  features  f>f  the  enterprise, 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  public  notice.  The  social,  moral,  and  religious  aspects  of 
this  service  deserve  the  careful  scrutiny  of  every  friend  of  humanity.  As  these  few 
schools  hold  a  tentative  relation  to  the  whole  question  of  Indian  educatiim,  the  pub- 
lic have  a  right  to  demand  of  us  all  the  light  possible.  Hence  the  effort  to  give  a 
clear  epitome  of  the  progress  made  during  this  first  year.  That  some  vexatious 
hindrances  to  the  work  may  bo  considered,  I  have  called  attention  to  certain  methods 
of  business.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  my  successor  and  others  may  be  relieved  from 
thos<^  sources  of  embarrassment  which  have  induced  me  to  resign  a  position  so  full 
of  opportunities  to  help  the  Indian  race.  In  the  belief  that  you  will  consider  the 
statements  an<l  suggestions  given, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  MARVIN, 

Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Hampton,  Va..  September  1,  1855. 

Sib:   I  liikve  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  upon  the  work  done  for    Indians  at  this 
school  during  the  year  which  closes  to-day: 

We  find  that  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  dt'vclopment  of  our  Indian  students  is 
satisfiictory,  and  that  they  do  well  in  their  induslriai  work;  but  to  burn  our  languiige 
and  habits  is  a  tremend(ms  tvsk  for  them.  In  three  ye;ir.s  they  get  a  fair  English  vocab- 
ulary, but  are  slow  to  use  it.  They  (juickh'  learn  how  to  work,  but  iind  it  hard  to  slick 
to  it.  Physically,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule.  stron«<.  It  is  evident  that  the  recent  changes 
in  all  the  conditions  of  their  life  have  weakened  them.  Oetting  their  food  by  ait  of 
Consjress  r^ither  than  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  does  not  promote  robustness.  The  death 
rate  here  has  been  very  .serious  this  yearatnong  pupils  from  Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek 
Agencies,  though  not  unusual  or  serious  among  the  rest. 

In  two  cases  this  year  a  disaffected  father  has  secretly  sent  money  to  his  son  urging 
him  to  returm  home  without  permission.     This  has  been  accomplished  with  bad  effect 
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on  the  ranaway  and  on  his  fellow-students,  althongh  in  both  cases  the  boys  wiU  prob- 
ably be  sent  back,  the  mother  of  one  of  them  being  most  anxioos  that  her  son  should 
remain  at  school  out  of  reach  of  his  father. 

Funds  to  erect  two  new  Indian  cottages  have  been  provided  this  year  by  ladies  in  Uttos, 
N.  Y. ;  and  as  the  result  of  Miss  Alice  Fletcher's  work  for  Indiansat  the  New  Orleans  Expo- 
sition, the  money  to  build  one  and  perhaps  two  more  such  cottages,  each  to  contain  one 
family  and  cost  $200,  is  pledged  from  churches  in  that  city,  which  also  provide  for  the 
tuition  of  the  occupants.  There  is  every  encoaragement  to  educate  families  in  thiswij. 
They  learn  in  detail  the  lessons  of  actual  life;  mutual  support  on  their  return  is  assured, 
and  is  the  best  guarantee  of  their  future  steadfastness.  It  is  proposed  to  lend  money  to 
some  of  these  couples  from  Omaha,  who  will  put  up  for  themselves  bourses  and  repay  M 
they  can.  This  is  the  seed  of  civilization;  it  shonld  be  sown  broadcast,  and  is  worthy 
of  attention  from  Grovemment.  Accommodations  for  Indians  at  Hampton  will  be  com- 
plete when  there  shall  be  hospital  provision,  as  recommended  by  the  physician. 

The  mingling  of  the  black  and  red  races  in  the  past  seven  years  has  worked  well.  With 
many  different  characteristics,  the  two  races  still  need  the  same  lessons — of  the  dignity  , 
of  labor,  because  the  one  has  never  had  it  to  do  and  the  other  did  it  under  compnlsioo; 
of  manual  skill,  because  without  it  they  must  starve;  from  books,  because  both  need  a 
modicum  of  education  to  do  their  duty  as  citizens,  while  the  most  capable  of  both  raoei 
should  be  tniined  as  teachers  and  leaders  of  their  people.  Each  race  has  learned  much 
from  and  been  helpful  to  the  other.  There  is  no  friction  and  no  nonsense  about  race 
superiority.  That  this  in  a  school  for  the  uncivilized  of  any  race  is  illu«tnited  by  ths 
fact  thiit  several  youths  of  various  nationalities,  especially  Asiatics  who  liave  drifted  to 
this  country,  have  applied  for  admiHsion  during  the  past  year. 

In  offering  you  the  reports  from  the  different  departments  of  the  school,  I  propoae,  ai 
in  former  years,  to  let  the  heaiis  of  those  departments  make  their  own  statements  in  ra> 
gard  to  the  Indians  under  their  charge. 

REPOET  ON    INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

(Miss  Josephine  E.  Richards,  in  charge.) 

This  has  been  a  year  of  great  change  in  the  school  lists,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
three  years'  course  of  some  of  its  Indians  expired  in  the  fall  of  1884,  and  others  wars 
brought  on  to  fill  their  places,  and  partly  because  the  Government  is  now  ready  to  sup- 
port 120  instead  of  100  pupils,  as  heretofore,  which  further  increased  the  new  arrivalat 
while  sickness  and  delicate  lungs  caused  many  to  l>e  returned  who  had  been  with  na  bot 
a  short  time 

In  September  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt  and  one  of  the  lady  teachers  escorted  25  to  the  West 
and  brought  back  29.  In  April,  5  came  to  us  from  Crow  Creek  and  12  from  Standing 
Rock,  Dakota.  In  June,  Noiih  La  Flesche  took  back  a  party  of  3  to  Omaha  and  Win* 
nebago  and  returned  in  July  with  13  rr<;in  those  agencies.  In  July  Mrs.  Bellangee  Cox 
brought  from  the  Lincoln  Institution  in  Philadelphia  4  large  hoys,  3  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  learn  trades  and  1  to  take  a  normal  course.  She  took  back  with  her  4  small 
boys  too  young  to  learn  trades  and  for  whom  more  restraint  and  the  society  of  younger 
boys  seemed  desirable.  One  of  these  hns  sin<*e  been  returned  to  this  school.  In  the 
same  month  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt,  with  a  lady  teacher,  took  out  a  party  as  follows :  10  to 
Crow  Creek,  7  to  Cheyenne  River,  4  to  Standing  Rock,  3  to  lx>wer  Brul^,  2  to  Yankton 
Agency.  Mr.  Gravatt  returned  August  8  with  9  from  Lower  Brul^,  1  from  Crow  Creek, 
7  from  Yankton,  4  from  Santee,  1  from  Flandreau.  On  August  22,  Mr.  Dudley  Talbot 
arrived  at  the  school  with  4  Pottawatomies,  1  Ponca,  2  Absentee  Shawnees,  3  Paw- 
nees, 1  Wichita,  1  Otoe,  2  Delawares,  1  Comanche. 

The  interest  of  the  year  of  course  has  centered  very  largely  around  these  outgoing  and 
incoming  parties,  watching  the  progress  of  the  newcomers,  listening  eagerly  for  reporta 
of  those  who  have  gone  Itack  to  their  old  homes.  There  has  been  very  much  of  hopefbl* 
ness  in  both  aspects.  As  we  look  along  our  line  at  the  West,  from  Fort  Bethold,  in  Iba 
northern  part  of  Dakota,  to  San  Carlos  Agency,  in  Arizona,  at  many  points  we  see  our 
boys  and  girls  doing  good  service  in  the  field.  Here  the  progress  of  the  new  students 
has  been  very  enconniging.  In  the  main  they  have  Ix^en  remarkably  faithfbl  and  eager 
to  learn,  and  very  quick  in  adapting  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings.  The  meth- 
ods u.<«e<i  in  teaching  them  in  the  classes  will  l)e  gathere<l  from  the  reports  of  the  teachers. 

The  Indian  classes  avemgc  about  thirteen  pupils.  This  small  number,  culling  for  a 
larger  corps  of  teiichers  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  allows  much  more  attention 
to  each  scholar,  and,  lessons  being  pre|mred  in  the  evening  study  hour,  each  teacher  can 
give  all  her  energies  to  the  recitation  in  hand. 

The  Indians  in  the  normal  school  have  two  work  days;  those  in  the  advanced  class  of 
he  Indian  school  work  on  Monday,  while  six  are  voluntary  work  students,  and  attend 
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the  night  school.  Three  of  these  are  there  for  a  second  year.  From  the  shops  and  the 
fimn,  where  they  are  trained  to  use  hands  as  well  as  heads,  comes  a  favorable  verdict. 
'*  Leas  friction  than  ever  before/*  says  the  head  of  the  training  shops;  "  the  quality  of  the 
work  also  better,  its  quantity  about  the  same  as  usual."  A  similar  result  of  the  year's 
work  is  found  in  the  shoe  shop,  making  it  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  year. 
Id  the  printing  office  the  Indian  boys  have  been  faithful  to  their  tasks,  and  anxious  to 
perform  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  K  very  where  the  sickness  of  the  year  is  referred 
to  as  having  interfered  with  the  actual  work  accomplished. 

The  plan  of  throwing  the  boys  on  their  own  responsibility  in  their  cottage  life  has  been 
continued.  A  great  deal  has  also  been  done,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Talbot,  to  wake  them  up  morally  and  intellectually  and  to  stimulate  them,  not  only  to 
self-help,  but  to  interest  in  each  other,  and  in  helpfulness  to  those  who  have  just  come. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  the  rei)orts  of  the  workers  at  Wiptma  that  its  arrangements  differ 
in  some  respects  i'rom  those  often  adopted  in  boarding  schools,  and  that  there  is 
aboat  them  very  little  of  purely  institutional  Hie.  Instead  of  long  dormitories,  put  in 
order  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  only  visited  afterwards  by  inspectors  and  guests, 
each  room  is  a  little  castle  for  the  two  or  three  girls  who  occupy  it.  Here  in  leisure 
hours  they  can  read,  write,  sew,  and  receive  their  friends,  while  the  little  ones  have 
many  a  nice  play  with  their  lieloved  dolls.  In  this  way,  too,  they  learn  that  putting  a 
room  in  order  in  the  morning  and  keeping  it  in  order  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
day  are  two  quite  distinct  things.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the  making  and 
the  care  of  their  clothes.  In  the  laundry  they  are  taught  to  wash  and  iron,  but  it  is  not 
clothes  in  general  they  are  to  labor  over;  each  one  hasher  own  particular  pile,  and  knows 
every  step  of  the  process,  from  collecting  the  soiled  garments  in  her  room  on  wash-day 
to  hiying  them  away  white  and  smooth  in  her  bureau  drawei-s  ready  for  use.  Surely 
this  is  good  practice  for  the  little  Indian  housekeepers  of  the  future.  P>en  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  their  dress&s,  hats,  and  minor  articles,  the  older  ones  are  allowed  consider- 
able scope.  Their  judgment  and  taste  are  thus  cultivated,  and  the  value  of  money 
is  learned. 

In  the  Winona  dining-room,  as  at  Virginia  Hall,  rules  of  absolute  silence  are  not  en- 
forced; the  aim  is  to  put  down  anything  rude  or  boisterous,  but  to  make  the  room  a 
bright,  cheerful,  homelike  spot.  To  preserve  a  happy  mean  between  restraint  and  law- 
lessness, to  thaw  out  the  true  Indian  shyness  and  silence  of  newcomers,  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  bridle  the  little  tongues  of  the  overvivacious,  is  not  always  easy,  but  the  success 
already  attained  is  cheering. 

The  beds  are  hard,  the  fare  is  plain,  yet  in  the  utter  contrast  between  a  great  building 
like  Winona  Lodge  and  a  little  Dakota  cabin  the  thought  may  arise,  will  not  the  newly- 
acquired  ideas  of  order  and  cleanliness  be  left  behind  with  the  spacious  halls  and  long  cor- 
ridors, as  something  belonging  only  to  them?  And  just  here  step  in  our  Indian  cottages, 
showing  that  in  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  Heaven's  first  law  may  be  carried  out. 
Two  of  these  cottages  have  been  built  and  occupied  for  more  than  a  year;  two  more 
are  building,  and  from  New  Orleans  comes  the  kind  offer  to  install  yet  two  other  fami- 
lies in  Hampton  homes,  with  an  eye  to  canng  for  them  also  when  they  return  to  the 
West. 

There  have  been  in  all  13  married  couples  here  this  year;  2  were  obliged  to  go  home 
on  account  of  the  delicate  health  of  the  husbands.  Another  family — father,  mother, 
and  little  boy — left  this  spring,  having  nearly  completed  their  course.  They,  with  one 
other  couple,  were  the  first  to  conje,  and  having  watched  their  progress  from  beginning 
to  end,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  this  instance  at  least  the  bringing  on  of  families  has 
proved  a  beautiful  success.  After  learning  to  keep  a  tidy  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Winona  they  were  promoted  to  a  little  house  of  their  own.  Last  summer  they  drew  ra- 
tions from  the  diet  kitchen  for  their  breakfasts  and  suppers.  This  fall  $1.50  a  week  was 
given  them  besides  their  flour,  that  they  might  do  their  own  marketing  for  these  meals. 
The  hnsband  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  made  very  fair  progress  in  school;  the 
wife  was  sometimes  kept  at  home  to  care  for  her  child,  yet  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
while  the  little  boy  as  he  learned  to  talk  spoke  only  English.  Not  only  for  this  life  but 
for  the  life  to  come,  we  trust  Hampton  was  a  training  school  for  them,  and  they  returned 
to  the  West  confeased  disciples  of  the  Great  Master.  Another  Omaha  couple  has  moved 
into  their  vacant  cottage,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  having  a  house  of  her  own 
seems  to  develop  the  girlish,  rather  flighty  young  wife  from  a  child  into  a  woman.  The 
course  of  true  love  does  not  alwavs  run  smooth  with  our  lliawathas  and  Minnehahas. 
Candle  lectures  seem  not  unknown  even  in  Indian  tipis,  only  in  our  experience  Mr.  Cau- 
dle is  always  the  lecturer  and  the  assistance  of  the  teacher  is  sometimes  invoked  by  the 
liege  lord  in  the  request,  '* Please  talk  her";  but  on  the  whole  Hampton's  experiment 
with  married  couples  is  full  of  encouragement  and  cheer. 

It  was  pleasant  to  note  the  growth  of  modern  thought  in  the  history  class  one  day,  when, 
after  studying  an  illustration  of ''ye  ancient  times"  among  Indians,  where  the  chief 
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was  taking  his  ease  at  the  door  of  his  lodge  while  his  wife  toiled  at  the  fire,  the  boy  who 
had  heen  readii)g  remarked,  * '  Give  him  zero/'  It  was  pleasanter  still  to  see  at  Winona 
a  young  brave  whose  wife  was  nnable  to  sweep  the  assembly  room,  her  alloted  momii^ 
task,  arm  himself  with  broom  and  dust-pan,  and  with  head  protected  by  a  bloe  veil, 
procteed,  quite  of  his  own  accord,  to  discharge  her  duties  himself. 

This  work  for  Indians  often  calls  for  all  the  tact  and  patience  one  can  nmster,  yet 
there  is  something  about  it  which  wonderfully  stirs  the  sympathies  and  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  enlist  in  it.  It  were  hard  to  resist  the  pica  of  an  untutored  brave,  fredifrooi 
camp  life,  to  our  chaplain:  '*  You  know  about  that  Man  came  down  from  Heaven  to  be 
kind  to  people.     I  hoi>e  you  kind  to  us." 

At  this  date  the  total  numl>er  in  the  school  is  77  boys,  41  girls,  including  8  married 
couples,  and  representing  the  following  tribes:  Sioux,  Pawnee,  Omaha,  Winnebago,  Arick* 
aree,  Sac  and  Fox,  Ponca,  Miami,  Chippewa,  l^ima,  Onondaga,  Wichita,  Pottawatomie, 
Absentee  Shawnee,  Otoe,  Delaware,  Comanche.  Eleven  girls  and  nine  boys  are  spending 
the  three  summer  months  with  farmers  in  Massachusetts — the  girls  doing  hoosework 
and  sewing,  the  boys  working  on  the  farms.  Five  married  couples  have  gone  bock  during 
the  year,  and  four  have  come.  *  *  *  Wo  have  had  this  year  30  boys  and  32  girls  wi^ 
from  one-fourth  to  seven-eighths  white  blood.  They  are  as  a  general  rule  brighter,  and 
have  more  influence  than  the  full-bloods,  but  are  loss  reliable  and  more  difficult  toi 


age. 


Indians  at  the  school  from  September  1,  1884,  to  date. 


Present  durinfj^ 
thi*  year. 


Arrived. 


Returned. 


GirlH.     Boys,  i  Oirlu.     Boys.     Qirls.  i  Boys,  i  Oirla.  ■  Bojtb. 


Sioux,  Yankton 

Sioux,  I^jwer  BruI6 

Sioux,  Crow  Creek 

Sioux,  Cheyenne  Uiver  — 

Sioux,  Skindinfi:  Rook , 

Sioux,  Flandreau 

Sioux,  Santec 

Arickaree,  Dakota 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Winnebajjc),  Xel>ra8ka 

Mohave,  Arizona 

Pima,  Arizona 

Onondasa,  Now  York 

Chippewa 

Sue  and  Fox.  Indian  Territory 

Pawnee,  Indian  Territory 

Miami,  Indian  Territory 

Pottawatomie 

Ponca 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Wiehita 

Otoe 

Delaware 

Comanehc 


Total 


Grand  total 


4 

10 

22 

<J 

y 
1 

2 

1 

14 


83 


17 
18 
24 
17 
\7> 


3 


15 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 


125 


208 


3 
7 
I 

3 
6 
1 
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30 


12 
9 
5 
5 
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2 
2 
lU 
1 
2 


3 


94 


6 
2 


1 
3 


4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


4- 

9 

11 

8 


4 
1 
1 


1 
1 


64 


22 


49 


71 
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REPORT  ON   ENOLISH. 


(Miss  Ijaura  £.  Tileston.) 


The  fifth  divi.sion  is  the  lowest,  boys  14,  girls  Hi,  and  is  subdivided,  the  girls  and 
boys  reciting  separately.  The  teaching  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  waa  simple  wordji, 
names  of  coinnion  thinp^  aii<i  acts.  It  wjis  done  of  courNe  in  the  case  of  things  by  ob- 
ject teachinir.  and  the  actions  were  acted  out,  often  to  the  jrreat  amusement  of  the  claas. 
Now  they  can  use  these  words  in  short  sentences  such  i\»  "  Fleiuse  ^ive  me  some  chalk," 
"  I  can  <>iK»n  the  door,"  iKwr.  The  n^cs  of  this  division  ran^e  fn)m  eight  to  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  years,  but  they  work  together  well  and  .some  have  learned  rapidly. 

In  the  fourth  division  of  M  members  there  h:is  been  remarkable  progress.  Most  of 
them  are  lM>ys  about  sixteen  years  old,  who  came  July,  iKm,  and  smenil  three  months  ago 
began  to  use  *'only  Knj^lish,"  and  succec<!ed  in  s()eaking  it  for  live  or  six  weeks.  By 
the  fall,  when  the  school  year  )>egan,  they  had  learne<l  the  names  of  the  things  abont  them 
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and  ooald  ask  for  different  articles  of  food  or  apparel  very  well.  The  first  three  or  four 
months  were  devoted  to  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  pronouns,  and  the  past  and 
present  forms  of  verbs.  These  were  taught  in  the  class,  written  in  sentences  on  the 
board,  &c.,  until  they  coald  combine  them  themselves.  How  much  these  boys  knew 
when  they  came  we  are  not  sure,  as  they  spoke  Indian  always  and  seemed  to  understand 
very  little,  but  now,  after  six  months,  they  can  carry  on  a  fair  conversation  and  under- 
stand so  well  that  the  teaching  has  been  turned  into  primary  lessons  in  geography.  Long 
words  are  a  great  delight,  and  even  cin  uniference  and  diameter  do  not  stagger  them. 

JThe  third  division  of  11  boys  and  girls  understood  quite  well,  but  spoke  very  little 
English  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  term  in 
correcting  the  habit  of  not  using  the  words  which  they  knew.  To  bring  them  out  at 
first  a  sort  of  game  was  invented  where  (luestions  and  answers  were  written  on  cards 
and  learned.  Sometimes  a  call  on  the  (ioctor  was  represented,  one  playing  doctor  and 
others  coming  in  to  complain  of  headaches,  ask  lor  medicine,  or  get  excused  from  some 
duty  on  account  of  illness.  Now  they  are  having  conversational  lessons  which  will  fa- 
miliarize them  with  the  different  parts  of  verl>s,  and  use  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
person,  both  singular  and  plural.  These  conversations  they  write  in  blank  books  and 
memorize,  so  gaining  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  English,  and  most  of  the  girls 
belong  now  to  the  English-speaking  clubs. 

The  second  division  work  is  still  more  advanced.  Most  of  the  children  can  speak  and 
write  very  good  English  and  have  had  an  excellent  drill  this  year  in  composition  and 
letter  writing.  Subjects  for  composition  were  sometimes  drawn  from  a  picture  lesson, 
sometimes  an  object,  and  often  a  story  was  read  aloud  and  reproduced  from  memory. 
At  present  they  are  studying  United  Stiites  history,  which  gives  them  excellent  practice 
in  telling  a  story,  for  they  are  interested  enough  to  wish  to  talk,  and  the  teacher  has  a 
chance  to  correct  mistakes  in  their  use  of  our  language. 

The  first  division,  numbering  17,  stands  at  the  head  in  the  course,  although  in  reality 
they  do  not  speak  English  as  much  or  as  well  as  the  second  division;  but  they  are  much 
older  and  quite  able  to  understand  and  use  the  grammar  used  in  the  normal  classes. 
They  have  devoted  most  of  their  time  this  year  to  the  verbs,  learning  the  principal  parts, 
mode,  tense,  &c.  Tense  seems  the  hardest,  and  with  some  it  is  impossible  to  stick  to 
either  the  present,  past,  or  future  in  a  sentence  of  any  length,  while  such  an  example 
as  "Last  summer  I  go  New  York,  had  seen  too  much  houses,"  is  not  uncommon. 
But  they  are  improving  and  will  be  able  to  enter  the  junior  class  and  do  better  work 
next  year  than  if  they  had  not  handled  this  book  and  made  their  many  blunders  now. 
And  so  as  we  go  through  the  five  divisions  we  find  the  plan  of  work  carried  from  words 
to  sentences,  conversation,  composition,  and  finally  construction. 

The  English-speaking  outside  of  the  class-room  has  been  very  fiuctuating,  although 
the  wish  to  try  to  use  it  has  been  better  than  ever  before.  Rules  have  been  made  allow- 
ing them  the  use  of  their  own  tongue  before  breakfast  and  after  supper  of  each  day  and 
all  day  Sunday,  but  no  severe  punishment  has  been  given  if  these  rules  were  unheeded 
and  Indian  spoken  out  of  school.  We  have  rather  tried  to  have  English  a  voluntary 
effort  and  offered  prizes  for  its  use.  Little  star  pins  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  and  if  kept  for  four  successive  weeks  an  eagle  is  given  in  its  place.  The  number 
who  have  worn  the  star  at  one  time  has  vacillated  between  15  and  40.  The  general 
spirit  of  helping  each  other  is  good.  One  of  the  boys  said,  ''These  new  Indians  learn 
English  very  fast;  when  I  first  came  here  if  I  try  to  speak  English  old  boys  laugh,  but 
now  not  that  way;  we  teacher  these  boys  and  help  them  all  times,  and  that  makes  en- 
courage." In  addition  to  this,  the  girls  have  a  fancy-work  class  which  meets  once  a 
week.  Materials  sent  in  answer  to  our  letters  in  the  Southern  Workman  and  Christian 
Union  have  been  made  into  many  pretty  things  for  the  girls'  rooms,  and  rewarded  them 
for  an  extra  effort,  for  they  cannot  use  Indian  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday 
night.     There  are  10  regular  members,  and  20  have  been  in  the  class  at  one  time. 

ELEMENTARY  BRANCHES. 

(Miss  Harriet  A.  Holbrook.) 

The  question  first  asked  by  nearly  every  visitor  is,  *'  Compared  with  colored  pupils, 
what  would  you  say  of  the  ability  oi'  the  Indians  ?' '  And  when  that  fails  because  of  lack 
of  experience  with  the  colored  race,  the  query  comes  with  regard  to  their  whiter  brothers. 
Comparison  is  almost  impossible.  Years  of  experience  in  tciiching  white  children  seem 
to  be  of  little  value  in  working  with  the  Indians,  for  the  latter  often  are  men  and 
women,  and  resent  methods  used  for  the  former,  saying,  "That  baby!"  Consequently 
methods  and  work  with  the  Indians  must  be  essentially  different  and  original.  White 
children  begin  with  not  only  some  small  idea  of  number,  but  also  a  fair  command  of 
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English  with  which  to  tell  what  tbey  know.  Indian  boys  and  girls  come  here,  maoy 
having  no  knowledge  of  our  iangiiag«3,  and  they  most  learn  what  they  can  fh>in  signs 
and  by  constant  repetition.  One  can  have  little  idea,  till  he  has  watched  the  straggle, 
of  the  difficulty  in  grasping  new  ideas  through  the  medium  of  an  entirely  new  langusgOu 

Number  is  perhaps  the  easiest  subject  for  beginners,  as  there  seems  to  be  something 
tangibly  for  them  to  seize  upon.  The  objects  are  there;  they  can  see  them.  Bat  with 
combinations — there  is  the  difficulty.  A  man  who  had  tried  hard  to  overcome  sabtiBO- 
tion  at  last  had  help  in  his  own  language  from  a  ^irl  who  had  conquered  the  Elngliah. 
As  light  dawned  upon  his  beclouded  mind,  he.exclaimed,  *'  No  wonder  the  colored  bojt 
learn  faster  than  we;  they  understand  what  the  teacher  says  to  them." 

Greography  is  interesting  to  them;  they  enjoy  telling  about  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
prairies  which  they  have  seen.  No  need  to  teach  them  to  observe  the  objects  aroiuid 
them,  as  so  often  our  children  must  be  taught.  They  are  delighted  to  learn  of  those 
who  live  in  other  countries,  their  appearance,  habits,  and  manner  of  living;  and  an 
always  interested  in  the  different  people  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact.  Those 
farther  advanced  have  much  difficulty  in  gaining  ideas  by  themselves  from  geographies 
and  histories,  even  from  the  simplest  text-books  that  can  be  found.  What  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible  to  our  children  is  simply  Greek  to  them,  the  words  not  being  those 
they  would  commonly  use. 

Working  day  after  day  at  their  reading,  repeating,  "See  the  ciit,"  *'I  see  the  dog," 
and  like  inspiring  sentiments,  makes  one  long  for  a  set  of  readers  written  especially  for 
the  Indians,  giving  i'acis  worth  remembering,  and  with  stories  which  they  can  compre- 
hend and  which  interest  them.  Books  written  for  ordinary  school  use  are  either  too 
hard,  or  else  so  childish  iis  to  make  it  dull  work  for  pupils  as  old  as  many  of  them.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  dullness,  their  interest  seldom  Hags,  and  in  course  of  time  their  patience 
is  rewarded.  Our  language  is  hard,  undeniably,  and  words  in  most  common  use  are 
perhaps  the  hardest  to  understand.  "What  that  word  hnd  mean?  I  not  know,"  said  a 
tall  Omaha.  Which  proves  another  stumbling-block.  Alas,  that  Engilsh  should  be  such 
an  unexplainable  language ! 

THE  ADVANCED  CLASS. 

(Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom.) 

An  entirely  new  feature  of  our  Indian  school  this  year  has  been  what  we  term  the 
advanced  class.  The  Indian  cry  is  ever  for  school  all  day,  but  the  industries  being  con- 
sidered (iuite  as  important,  the  hands  have  hitherto  had  to  share  the  day  equally  with  the 
head.  This  year,  after  the  return  of  four  of  our  former  students  from  Dakota,  the  nam-- 
ber  of  applicants  for  ''higher  education"  became  so  great  that  a  new  plan  was  deemed 
neces.sary,  and  an  exception  made  in  their  favor,  allowing  them  a  whole  day  of  school 
with  a  long  evening  study  hour,  and  only  one  day  of  work,  that  day  being  their  holiday. 
This  would  seem  hard,  only  that  it  was  their  own  desire,  cheerfully  undertaken  and 
bravely  ciirried  out. 

The  members  of  this  new  class  had  all  finished  their  term  of  three  years.  Some  had 
been  home  and  there  served  a  time  as  teachers — and  because  teachers,  also  preachers — 
one  young  man  in  particular  having  formed  and  taught  a  camp  school  of  54  scholars,  be- 
sides conducting  the  Sabbath  services.  All  are  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  similar  service 
among  their  people.  In  this  class  of  12  members — 11  young  men  and  1  girl  of  sixteen — 
the  avemge  age  is  twenty-two  years,  the  youngest  being  nineteen  and  the  oldest  twenty- 
seven.     Four  have  wives  here  with  them. 

In  every  case  the  Indian  when  he  came  East  knew  nothing  of  the  English  langoags, 
nor  much  of  civilized  life,  but  being  a  man — in  years,  at  least — he  was  earnest  and  per- 
severing, even  while  he  saw  the  younger  ones  leaving  him  far  behind  on  the  *' whits 
man's  road."  Being  so  backward  in  English,  these  men  could  not  this  year  enter  the 
regular  normal  cliusses  of  the  other  department — although  in  thought  and  understanding 
they  arc  far  al)ove  the  average.  No  one  is  especially  brilliant  as  a  scholar,  but  all  have 
a  steiuly,  honest  purpose,  and  are  earnest  in  preparing  for  the  life  which  they  have  chosen 
for  themselves. 

The  religious  work  at  home  will  be  mainly  in  the  native  language,  but  the  English 
will  be  all-important  in  their  work  as  teachers  and  leaders  among  their  people.  Gram- 
mar, ge();;ra[)hv,  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  natural  history,  and  all  other  studies 
are  tiiu^lit  with  this  thought  ever  on  the  teacher's  mind.  The  Indian  is  naturally  reli- 
gious, and  re;idily  takes  the  religion  of  Christ  to  himself  iis  soon  :ls  he  understands  its 
te.u'hings,  but  the  En<.;lish  Bible  is  to  him  a  sealed  book  for  a  long  time.  Those  who 
have  been  home  and  undertaken  to  teach  others  from  this  Bible  have  found  how  greal 
was  their  neo^l,  and  have  come  b;kck  urgent  in  their  request  for  further  instruction.  Most 
of  the  class  are  looking  forward  to  being  at  least  catechists  or  possibly  clergymen  among 
their  people.     Hence  they  have  been  given  the  ordinary  theological  studies  in  their   ' 
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plest  forms — Bible  and  church  history,  Christian  doctrine,  and  kindred  subjects  being 
put  into  the  simplest  English  possible.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt  has  taken  the  class  once 
a  week  and  helped  us  over  the  harder  places. 

Every  afternoon  at  the  opening  of  school  this  class  meets  in  their  recitation  room,  and 
each  takes  his  or  her  turn  in  conducting  the  ordinary  opening  exercises,  concluding  with 
an  extemporaneous  prayer  in  English.  This,  though  hard  and  attended  with  many 
stage-frights,  has  been  a  great  help  in  giving  confidence  and  practice  where  it  is  so  much 
needed.  Another  greats  help  has  been  our  habit  of  committing  to  memory  certain  of  the 
Psalms  and  selections  from  the  Oospels,  and  repeating  them  daily  at  our  opening  exer- 
cises. Where  an  interpreter  is  needed,  a  member  of  this  class  has  been  employed  when 
practicable.  One  of  these  boys  has  interpreted  for  me  very  acceptably  all  winter  for  a 
large  Sunday-school  class  of  new  boys.  On  one  occasion,  while  interpreting  the  vocation 
of  St.  Matthew,  he  was  asked  if  he  could  explain  the  word  '*tax,"  and  proceeded  to  do 
so,  making  the  future  disciple  a  collector  of  '* little  nails." 

Abundant  opportunity  for  practice  teaching  has  been  given  this  enthusiastic  class  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  the  illness  of  teachers.  I  thi  nk  they  have  made  the  most  of  their  chances 
and  doqe  themselves  credit. 

Having  had  these  young  men  in  my  classes  since  they  first  came  in  blankets  and  long 
hair,  I  have  had  the  best  of  chances  to  watch  their  development  in  every  way,  and  find 
it  as  wonderful  as  it  is  interesting.  This  summer  some  of  this  class  will  return  to  their 
homes,  while  others  will  remain  to  take  the  regular  normal  course. 

NATURAL  HISTOEY  AND  BOTANY. 

(Miss  EUine  Croodale.) 

These  studies,  as  taken  up  by  the  advanced  class,  have  been  a  somewhat  new  feature 
of  the  Indian  school  this  year.  The  idea  has  been  not  so  much  to  teach  systematic  bot- 
any and  zoology,  with  their  complete  nomenclature,  for  which  our  students  are  scarcely 
prepared,  as  to  correct  crude  or  false  notions  of  animal  and  plant  life,  and  to  encx)urage 
habits  of  exact  observation.  The  keen  eye  of  the  Indian  and  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  out-of  doors  with  which  we  are  apt  to  credit  him  would  make  this  lesson,  one 
would  suppose,  both  easy  and  interesting.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  he  does  not 
find  it  so  easy  as  he  anticipates,  and  that  his  teacher  discovers  in  him  both  a  surprising 
ignorance  and  unexpected  knowledge.  Occasionally  some  piquant  disclosure  concerning 
the  habits  of  beaver  or  turtle  gives  a  zest  to  the  lesson,  and  again  an  absurdity  or  mere 
superstition,  clung  to  with  at  least  equal  tenacity,  tries  the  teacher's  patience  to  its  ut- 
most. As  might  be  expected,  they  know  what  they  can  see  rather  than  what  they  have 
to  think  about.  As  regards  the  various  respiratory  organs,  for  example  of  birds,  fishes, 
insects,  an  entire  absence  of  knowledge  or  even  of  apparent  conjecture  is  discernible. 
Specimens,  both  living  and  preserved,  have  of  course  been  used  as  far  as  practicable, 
and  occasional  raids  upon  the  barn-yard  or  greenhouse  or  excursions  in  woods  and  fields 
have  created  a  diversion,  if  nothing  more.  Their  examination  papers  have  usually  shown 
good  memories,  and  some  of  the  drawings  made  upon  the  blackboard  have  been  both 
amusing  and  excellent. 

INDIANS  IN  THE  NORMAL  CLA8SBB. 

(Miss  Helen  W.  Ludlow.) 

There  are  20  Indian  students  this  year,  10  boys  and  10  girln,  in  the  regular  classes  of 
the  normal. school.  Ten  are  Sioux  and  1  Arickaree,  from  Dakota;  4  Omaha  and  2  Win- 
nebago, from  Nebraska;  2  Sac  and  Fox  and  1  Absentee  Shawnee,  from  Indian  Territory. 
Four  are  full-blood  Indians;  the  others  of  mixed  parentage,  English  or  French,  and  in 
one  case  negro  on  one  side.  Most  of  them  knew  a  little  English  when  they  came;  14, 
however,  so  little  that  they  had  to  spend  from  one  to  three  years  in  the  Indian  prepara- 
tory classes,  and  8  have  practically  learned  all  their  English  here.  Eleven  are  in  the 
junior  class,  4  in  the  middle,  and  5  in  the  senior  class  graduating  this  year.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  keeping  up  well  with  their  respective  classes.  The  very  fact  that  they 
can  enter  the  regular  school  and  pass  from  grade  to  grade  with  no  more  special  help  than 
can  be  bestowed  by  its  teachers  upon  individuals  in  their  large  classes  shows,  of  course, 
that  they  are  on  the  whole  good  material.  An  examination  of  each  in  the  various 
studies  reveals,  however,  interesting  points  of  difference  and  coincidence  which  seem  to 
give  a  basis  for  some  generalizations.  This  will  be  clearer  thrown  into  the  tabular  form, 
perhaps,  as  below.  The  averages  of  proficiency  classify  themselves  rather  strikingly. 
I  would  explain  that  each  per  cent,  is  calculated  from  the  Indians  taking  the  study 
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named,  and  the  first  oolnmn  is  inclnded  in  the  second;  so  that  the  per  cent,  of  Indian 
students  falling  below  a  class  average  may  be  found  by  subtracting  the  second  figore  from 
1.00.  By  class  average  is  meant  the  average  of  the  whole  class  or  section,  cMOied  and 
Indians  together. 


Studies. 


Writing^  and  gpellinR  (juniors  and  middlers) 

Aritlimetic  (studied  by  all) , 

Book-keeping:  (seniors) 

Physiolog^y  (middlers,  this  and  last  year) 

Natural  philosophy  (seniors) 

Gktogrraphy  and  physical  gfeography  (juniors  and  middlers). 

Natural  history  (Juniors) 

English  (all) 

Reading  (all) 

News  of  day  (ajl) 

Political  economy  (seniors) 

Outline  study  of  man  (seniors) 

Moral  science  (middlers) 

Practice  teaching  (seniors  and  middlers) 


Above 

Up  to 

average. 

avcnce. 

.58 

.7S 

.40 

.60 

.40 

.60 

.44 

.77 

.40 

.40 

.88 

.80 

.18 

.56 

.80 

.60 

.06 

.80 

.lA 

.15 

.20 

.60 

.20 

.60 

.25 

.76 

.22 

.44 

The  report  of  each  student  by  each  teacher  was  made  separately,  and  the  per  cents 
made  out  for  one  class  after  another  as  it  happened,  by  no  means  in  the  above  onier,  into 
which,  on  a  general  view,  they  classify  themselves.  A  glance  at  them  suggests  the  £Eict 
that  the  Indian  may  do  well  in  studies  requiring  observation  and  preception  and  man- 
ual dexterity,  and  in  those  requiring  reasoning  powers  if  they  do  not  demand  much  ex- 
pression in  language.  In  English  these  are  fair,  as  of  course  they  must  be  to  enter 
the  school ;  but  in  reading  they  are  very  low,  as  one  would  expect  who  is  &miliar  with 
the  common  weakness  of  voice  and  habits  of  reticence  and  shyness  and  way  of  q[>ea1ring 
their  own  language.  In  the  higher  studies,  which  demand  deeper  thought  and  more 
confidence  of  expression,  aud  both  in  a  strange  language,  the  average  must  go  down, 
though  their  interest  in  these  keep  it  higher  than  we  might  expect.  Most  of  them, 
indeed,  are  deeply  interested  in  their  studies,  and  there  is  not  one  named  that  does  not 
appear  **  up  to  the  average"  on  as  much  as  one  class  roll,  though  some  are  poor  enough 
to  make  their  promotion  doubtful  or  impossible. 

In  the  night  school,  composed  of  work  students  learning  trades,  are  6  Indian  young 
men:  1  Pawnee,  2  Onondagas  from  New  York,  and  3  Sioux.  They  are  on  the  same  basia 
with  the  colored  students  in  these  classes.  Their  studies  are  arithmetic,  reading,  and 
English  lessons,  including  writing  and  spelling.     Their  per  cents  in  their  class  are: 

I  I 


Arithmetic !  .50 

Reading .16 

English .16 


.80 

.82 
.82 


The  spirit  of  the  classes  as  between  Indian  and  colored  is  in  all  cases  excellent.  The 
colored  students  take  evident  pleasure  in  encouraging  the  Indians  and  having  them 
helped. 

There  is  every  evidence  here  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  educate  the  Indian,  and 
that  association  with  English-speaking  schoolmates,  near  himself  in  advancement,  is  an 
aid  in  the  work.  The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  one  familiar  with  it,  that 
Hampton  would  do  well  to  take  a  larger  proportion  of  those  able  by  aknowledgeof  English 
to  enter  the  regular  normal  school  at  once,  that  so  more  may  receive  the  benefits  of  ^nch 
association,  seems  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  light  of  these  reports. 

TIIE  INDIAN  SEWING  SCHOOL.  • 

(Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Seymour.) 

There  have  been  connected  with  the  Indian  sewing  school  the  past  year  73  girls,  some 
for  a  few  months,  others  the  entire  period.  The  26th  of  May,  13  girls  returned  to  tli^ 
homes,  the  most  of  whom  had  been  here  three  years;  the  health  of  the  others  would  inyt 
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warrant  their  remaining.  In  June,  7  more  went  to  New  England  to  work  during  the 
Aummer  months,  thna  reducing  onr  number  to  27.  But  the  hours  of  vacation  were  not 
to  be  idle  ones,  for  word  came  to  prepare  for  7  who  were  expected  from  Dakota  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Frissell  inJnne,  and  6  with  Mr.  LaFIesche,  from  Nebraska;  these  arrivals  increased 
our  number  to  40,  more  than  ever  before  during  vacation.  Soon  the  willing  hearts  and 
hands  of  all  had  placed  our  new  friends  on  a  comfortable  basis,  and  they  in  turn  were 
ready  to  assist  in  replenishing  our  stock  of  clothing  for  those  who  were  to  leave  in  October, 
and  the  9  who  were  expected  in  November.  Four  others  have  left  this  spring.  All  these 
changes  have  made  great  demands  upon  the  clothing  department.  Ten  of  the  older  girls 
have  been  advanced  to  the  normal  school.  They  are  unable  to  do  much  more  than  make 
and  repair  their  own  clothing;  still,  with  only  one  assistant,  our  girls  have  made  1,760 
garments  for  themselves,  and  household  articles  for  Winona.  Friday  is  mending  day, 
when  each  one  is  expected  to  repair  her  clothing  and  have  it  ready  for  inspection  that 
evening.  I  am  often  asked,  "Do  they  learn  quickly,  and  accomplish  much?  "  I  think 
the  answer  is  plain  when  you  look  at  the  amount  of  plain,  well-made  clothing  they  can 
show ;  few  girls  can  do  better. 

HOUSEWORK   AT  WINONA. 

(Miss  Lovey  A.  Mayo.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term  there  were  52  girls  in  the  Indian  department, 
more  than  ever  before.  With  this  goodly  number  of  workers,  praspects  for  a  well-kept 
building  looked  brighter  than  in  previous  years.  Another  encouraging  feature  was  that 
there  were  some  girls  who  did  not  return  to  their  Western  homes  that  had  had  several  years 
of  experience  in  Winona  Lodge.  With  their  influence  and  many  willing  but  untrained 
hands  we  began  our  work.  For  a  short  while  things  went  on  nicely,  until  sickness  came 
into  our  midst  and  for  a  time  stopped  many  of  our  earnest  workers.  This  misfortune  has 
followed  US  all  through  the  term,  and  the  absence  of  the  sick  girls  from  their  duties  has 
caused  the  more  fortunate  ones  to  have  extra  cares.  The  willingness  with  which  they 
have  taken  hold  and  performed  their  duties  and  those  of  their  disabled  companions,  all 
these  months  of  unusual  illness,  deserves  great  credit. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  these  girls  as  they  go  about  their  regular  morning 
work.  At  half-past  6  o'clock,  when  they  return  from  their  breakfast,  they  go  directly  to 
their  rooms  and  put  them  in  order.  When  the  bell  rings  at  7  o'clock  they  report,  each 
girl  at  her  particular  charge  in  the  different  halls  and  corridors,  with  dust-caps  on  their 
heads,  and  with  brooms,  brushes,  and  dust-pans  in  their  hands.  Here  they  work  away 
until  each  worker's  share  is  in  proper  order.  By  8  o'clock  their  rooms  and  the  halls  and 
corridors  are  ready  for  inspection.  Some  of  the  more  capable  girls  have  the  care  of 
teachers'  rooms.  The  teachers  give  up  ihcir  rooms  at  8  o'clock,  their  breakfast  hour, 
and  by  the  time  the  girls  can  possibly  tidy  them  up  the  bell  ciills  them  to  school.  In 
addition  to  the  above-named  cares,  the  girls  have  to  make,  wash,  iron,  and  mend  their 
own  clothes. 

THE  LAUNDRY. 

(Miss  Georgie  Washington.) 

The  work  in  the  laundry  has  been  done  better  this  term  than  ever  before.  Washing 
was  at  first  the  hardest  work  for  an  Indian  girl,  but  now  it  is  better  understood,  and  a 
great  deal  of  pride  is  taken  to  make  the  clothes  look  as  nice  as  possible.  The  girls  that 
came  to  us  last  fall  have  learned  to  do  their  washing  very  well  indeed  for  so  short  a 
time,  and  by  next  term  they  will  be  good  workers.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
among  the  girls  this  term;  quite  a  number  were  taken  out  of  the  laundry,  some  for  a 
short  while,  others  for  weeks.  The  first  week  that  the  youngest  Indian  girls  were  put 
in  the  laundry,  one  of  them  said  in  a  very  hopeless  way,  "Big  sheet;  can't  wash." 
Could  you  have  seen  those  tiny  hands  you  would  have  thought  there  were  other  things 
not  as  large  as  a  sheet  that  she  could  not  master.  The  big  sheet  was  taken  away  for 
stronger  hands  to  wash,  till  the  owner  insisted  on  doing  it  herself,  and  surprised  us  all 
by  making  it  look  as  "  nice  as  the  big  girl  did." 

The  most  troublesome  part  of  our  work  is  getting  the  clothes  dry  on  rainy  days;  we 
have  to  keep  a  very  hot  fire,  all  the  week  sometimes,  in  the  ironing  laundry,  and  hang 
the  clothes  there;  this  of  course  puts  us  out  for  ironing,  as  both  must  be  done  at  the  same 
time.  We  hope  very  much  to  have  a  drying-room  soon.  I  only  hope  that  leaving  the 
laundry  in  Winona  Lodge,  with  all  its  conveniences,  and  returning  to  the  West  to  meet 
bat  few  SQch  luxories  will  not  lessen  the  desire  in  these  girls  to  keep  their  clothes  neat 
and  clean. 
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CASE  OF  THE  SICK. 

(Miss  Lacy  Lovejoy.) 

Daring  the  summer  months  the  hospital  rooms  were  vacant,  but  on  the  approach  o 
winter,  bringing  with  it  epidemic  diseases,  we  fonnd  the  hitherto  spacious  qnarten 
too  narrow,  and  the  overflow  was  scattered  around,  even  teachers'  rooms  being  proaeed 
into  the  service.  Some  of  the  girls  have  suffered  from  serious  illness,  bat  many  have 
had  some  slight  ailment  which  made  it  necessary  to  remove  them  for  a  time  from  tlieir 
more  fortunate  companions. 

The  former  have  always  been  quiet  and  submissive,  not  murmuring  and  Tebelling  as 
many  sick  people  do,  but  taking  the  prescribed  remedies  and  yielding  with  but  litUe 
irritation  to  the  restraint  placed  upon  them. 

The  convalescents  and  those  slightly  ill  are  more  difficult  to  manage.  When  saffering 
from  a  cold  or  severe  cough  they  cannot  see  the  impropriety  of  seating  tbemselves  in  an 
open  window,  with  a  damp,  chilly  wind  blowing  freely  upon  them.  Their  disregard  of 
all  the  laws  of  health  makes  the  care  of  them  very  trying.  They  sometimes  seem  to  have 
the  feeling  which  one  of  them  expressed  when  remonstrated  with  for  some  carelessneas 
which  the  nurse  said  a  white  person  would  uot  do,  *  ^Because  the  while  man  is  afraid  to 
die,  but  the  Indian  is  not,''  was  the  reply. 

DIET  KITCHEN. 

(Miss  E.  F.  Patterson.) 

The  work  in  this  department,  as  in  the  hospital,  has  been  very  heavy  this  year.  There 
is  a  dining-room  in  connection  with  the  kitchen,  where  the  convalescents  and  those  whom 
the  doctor  thinks  in  need  of  a  change  of  diet  have  their  meals  served  to  them.  To  those 
who  cannot  leave  their  rooms,  meals  are  carried  by  a  student  appointed  to  that  work. 
The  average  number  of  meals  served  to  colored  students  in  diet  kitchen  during  the  year 
was  633;  to  Indians,  376;  number  sent  out  to  colored  students,  962;  to  Indians,  372? 

Situated  near  the  diet  kitchen  is  a  pleasant  room  with  a  long  table  in  the  center,  cov- 
ered with  a  snowy  cloth,  neatly  set  with  white  china.  On  the  walls  are  pictures,  and  the 
windows  are  draped  with  bright  figured  curtains;  this  is  our  little  Indian  girls'  dining- 
room,  where  about  twenty  children  take  their  meals;  some  set  the  table,  others  wait  on 
the  table,  and  others  wash  the  dishes,  and  all  may  be  seen  on  their  knees  scrubbing  the 
floor  every  Saturday  morning,  each  having  a  certain  numl>er  of  boards  to  clean.  In  this 
way  they  learn  to  do  useful  work,  while  they  seem  to  ei\joy  their  tasks  very  much. 

HOME  LIFE  AT  THE  WiaWA3I. 

(Mr.  Dudley  Talbot.) 

Home  life  at  the  Wigwam,  the  Indian  boys'  cottage,  has  a  peculiar  charm,  from  the 
opportunity  it  gives  one  to  come  in  close  contact  with  the  young  men  who  have  left  their 
homes  in  the  West  and  are  fitting  themselves  for  usef\ilness  in  new  pursuits;  to  watch 
their  improvement  from  mouth  to  month;  to  become  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which 
they  meet,  and  to  arrange  for  their  advancement  by  adapting  the  means  at  command  to 
their  use.  Here  are  fifty-seven  boys  from  ten  different  tribes.  It  is  bnt  a  few  weeks  fliiiee 
many  of  them  left  the  free  life  of  the  plains,  and  now  they  find  themselves  sorroonded 
by  the  necessary  restraints  of  a  large  l)oarding  school.  It  is  surprising  that  t^ese  oondi- 
tions  are  accepted  so  well.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  erect  and  manly  cadei, 
with  neat  uniform  and  well-kept  person,  was  less  than  a  year  ago  a  careless  boy  numing 
about  the  agency,  with  long  hair,  a  strange  costume,  and  a  blanket  thrown  over  his 
shoulders. 

The  effort  is  made  to  have  the  house-life  as  attractive  and  elevating  as  may  be;  to  fill 
it  so  full  of  good  influences  that  there  shall  be  no  room  for  evil;  to  give  opportanity  to 
spend  spare  hours  profitably  and  pleasantly,  and  to  encourage  the  growth  and  expression 
of  the  Christian  virtues  by  acts  of  kindness,  forbearance,  and  mutual  helpfulness.  That 
something  of  this  spirit  exists  may  be  seen  by  watching  three  games  playc^l  harmonioasly 
St  the  same  time  with  one  set  of  croquet,  possessed  by  the  boys,  the  members  of  one 
game  quietly  lifting  and  holding  the  balls  when  in  the  way  of  others,  the  oocasioiial 
knocking  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  the  balls  being  given  and  acx^pted  with  good  homor. 

One  of  the  moat  useful  features  of  this  work  is  the  social  life  that  has  gathered  around 
the  reading-room,  which  w:is  furnished  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  who  woald  fM 
well  rewarded  if  they  could  hoar  the  expression  of  pleasure  it  has  occasioned  and 
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how  much  good  it  has  done.  It  is  supplied  with  a  variety  of  papers,  books,  and  games, 
besides  plants,  pictures,  and  mottoes.  The  esteem  in  which  the  books  are  held  is  deli- 
cately expressed  by  the  hesitation  of  some  to  take  out  the  newer  ones,  for  fear  of  soiling 
them.  There  is  unmistakable  evidence,  however,  that  this  scruple  has  been  overcome 
in  some  cases.  Here,  during  certain  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  some  of  the 
busy  teachers  and  interest^  friends  meet  the  boys  and  select  such  reading  matter  pg 
they  desire;  and  here,  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  Government,  they 
can  get  annual  information  about  their  people,  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  their  condition 
and  needs  and  of  what  is  being  done  for  them.  This  contact  socially  with  refined  women 
is  doing  a  great  deal  to  produce  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  to  change  the  former  use 
of  the  assembly  room  as  an  arena  for  wrestling  to  its  intended  purpose.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight  on  cold  or  stormy  afternoons  to  see  the  groups  absorbed  in  games  or  reading  or  con- 
versation in  this  room. 

Family  prayers  at  9  o'clock  are  conducted  by  the  boys,  two  taking  part  each  night, 
one  reading  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  one  making  a  short  prayer  in  English  or  Indian,  and  all 
singing  a  verse  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  gives  the  eighteen  boys  who  have 
onited  with  the  church  this  term^  and  those  who  were  members  before,  an  opportunity 
to  take  active  part  in  religious  exercises.  These  few  moments  also  give  the  officers  of 
the  school  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  timely  word  of  admonition  or  encouragement,  in 
r^^rd  to  conduct,  cleanliness,  <&c. ,  and  for  the  boys  to  question  them  about  any  puzzl- 
ing matter. 

A  lend-a-hand  club  has  been  formed,  whose  aim  is  not  only  to  provide  entertainments 
which  may  be  profitable  for  all,  but  also  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  students  who 
have  returned  to  their  homes,  by  sending  them  papers,  &c.,  and  keeping  up  communica- 
tion with  them  through  its  corresponding  secretary.  Besides  the  usual  officers,  there 
are  committees  who  have  charge  of  its  various  branches:  Debating,  literary,  and  tem- 
perance societies,  brothers'  club,  and  prayer  meetings.  Saturday  evenings  are  usually 
devoted  to  the  exercises  of  this  club.  One  evening  was  spent  to  advantage  in  organiz- 
ing a  town  meeting,  at  which  the  boys  prepared  a  warrant  and  discussed  various  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  them.  The  brothers'  club  consists  of  those  who  take  a  brotherly 
interest  in  some  particular  boy,  aiding  him  in  every  way  possible  to  improve.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  marked  improvement  of  some  of  the  boys  to  the  influence  of  some 
of  its  members.  A  set  of  tools  bias  been  provided,  with  which  those  who  are  ailing  may 
find  attractive  occupation,  and  those  who  are  well  make  up  various  articles  for  deco- 
rating the  Wigwam,  or  for  sale,  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  use  of  the  lend-a-hand  club. 

The  hope  in  this  work  is  to  produce  such  a  picture  of  home  life  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  it  as  may  lead  them  to  strive  to  realize  it  upon 
their  return  for  themselves,  and  to  provide  opportunities  to  make  immediate  use  of  the 
thoughts  which  they  are  gathering,  and  so  to  be  ready  for  action  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. 

LITTLE  BOYS'   HOME. 

(Mrs.  Irene  H.  Stansbnry.) 

This  is  the  third  year  that  Division  A  has  been  the  home  of  the  little  boys,  in  which 
to  receive  the  special  care  that  all  small  children  require  for  their  moral  and  physical 
development — whether  they  are  born  on  the  plains  of  the  West  or  in  the  crowded  cities 
of  the  East.  At  present  there  are  1 1  in  number,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to  fifteen 
years,  and  representing  five  tribes  viz:  Pima,  Omaha,  Sioux,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Winne- 
bago.    Six  are  full-blooded;  the  remaining  five  are  half  and  quarter  breeds. 

Though  these  small  braves  at  home  are  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  they  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  control.  Moral  suasioa,  except  on  rare  occasions,  has  been  the  only  force  neces- 
sary to  use.  Like  all  high  spirited,  manly  boys,  they  are  full  of  mischief,  and  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  making  a  noise,  but  some  of  their  civilized  brothers  could  take  lessons 
from  them  in  refinement,  truthfulness,  and  patient  endurance  of  suffering.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  casesof  eye  trouble  and  pneumonia,  their  health  has  been  good  during  the 
year.  The  younger  the^y  are  the  more  readily  they  learn  English.  One  little  fellow  nine 
years  of  age  who  came  in  the  fall  can  make  his  wants  known,  and  understands  what  is 
said  to  him.  The  picture-books  that  are  sent  them  by  th'eir  kind  friends  at  the  North  are 
a  never-ending  source  of  amusement,  and  they  enjoy  being  read  to,  if  the  story  is  founded 
on  fact.  The  "Story  of  the  Bible  "  Is  their  favorite  book.  The  courage  of  its  heroes 
excite  great  enthusiasm,  but  their  brown  eyes  grow  full  and  soft,  the  laughter  subsides 
from  their  small  faces,  and  the  little  hands  which  have  been  punching  each  other  a  few 
moments  before,  beconje  still  while  they  listen  to  the  "Story  of  the  Cross."  There  has 
been  a  decided  improvement  in  their  English,  neatness,  and  thoughtful ness  during  the 
year.  Two  have  pledged  themselves  to  be  Christ's  '*  braves  "  and  "to  fight  under  His 
banner  until  their  life's  end."     Altogether,  this  year  has  been  one  of  encouragement. 
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Division  A  is  also  the  temporary  home  of  two  ludian  couples,  who  are  waiting  for 
their  oottj^ges  to  be  ballt     Oae  of  th3Sd  couples  arrive  1  a  weak  ag<),  briaging  with  then 
their  two  youagest  boys,  oae  five  years  old  aad  the  other  nine  months.     Their  arrifil 
completed  the  fam'ly  t<roap,  having  sent  their  two  eldest  children,  one-over  a  year  ago,  tbt 
other  last  fall,  to  Hampton.     The  joy  of  these  little  on^s  on  being  told  that  their  father 
and  mother  wonld  soon  be  with  them  was  most  touching,  and  the  meeting  between  thft 
long-separated  parents  and  children  was  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten.     This  oonple  in 
sending  their  young  children  and  then  coming  themselves  many  weary  miles  to  learn  the 
^*  white  man's  road"  and  ^e  English  lauguage  have  set  an  example  which  we  hope 
others  will  follow. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  AT  WINONA. 

(Miss  Caroline  K.  Knowles.) 

Saturday  night  NVinona  welcomes  the  Indian  boys  to  its  spacious  hall  and  assembly 
room  for  au  evening  with  the  girls.  A  variety  has  been  given  to  these  meetings  by  the 
helping- hand  clubs,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  bDys,  which  were  formed  this 
winter,  each  club  choosing  its  own  officers,  thus  taking  initiatory  steps  in  self*govem- 
ment.  Once  in  two  weeks  the  clubs  join  at  Winona,  every  other  meeting  being  literary 
and  musical  in  its  character,  the  boys  and  girls  having  recitations,  readings,  or  singing, 
and  the  alternate  evening  is  given  up  to  social  enjoyment. 

At  these  gatherings  the  hall  presents  an  animated  scene,  with  groups  gathered  at 
tables  around  the  ri>om,  where  they  play  checkers,  dominoes,  and  various  games,  while 
in  the  center  are  others  marching  through  intricate  figures,  striving  for  the  prizes  to  be 
given  to  those  who  are  most  successful.  It  was  at  one  of  these  gatherings  a  little  Sioux 
girl  came,  with  a  doleful  look  on  her  face,  and  said  of  a  Celestial  who  has  recently  joined 
ns,  *'  I  can't  make  that  Chinaman  have  a  good  time.''  Their  enthusiasm  is  often  kindled 
by  the  presence  of  visitor-),  who  are  always  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
spend  an  evening  with  the  Indians.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  old  boys  and  girls 
try  and  help  the  new  ones  to  overcome  bashfulness  and  join  in  games  with  the  others 
and  watch  the  rapid  progress  made  by  boys  in  learning  the  deferential,  gallant  bearing 
that  they  are  expected  to  have  towards  the  girls,  who  accept  the  graceful  courtesies  as  if 
**  to  the  manner  born." 

You  cannot  im<agine  the  home  life  of  our  Indians;  you  should  see  it  for  yourself. 
Winona  is  truly  the  "elder  sister,''  who  receive-s  with  open  arms  all  the  younger  broth- 
ers an-'l  sisters  who  come  in  their  joy  and  sorrow  to  her.  Hero  those  who  are  homesick 
and  weary  after  the  long  journey'  from  the  We^t  tirst  find  a  resting-place,  and  from 
here  are  borne  some  who  have  gone  to  their  heive:ily  home  trustinii;  in  theSiiviour  they 
hive  le^^n^^d  to  lovo.  We  have  representatives  from  various  a'^onjics.  The  Omaha  cot- 
tages have  fonn.jfl  a  center  for  thne  fr.)m  th.it  trili.',  iis  the  Sio;ix,  now  building,  will 
for  th^'irs.  At  Tninksi^ivinj;  and  Christmis  the  Northern  an  I  Soithcrn  customs  were 
observed  with  h  )m*i-githeririLc  and  feasting  by  th«>  Omaha  elm,  givini;  them  U'^w  ideas 
of  real  hom^  life.  Thosi^  little  h')ni'vjs  are  intendtMl  to  l)e  object  Ie«)ns,  showing  the 
Indians  how  much  Ciiu  ba  done,  with  limited  means,  and  thus  far  the  experiment  has 
proved  successful. 

Thursday  nights  we  have  our  weekly  prayer  maetiu'^s,  and  miny  are  the  heirtfelt, 
touching  prayers  sent  to  the  (rreat  Spirit  from  our  home  chapel.  Sun«lays  here  cannot 
be  quiet  and  restful,  but  are  as  busy  as  diys  cm  hi.  In  the  niornin«^  we  assemble  for 
praise  and  prtiyer  service,  when  verses  silect^d  for  tho  day  iwi  recite  I,  and  attisrwanls, 
drawing  amund  the  piano,  we  sp:Mid  a  pleasant  social  hivlf-hour  singing  familiar  hymns 
before  the  boys  gi)  to  roll-call.  In  the  evening  comers  our  Sunday  school,  which  closes 
in  time  for  the  service  at  Bethesda,  the  Indian  and  colored  uniting  in  service  there,  as 
in  clrvpel  at  night.  The  general  spirit  of  the  Indians  in  all  religious  services  is  good; 
they  never  tire  of  hearing  Bible  stories,  and  their  interest  in  this  part  of  their  education 
is  unflagging. 

kf:li(}ious  work  amonci  thk  Indians. 

(Hev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  rector  of  St.  John's  church,  Hampton.) 

During  the  past  year  I  have  held  regular  8ervic<«  with  the  Indians.  Some  attend 
morning  service  in  St^  John's  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  hav«»  a  Snnday  school  for 
the  whole  Indian  department.  I  desire  to  acknowleclsje  the  elfii'ient  services  of  the 
faithful  teachers  who  assist  me.  It  is  evident  they  make  it  a  labor  of  love.  Thursday 
evenings  they  assemble  in  the  little  chapel  in  Winona  for  prayer  andpraiseand  instruction 
in  God's  Word.  In  addition  to  the  a))ove  I  have  met  once  a  week  a  class  of  advanced 
students  for  special  Bible  study.     This  is  a  new  and  important  feature  in  the  work.     I 
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iYe  never  known  the  religious  tone  of  the  school  to  be  better  than  daring  the  year  past, 
[fiiere  is  a  growing  sentiment  against  what  is  wrong,  against  willfal  disobedience,  and 
»tian  Indians  are  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Indian  school.  Five  have  been  baptized 
me,  and  eleven  who  were  baptized  in  the  West  have  taken  npon  themselves  their 
[biiptismal  vows.  Sixteen  were  confirmed  by  Bishop  Randolph  in  St.  John's  church 
JrlCarch  15,  a  service  which  no  one  who  was  present  can  forget.  Some  are  now  awaiting 
|;0onfirmation.  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell  will  no  doabt  report  those  who  joined  Bethesda  chapel. 
^God's  presence  is  with  as,  and  we  hs^ve  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  to  Him  for  Hia 
great  mercies. 

The  reports  from  the  industrial  departments,  as  given  herewith,  make  a  very  fiivorable 
showing  as  compared  with  previous  years: 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

(Miss  Kate  Baker.) 

This  class  consists  of  12  of  the  boys  who  are  learning  trades.  One  is  in  the  blacksmith 
shop,  1  in  the  carving  school,  2  in  the  printing  office,  and  the  remainder  in  the  carpenter 
shop.  '^  There  are  too  many  necessary  things  for  pupils  of  this  institution  to  learn  for 
them  to  spend  their  time  with  drawing,''  is  a  remark  I  have  often  heard  made  by  those 
who  think  of  drawing  only  as  an  accomplishment.    Industrial  drawing  is  not  an  aocom- 

§lishment,  but  is  as  practical  in  every-day  life  to  the  artisan  as  the  multiplication  table, 
'o  teach  carpentry,  machine  and  building  constrnction,  and  other  common  industries 
without  drawing  is  like  teaching  language  without  writing.  Drawing  is  the  language 
of  form.  Even  though  no  industrial  use  is  to  be  made  of  this  work,  the  habit  of  accurate 
thinking  and  the  proper  use  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  developed  by  it  are  valu- 
able enough  to  amply  repay  any  one  for  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  it. 

The  question  at  first  put  by  every  one  in  the  class  was,  ' '  Of  what  use  is  drawing  going 
to  be  to  us?  We  don't  have  to  be  examined  in  drawing  to  enter  the  middle  class,  do 
we?"  So  I  have  made  every  endeavor  to  bring  as  many  practical  illustrations  as  possible 
showing  the  benefit  of  mechanical  drawing  to  their  individual  work.  For  instance,  after 
giving  the  geometric  method  of  dividing  a  given  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  I 
give  the  carpenter  a  board,  the  blacksmith  an  iron  rod,  and  the  printer  a  strip  of  card- 
board to  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  The  carver  must  fit  a  given 
number  of  squares  into  a  given  space.  In  the  same  way  the  octagon  is  applied  by  the 
carpenter  in  finding  at  what  angle  a  miter  must  be  cut  to  exactly  turn  an  octagon  cor- 
ner; the  blacksmith  draws  an  octagon -shaped  nut,  and  shows  where  a  bolt  should  pass 
through  it,  &c. 

All  the  rules  for  parallel  perspective  have  been  given  and  applied.  A  plan  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  each  side  of  the  school-room  has  been  made,  with  separate  working  drawings 
of  the  doors  and  windows.  These  have  been  combined  in  perspective  drawings  of  the 
room,  showing  a  floor  composed  of  tiles.  Many  other  applications  of  perspective  prob- 
lems have  been  made,  as  stairs  drawn  in  different  positions,  boxes,  tables,  &c.  Some 
members  of  the  class  have  also  taken  great  pride  in  patiently  working  out  difficult  prob- 
lems in  perspective  by  themselves. 

I  think  the  class  has  made  very  good  progress.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  pupils  have 
made  rapid  progress,  considering  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have  never  had  such  simple 
drawing  as  is  now  given  in  kindergartens  and  primary  schools,  and  such  as  the  senior 
class  is  now  taking  in  preparation  for  their  work  in  the  common  schools.  The  bfst 
scholar  in  the  class  was  greatly  puzzled  because  an  angle  formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
line  used  in  illustrating  a  right  angle  was  not  called  a  left  angle.  *  *  *  The  pupils 
seem  to  like  the  work,  but  if  it  were  a  study  of  the  regular  course  they  would  take 
more  interest  in  it,  as  it  is  natural  for  students  to  do  best  that  work  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  promote  them. 

A  "  carving  school "  was  opened  October  1,  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Baker,  in  which 
one  colored  boy  has  been  steadily  employed;  an  average  of  5  work  an  hour  and  a  half  a 
day,  2  being  Indians;  25  have  taken  lessons  and  practiced  more  or  less  steadily;  class 
hours  are  from  4  to  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Book-shelves,  book-racks,  crickets,  bread-boards, 
pictore-framas,  paper- folders,  alms-plates,  &c.,  have  been  made,  and  sold  fairly  well. 

INDIAN  TRAINING   SHOPS. 

(Mr.  J.  H.  McDowell,  in  charge.) 

Carpenter  shop. — Twelve  Indians  and  4  colored  apprentices  are  employed,  Indians  on 
half  time,  colored  on  full  time,  studying  evenings.  A  journeyman  instructor  has  been 
hired.     All  are  paid  according  to  the  value  of  their  labor.     Work  has  been  done  as  fol- 
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lows:  34  wardrobes  for  the  new  girls'  buildiDg;  30  settees  (each  to  hold  five  students) 
for  study-room  in  basement  of  same;  24  settees  and  12  writing  desks  for  academic  hall; 
general  repairing  of  buildings  and  school  furniture,  making  fences,  &c. ;  repair  work  at 
Fort  Monroe,  amounting  to  about  $475,  three-fourths  of  it  labor. 

Paint  shop. — There  are  2  Indians  and  2  colored  apprentices,  under  a  journeyman  in- 
structor, working  as  above.  The  girls'  building  has  been  painted  and  varnished;  old 
buildings  and  furniture  have  been  repainted  and  kalsomined  and  glass  reset;  a  part  of 
four  buildings  at  Fort  Monroe  and  four  others  in  the  vicinity  have  been  painted. 

^?te  tin  shop  employs  4  Indians  and  2  colored  apprentices;  1  journeyman  instructor. 
Work  done:  12,000  pieces  of  contract  tinware  for  Indian  service  (tin  caps  and  coffee 
boilers);  tin  roof  on  girls'  building;  repairs  to  roofs,  gutters,  spouting,  and  tinware  for 
the  school,  and  outside  work  at  Fort  Monroe,  on  five  buildings  for  the  quartermaster's 
department. 

Harness  shop. — Three  Indians  and  3  negro  apprentices,  1  instructor.  Work  done:  277 
sets  of  double  plow  harness  for  the  Indian  service;  12  sets  of  carriage  harness  to  order; 
general  repairs  for  school  and  neighborhood. 

The  spirit  of  work  in  all  the  shops  has  been  good ;  more  contentment  and  less  friction 
than  in  any  previous  year,  and  a  better  quality  of  work  produced.  One  colored  and  8 
Indians  left  for  home  on  account  of  sickness;  4  Indians  transferred  toother  departments, 
where  they  would  thrive  better;  7  Indians  returned  home  for  expiration  of  time;  all 
places  have  been  recently  filled  with  material  better  physically,  if  not  in  other  respects. 
The  present  set  of  Indian  hands  is  hopeful  as  to  bodily  strength,  and  is  superior  to  any 
we  have  had ;  they  seem  to  appreciate  their  opportunities.  Paying  them  wages,  firom  $1 
to  $15  a  month,  is  most  beneficial,  and  is,  I  think,  indispensable  to  their  taking  an  interest 
in  daily  work  and  becoming  good  mechanics. 

Shoe  shop,  Mr.  E.  F.  Coolidge  in  charge. — It  employs  2  negro  and  10  Indian  boys;  2  of 
the  latter  all  day,  the  rest  half  of  each  day;  and  most  of  the  time  one  or  two  outside 
hands  to  do  all  the  work  required,  which  has  been  as  follows: 

Made  for  students,  671  pairs  shoes. 

Outside  custom,  55  pairs  shoes. 

Students'  shoes  repaired,  1,655  pairs. 

The  work  in  the  shop  has  gone  on  more  smoothly  than  ever  before,  but  has  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  unusual  sickness  of  the  year,  requiring  more  outside  help.  Five  In- 
dians have  left  for  ill-health,  one  to  return  home  and  two  to  go  to  school  steadily.  A  sub- 
stantial $2  shoe  is  made  for  girls  that  long  outwears  the  cheaper  and  more  showy  store 
shoe.  For  the  boys  we  make  an  English  Balmoral  for  $2.25,  our  regulation  shoe.  Six 
hundred  pairs  of  men's  brogan  shoes  are  being  made  for  the  Oovemment,  for  the  Indian 
service,  at  $1.25  per  pair.     There  is  no  profit  in  this,  but  it  gives  the  boys  work. 

AOEICULTIBAL  DIVISION. 

(Mr.  Albert  Howe,  manager.) 

On  the  home  farm,  including  the  normal-school  grounds,  there  is  a  daily  detail  of  9 
colored  and  6  Indian  boys,  except  Monday,  when  half  the  entire  detail  for  farming — 66 
in  number — is  out,  giving  each  week  to  every  boy  an  average  of  a  day  and  a  half  labor. 
Eight  milkers  and  drivers  are  employed  all  day  and  study  at  night  for  one  year. 

Sixteen  Indian  boys,  under  the  special  care  of  Mr.  George  Davis,  a  graduate,  assistant 
to  the  manager,  help  in  the  care  of  the  cattle,  in  plowing  and  planting  cutting  and  bunch- 
ing asparagus,  and  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  They  are  jjenerally  well-disposed  and 
easily  managed;  a  few  are  tough  cases. 

In  the  farm  repair  shops,  wheel  wrighting  and  blacksmithing  is  taught  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  colored  and  Indian  boys,  '^  working  mornings  and  the  other  3  afternoons  in  each 
shop.  Here  all  cjirts,  wagons,  and  implements  needed  are  made  and  repaired,  and  a  few 
are  sold  each  year  in  the  neighborhood:  our  horses  are  shod  and  the  genenil  work  of  a 
country  establishment  is  done.     Many  a  complete  cart  has  been  made  i)y  an  Indian  boy. 

PRINTING   OFFU'K. 

(William  C.  W.  Betts.j 

In  this  are  employed  8  steady  hands  (night  students),  and  3  Indians,  who  work  two 
days  each  week ;  also  some  outside  hands.  Two  Indians  left  during  the  year,  one  from  ill- 
health,  the  other  from  expiration  of  time.     Business  has  been  good  during  the  year. 
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MBDICAL  BEPOBT. 

(Dr.  Martha  M.  Waldron.) 

The  frequent  oocarrence  of  pneumonia  and  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  disease  among 
the  Indian  students  has  been  a  marked  featare  of  the  year.  Twelve  Indian  students 
have  been  sent  home  on  account  of  ill-health:  all  were  consumptives.  As  many  more 
have  been  able  to  continue  their  work  only  by  the  most  constsmt  treatment  and  care. 
Of  the  Indian  students  who  have  broken  down  with  consumption  the  greater  part  have 
been  from  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul^.  Students  irom  other  agencies  have  had  about 
the  same  proportion  of  sickness  and  health  as  in  previous  years.  The  coexistence  of 
two  epidemics,  tonsilitis  and  measles,  gave  a  large  number  of  cases,  some  of  which  were 
prolonged  and  serious,  but  all  of  which  made  perfect  recoveries. 

A  fitting  tribute  to  the  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  teachers  from  whom  I 
have  quoted,  and  at  the  same  time  an  evident  proof  of  the  capacity  of  our  Indian  stu- 
dents, is,  I  conceive,  to  be  found  in  the  following  essays,  written  and  delivered  before  a 
large  audience  on  our  last  commencement  day  by  Zallie  liulow,  a  Yankton  Sioux,  the 
first  girl  graduate  who  has  spoken  from  our  Hampton  platform,  and  Thomas  Miles,  a 
young  man  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  also  a  member  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
first  essay  is  given  entire;  from  the  second  I  give  only  an  extract,  as  showing  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  an  intelligent  Indian  who  has  seen  something  of  life  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  his  own  reservation: 

THE  INDIAN   WOMAN. 

Deab  FBIEND8:  I  am  glad  and  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  given  me  to  speak  my 
few  weak  words  for  my  race.  You  all  know  that  once  the  whole  of  America  belonged  to 
the  Indian  alone.  The  white  man  made  his  way  over  here  and  our  forefathers  had  no 
learning  and  no  power  to  protect  themselves;  they  were  driven  like  animals  ofi"  of  their 
good  lands  and  forced  to  go  from  this  place  to  that  place. 

The  war  fought  for  the  colored  people  ended  twenty  years  ago.  A  war  is  now  going 
on  for  the  Indians.  It  is  six  years  only  since  it  began.  Oar  white  friends  are  not  fighting 
for  us  in  the  way  some  of  the  white  people  fought  for  the  colored  race.  They  are  fight- 
ing with  their  minds. 

Some  people  say  it  is  a  long  time  since  the  Indian  had  the  light  and  truth  ofiered  him; 
why  did  he  not  accept  them.  Why  is  he  not  yet  '^  civilized  "  ?  I'll  try  to  answer  this 
question.  So  it  is  a  long  time,  but  if  one  boy  is  feeding  a  cat  at  the  same  time  another 
is  whipping  him,  is  the  cat  likely  to  stay  and  eat  while  one  boy  is  whipping  him,  or  is 
he  more  likely  to  run  away  from  them  both?  The  white  missionary  was  feeding  the  In- 
dians at  the  same  time  the  other  white  man  was  fighting  him,  and  the  Indian  lost  faith 
in  the  missionary  because  he  and  the  man  who  fought  him  were  of  the  same  race  and 
80  would  not  accept  the  food  of  the  Bible. 

We  Indians  who  are  at  school  desire  to  do  away  with  the  two  words  *  *  savage ' '  and 
**  wild/*  or  to  use  them  only  in  the  right  sense.  If  you  should  go  to  my  home  in  Dakota, 
you  would  see  a  great  change  that  has  been  made  during  six  years.  Many  lands  that 
used  to  be  dotted  with  tents  are  now  dotted  with  housCvS.  There  are  still  tents,  but  the 
number  has  greatly  diminished.  If  you  should  enter  the  tents  and  talk  with  the  peo- 
ple, you  would  find  they  are  savages.  You  would  find  most  of  them  in  their  Indian 
dresses.  Ask  them  why  they  do  not  dress  like  the  white  people,  their  answer  may  sur- 
prise you.  I  have  an  uncle  of  whom  some  of  you  would  be  afraid,  simply  because  he  wears 
the  Indian  dress.  I  once  said  to  him,  "  Uncle,  why  do  you  notdrevss  like  a  white  man  ?'* 
He  answered,  **  Why,  niece,  if  I  had  the  white  man's  drass,  or  a  way  to  get  them,  I 
should  gladly  do  so.*'  I  then  said,  "  You  have  to  pay  for  the  Indian  dress."  He 
replied,  *'  Yes;  but  not  near  so  much  as  for  the  white  man's  clothes.''  Many  others  say 
the  same.  A  great  number  of  them  dress  their  own  way  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
citizen  clothes.  Many  of  my  people  in  their  Indian  dresses  are.  true  Christians  and 
good,  thinking  men  and  women,  but  they  are  ctilled  savages  or  wild  Indians  by  other 
races.  They  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  so.  Where  there  are  savages,  we  would  rather 
have  said  the  "  red  "  savages,  because  there  are  white  savages,  black  savages,  and  yellow 
savages. 

Some  white  persons  sometimes  speak  of  wanting  to  go  to  our  homes  as  missionaries, 
but  they  say  they  are  afraid  to  go  because  the  savages  might  kill  them.  Such  mission- 
aries will  not  do  to  teach  our  people.  We  want  missionaries  who  trust  Grod  more  than  that. 
We  want  earnest  and  brave  mLssionaries,  who  do  good  work  for  the  sake  of  doing  good 
80  much  as  for  the  sake  of  money. 

During  the  last  year  in  Dakota  there  was  one  white  man  killed  by  the  Indians.  How 
many  Indians  do  you  suppose  were  killed  by  the  white  men  ?    There  were  six  Indians 
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killed  by  the  white  men.  Of  which  savage  out  West  do  you  think  you  would  be  most 
afraid,  the  red  savage  or  the  white  savage  ?  I  say  the  Indians  are  not  savages,  because 
they  did  not  kill  the  white  man  for  nothing.  If  the  white  men  let  Indians  alone,  tbe 
Indians  will  not  bother  them,  but  they  will  help  the  white  men  to  obey  the  laws, 
although  they  do  not  help  them  to  make  the  laws.  When  the  missionaries  ro  to  teach 
my  psople  they  do  not  refuse  to  be  taught.  Many  of  them  are  now  longing  for  teachers. 
As  many  of  you  as  can,  I  ask  to  go  and  teach  the  Gospel  to  them,  and  we  Indians  will 
gladly  and  earnestly  help  you  to  give  the  light  to  our  people  to  walk  by.  Many  of  the 
Indians  do  not  know  what  good  white  people  are.  They  have  not  seen  them  as  much 
as  we  who  come  to  school  'do,  and  for  this  reason  I  should  think  they  ought  to  be  more 
afraid  to  send  their  children  East  than  the  good  white  persons  ought  to  be  to  go  West  to 
teach  them. 

I  am  an  Indian  girl,  and  I  wish  to  speak  next  of  the  Indian  woman.  She  has  beeii 
neglected  too  long  now.  It  was  the  Indian  woman  who  made  the  Indian  race  what  it 
was  in  the  pasSt.  It  was  the  Indian  woman  with  the  missionaries  who  made  my  people 
what  they  are  to-day,  and  it  will  be  the  Indian  woman  to  make  the  Indians  what  they 
will  be  in  the  future.  The  higher  position  given  her  and  the  sooner  she  reaches  it, 
the  faster  will  Indian  civilization  grow.  Therefore,  I  believe  in  educating  just  as  many 
Indian  girls  as  boys.  Let  these  Indian  boys  be  taught  to  help  and  respect  these  Indian 
^rls  while  they  are  at  school  as  white  boys  are  taught  to  respect  the  white  girls,  and 
it  will  be  a  great  help. 

In  the  past  days  the  Indian  woman  was  expected  to  do  most  of  the  work  that  was  to 
be  done.  She  used  to  put  up  the  tipi,  carry  her  own  wood  and  water,  sewed  clothing 
for  the  family,  and  prepared  the  food.  She  was  supposed  to  prepare  meals  three  times 
a  day,  but  as  a  general  thing  she  prepared  them  four  or  five  times  a  day.  In  cold  weather 
she  kept  the  fire  burning  all  day  and  night.  She  sometimes  took  care  of  the  horses,  but 
it  was  when  her  husband  was  not  able  to  do  it.  When  she  got  through  with  the  neces- 
sary work  she  took  up  her  bead  work.  All  the  work  she  did  she  thought  her  duty,  and 
went  ahead  and  performed  it  quietly  and  well. 

The  man  did  very  little  work;  he  used  to  hunt  most.  When  he  was  at  home,  he  was 
invited  to  feast  with  his  friends  or  at  some  great  feast.  He  also  called  others  to  feast 
with  him.  If  their  friends  called  in  the  evening  they  would  first  have  something  to  eat. 
When  they  were  through  eating  they  would  smoke  the  same  long  pipe  and  tell  their 
stories  of  spiders,  toads,  and  owls,  which  they  enjoyed  very  much.  While  sitting  in  the 
tipi,  it  was  thought  very  impolite  for  tlie  woman  or  children  to  pass  before  the  men,  but 
it  wasn't  anything  for  the  men  to  paas  before  the  women.  This  is  the  way  the  Indians 
used  to  live,  and  it  is  the  way  some  of  them  live  to-day,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  many 
of  them  live  differently.  At  my  home  in  Dakota,  many  of  the  Indian  men  carry  the 
wood  and  water  for  the  women,  and  they  never  think  now  to  ask  the  women  to  plow  or 
to  cut  hay. 

We  sometimes  read  of  the  women  in  Eastern  countries  who  drown  their  little  girl  babies 
because  the  little  girls  are  not  muoh  thought  of  there.  It  is  not  so  among  the  Indians. 
The  love  of  an  Indian  mother  for  her  children  is  indeetl  great.  To  be  sure,  the  love  of 
any  mother  for  her  children  is  strong,  but  I  feel  tempted  to  say  that  the  loveof  an  Indian 
mother  is  grejiter  than  that  of  a  white  mother.  The  Indian  woman  does  not  love  her 
children  in  the  way  a  white  woman  does.  She  thinks  the  white  woman  who  sends  her 
children  to  school  perhaps  across  the  ocean  or  at  other  far  places  care  very  little  for  them. 
After  the  white  daughters  and  sons  are  educated  they  take  ciire  of  themselves,  and  in 
some  cases  they  have  their  dear  friends  to  live  far  from  them  and  they  may  never  see  them 
again  on  earth.  This  is  a  dreadful  thought  for  the  Indian  mother,  for  she  loves  her 
children  in  this  way:  She  want«  them  always  to  be  where  she  ciin  see  them  at  any 
time.     She  wants  her  children  to  know  how  to  do  such  work  as  she  can  do. 

Some  Indian  parents  want  their  children  to  know  how  to  do  more  than  necessary 
work,  but  others  do  not.  Some  fathers  and  mothers  want  their  children  to  know  how 
to  read  and  write,  and  especially  to  know  to  play  on  the  organ.  They  are  very  fond  of 
music.  Where  there  is  but  one  girl  in  the  family  she  is  very  much  cared  for.  All  the 
finery  in  the  house  belongs  to  her.  The  best  horse  the  father  has  is  hers.  She  has  her 
own  way  alwut  everything.     She  does  very  little  work. 

The  Indian  girls  are  sometimes  l)ought  for  wives,  but  not  .so  much  so  as  in  the  past. 
Those  that  are  bought  ivs  a  general  thing  are  bought  by  the  men  they  love. 

For  all  the  ignorance  that  used  to  be  in  our  country  before  other  races  came  here  we 
do  not  know  who  was  responsible.  But  we  know  who  will  be  re'*ponsible  for  the  igno- 
rance and  darkness  that  are  in  our  land  at  this  present  time.  We  are  glad  that  we  have 
kind  friends  in  our  land  to  whom  we  can  look  for  help.  We  thank  with  all  oar  hearts 
those  friends  of  our  nice  who  are  helping  us  for  all  their  kindness  to  us.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  those  Indian  Territories  and  dark  States  of  the  colored  race  in  this  United 
States  were  placed  with  darkness  so  that  the  white  people  could  have  a  chance  to  do 
something  for  their  Heavenly  Father. 
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CITIZENSHIP  FOB  THE  INDIAN. 

When  I  left  home  I  was  ignorant  of  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished.  I  hardly 
knew  why  I  was  coming  to  school.  I  had  no  desire  to  see  my  ignorant  race  raised  to  a 
higher  position;  bat  thanks  be  to  Grod  and  the  instructions  I  have  received  here,  I  have 
been  made  to  see  more  clearly  the  true  condition  of  the  Indian,  and  a  desire  has  been 
created  within  me  to  see  the  day  when  my  race  like  other  races  shcJl  stand*  as  men 
among  men — when  they  shall  be  called  citizens  of  this,  that  yoa  call  the  Land  of  the 
Free.  *  *  *  j  don't  mean  to  complain,  for  there  is  now  taking  place  a  great  change, 
and  good  men  seem  trying  to  compensate  the  Indian  for  the  wrong  of  the  past.  I  only 
want  to  lay  before  you  his  condition,  for  I  have  formed  the  idea  that  the  mivJ^^^^^  o^ 
people  think  that  the  Indian  is  not  under  any  restriction  but  is  as  free  as  the  grass 
which  covers  his  native  plain.     *    *    * 

That  it  is  possible  for  the  Indian  to  rise  is  shown  by  Indian  students  in  this  and  other 
schools;  that  he  can  drop  his  old  wayd  and  change  from  habits  which  have  surrounded 
him  for  centuries  to  ways  entirely  different,  which  is  a  hard  thing  for  any  race  to  accom- 
plish. On  the  reservation,  where  he  has  had  a  chance,  he  has  begun  to  open  fields  and 
farms;  he  is  learning  that  labor  is  not  a  disgrace.  *  *  *  Since  he  has  started  in  a 
new  life,  it  is  not  going  to  be  hard  to  complete  his  civilization.  The  great  ms^jority  of 
.  the  Indians  have  no  desire  to  become  citizens.  They  seem  content  to  live  in  the  old 
way.  But  they  are  not  all  content;  there  are  some  wise  men  among  them  who  look 
ahead  and  see  what  is  best.  Many  are  ignorant  that  such  a  right  exists.  But  others 
are  far  enough  advanced  to  know  and  desire  it.     *    *    * 

The  question  of  citizenship  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  friends  of  the  Indian,  and 
it  has  been  before  the  House  of  Congress.  This  is  a  good  proof  that  the  day  is  coming, 
when  he  is  better  prepared,  that  the  Indian  will  have  given  him  his  rights,  which  will 
make  him  feel  as  a  man  ought  to  feel.  I  think  that  then  the  trouble  with  the  Indian 
will  cease;  that  instead  of  holding  in  his  bosom  a  feeling  of  hittred  to  his  white  broth- 
ers, he  will  love  them  and  be  ready  to  support  the  flag  and  the  laws  of  the  Union.  He 
will  feel  that  the  white  man  and  the  red  man  can  live  in' peace  in  one  great  brother- 
hood, and  he  will  feel  himself  and  be  recognized  everywhere  as  a  man  among  men. 

In  preparing  my  report  for  this  year,  I  desire  to  supplement  it  by  a  summarized  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  work  done  here  for  Indians,  from  its  initiation  in  the  spring  of 
1878  to  date.  My  reason  for  doine;  this  is  that  even  among  the  friends  of  this  work  a 
question  as  to  its  value  has  arisen,  which  can  be  met  only  by  carefully  prepared  stati.stic8, 
or  by  the  still  more  valuable  testimony  of  qualified  observers.  In  January  last,  in  a 
speech  made  before  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives,  Hon.  Thomas  Ryan  (Kansas)  sjiid,  in 
regard  to  Indians  educated  at  Eastern  schools: 

When  we  have  taup^ht  them  there  for  three  or  four  years  ♦  *  *  we  are  constrained  to  turn 
thein  loo.se  and  turn  them  back  into  the  influences  of  that  barbarism  from  which  we  took  them  when 
we  put  them  into  the  schools.  It  is  not  long  before  they  succumb  to  those  influences  and  l>ecome 
exactly  what  their  surroundins^s  are,  and  lapse  back  into  that  barbarism  from  which  they  were 
taken. 

While  recognizing  fully  the  dangers  which  beset  our  boys  and  girls  who  go  back,  of 
necessity,  into  the  midst  of  the  old  life,  we  still  claim  that  the  proportion  of  tho.se  who 
stand  firm  and  in  the  main  become  a  power  for  good  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  the 
outlook  encouraging.  As  proof  of  this,  I  would  attract  your  attention  to  ,the  following 
statistics: 

Since  1881  Hampton  has  sent  back  189  Indians: 

To  Dakota  ._ - 146 

To  Nebraska  -.- •_ 12 

To  Indian  Territory 14 

To  Arizona 11 

To  Wisconsin 4 

To  New  York- 2 

Total 189 

Thirty-five  of  the-^e  were  poor  and  sickly  material,  who  were  here  only  for  a  short  time. 
As  to  the  remainder,  we  are  able  to  report  as  follows: 

BOYS. 

Teaching  in  Government  schools 5 

Assisting  in  Government  schools -..  3 

Assistant  to  missionary -  1 

Aasistant  to  physician 1 

Clerks  at  agency .-  2 
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Interpreters  at  agency _ 3 

Working  at  trades  at  agency 7 

Other  employ^  at  agency _ 9 

Printing  at  agency 1 

Attending  school  atagency _ 6 

Working  on  their  own  or  parents^  farms . 18 

United  States  scout 1 

Catting  cord-wood _ 1 

At  home,  behaving  well . 5 

Unemployed,  or  not  doing  well 7 

Retnmed  to  Hampton  for  more  education 14 

OIELS. 

Teaching  in  schools •- ^- .* 4 

Attending  school _ 11 

At  home,  doing  well 8 

Married  well 5 

Unemployed,  or  not  doing  well _-_.  3 

Returned  to  Hampton  for  more  education 6 

Assisting  in  Government  schools _ 2 

Died  since  return  (both  sexes) 31 

Total -_. 154 

The  record  as  to  conduct  and  influence  after  return,  which  is  made  ftom  reports  of 
agents  and  missionaries,  from  correspondence  with  the  students  themselves,  and  ftom 
the  personal  observations  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Hampton  school,  is  as  follows: 

Exceptionally  good  and  strong _ _ 18 

Good,  or  satisfactory 41 

Fair,  or  uncertain 14 

Bad  (4  expelled) ._ _ 12 

Attending  other  schools 18 

Returned  to  Hampton _.l 20 

Poor  and  sickly  material  returned 36 

Died  since  return __ 31 

Total -- _ 189 

Most  of  those  who  have  gone  to  other  schools  are  very  promising,  and  many  who  have 
died  lived  long  enough  to  do  good  work  and  leave  a  helpful  influence.  Three  girls  un- 
der the  record  "fair"  were  unsatisfactory  at  first,  but  are  now  married  well,  as  is  also 
one  recorded  ' '  bad. ' '  The  average  length  of  time  spent  at  home  is  two  years.  In  these 
figures  are  not  included  the  seventeen  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  who,  in  1878,  came  onder 
Captain  Pratt's  care,  from  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  most  of  whom  have  turned  out  well. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Frissell  and  Gravatt  have,  as  ofUcers  of  the  school,  studied  the 
question  under  consideration  very  ciiretully,  and  make  the  following  statements.  Mr. 
Frissell  savs: 

I  have  been  able  the  past  year  to  Hinrnd  a  month  anions:  the  Indians  in  Dakota,  taking  thirty-five  Ot 
ourHtiidents  to  their  homes  in  the  West,  placing  them  as  teaohurs  in  Hirhoolnand  workers  in  the  shops, 
and  brinf^ingr  with  me  to  Hampton  from  their  rcHi'rvation.M  on  the  Missouri  thirty-two  Indians.  I  be- 
lieve that  noncof  our  work  amorif;them  jh  lost.  I  found  Homeoftliem  in  the  blanket  in  the  camp,  bat 
even  then  there  wan  a  sense  of  shame  as  they  met  me  that  jfave  promise  of  better  thinffs.  Some  of 
them  liad  relapsed  partially.  Tht>y  would  ko  baek  to  the  eamps  for  a  time,  but  the  better  life  would 
a««sert  itsolf  and  they  would  <*ome  ba<'k,  unk  for  work,  an<l  Htruj^Kle  f()r  better  tiling.  Many  of  them 
in  the  faee  of  physi<'al  weakness  and  terrible  temptation  have  fou^rht  a  t^ood  fiKht.  Out  in  a  ceme- 
tery on  the  banks  of  tlie  Missouri  the  interpreter  showe<l  me  the  K;rave  of  a  Hampton  student,  and 
in  his  bn)ken  Kntrlish  he  paid  him  his  tribute  <)f  respeet.  "  He  try  hard  to  walk  to  white  man^s  way ; 
too  hard  for  him."  He  had  died  in  the  stru^jjle.  S<»me  work  steadily,  cultivate  farms,  have  nice, 
re8p(*etable  houses,  and  live  Christian  lives. 

Mr.  Gravatt,  on  his  return  late  in  August  from  the  Indian  country,  made  the  follow- 
ing report: 

But  what  hasbi'comc  of  Hampton  returned  students?  we  are  often  asked.  At  Yankton  Ageney 
I  did  not  hear  of  one  doinfc  badly  at  present.  There  were  two  or  three  who  had  Riven  some  trouble 
and  caused  some  anxiety  to  friends,  but  had  done  nothing:  criminal.  One  of  them  has  married, aod 
has  settled  down  to  househohl  duties.  Her  house,  while  a  lox  cabin,  shows  the  effects  of  school- 
training^.  She  had  it  <iuite  nicely  fitted  up;  a  sewintc-machine  was  an  important  piece  of  the  fumi- 
turo,  and  she  showed  me  a  dress  she  had  made,  getting  the  pattern  from  Butterick. 
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Joseph  Estea  had  been  teaching:  in  the  Government  school  with  great  success;  his  Hampton 
methods  had  been  copied  by  other  teachers. 

David  Simmons,  who  had  worked  faithfully  as  issue  clerk  for  some  years,  voluntarily  resigned  his 
place  to  take  a  farm.  I  saw  his  crops;  the  wheat  was  very  beautiful.  The  agent  said, so  far  as  he 
knew,  it  was  the  best  wheat  raised  in  Dakota.  One  noticeable  thing  is  that  nearly  all  of  these  chil- 
dren are  very  regular  in  their  church  attendance. 

We  have  returned  abouttwenty-three  to  Lower  Brul6  Agency.  Of  this  number  several  have  died, 
and  I  heard  of  two  only  who  have  acted  badly.  One  boy,  who  was  here  aboutsix  months  and  sent 
home  because  physically  unsound,  has  painted  himself,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  dances, 
I  learned.  A  girl  who  was  here  a  short  time  and  was  returned  home  because  unwell  had  been  very 
wild.  Some  had  dropped  back,  but  had  come  up  again.  Like  all  children,  some  had  been  indis- 
creet, but  I  believe  it  was  nothing  more. 

At  Crow  Cr^k  Agency  I  found  one  girl  whose  conduct  had  been  very  bad.  To  this  agency  we 
have  returned  more  than  twenty.  Some  have  been  teaching,  some  farming,  and  others  working  in  the 
shops.  Eugene  First  Hail,  a  promising  boy,  whom  we  took  home  a  year  ago  because  of  weak  lungs, 
has  greatly  improved  in  health  and  is  working  at  his  trade  in  the  Government  shop.  Tlie  agent 
says  he  is  the  l>est  boy  he  has  ever  had  in  the  shop.  He  made  a  desk  for  the  agent's  office  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  much  older  workman. 

The  boys  who  returned  with  me  found  the  schools  closed,  and  not  being  able  to  secure  places  in 
the  shopw,  went  to  work  in  the  harvest  field. 

Amy  Wizi,  daughter  of  the  chief,  not  finding  her  home  civilized  enough,  could  not  eat  as  they  ate 
or  sleep  as  they  slept.  She  took  some  china  ware  which  her  father  had  some  time  before  bought  from 
a  retired  agent,  but  which  he  had  been  unable  to  use,  and  arranged  fur  the  first  time  the  table  in  a 
civilized  manner,  thus  delighting  the  old  man's  heart. 

It  surprised  me  that  these  children  stand  up  as  well  as  they  do.  The  old  Indians  try  to  drag  them 
down,  fearing  they  may  lose  their  power.  Where  employ^'-s  have  not  a  missionary  spirit  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  keep  these  boys  out  of  employment.  In  some  cases  there  is  not  enough  sympathy 
for  them  and  they  feel  it.  In  the  next  place  there  are  not  facilities  for  work.  The  demand  is  now 
S^reater  than  the  supply.  These  students  go  and  ask  for  work  and  the  a^ent  really  has  nothing  to 
give  them.  Major  Gasmann,  whose  heart  is  thoroughly  in  his  work,  is  gomg  to  apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  more  schools,  shops,  and  houses  for  employes,  and  thus  provide  for  the  returned  students. 
This  is  of  the  first  importance  and  everything  should  be  done  to  further  his  effort. 

The  reports  from  the  various  agencies  are  covered  by  the  figures  already  given,  and  the 
general  feeling  among  the  most  thoughtful  and  trustworthy  of  the  agents  is  expressed,  I 
believe,  in  the  following  letter  from  Major  Gasmann  at  Crow  Creek: 

As  soon  as  the  young  men  return  home  they  generally  demand  work.  Unfortunately  I  have  not 
the  work  to  give  them.  I  can  only  employ  a  certain  number.  They  become  impatient  at  this 
delay  and  sometimes  speak  unadvisedly  with  their  lips.  I  have  advised  them  to  work  with  their 
friends  upon  their  farms  until  such  time  as  I  can  get  work  for  them  at  the  agency.  I  regret  that 
some  of  them  have  joined  with  the  old  chiefs  ana  have  consulted  with  them  unwisely.  None  of 
them,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  gone  back  to  Indian  ways,  but  not  having  employment,  they  are  rest- 
less and  sometimes  unreasonable. 

Here  at  Crow  Creek  two  are  now  at  work,  one  as  wheelwright  and  the  other  as  blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice. The  others  are  all  working  on  farms;  have  assisted  in  harvesting  and  haying  and, as  far 
as  I  can  see,  have  conducted  themselves  well.  I  am  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  establish  several  day 
schools  soon,  here  and  at  Lower  Brul^,  where  I  shall  place  those  fitted  for  such  work.  I  am  doing 
all  I  can  for  these  young  people,  and  I  have  do  doubt  but  that  most  of  them  will  do  well.  What  we 
must  have  is  more  industries  at  the  agencies,  and  day  schools  where  these  young  people  can  be 
r^ularly  employed. 

The  test  of  the  trained  Indian  is  certainly  his  record  at  home  TSither  than  at  school, 
and  as  the  observations  given  above  cover  a  period  of  five  years,  we  feel  that  even  if  they 
are  not  held  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  steadfastness  of  a  majority  of  our  returned  In- 
dians they  should  at  least  be  laid  before  the  public  and  given  due  consideration. 

The  earnestness  of  the  present  administration  in  doing  justice  to  the  red  man  gives 
reason  for  the  hope  that  during  the  next  four  years  rapid  progress  will  be  made  in  pro- 
viding means  for  his  improvement,  to  which  I  believe  everything  goes  to  show  that  the 
Indian  will  respond.  There  are  to-day  twenty  tribes  or  parte  of  tribes  ready  to  take  up 
lands  in  severalty,  waiting  for  necessary  legislation,  and  herded  meanwhile  on  reserva- 
tions, without  hope.  Probably  not  3,000  out  of  the  11,700  Indian  youth  now  enrolled 
in  boarding  and  day  schools  are  getting  a  thorough  practical  training.  Fifleen  thousand 
would  take  it  if  they  could,  thirty  thousand  need  it.  Weak,  half-equipped  schools  will 
never  do  it. 

By  providing  last  year  twenty-five  assistant  farmers,  our  Government  recognized  the 
need  and  wisdom  of  helping  the  present  generation  of  Indians  with  practical  t^hing  for 
their  daily  life;  ten  times  that  number  should  be  employed  to  help  them  select  farms  ' 
and  prepare  them.  A  good  farmer  to  every  hundred  Indian  families  would  accomplish 
better  results  practically  than  a  teacher  of  thirty  Indian  children  collected  for  a  few  hours 
a  day  in  a  school-room  on  a  reservation.  The  Canadian  Government  instituted  some 
years  ago  home  farms  on  their  reserves,  on  which  farm  instructors  reside,  who  taught  the 
Indians  the  practical  management  of  their  farms.  They  have  done  a  good  work,  have 
diminished  the  cost  of  supporting  Indians,  and  are  an  example  to  our  own  legislators. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  when  these  Indians  farmers  or  agents  are  api>ointed 
for  political  reasons,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  worse  than  none  at  all. 

f^yment  of  the  treaty  debt  of  over  $4,000,000  would  if  wisely  used  in  this  and  other 
directions  push  forward  the  whole  line  of  Indian  life  without  cost  to  the  nation. 

My  own  opinion  is,  decidedly,  that  the  best  training  we  can  give  an  Indian  is  three 
years  at  school,  dividing  the  time  equally  between  study  and  work;  then  from  one  year 
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to  eiffhteen  months  at  home,  where  he  proves  himself,  is  apt  to  feel  his  imperfection  and 
apply  to  retarn,  which  is  allowed  on  condition  that  he  shall  fit^himself  specially  fiyra 
teacher,  farmer,  or  mechanic.  His  education  then  covers  six  or  seven  years,  and  with 
fair  conditions  the  result,  had  as  reservation  life  is,  gives  a  very  small  proportion  of 
failnres. 

The  Indian  in  his  present  miserably  unfixed  relations  is  at  the  mercy  of  well-meaning 
legislators,  who  are  as  a  rule  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  facts  of  his  condition. 
They  vote  him  millions  which  pauperize  him,  but  provide  most  inadequate  means  for 
the  kind  of  education  that  will  make  a  man  of  him,  while  they  give  such  salaries  that 
competent  agents  are  the  exception,  although  the  Indian's  agent  is  his  '* father,"  shiq^ws 
his  future,  and  should  be  the  best  man  that  can  be  found.  The  details  of  his  manage- 
ment are  in  some  respects  assumed  as  much  by  the  legislative  as  by  the  executive  Se> 
partraent  of  our  Government;  hence  a  hydra-headed  control  that  makes  progress  dificnlt 
Measures  which  could  push  Indian  civilization  ^rther  in  the  next  five  years  than  it  has 
advanced  in  the  last  fifty  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  but  have  lain  neglected 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  real  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  public  sentiment.  For  this  the  cause  of  Indian  prog- 
ress waits.  The  remedy  is  in  such  organizations  as  the  *' Indian  Rights  Association" 
and  the  *' Women's  National  Indian  Association,"  through  whose  friends  and  agents 
facts  gathered  at  first-hand  are  given  through  the  press,  platform,  and  pnlpit  to  the 
public,  whose  responsive  interest  has  already  had  a  marked  effect  at  Washington.  The 
Indian  question  has  become  the  Indian  crisis.  Game,  the  basis  of  life,  has  gone,  being 
replaced  in  part  by  the  false  and  mischievous  system  of  Government  rations.  With 
scarcely  diminished  numbers,  this  people  has  been 'pushed  across  the  continent,  brought 
at  last  to  bay  on  lands  which  they  cannot  long  hold  as  tribes — for  the  reservation  most 
go — and  pressed  on  all  sides  by  our  relentless  civilization.  They  need  a  strong,  wise 
care.  Their  salvation  is  in  citizenship,  in  the  right  to  vote,  in  "land,  law,  and  edaca- 
tion."  The  practical  difficulty  is  not  in  the  Indian;  it  is  in  Congress.  The  remedy  is 
public  sentiment. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Principal. 

The  C0MMI8SIONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


The  Albuquerque  Indian  School, 

Albuquerque^  X.  Mex.,  August  I,  1885. 

Sm  :  I  have  the  Jionor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  HC'liool  under  my  care.  The  school  was  organized  in  January,  1881,  and  has 
steadily  grown  in  size  and  usefulness. 

One  year  ago  the  inconvenient  and  unhealthy  residence,  temporarily  occupied  for 
more  than  three  years,  waiting  for  the  proniined  new  buildings,  was  exchanged  for 
the  more  conimodioUH  ones  erected  by  the  De'partnient.  The  school  has  suffered  how- 
ever for  the  want  of  many  appliances  which  should  have  been  provided  for  in  the 
plans  of  the  buildings,  and  which  the  limited  means  of  the  contractors  prevented  be- 
ing supplied ;  yet  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  expended  by  them  for  furniture, 
pumps,  sidewalks,  and  necessary  outbuildings. 

Most  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  holding  the  children  in  school — ^the 
average  attendance  during  the  year  of  150  having  been  very  uniform. 

The  noted  event  of  the  year  w«s  the  coniinj;  to  the  school  of  60  Apache  children. 
A  few  of  the  older  ones  could  not  endure  the  restraints  of  school  life  and  shortly  ran 
away  ;  but  the  larger  part  remained  during  the  entire  school-year,  and  made  rapid 
progress,  particularly  in  the  line  of  manual  labor. 

The  Ute  children  having  been  in  the  school  the  allotted  time — two  years — were  sent 
to  their  homes.  They  were  much  improved,  the  younger  ones  in  scholarship  and  the 
older  ones  in  inclination  and  ability  to  work,  but  the  time  was  too  sliort  to  secure 
permanent  results,  and  an  efibrt  should  be  made  to  send  them,  as  soon  as  {M>8sible,  to 
some  school. 

The  first  Pima  children  to  come  to  the  school  arrived  during  the  year,  and  have  re- 
flected credit  upon  the  training  they  received  from  their  instructors  at  the  agency. 

The  larger  number  of  the  pupils  came  from  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  Of  the  19 
pueblos  in  the  Territory,  only  10,  however,  were  represented,  and  of  these  5  had  3  or 
a  less  number  of  children  in  the  school.  The  pueblo  of  Laguna,  acknowltnlged  to  be 
the  most  advanced,  had  the  largest  number  (:I2)  of  children  in  the  school,  and  in  ad- 
dition sent  58  to  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  pueblos  of  Zuni,  Acoma,  Islcta,  Sanl^  Domingo,' 
Jemez,  8an  Juan,  and  Taos,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  are  large  enough  to  Ar> 
nish  as  many  children  for  school  as  Laguna  does,  and  it  is  important  that  they  be  in- 
duced to  do  so  at  once.    The  pueblos  are  industrious,  support  themselves,  and  hare 
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considerable  knowledge  of  their  personal  and  community  rights ;  they  are  without 
doubt,  under  the  treaty  of  Guadeloupe  de  Hidalgo,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  only  need  education  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their  full  rights  as  such,  and  to  ' 
become  useful  factors  in  onr  body  politic. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  namely  the  training  of 
hand,  head,  and  heart  as  a  preparation  for  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor,  have  been 
constantly  kept  in  view  and  secured  so  far  as  possible  by  human  etfort  with  limited 
facilities.  The  school-room  work  has  been  well  done,  and  the  results  have  been  hope- 
ful. I  have  emphasized  the  necessity  of  tlioroughness  rather  than  superficial  pro- 
gress. The  ease  with  which  an  Indian  memorizes  tempts  the  teacher  to  force  him, 
whereas  the  crudeness  of  his  reasoning  powers  calls  for  painstaking  slowness  for  their 
proper  development.  The  principles  olf  Christian  ethics  and  the  foundation  truths 
of  Christiavity  have  been  taught  not  merely  as  theoretical  facts  but  as  the  guides  and 
essential  rules  of  right  living. 

I  apprehend  that  the  work  of  this  school  is  very  fundamental ;  it  should  prepare  the 
rising  generation  to  sustain  the  next  in  more  succebsful  strides  toward  higher  civiliza- 
tion, and  as  it  may  scarcely  expect  to  graduate  students  of  erudition  or  professors 
of  ethics,  its  more  earnest  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  "hand-training,"  in 
order  to  produce  "  bread  winners,"  which  the  barbarous  Indians  must  first  become 
before  they  are  fitted  for  further  social  advances.  In  attempting  to  fulfill  this  mission, 
the  school  has  found  itself  sadly  crippled  for  means.  To  pay  skilled  mechanics  as 
foremen  and  to  procure  the  necessary  plant  for  their  operations,  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  money  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  contractors  whose  com- 
pensation from  the  Government  is  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintaininjg 
the  school.  I  would  most  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
to  this  fact :  that  the  .niggardliness  of  the  Department  has  heretofore  prevented  this 
school  from  undertaking  the  most  vital  and  pressing  departments  of  the  work  it  de- 
signs to  do,  and  I  would  as  earnestly  request  him  to  so  administer  affairs  as  to  pre- 
vent this  obstruction,  unintentional  doubtless  so  far  us  the  legislators  are  concerned. 
As  a  practical  remedy,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  special  contracts  be  entered  into  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  industrial  department,  bj'  which  an  amount — say  $10  per  pupil 
j>er  annum — would  be  given  for  each  trade  established,  to  which  at  least  one  in- 
structor should  devote  his  whole  time. 

During  the  year  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  employed  in  domestic  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  dining-room  and  lJlundr3^  In  addition  the  girls  have  been  taught  sew- 
ing, cooking,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  amost  important  educator  for  essentially  selfish 
natures. 

A  farm  has  been  operated  during  the  year  and  40  acres  wore  cultivated.  The  boys 
worked  with  commendable  application,  especially  the  wild  Apaches.  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  find  that  a  few  months'  patient  train iug  transformed  the  restless  young 
brave  who  regarded  work  as  disgraceful  to  a  man  into  an  active  and  persistent  laborer. 

One  of  the  industrial  teachers  being  a  painter  by  trade,  a  corps  of  apprentices  was 
formed  from  the  boys,  and  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done  during  the  year.  Contracts 
were  taken  in  the  town  and  several  large  houses  were  painted,  grained,  and  decorated 
in  an  artistic  and  workmanlike  manner. 

The  carpenter  had  a  large  number  of  boys  under  his  care  during  the  year,  and  they 
developed  singular  aptitude.  One  Apache  boy  in  particular  did  not  miss  a  single  half 
day's  work  with  the  carpenter  from  October,  to  July,  and  he  acquired  noticeable  skill 
in  the  use  of  tools. 

A  class  of  stonecutters,  selected  from  the  pueblo  upon  whose  land  the  stone  was 
quarried,  worked  out  door  and  window  sills  with  care  and  accuracy. 

An  attempt  to  teach  boys  trade  and  business  operations,  thanks  to  the  philanthropy 
of  some  Albuquerque  merchants,  was  quite  successful.  The  boys  slept  at  the  school, 
carried  their  dinners,  and  walked  back  and  forth  to  their  work  in  town,  and  went  to 
school  in  the  evening.  There  were  six  emj)loyed  during  the  year — one  in  a  black- 
smith shop,  one  in  a  harness  shop,  one  in  a  tinsmith's  shop,  one  in  a  hardware  store, 
one  in  a  retail  dry-goods  store,  and  one  in  a  wholesale  dry -goods  store.  The  last  one 
was  specially  bright,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  employers,  within  a  month,  with 
no  instruction  and  secretly,  learnetl  perfectly  their  private  cost-mark.  After  being 
in  the  store  a  few  months  he  put  up  with  dispatch  and  perfect  accuracy  a  large 
bill  of  goo<ls  from  the  badly- written  order  of  a  country  merchant. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  Indian  schools  is,  as  I  understcand,  not  so  much  the 
improvement  of  individuals  as  the  gradual  uplifting  of  the  race.  To  this  end  it  is 
important  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  a  wide  gulf  between  parent  and  child, 
and  to  prevent  the  child  from  acquiring  notions  inconsistent  with  proper  filial  re- 
spect and  duty.  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  |have  local  and  neigborhood  day  schools 
maintained;  to  have  boarding  schools  multiplied  within  easy  reach  of  their  homes^ 
80  that  the  parents  may  often  visit  their  children,  and  thus  grow  accustomed  to  their 
improvement,  and  so  that  the  children  may  spend  each  year  a  long  vacation  at  their 
homes*  I  would  recommend  that  at  this  school,  therefore,  the  term  consist  of  nine 
months,  giving  the  children  three  months  at  their  homes.    The  schools  at  the  east 
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and  far  from  the  children's  homes  should  be  used  as  normal  schools,  to  prepare  those 
who  have  shown  ability  and  aptitude  at  the  local  boarding  schools  to  be  teiachers 
and  leaders  of  their  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W,  D.  BRYAN, 
The  CoMMissioxRR  OF  Ii^DiAN  AFFAIRS.  Superintendent, 


Sitka,  Alaska,  Juli/  1,  1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  following  annual  report  of  the  Indian  in- 
dustrial and  training  school,  Sitka,  Alaska,  for  the  year  ending  June  30^885: 

As  this  is  the  first  report  to  your  office  from  this  school,  a  brief  preliunoary  siafcd- 
mont  is  in  order. 

Ill  the  8|)rin«x  of  1S76  nine  Tsimpsheau  Indians  came  up  the  coast  from  Port  Simp* 
son,  British  Columbia,  and  took  a  contract  for  cutting  wood  for  the  military  post  then 
at  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska. 

At  the  close  of  their  contract,  in  the  fall,  as  they  were  about  returning  to  Fort 
Simpson,  Ciah,  who  had  been  the  leader  among  those  Indians,  was  persuaded  to  re- 
main and  open  a  school.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  learn  that  his  school 
was  attended  by  60  to  70  adults,  besides  children.  ''  These  people,'^  said  a  sailor, 
**  are  crazy  to  learn.  Going  up  the  beach  last  night  I  overheard  an  Indian  girl  spell- 
ing words  of  one  and  two  syllables.  Upon  looking  into  the  house,  I  found  that,  an- 
able  to  procure  a  school-book,  she  was  learning  from  a  scrap  of  newspaper  that  she 
had  picked  up." 

Touched  by  the  eagerness  of  this  people  to  learn,  a  soldier  at  the  post  wrote  to 
Major-General  Howard,  then  in  command  of  that  military  district,  asking  if  some 
society  could  not  be  interested  to  send  them  a  competent  teacher.  The  letter  wsb 
placed  in  my  hands  in  May,  1877,  and  immediately  published  in  the  Chieago  Tribune. 
To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  this  movement  of  the  natives  for  a  school,  I  made 
them  a  visit  in  August,  1877.  In  passing  through  Portland  I  found  a  teacher  who 
had  had  Inrge  ex[)erieucc  in  mission  work  and  Indian  schools — Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland 
— whom  I  took  with  me. 

Going  ashore  upon  our  arrival,  August  10,  I  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  the 
afternoon  school,  and  went  directly  to  the  school-house.  About  twenty  pupils  were 
in  attendance,  mostly  young  Indian  women.  Two  or  three  boys  were  present;  also, 
a  mother  and  her  three  little  children.  As  the  women  took  their  seats  on  the  rongh 
plunk  benches  each  one  bowed  her  head  in  silent  prayer,  seeking  divine  help  in  her 
studies.  Soon  a  thoughtful  Indian  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  came  in 
and  took  his  seat  behind  the  rude  desk.  The  familiar  hymn  "  What  afriend  we  have 
in  Jesus''  was  sung  in  English  ;  a  prayer  followed  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  which  is 
the  common  language  of  the  various  tribes  on  this  coast,  closing  witn  the  repetition, 
in  concert  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English.  After  lessons  were  studied  and  recited, 
the  school  arose,  sung  the  long-met«r  doxology,  and  recited  in  concert  the  benedic- 
tion. Then  the  teacher  said,  **  Good  afternoon,  my  pupils,"  to  which  came  the  kindly 
response,  "Good  afternoon,  teacher." 

The  school  was  in  full  operation,  but  under  great  ditliculties.  They  greatly  needed 
maps  and  charts;  they  were  also  in  great  need  of  a  school-house.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  they  were  renting  a  dance-hall  lor  a  school-room.  Upon  the  return  of  the  miners 
for  the  winter  the  hall  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  school  was  held  in  a  dilapidated 
log  house.  I  found  that  their  stock  of  books  inventoried  as  follows :  four  small  Bibles, 
four  hymn  books,  three  primers,  thirteen  first  readers,  and  one  wall  chart. 

Mrs.  McFarland  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  school,  with  Clah  as  an  assist- 
ant and  Mrs.  Sarah  Dickinson,  a  Christian  Tongass  Indian,  as  interpreter.  Early  in 
the  history  of  her  school  Mrs.  McFarland  found  a  difficulty  in  holding  her  girl  pa  nils. 
According  to  the  customs  of  their  people,  they  were  frequently  hired  or  soul  by  tneir 
own  mothers  to  white  men  and  otiiers  for  base  purposes.  And  the  brighter  tne  girl 
the  greater  her  dauber;  for,  as  she  improved  in  the  school,  she  began  to  dress  more 
neatly,  comb  her  hair,  and  keep  her  person  more  cleanly ;  the  dull  stolid  cast  of  coun- 
tenance gave  way  to  the  light  of  intelligence,  and  she  began  to  be  more  attractive, 
and  consequently  in  greater  demand.  To  save  these  girls  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment ot  a  ''  home"  into  which  they  could  be  gathered,  and  thus  taken  out  from  un- 
der the  control  of  their  mothers.  Conse<iuently  a  homo  was  added  to  the  school  in 
October,  1878,  and  kept  in  what  was  formerly  the  hospital  building  of  the  military  post. 

In  July,  1879,  I  mad»  a  second  trip  to  Alaska,  taking  with  me  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dnn- 
bar,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  as  teacher.  Relieved  from  the  care  of  the  scnool-room, 
Mrs.  McF^^rland  was  able  to  give  her  whole  time  to  the  boarding  and  industrial  ds- 
partments. 

During  that  season  I  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large  two-story  building,  with 
basement  and  attic,  40  by  60  feet,  for  the  use  of  the  home  and  school,  which  was  com- 
pleted the  following  season  at  an  expense  of  $7,600. 
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Iq  March,  1882,  the  school  was  divided,  Rev.  John  W.  McFarland  taking  the  hoys' 
and  Miss  Danhar  the  girls'  departments.  In  September,  1882,  Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  in<la8trial  department. 

On  the  9th  of  Febmary,  1883,  the  school  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  school  again  found  shelter  m  the  old  military  hospital. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  the  school  teachers  and  pupils  were  removed  to  Sitka. 

SITKA. 

In  the  winter  of  1877-*78  I  secured  the  appointment  of  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  for 
Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  E.  Kel- 
logg. In  December,  through  a  combination  of  circumstances,  it  was  discontinued. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  Miss  Olinda  Aastin  was  sent  out  from  New  York  City,  and  re- 
opened the  school  April  5,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  guard-house,  with  103  children 
present.  This  number  increased  to  130.  Then  some  of  the  parents  applied  for  ad- 
mission, but  could  not  be  received,  as  the  room  would  not  hold  any  more.  Miss  Aus- 
tin received  the  support  and  substantial  assistance  of  Captain  Beardslee,  then  in 
command  of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown,  Lieutenant  Simonds  and  other  naval 
ofiBcers,  who  proved  themselves  warm  friends  of  the  enterprise.  In  July  the  school 
was  moved  to  the  old  hospital  building. 

In  November  some  of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for  permission  to  live  at  the 
achool-honse.  At  home  there  was  so  much  drinking,  talking,  and  carousing  that 
they  could  not  study.  The  teacher  said  she  had  no  accommodations,  bedding,  or  food 
for  them.  But  they  were  so  much  in  earnest  that  they  said  they  would  provide  for 
themselves.     Upon  receiving  permission,  seven  Indian  boys,  thirteen  and  fourteen 

J  rears  of  age,  bringing  a  blanket  each  and  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  looking-glass,  voluntarily 
eft  their  homes  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vacant  room  of  one  of  the  Government 
buildings.  Thus  commenced  the  boarding  department  of  the  Sitka  school.  Soon 
other  boys  Joined  them.  One  was  a  boy  who  had  been  taken  out  to  be  shot  as  a 
witch,  but  was  rescued  by  the  officers  of  the  Jamestown  and  placed  in  the  school. 
Capt.  Henry  Glass,  who  succeeded  Captain  Beardslee  in  command  of  the  Jamestown, 
fit>m  the  first,  with  his  officers,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  school.  As  he  has  had  op- 
portunity he  secured  boys  from  distant  tribes  and  placed  them  in  the  school. 

In  Febrnary,  1881,  Captain  Glass  established  a  rule  compelling  the  attendance  of 
the  Indian  children  upon  the  day  school, which  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
has  worked  admirably.  He  first  caused  the  Indian  village  to  be  cleaned  up,  ditches 
dng  around  each  house  for  drainage,  and  the  houses  whitewashed.  These  sanitary 
regulations  greatly  lessened  the  sickness  and  death-rate  among  them.  He  then  caused 
the  houses  to  be  numbered,  and  an  accurate  census  taken  of  the  inmates — adults  and 
children.  He  then  caused  a  label  to  be  made  of  tin  for  each  child,  which  was  tied 
around  the  neck  of  the  child,  with  his  or  her  number  and  the  number  of  the  house 


on  it,  so  that  if  a  child  was  found  on  the  street  during  school  hours  the  Indian  polios 
man  was  under  orders  to  take  the  numbers  on  the  labels  and  report  tlrem,  or  ths 
teacher  each  day  would  report  that  such  numbers  from  such  houses  were  absent  that 
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day.  Tlie  following  morning  the  head  Indian  of  the  house  to  which  the  absentee 
belonged  v  as  Huninioned  to  appear  anel  answer  for  the  absence  of  the  child,  if  the 
child  was  willfully  absent,  the  hewd  man  was  fined  or  imprisoned.  A  few  cases  office 
were  sufticient.  As  soon  as  they  found  the  captain  in  earnt'st,  the  children  were  all 
in  school.  This  ran  the  average  attendance  up  to  2'M^  and  *250;  one  day  r(;aching,  with 
adults,  271.  In  April  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  appointed  principal  of  the  school  and 
Mrs.  Austin  was  appointed  matron. 

On  the  2411  of  January,  1J-8J,  the  old  Russian  log  hospital  building  that  sheltered 
the  shool  was  burned,  and  the  pupils  were  placed  in  an  abandoned  Governmeut  stable^ 
which  was  roughly  fitted  up  for  tin  ni. 

In  the  summer  of  that  y^-ar,  by  the  advice  of  the  naval  commander,  the  collector  of 
customs  and  a  few  of  tbe  leading  cirizens,  1  selected  a  trait  of  land  outside  the  vil- 
lage as  a  permanent  location  for  the  school,  and  erecte<l  "  Austin  Hall,"  alarge two- 
story  building,  100  by  50  feet  in  size.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Styles  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  industrial  department. 

NKW   BUILDtNGS.    ETC..    1884-'8.5 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1H84  the  following  buildings  were  erected  :  "Central 
hall,'^  a  two-story  frame  building,  I'M  by  51)  feet  in  size  (this  bnilding  containii 
school-rooms,  dining-hall  and  kitcliens,  both  for  school  and  teachers'  mess,  sowing- 
rooms,  girls'  dormitories,  teachers'  looms,  &c.;  it  was  occupied  January  1,  lrt85;;  a 
laundry,  1^  stories,  20  by  25  feet ;  a  bakery.  1^  stories,  14  by  25 feet ;  and  a  wagon-shed, 
30  by  10.  Iron  pipes  have  been  laid  f<>r  half  a  mile  from  tbe  buildings  to  Indian  River, 
furnishing  the  institution  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  soft  water. 

EMPLOYES. 

Sheldon  Jackson,  July,  1884,  to  March,  18^5,  superintendent. 

A.  J.  Davis,  March  to  June,  lvS85,  superintendent. 

William  A.  Kelly,  June,  1^8.'),  superintenilent. 

Rev.  Alonzo  K.  Austin,  assistant  superintendent  and  chaplain. 

John  Walker  (Indian),  July  to  March,  imlustrial  teacher. 

Thomas  Heaton,  March  to  June,  industrial  teacher. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Austin,  boys'  department,  matron. 

Mr.  A.  R.  McFarland,  girls'  deparMneut,  matron. 

Miss  Kate  A.  Rankin,  sewing  tlepartment. 

Miss  Margaret  Dauphin,  lauu<lry  and  kitchen. 

Miss  R.  A.  Kelsey,  school-room. 

W.  I).  McLeod,  machinist. 

M.  Cragin,  watchman  and  assistant. 

David  Jackson  (Indian),  boi)t  and  shoe  department. 

Sergeant  Myers,  U.  S.  N.,  volunteer  drill  mast«'r. 

There  have  been  in  connection  with  the  school  during  the  year  47  boys  and  90  girU, 
making  a  total  attendance  of  lo7.  The  average  age  of  i  he  boys  has  been  14  years,  and 
of  the  girls  10^. 

There  have  been  one  n)arriage  ami  three  <leaths.  One  of  the  girls  married  the  in- 
teri»reter  of  the  Takno  mis^ioI).  A  bo\  and  girl  have  <lird  with  coiisuni)>tion,  and  a 
girl  of  pneumonia.  This  was  the  lirst  death  in  the  boys'  tlepartnu'nt  during  the  five 
years'  historv  of  the  school. 

The  several  tribes  are  represented  as  follows: 


Triln' 


K«»kv  jitons,  of  Sitka 
KakHuliTcH,  ot  Siiku 

Iloorlniioo 

Kak.-   


Boys. 


Liooiiali 
Yakiit.it 


Sti<kmi' 
Chiloit   . 
Takoo  .. 
]ian«  •:»  . 
T»»iii;a8H 
Stick 
Hyilah    . 
Cn»uIo 


Total 


1(5 
H 
1 


47 


Girls. 

Total. 

12 

M 

10 

2« 

'           10 

IS 

I    •  I 

t 

3 

7 

3 

3 

30 

M 

6 

7 

5 

6 

3 

3 

1 

I 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

S 
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On  accoiiat  of  causes  hereafter  rnontioned  thfi  school  closej*  the  year  with  only  *i6 
boys  aiHl  33  girln.  Total  present  atteudancB,  5').  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in 
the  school-room  half  the  day  and  the  work-rooms  the  other  half. 

SCHOOL. 

In  the  school-rooms  they  pursue  the  stndit^s  usual  to  the  primary  and  intermediate 
jl^ades  and  are  making  fair  progress,  when  it  is  considered  that  their  studies  are  in, 
to  them,  a  foreign  hinguage.  An  analogous  position  would  bo  to  attempt  to  instruct 
the  children  of  New  York  or  Mjissachisctts  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  «fec,, 
through  the  medinm  of  Chinese  teachers  and  text-books.  Without  any  legal  power 
on  rhe  part  of  the  teachers  or  public  senti'iient  among  the  parents  to  hold  the  chil- 
dren, and  with  the  direct  or  indirect  opposition  of  several  of  the  Government  ofticialS| 
it  hjw  been  very  difficult  to  exercise  the  authority  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results 
in  speaking  English. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

All  the  manual  labor  of  the  institution  is  perform-^d  by  the  children  themselves  un- 
der the  su|>er vision  and  inntructioii  of  th**  teachers.  There  ie  not  a  hired  servant 
about  the  establishment.  The  old'^r  atnl  m  »re  a  Ivanced  girls  in  charge  of  tlie  divis- 
ions and  of  the  teachers'  kitchen  are  paid  a  small  compensation ;  also  the  older  boys 
in  the  carpenter-shop. 

THE   GIRLS. 

The  girls  are  divided  into  three  classes  and  serve  in  rotation  in  each  of  the  three  divis- 
ions. 

(1)  Kitchen  and  dining  department. — Much  of  the  time  and  strength  of  this  depart- 
ment is  taken  up  in  the  necessary  work  of  providing  the  daily  meals.  More  and  more 
attention  will,  however,  be  given  to  training  the  pupils  in  the  best  method  of  cooking 
meats,  lish,  and  vegetables;  the  preparation  of  corned,  smoked,  and  pickled  meats  and 
fish;  the  drying  and  prr^serving  of  b*rries;  the  care  of  winter  vegetables,  making 
yeast  and  baking  bread;  the  care  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  making ;  the  proper 
washing  of  dishes  and  care  of  kitchen  utensils  and  the  care  of  store-room  and  pantry; 
also  the  setting,  waiting  upon  and  clearing  off  of  tables;  the  care  of  knives,  forks, 
spoons.  <&c. 

(•J)  The  d'>rmit^ry  and  sewing  department. — In  the  dormitory,  halls,  &c.,  the  girls 
attend  »o  the  sweeping  and  scrubhing  of  floorw;  dusting  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
furniture;  making  of  beds;  care  of  slops;  simple  adornment  of  walls  ;  cleaning  and 
care  of  lamps;  care  of  clothes,  closets,  heflding,  &c.  As  they  have  nothing  ot  this 
in  their  native  homes  it  is  a  long  st*^p  forward  in  their  civilization.  In  the  sewing 
department  they  are  taught  the  usual  cutting  and  nuiking  of  clothes;  the  changing, 
mending,  and  patching  of  garments;  knitting  and  darning  ;  practice  with  the  sewing 
machine,  &c.  They  are  fond  of  and  excel  in  sewing  and  knitting,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  equal  number  of  white  girls  gathered  promiscuously  into  a  schonl 
would  do  as  well. 

(3)  Thf.  lanitdrg  department. — In  addition  to  the  usual  weekly  washing  and  ironing 
of  the  clothes,  be«Miug,  &c.,  of  the  pupils,  special  instruction  will  be  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  lye  from  wood  ashes,  of  soft-soap  and  starch. 

THE   BOYS. 

The  bovs  in  a  jreneral  wav  are  divided  into  two  classes  for  work.  The  smaller  ones 
cnt  and  carry  in  the  tire-wood,  kec^p  the  grounds  cleaned  up  and  do  the  chores  gen- 
erally. The  larger  out^s  cnt  and  raft  the  loi^s  tor  tire  wood,  draw  the  8<*ine  when  tish- 
ing,  and  w(»rk  in  the  carpiMifer  «ln>|».  Mn<li  of  th(^  work  of  the  past  year,  of  extract- 
ing stumps, gradingand  ditching  land,  rafting  logs  and  lumber,  procuring  and  carry- 
ing rock  for  foumiations  and  lumber  for  tin;  buildings  from  the  beaeli  (there  are  no 
horses  or  oxen  here)  has  been  done  by  the  boys  of  the  school.  Tbey  also  did  much  of 
the  w<»rk  of  ere<'tiiig  the  main  central  luiilding  of  the  institution — a  house  two  and 
a  half  storii'S  high,  130  fe«'t  long,  and  50  teet  wide.  This  was  done  unclesr  the  super- 
vision ot  the  hea<l  or  "boss"  carpenter.  John  Walker,  himself  a  inll-blooded  Iiuiian, 
educate<l  at  ihe  Forest  (Jrove  Indian  School. 

Having  no  roads  or  appliani'»vs  tor  g<?f  ting  logs  out  of  the  woods,  the  custom  of  the 
ccniniry  is  to  find  a  snilabic  tree  so  n»'ar  tin*  oiMiui  shore  that,  when  cnf,  it  will  fall 
into  the  water.  These  are  lashed  t<»gether,  ai»d  when  the  ti«le  is  in  \\\^  right  direetiou 
floateil  to  tln^ir  destination.  The  available  trets  near  to  Sitka  having  been  cnt  oif, 
the  school  boys  are  compelled  to  go  fron»  H  to  Vi  iniUis  away  for  their  annual  supply 
ot  tire  wood.  This  adds  grejitly  to  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  work.  Our  boats 
have  lM»en  driven  ashore,  anil  occasionally  a  raft  scattered  by  a  storm,  but  so  far  no 
lives  have  been  lost,  aucl  the  boys  have  gained  practice  in  seamanship. 
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FISHERIES,  ETC. 

A  seine  has  been  provided  and  the  boys  have  packed  thirty-foar  barreU  of  elKiiM 
salmon  for  the  nse  of  the  school.  As  flsh  are  one  of  the  chief  commercial  commodi- 
ties of  the  country,  and  one  which  will  furnish  the  natives  with  an  ample  and  relia- 
ble means  of  support,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  it.  The  boys  will  be  inatnieted 
in  the  names,  haoits,  and  commercial  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  flsh  in  their  wftlen ; 
improved  methods  of  taking  and  preparing  them  for  market ;  the  making  and  mend- 
ing of  nets ;  the  management  and  repair  of  boats ;  rope-splicing  and  sail-making : 
swimming  ;  naval  drill ;  together  with  instruction  concerning  the  tides  and  the  nas  of 
the  compass. 

CARPENTER-SHOP. 

The  erection  of  buildings  for  the  institution  during  the  past  year  has  given  a  speeial 
impetus  to  wood  work.  The  native  races  on  this  coast  are  noted  for  their  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  canoes,  and  carving  in  wood,  stone,  and  metals,  so  that  the  boys  very 
readily  and  quickly  become  skillful  in  the  use  of  tools.  As  an  enconragement  to  the 
boys,  the  school  has  very  properfy  been  given  the  coutract  of  making  the  school  fnr^ 
niture  for  all  the  Qovernment  schools  in  Alaska.  During  the  coming  year  Home 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  manufacture  of  household  furniture.  It  is  also*  hoped 
that  a  cooper-shop  may  be  opened  to  provide  barrels  and  casks  for  the  salting  of  mi. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

An  injunction  having  been  served  on  the  officers  of  the  school,  through  the  malice 
of  United  States  District  Attorney  Haskett  and  Judge  McAllister,  preventing  work 
on  the  school  property  at  the  time  the  vegetable  garden  should  have  been  planted, 
but  little  has  been  raised  this  season.  In  previous  seasons  the  school  gaiden  has 
been  the  most  flourishing  one  in  the  place.  Since  the  dissolving  of  the  injunction  by 
the  court,  considerable  has  been  done  iu  reyioviug  stumps,  and  grading  and  ditching 
land.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Government  wou.d  set  apart  a  special  sum  for  the  car- 
rying on  in  connection  with  the  school  an 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  views  coucerning  the  agricultural  and  horticoltnral 
capabilities  of  this  region,  and  necessarily  great  ignorance.  The  early  Rnsaian  set- 
tlers were  here  for  furs,  and  the  more  recent  Americans  for  trading  ana  mining.  No 
eystematic  eifort  intelligeutly  prom^cuted  has  been  made  to  ascertain  what  can  or 
cannot  be  raised  to  a<lvantage.  The  industrial  and  training  school  of  this  distant 
and  but  little  known  section  of  the  United  States  furnishes  a  basis  for  a  department 
that  shall  make  careful  experiments  extending  over  a  term  of  years  to  ascertain  the 
vegetables,  grains,  grasses,  berries,  and  small  fruits,  ap]>le8  and  larger  fruits,  trees, 
flowers,  &c.,  best  adapted  to  the  country ;  the  best  methods  of  cultivating,  curing 
of  and  gathering  of  the  same;  tree  planting  and  grafting  of  fruit  trees;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wild  cranberry;  cattle,  hog,  and  poultry  raising:  and  butter  and 
cueese-mnking.  If  the  Government  will  determine  what  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, both  settlers  and  the  natives  will  utilize  the  information  gained.  Such  a  coane 
will  add  both  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  comfort  of  the  people. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE   SHOP. 

No  systematic  training  has  yet  been  given  in  this  important  department,  althoogh 
considerable  has  been  <loue  in  the  way  of  repairing  shoes.  More  and  more  prominoDoe 
will  be  given  this  department  as  the  work  develops. 

HOSPITAL  DEPARTMENT. 

As  the  work  of  the  school  becomes  more  syst«matizo<l,  special  instraction  will  be 
given  both  sexes  in  physiology,  the  laws  of  health,  common  sanitary  regalationii 
simple  remedies,  treatment  of  accidents  (particularlv  cuts  and  gunshot  wounds), 
treatment  of  persons  rescued  from  drowning,  cooking  ibr,  waiting  upon,  and  naraing 
the  sick. 

OFFICIAL  INTERFERENCE   AND  THE   RESULT. 

The  native  rares  upon  this  coast  are  a  docile  people  and  easily  inflnenced  by  ihote 
in  authority.  While  the  country  was  under  naval  rule.  Captains  Qiaas,  BeMtl«1«e^ 
Lull,  Coaglan,  and  others  gave  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  school,  and  %hm  ' 
room  was  crowded  with  pupils. 
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In  the  fall  of  1884  the  naval  rale  was  superseded  hy  that  of  the  civil  government. 
As  the  securing  of  the  civil  government  was  largely  dne  to  the  friends  of  the  school 
(see  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  18S2-*83,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1884;  note  pages  xlv  and  xlvi),  they  had  a  right  to  expect  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  new  officials.  Further,  the  native  races  compose  fifteen-sixteenths 
of  the  population  to  be  cared  for,  and  have  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  officers. 
Still  further,  Congress  had  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  education  of  these  people, 
and  the  most  important  services  the  officers  could  render  the  G-overnmeut  and  the 
country  was  to  throw  their  whole  official  influence  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the 
nativeVaces  up  to  American  citizenship.  Had  they  done  this — had  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  naval  commanders  that  ha<I  preceded  them,  and  made  the  natives  feel 
that  the  officers  really  desired  the  regular  att-endance  of  the  childr*  u  at  school — all 
of  the  native  schools  would  have  continued  to  make  progress  and  produce  results  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Government. 

But,  very  strangely  and  unexpectedly,  Governor  Kinkead  (the  few  weeks  he  spent 
in  Alaska  of  the  year  he  was  governor),  Uuited  States  Judge  Ward  McAllister,  jr., 
United  States  Marshal  Hi  1  Iyer,  Deputy  Marshal  Sullivan,  and  United  States  Interpre- 
ter George  Kastrimetinofi^,  directly  or  indirectly  threw  their  influence  against  the 
schools,  and  the  native  parents  8oon  learned  that  the  officers  did  not  care  whether  they 
sent  their  children  to  school  or  not.  The  most  open  opposition,  however,  came  from 
United  States  District  Attorney  E.  W.  Haskett.  Secretly  pushed  forward  by  others,  he 
sought  to  disturb  the  school  in  the  occupancy  of  the  land  upon  which  are  situated  the 
school  buildings  and  improvements. 

Following  the  precedent  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Washington,  Congress,  m  the  organic  act  providing  a  civil  govern- 
ment for  Alaska,  enacted  as  follows : 

And  provided  aUo,  That  the  land  not  exceeding  640  acreg  at  any  station  now  occupied  aa  missiouarv 
•tatioDs  Btnotifi  the  Indian  tribes  in  said  section,  with  the  improvements  thereon  erected  by  or  for  snch 
■oeieties,  shall  be  continned  in  the  occupancy  of  the  several  religions  societies  to  which  said  missionary 
•tationa  respectively  belong,  until  action  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Haskett,  working  upon  the  race  prejudice  of  the  Russian  Creoles,  made  them 
believe  that  the  Government  was  giving  to  the  Indians  land  that  their  children  would 
some  day  need.  This  resulted  in  two  or  three  so-called  '*  citizens'  nieetinjjs,"  mainly 
composed  of  Creoles,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  and  sent  to  Washington  pro- 
testing against  the  industrial  school  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  land  reserved  by 
Congress  for  it.  At  these  meetings  the  Uuited  States  district  attorney  was  the  chief 
speaker,  and  in  his  incendiary  harangues  assured  them  that  the  school  had  no  right 
to  the  land  where  its  buildings  are,  and  that  if  any  Russian  wanted  any  of  the  land 
claimed  by  the  school  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  and  occupy  it.  As  a  consequence 
one  of  the  simple-minded  Creoles  went  into  the  front  yard  of  the  school,  staked  out 
the  comers  of  a  h^use,  and  commenced  getting  out  the  foundations.  Several  others 
were  preparing  to  do  the  same  thing. 

This  necessitated  the  immediate  construction  of  a  fence  in  front  of  the  school 
grounds.  Upon  the  setting  of  the  posts,  Mr.  Haskett  encouraged  the  Creoles  to  make 
a  complaint  that  the  school  was  obstructing  a  public  highway,  because  the  fence  was 
not  30  feet  from  the  center  of  a  road  used  as  a  public  highway,  but  which  has  no 
legal  status  as  such.  The  fence  was  the  same  distance  from  the  road  as  every  other 
fence  on  it,  and  was  built  in  uniforniity  with  them.  Through  misrepresentations  to 
the  court  an  injunction  was  secured  against  all  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  school, 
forbidding  the  completion  of  the  fence,  the  clearing  out  of  underbrush  and  grading 
of  the  land,  the  setting  out  of  shade  trees,  construction  of  walks,  or  even  any  work 
npon  the  school  buildings  themselves.  When  the  case  was  reached  at  the  regular 
term  of  court  the  injunction  was  dissolved. 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  in  1867,  a  company  of  United  States  troops  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sitka.  In  procuring  their  fuel  they  firut  cut  the  trees  accessible  to  the 
beach.  When  those  nearest  to  the  beach  were  gone,  they  naturally  cut  those  adjoin- 
ing, all  the  time  penetrating  farther  into  the  woods  and  farther  from  the  beach.  After 
the  first  rise  of  ground  at  the  beach  the  land  is  swami>y,  and  in  order  to  get  ou^  the 
fire- wood  the  troops  made  a  temporai-y  cordnroy  road.  The  farther  they  penetrated 
the  forest  for  wood  the  longer  the  road  grew,  until  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
in  1877  it  was  nearly  half  a  mile  long.  It  commences  on  the  beach  and  abruptly 
terminates  in  the  woods.  Its  commencement,  ending,  and  whole  course  is  on  the  land 
reserved  by  Congress  for  the  school. 

In  onler  to  inclose  the  school  buildings  and  secure  better  discipline,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  will  need  to  fence  across  this  former  wood  road.  This  he  has  a  legal 
right  to  do,  bnt  he  has  refrained  from  doing  so,  until  the  school  coustructed  a  better 
road  at  the  side  of  the  schoid  grounds  to  take  ibe  place  of  the  former  wood  road 
through  them.  The  new  road  is  better  and  more  convenient  to  the  village  than  the 
old  one,  and  when  extended  will  make  a  straight  street  from  the  beach  to  the  cemetery. 
Tlie  cemetery  has  no  road  to  it,  but  is  reached  by  a  trail  through  a  swamp  from  the 
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wood  road.  Any  other  oommiinity  would  cordially  acfpiiesce  in  this  change,  better 
both  for  the  school  and  the  >;eaeral  public  ;  but  here,  through  the  feeliuK  created  by 
District  Attorney  H  iskett,  th»^  cliau^^e  is  met  with  the  threat  of  mob  violence. 

The  culmination  of  these  difficulties  occurred  iu  March  last.  Up<m  the  11th  orthat 
month  the  United  States  ntouthly  mail  steamer  arrived,  brinjB^ngan  Indian  woman  of 
questionable  character,  who  claimed  posHOKsitm  of  one  of  the  girls  in  the  school.  The 
girl  is  a  half-breed,  about  fourteen  yetirs  of  age,  and  an  orphan.  She  is  a  go^xl  £uglii»h 
scholar  and  quite  attractive  in  her  personal  ajipearance.  The  woman  claimed  to  be  a 
relative  (I  believe  a  cousin).  She  had  no  papers  of  guardianship  or  any  proof  to  sup- 
port her  claim  ;  nor  was  nhe  theguardian  of  the  girl  even  accotdiugtc  Indian  cnstouis. 
The  officers  of  the  school  very  properly  refused  to  let  the  child  go.  The  woman  then, 
at  the  instigation  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  evil-disposed  white  men,  took  out 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  A  special  term  of  court  was  held  at  b  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  officers  of  the  school  were  refused  a  hearii>g«  and  the  girl,  who  had  cried  ail  after- 
noon for  fear  that  she  would  betaken  away,  waH  given  into  the  custody  of  the  woman. 
Thus  a  girl  iu  process  of  training  by  the  United  States  Government  toward  a  virtnooa 
and  useful  womanhood  was  by  a  United  States  court  remanded  back  into  barbarism 
and  given  over  to  a  woman  who  took  her  down  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  prob- 
ably to  bo  forced  into  a  life  of  sin. 

Last  winter  an  Indian  sorcerer  and  his  wife  brought  th*^ir  daughter,  about  twelve 
vears  of  age,  and  placed  her  in  the  school  for  five  years.  A  short  time  afterwards,  bav- 
ing  an  opportunity  of  selling  her  to  some  visiting  Indians,  they  came  and  asked  to 
take  her  out  of  the  school.  This  was  refused  V)y  the  superintendent.  They  then 
offered  to  send  her  brother  in  her  place.  The  snperinlendent  rejdied  that  h«  would 
take  the  boy  if  they  wished,  but  would  retain  the  gill.  They  then  offered  him  $10  in 
money  if  ho  would  let  the  girl  go.  Failing  to  procure  her,  they  hired  two  Indians 
to  steal  her.  These  men  were  concealed  in  the  woods  near  bj*  a  week  before  they  were 
discovered  and  captured.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  the  tirst  girl  had  been 
taken  from  the  school  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Encouraged  by  this,  the  same  white 
men,  as  in  the  tirst  case,  assisted  the  sorcerer  in  securing  a  writ,  and  the  girl  was  pro- 
duced in  court.     Upon  this  occasion  the  Judge  rnled — 

(1)  That  the  verbal  contract  of  the  Indian  parents  in  placing  their  child  in  school 
was  not  binding. 

(2)  That  as  a  white  man  cannot  make  a  contract  with  an  Indian,  a  written  con- 
tract would  be  illegal ;  and 

(3)  That  if  the  otlicers  of  the  school  attempted  to  restrain  the  children  from  run- 
ning away  or  leaving  whenever  they  wished,  they  would  be  liable  to  tine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

These  decisions  may  have  been  very  goo<l  law,  but  they  were  certainly  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  best  interests  <if  the  schools  in  Alaska,  to  the  native  population,  and  to  the 
community  at  large.  These  decisions  left  the  otlicers  powerless  to  maintain  <liscip- 
line.  If  a  child  failed  in  his  lesions,  quarreled  with  his  Hchooluiates,  neglectetl  bis 
work,  or  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  sc1uh)1,  and  any  attempt  was  made  to  correct 
him,  in  a  fit  of  anger  or  sulkiness  he  could  leave  the  school.  The  court  hail  thn»wn 
the  doors  wide  open,  and  evil-dinpoMMl  men  took  special  pains  to  inform  the  natives 
and  encourage  them  to  remove  their  children  from  the  school. 

To  add  to  the  ditlicnltif^s  of  the  Mituation,  about  that  time  one  of  the  school  girls 
died  of  pneumonia.  She  hud  careful  nursing  and  evtry  needed  attention,  even  to  the 
medical  attendance  of  the  surgeon  on  the  UnitedStates  man-of-war,  the  Pinta.  After 
tlu^  burial  some  one  start ed  the  story  that  the  matron  had  bewitched  the  girl  and 
caused  her  <leath.  Soon  there  was  an  excrited  moh  at  the  school  clamoring  to  take 
their  children  home  for  tVar  the  matron  would  kill  them  also.  If  the  civil  officers 
lia<l  then  used  theii  influence  with  the  ln<lians  to  quiet  the  excitement  and  kt*ep  the 
children  in  school,  they  wouhl  have  succeeded  and  both  ])arents  and  chiMren 
would  have  been  thankful  after  it  was  all  over.  On  the  contrary,  the  uiarHhal,  the 
interpr«'.ter,  and  especially  the  United  Slates  district  attorney,  helped  the  matter 
along,  so  that  through  their  inllueuce  and  the  superstitious  fear  of  the  Indians,  in 
a  few  ilays  l'orty-»<'ven  children  were  taken  out  of  school  and  remanded  back  to  the 
tilth,  superstition,  degradation,  and  vice  of  their  initive  condition. 

Among  those  removed  from  the  sch(M)l  was  a  girl  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  sold  into  prostitution  by  her  own  mother.  In  some  way  she  had  esca|NMl  and 
found  both  an  asylum  and  a  home  in  the  school,  but  now  she  was  turned  loose  to  de- 
struction. 

Another  girl  of  fifteen  and  her  sister  ten  years  of  age  had  been  ]>icked  up  on  the 
beach  at  a  mining  camp.  They  were  without  friends  or  home,  aluiO'*t  without  cloth- 
ing, and  in  a  starving  condition.  Through  neglect  and  cru(>l  treatment,  the  younger 
one  was  almost  hliml.  These*  orphan  sinters  were  taken  into  the  sclio<»l,  fed,  cloth«*d, 
and  kindly  cared  for.  Me<lical  attendance  was  provided  and  the  blind  one  restored 
to  sight.  The  sisters  were  making  fair  progreas  when  the  break  came  and  they  were 
taken  iu  charge  by  an  aunt.    The  ehler  one  was  sent  into  prostitution  and  the  aani 
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Ih  living  off  the  wages  of  the  child's  shame.  The  younger  one  after  a  little  escaped 
from  hfr  relatives  and  returned  to  the  school.  When  her  aunt  came  for  her  she  clung 
to  one  of  the  lady  teachers  and  had  to  be  taken  away  by  force.  Again  she  returned 
to  the  school  and  again  was  torn  away.  She  returned  the  third  time.  It  seemed  so 
inhuman  and  outrageous  to  force  the  poor  child  into  a  life  that  she  was  making  such 
desperate  efforts  to  escape,  that  the  officers  of  the  school  refusjnl  to  let  her  relatives 
haye  her,  preferring  that,  if  she  must  be  taken  away,  the  responsibility  should  rest 
npon  the  court. 

Another  girl  of  fourteen,  when  about  to  be  sold  into  prostitution  for  the  benefit  of 
a  distant  relative,  escaped  from  her  grandmother  who  was  garding  h^r,  and  came  to 
the  school.  As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  court,  she,  too,  was  remanded  back  to 
the  care  of  her  heathen  relatives,  and  has  beeu  lost  to  a  virtuous  life. 

Another,  a  girl  of  about  seventeen,  was  being  sold  into  prostitution  by  her  stepmother 
and  aunt.  The  two  women  quarreling  over  the  division  of  the  blood  money,  came  to 
settle  the  dispute  before  Mr.  A.  T.  Lewin,  clerk  of  the  court.  Mr.  Lewis,  whoseiuflu- 
ence  is  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  the  schools,  took  the  girl  from  her  unnatural 
protectors,  and  placed  her  in  the  school.  She,  too,  has  been  sent  back  to  her  former 
abode  of  cruel t v. 

Some  three  years  ago,  a  little  girl  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  tribe  bound  her 
with  a  rope.  A  stalwart  chief,  holding  one  end  of  the  rope,  walked  in  advance,  drag- 
ging the  child  after  him,  while  another  came  behind,  holding  the  otber  end  of  the 
rope.  These  men  were  the  admiration  of  the  tribe  tor  their  bravery  in  holding  be- 
iween  them  a  puny,  starved  girl  of  ten.  She  was  rescued  by  Professor  Austin,  who 
vas  m  charge  of  the  school,  and  given  a  home.  During  the.  troubles,  she  was  re- 
timed to  the  tribe,  and  may  yet  be  t<utured  to  death  as  a  witch. 

Another  was  the  slave  of  a  prominent  chief.  After  his  death  his  two  widows  treated 
htr  so  cruelly  that  she  ran  away,  and  was  found  hid  under  the  church.  She  was 
tacen  into  the  school,  and  furnished  protection  and  a  home.  A  man  that  married 
out  of  the  widows  claimed  her  as  his  property,  and  tried  to  get  possession  of  her,  but 
in  rain.  But  now  that  the  school  is  powerless  to  protect  the  orphan,  the  escaped 
ala^e  and  the  helpless  child,  she  has  gone  out  from  under  its  care  and  her  future  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Another,  to  prevent  being  married  to  her  stepfather  and  becoming  a  plural  wife 
witi  her  own  mother,  ran  away  and  came  to  the  school.  #For  a  long  time  she  did  not 
darit  visit  her  mother,  and  when  at  length  she  ventured  to  visit  home,  they  locked 
her  'ip  in  a  room  to  keep  her.  After  some  days  she  again  escapt^d  and  returned  to 
the  Kihool.  Now,  under  the  hostile  influences  that  surround  the  school,  she  has  been 
led  away  and  is  living  a  life  of  sin  in  a  mining  camp. 

And  thus  also  among  the  boys. 

One  had  been  sold  as  a  slave  twice  before  he  was  brought  to  the  school  Another 
had  been  shot  as  a  slave  and  a  bullet  sent  crushing  through  his  shoulder.  Another 
bad  keen  tied  up  as  a  witch  and  kept  four  days  without  food,  when  he  was  rescued. 
ADother  when  born  was  about  to  be  killed  by  his  parents  to  save  the  trouble  of  tak- 
ing care  of  him.  A  neighboring  woman  took  ]Hty  on  the  babe  and  removed  him  to 
her  own  house.  When  the  school  commenced  he  was  placed  in  it.  Many  others  had 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  school  through  trials  and  dangers.  They  were  mak- 
ing good  progress  in  books  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  advancing  in  the  ways  of 
civilization.  The  older  ones  were  looking  forward  to  the  erection  oi  American  homes 
for  themselves,  when  the  break  came  and  the  work  was  greatly  set  back. 

Thus  an  institution  established  at  considerable  expense,  supported  in  part  by  an 
annual  appropriation  of  Congress,  and  equipped  for  a  good  work,  is  crippled,  an<l  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  to  civilize  and  educate  the  natives  is  hindered  by  the  op- 
position of  the  officials  previously  named.  For  .seven  years  earnest  men  and  women, 
exiled  from  friends  and  society  in  this  far  out-of-tlie  wav  land,  have  toileil  to  over- 
come  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  and  secure  their  children,  that  by  means  of  indus- 
trial eiiucation  the  rising  generation  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  degradation  of  their 
fathers  into  that  of  intelligent  eitizenship. 

And  now  to  see  it  possible  for  United  States  officials  and  others  in  one  month  to  take 
47  children  out  of  an  industrial  school,  strongly  em|)ha.sizes  the  need  of  such  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  that  sch(M)l8  supported  in  whole  or  in  ])art  by  the  Government  shall 
be  protected  from  the  malice  of  evil-«lispose<l  white  men  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
whims  of  degraded,  ignorant  parents  on  the  other.  There  i-s  a  great  and  growing 
work  to  be  done  by  this  institution,  but  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  it  is  nec- 
easary  to  have  some  law  by  which  the  chihlren  can  V>e  legally  held  for  a  suflicient 
nomber  of  years  to  form  civilized  habits  of  thought,  w^ork,  and  life. 

Trustingthatyouroffice  will  prepare  and  present  to  Congress  the  needed  legislation, 
I  remain,  with  great  respect,  yon  is  truly, 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 
United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 

The  COMMISSIONKR  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  AGENT  ON  CONDITION  AND  NEEDS  OF  NON-RESER- 
VATION KLAMATH  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  25,  1885. 

SiB:  In  aooordance  with  instmctions  contained  in  yonr  telegram  of  28th  and  letter  of 
29th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report: 

The  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Keservation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kl»- 
math  and  Trinity  Rivers,  to  the  Klamath  River  Reservation,  upper  line,  by  way  of  the 
river,  is  some  18  miles,  and  it  is  within  these  limits  that  the  non- reservation  Klamath 
Indians  are  located. 

Nature  seems  to  have  done  her  best  here  to  fashion  a  {lerfeot  paradise  for  these  Induuas, 
and  to  repel  the  approach  of  the  white  man.  She  filled  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River 
with  a  saud-biir  and  huge  rocks,  rendering  ordinary  navigation  impossible,  and  pitched 
the  nionntains  on  either  side  into  such  steeps  and  amazing  confusion  that  the  river  has  a 
hard  striij^gle  to  drive  its  way  through  the  wonderful  gorges;  it  turns  and  twists  and 
tumbles  along  the  rocks  and  gulches  in  an  incessant  mad  rash  to  the  ocean,  wiihoat  one 
moment's  rest  and  without  touching  the  borders  of  one  acre  of  meadow  land.  The  banks 
and  hills  shoot  up  abruptly  from  the  river  in  jaunty  irregularity,  as  if  formed  solely  foT 
the  capricious  life  and  limited  aspirations  of  the  Indian.  Tremendous  bowlders  an< 
cragged  points  jut  into  the  river  and  change  its  coarse,  forming  innumerable  eddies  anl 
back  currents,  where  salmon  seek  rest,  to  be  taken  in  large  numlhfrs  by  means  of  Indifli 
nets.  No  level  land  in  any  considerable  size  is  to  be  found  here.  I  presume  if  the  mist 
level  spot  along  the  river  was  cleared  of  trees  and  scrub-growth  it  would  scarcely  measire 
5  acres. 

This,  then,  is  where  these  Indians  dwell  in  their  grotcsTjue  villages.  They  form  a  vtrj 
respectable  peasantry,  supporting  themselves  without  aid  from  the  Government,  by  tsh* 
ing,  hunting,  raising  a  little  stock,  cultivating  patches  of  soil,  and  by  day's  labor  at  the 
Areata  lumber-mills.  There  is  a  crade  thrilt  among  them  one  cannot  help  admiang. 
Their  little  villages  are  perched  on  the  mountain-sides,  with  most  picturesque  attractive- 
ness; their  hou.ses  are  all  made  of  lumber,  and  look  as  if  they  had  l)een  tossed  upon  the 
hillsides  and  allowed  to  stand  wherever  they  gained  a  foothold.  The  beauty  of  inega- 
larity  could  have  no  finer  effect  with  studied  art  or  the  taste  of  cultivated  refinenent. 
Otitcn  a  latticed  porch,  a  curtained  window,  or  a  high  roof  with  overhanging  eaves  displays 
an  attempt  at  civilization,  crude  as  it  may  be.  Many  of  the  houses  have  board  flooBand 
open  fire  ))laees.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  have  l>e<is  raised  from  the  door,  sleets, 
tables,  and  dishes.  They  generally  wear  hats,  shirts,  pants,  and  shoes  or  boots.  I  did 
not  see  one  ''blanket"  Indian.  NVomen  wear  the  ordinary  American-cut  dress,  and  itraw 
hats  made  by  themselves.  They  weiir  their  hair  parted  and  bnmghtoff  the  forehead; 
males'  hair  is  genemlly  cut  short.  Nearly  all  the  men  and  most  of  the  women  speak  the 
English  language  very  well;  1  could  understjind  all  the  young  and  middle-aged  of  both 
sexes.     They  are  companitively  well  dressed  and  look  very  well. 

Theold  men  keep  the  nets  in  order  and  fi.sh  steadily ;  the  women  dressand  dry  fish,  gather 
acorns  for  meal,  and  fetch  wpod  and  wa'ter;  middle-aged  men  go  ofi*  to  work  awhile,  look 
after  the  hogs  and  horses,  and  make  gardens,  with  their  wives  to  help  them.  It  is  com- 
mon to  tind  little  gardens  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  com  among  them,  fenced  in,  just  oat  of 
townas  it  were.  I  searched  in  vain  for  war-paint  and  the  formation  of  lines  on  the  war- 
path; heard  no  mutterings  of  revenge,  no  ''blood  sign  on  the  mo(m,"  no  indicatio6  of 
disturbance  or  attempts  to  settle  difiiculties  by  their  own  hands;  no  withdrawal  from  theii 
peaceful  pursuits  or  neglect  of  their  meager  crops  and  r&sources  to  gather  in  hands  oi 
agitate  their  grievances.  In  short,  sir,  I  have  never  been  more  pleased  with  any  Indian 
community.  Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  convey  to  you,  regretting  that  I  have  not  a 
more  powerful  pen,  my  impression  of  the  quiet,  peaceful  di.spositiou  of  these  Indians  and 
their  inclination  not  to  go  abroad  to  molest  others,  but  to  remain  unmolested  within 
themselves,  where  they  have  done  their  l)est  towards  permanent  settlement. 

I  do  not  deny  a  limit  to  this  (|uiet  state  of  affairs.  The  Indians,  like  our  EIngliah 
cousins,  do  not  wish  foreign  feet  stepping  on  their  territorial  toes;  nor  are  they  very  mach 
farther  advanc^l  in  practical  Christianity,  for  while  the  latter  rush  to  arms  and  powder 
first  and  arbitration  afterwards,  I  promise  yon  that  these  Indians  will  not  remove  the 
ro.st  from  their  rifies  unless  they  are  in  some  way  imposed  upon  and  the  hand  of  their 
guardian  is  tanly  or  withdrawn  from  their  help  and  protection. 

That  the  white  man  should  seek  such  out-of-the-way  places  for  a  lodging  seems  strange 
when  looked  at  alxstractly,  l)ut  an  examination  of  facts  explains  it.  Occasionally  a  man 
is  found  whose  intentions  and  expectations  get  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  goes  oot 
expecting  to  find  a  wealth  of  resources,  early  development,  rapid  settlement,  and 
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thrown  open  to  white  possession,  a  speculation  in  the  rising  valne  of  real  estate.  Some 
get  there  by  buying  ont  **  improvements  "  of  some  squatter,  and  they  range  a  little 
stock  on  the  public  lands.  Many  take  up  with  Indian  women,  and  soon  drop  to  the 
level  of  the  most  ordinary  Indian  life,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  By  consorting 
with  squaws  they  have  assumed  "acquired  rights"  among  the  Indians,  and  elbow  their 
way  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  on  the  sharp  look- 
out for  every  advantage  a  white  man  can  grab.  In  city  life  they  would  be  called  Bohe- 
mians; more  vulgarly  bummers  or  leechers.  Two  white  men  told  me  they  had  their 
eyes  on  certain  **  locations,"  and  they  were  just  waiting  to  see  what  the  Government  is 
going  to  do.  The  white  men  here  have  certain  legal  rights,  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  respect  and  consideration.  There  is  no  danger,  however,  that  they  will  get 
less  than  they  have  a  right  to  or  deserve. 

This  is  the  \^y  the  whites  and  Indians  are  dovetailed  together  upon  this  land. 
Close  and  careful  observation  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  best  interests  of  these 
Indians  are  perverted  by  a  show  of  community  of  interests  or  rights  mixed  with  those 
of  white  men.  Neither  Indians  nor  white  men  will  respect  each  other  as  a  class  as  they 
respect  themselves;  they  never  do.  Peace  and  order  are  not  promoted  by  such  contact; 
Indians  are  never  elevated  by  such  association.  The  white  men,  with  rare  exceptions, 
fall  from  a  former  estate;  they  dropdown  to  a  level  below  themselves,  or  rather  find  their 
true  level;  and  they  are  never  engaged  in  advancing  the  Indians  as  a  race  in  any  manner  or 
condition  whatsoever.  Indiansderive  their  benefits  from  other  sources.  They  are  not  gen- 
erally pleased  with  the  immediate  proximity  of  white  settlers;  almost  invariably  they  have 
told  me  they  do  not  want  these  white  men  about  them. 

White  men  take  advantage  of  Indians  in  all  sorts  of  mean;  petty,  small  ways,  and  the 
Indian  always  looks  at  a  slight  ofifense  as  a  great  wrong.  Sometimes  what  a  white  man 
tries  to  make  a  joke  of  is  a  pretty  serious  matter;  but  it  is  concealed,  as  it  cannot  be 
charged  to  an  Indian.  For  instance,  Joe  GaTet,  a  miserable  specimen  of  a  white  man — 
one  of  the  "settles" — weut  into  an  Indian's  house  with  some  others,  and  while  there 
in  the  house  among  the  Indian  famil}'  took  out  his  six-shooter  and  shot  towards  a  cot, 
to  see  how  near  he  coufd  come  without  hitting  it.  What  would  have  been  said  and 
thought,  sir,  if  Garret  had  been  an  Indian?  Another  of  these  white  "settlers"  told  an 
Indian  who  was  trying  to  make  a  place  of  his  own  that  he  must  give  it  up  and  go  into 
a  Tillage  to  live — that  was  what  the  Government  wanted  all  Indians  to  do.  He  pre- 
tended to  charge  $1  each  per  mouth  for  three  horses  happening  to  get  on  "his  range," 
when  he  himself  had  sheep  scattered  everywhere.  And  so  on.  I  took  special  pains  to 
see  every  one  of  these  white  men  in  the  presence  of  Indians,  and  so  set  such  matters 
straight,  which  I  did  without  gloves.  I  was  careful  also  to  instruct  Indians  not  to  inter- 
fere with  whites;  to  go  directly  to  the  agent  with  all  their  troubles  or  for  explanation  of 
anything  they  did  not  fully  understiind.  I  repeat  that  the  two  races  or  classes  are  so 
antagonistic  to  each  other  at  the  point  where  they  meet  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence 
and  life  that  their  interests  can  never  become  common;  nor  will  the  races  or  classes  in 
that  relative  situation  ever  respect  each  other.  The  seed  of  trouble  and  disturbance, 
ending  in  bloodshed,  is  sown  in  just  such  soil,  where  two  divided  interests  are  being  cul- 
tivated together,  one  always  choking  the  growth  of  the  other.  There  Is  no  doubt  of  this 
IMJsition. 

The  Indian  is  commonly  called  the  ward  of  the  nation;  the  United  States  Government 
is  guardian  of  the  Indian.  This  is  the  true  station  or  rank  of  the  Indian.  He  is  gener- 
ally and  publicly  so  referred  to  and  so  regarded.  A  guardian  always  acts  for  his  ward 
and  in  his  stead;  the  ward  has  no  motive  power  of  action  vested  in  himself;  he  has  legal 
being  only  through  his  guardian.  This  should  be  the  legal  constitutional  status  of  the 
Indian;  but  the  law  now  says  the  ward  may  himself  act  as  guardian  while  still  a  ward. 
Although  in  all  respects  a  ward,  he  may  manage  his  own  property.  He  is  expected  and 
called  upon  to  manage  his  own  atTairs,  although  a  mere  ward — incapacitated,  in  fact.  In 
other  words,  the  Indian  ward  is  offered  the  opportunity  of  homesteading  land,  which, 
being  a  ward,  he  is  utterly  unable  to  do.  He  hi\s  no  experience  or  comprehension  of 
maps  and  diagrams,  townships,  sections,  and  locations.  He  could  hardly  find  the  front 
door  of  the  land  office;  even  if  there,  he  could  not  intelligently  communicate  his  busi- 
ness. The  Indian  is  a  thorough  ward;  he  is  a  most  helpless,  dependent  being — most 
diffident  in  action,  without  the  slightest  self-reliance  or  sufficient  self-assertion  to  act 
where  his  interests  and  welfare  require  it.  Plainly  the  guardian  should  always  act  for 
and  in  the  stead  of  such  a  ward.  And  I  submit,  sir,  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  the 
ads  of  Congress  are  defective  and  inadequate  in  relation  to  this  matter.  That  is,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  benefits  intended  accrue  to  the  Indian  in  this  case,  certain  lands 
should  be  set  aside  in  whole  and  then  parceled  out  for  settlement  as  appears  best  for 
these  particular  Indians,  in  this  particular  locality,  the  Government  acting  at  and  dis- 
posing of  every  point. 

Now,  sir,  if  these  petitions  are  clear,  and  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  propositions  con- 
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tained  in  them,  the  qaes^ion  before  you  resolves  itself  to  very  narrow  limits.  /  Sball 
these  Indians  be  allowed  to  remain  here  or  be  removed?  The  law  contemplates  appar- 
ently, from  circular  of  May  31,  1884,  inclosed  by  you,  the  possession  of  land  by  Indiam 
where  improvements  have  been  made  *'of  any  value  whatever."  FiHheries,  staging  for 
holding  the  fishermen  and  their  nets,  are  dotted  along  the  river.  Indians  have  had  gen- 
eral and  actual,  though  unrecorded,  possession  and  occupation  of  the  whole  river  line 
here  for  years  and  years.  Their  dwellings  are  scattered  and  permanent.  They  wish  to 
remain  here;  here  they  are  self  supporting — actually  self-sustaining.  This  is  their  old 
borne,  and  home  is  very  dear  to  them — treasured  above  everything  else.  No  pla  oe  can 
be  found  so  well  adapted  to  the^^  Indians,  and  to  which  they  themselves  are  so  well 
adapted,  as  this  very  spot.  No  posr^essions  of  the  Government  can  be  better  spared  to 
them.  No  territory  offers  more  to  these  Indians  and  very  little  tenitory  offers  less  to  the 
white  man.  The  issue  of  their  removal  seems  to  disappear.  How,  thei^  can  they  finally 
be  provided  for,  for  their  best  good  and  secure  protection,  without  detriment  to  the  State 
of  California,  or  the  rights  of  any  ciass  of  her  citizens,  however  humble  (or  low),  and 
with  the  least  expense,  anxiety,  or  care  to  the  Grovernment? 

Within  the  lines  on  the  river  already  defined  there  are  fourteen  villages,  averaging 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  apart.  The  names  of  the  villages  are  as  follows,  commencing 
with  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  going  down-stream;  *' right'*  and  **  left"  signify 
side  of  river,  and  the  number  of  male  inhabitants  twenty  years  old  and  over  is  given 
opposite  the  name  of  each  village: 


o 


1 

2 

8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


Name. 


Side  of  river. 


Witch-peck Ri^lit. 

Wahtiook Iti^ht. 

Kay-neek Left.  .. 

Kay-neckie-ko KiK>it. 

Cappel :  Left  ... 

Moo-ruck I  KiKlit. 

Ilayk-meek \  Ki^fiit. 

Nuts-koo I  I^n... 


No. 

of  udult 

males 


1     "O 

li     u 


a. 

_ 

^   1 

39 

i    9 

20 

10 

4 

11 

3 

12 

12 

13 

19 

14 

2 

7 

' 

Name. 


Side  of  river. 


Met-tah Left.  . 

ShrayK-ron RiKrht. 

Sock-ler I-«ft..., 

l*eek-\van '  Ki^ht, 

(Jot-tep .•....,  RiKht. 

Wali-tek I  Riifht. 


No. 

of  adult 

males. 


18 

13 

5 

83 
17 
80 
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This  census  is  taken  from  the  memory  of  two  intelligent  Indians,  who  brought  up  in 
mind  every  man  individually  by  name,  counting  the  villages  separately.  The  agent  es- 
timated "about  two  hundred  "  before  these  figures  were  made  known  to  him;  several 
other  persons  have  estimated  about  the  Kime  number.  I  hold  it  as  correct,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  some  who  are  ofi'  at  work,  who  claim  residence  and  allegiance  here. 

Now^  if  a  strip  of  laud  is  taken  2  miles  wide  from  one  point  to  the 'other,  embrac- 
ing the  river,  ther«^  would  be  recjuired  about  thirty-pix  sections  or  less,  and  if  this  were 
divided  among  these,  say,  two  hundred  and  twenty  Indians,  always  excluding  the  white 
man,  it  w(mld  give  to  each  about  100  acres  uf  land,  njuch  less  than  the  offered  home- 
stead rijiht.  The  Government  hits  at  no  tinu*  contemplated  doing  less  than  this,  so  far 
as  nnmber  of  acres  goes,  and  if  1  have  iairly  discuK^^ed  the  question,  tlnTC  is  but  one  con- 
clusion and  no  con.sideration  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  step  to  take.  I  consequently  have 
the  honor  to  nconmund  that  a  body  of  land,  a  pinallelograni  2  miles  wide,  taking  in  the 
Klamath  Kiver  irom  Hooj)a  Valley  Keservation  to  Klamath  Kiver  Keservation,  beset 
aside  and  npjuopriated  to  the^olc  use  and  jXM-session  of  the  Klamath  n  on -reservation  In- 
dians; that  scjnatters  be  immediately  removed,  and  that  any  homesteads  entered  upon 
or  taken  w  ithin  th<se  holders  he  yielded  up  under  the  prior  right  and  possession  of  the 
Indians,  all  improvements  where  entries  have  been  made  being  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Directly  associated  with  this  reconjmendat  ion  is  the  matter  of  the  specific  allotment  of 
individunl  parcels  of  land  to  individual  Indians,  and  what  is  termed  the  '*  village  sys- 
tem." This  "village  system"  must  not  be  nmfounded  in  any  manner  with  Indian 
"tribal  relations."  While  these  Indians  still  have  a  sort  of  tribal  code,  they  are  rap- 
idly becoming  individualized  and  segregated  in  individnal  interests.  They  have  hogs 
in  seiMirate  small  herds  or  bands,  horses  also;  they  have  little  garden  spot«  already 
referred  to — lots  marked  oft'  and  fenced,  siiy  of  an  at-re,  nmre  or  less;  places  to  go  and 
get  wood;  particular  grounds  lor  gathering  acorns.  In  fact  they  have  the  model  idea  of 
American  life — the  gregarious  plan  of  farming  out,  but  "  living  in  town."  They  are 
moving  away  from  the  community  of  property  interests.  Those  Indians  who  work  out, 
pick  up  "  white"  i<ieas  and  ways  of  living  \ery  fast.  They  are  gradually  but  surely 
applying  them.  They  are  gradually  of  themselves  bre4iking  up  the  objectionable  feat  urei 
of  the  "village  system. "  And  as  their  interests  l)econie  more  generally  taken  up  in  cnlti- 
▼atiug  the  soil,  their  homes  will  gradually  become  more  scattered.     You  will  obsenre 
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that  their  population  and  their  little  villages  are  well  dispersed  over  their  possessions  even 
now.  New  ranches  or  villages  are  continually  being  settled,  but  as  it  happens  with 
more  interest  to  their  convenience  and  comfort,  nearness  to  wood,  water,  and  boat- land- 
ings, and  the  necessities  of  their  habits  of  life  than  they  have  given  to  corners  of  quarter- 
sections. 

I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  that  this  settlement  of  Indians  should  be 
treated  like  a  corporation ;  it  should  have  such  consideration  as  is  given  to  an  incorpo- 
rated body.  Laws  in  relation  to  these  Indians  should  be  special  and  particular.  This 
body  of  Indians  (and  each  and  every  other  separate  body  of  Indians,  if  I  may  suggest  it) 
should  have  passed  for  it  such  laws  as  its  separate  case  merits  and  requires.  This  is  the 
application  of  law  given  to  all  societies,  organizations,  companies,  and  collective  bodies 
of  every  description,  and  this  body  requires  as  well  the  enactment  of  such  specific  laws 
as  will  promote  its  best  government,  alike  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the 
United  States.^  Indian  laws  have  been  too  general.  I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to 
recommend  that  the  strip  of  land  referred  to  be  set  aside  and  given  in  trust  to  these 
Indians;  that  it  be  surveyed  and  staked  off  in  100-acre  lots,  apart  from  certain  thorough- 
fiures;  that  these  lots  be  subject  to  the  occupation  and  final  possession  of  Indians, 
upon  certain  improvements  being  made,  under  sach  re8trictions  and  regulations  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  Interior  Department;  that  land  may  be  reserved  and  used  in  common 
upon  which  there  are  villages;  when  abandoned  to  revert  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend,  also,  that  when  any  law  is  considered  pertaining  to 
these  Indians  that  provision  be  made  to  try  and  punish  the  murder  of  one  Indian  by  an- 
other by  civil  process;  that  all  cases  of  theft  may  be  tried  and  punished  by  imprison- 
ment; that  Indians  must  send  their  children  to  school  for  three  years,  unless  physically 
unable  to  attend  school,  before  they  can  have  clear  title  to  any  parcel  of  land. 

I  have  the  honor  to  further  recommend  that  Ihese  same  provisions  be  extended  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Klamath  River  Reservation  immediately  adjoining  the  land  here  consid- 
ered, and  that  the  lower  and  remaining  portion  of  that  reservation  be  thrown  again  with 
the  public  Linds,  providing  security  and  protection  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Indians  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River. 

To  secure  order  along  the  Klamath  River,  and  to  bring  before  the  Indians  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship,  or  even  residence  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  there 
should  be  some  show  of  discipline  and  authority  ever  present.  No  less  expensive  an 
organization  could  be  eflTected  than  the  present  occupation  of  a  squad  of  soldiers  near  or 
upon  the  territory.  The  three  soldiers  at  hand  really  act  as  sheriff  and  police  force  un- 
der civil  authority,  and  the  line  of  Indian  towns  should  be  under  frequent,  patrol,  and 
frequently  be  visited  by  the  agent,  who  should  be  a  civilian,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
considered  in  a  separate  report. 

In  respect  to  preserving  order,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  I  was  present  when 
disputes  or  disturbances  were  entered  upon  by  any  parties  I  could  avert  a  serious  issue. 
I  have  the  honor,  then,  to  urgently  recommend  that  the  agent  be  directed  to  visit  this 
locality  personally  once  every  month;  that  he  be  charged  to  make  personal  friends  of 
the  Indians,  to  listen  patiently  and  respectfully  to  all  their  statements  and  stories, 
however  trifiing  they  may  appear  to  himself,  and  to  especially  engender  forbearance  and 
conciliation.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  new  agent  about  or  soon  to  take 
charge  at  Hoopa  Valley.  Indians  are  naturally  moody,  and  brood  over  sometimes  imag- 
ined wrongs;  if  they  can  have  a  good  big  talk  and  talk  it  out,  they  are  fully  siitisfied 
and  relieved. 

Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  communication  of  General  Pope,  quoted  in  your  letter, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  situation  on  the  Klamath  River  is  Just  so  serious  that  a 
broil  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  once  started  from  dispute  and  brought  to  violence, 
would  end  in  a  bitter  conflict  and  great  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  These  Indians  have 
been  terrible  in  their  feuds  with  white  men  and  among  themselves,  like  other  men  all 
over  the  world,  where  arrayed  in  so-claimed  '*oppreased"  classes,  mobs,  strikes;  and 
once  frenzied,  there  are  no  bounds  to  passion.  The  Indian  is  bnital  when  aroused;  the 
white  man  is  brutal  when  aroused.  Neither  are  at  first  cx)nciliatory.  The  history  of 
these  Indians  shows  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  some  bloody  work.  There  is  no 
absolute  guarantee  of  peace.  No,  sir;  not  after  the  most  beneficent  laws  are  passed.  So 
much  the  more  should  General  Pope's  words  be  heeded.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts  and  the  complaints  mide  by  General  Pope,  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  of  life 
on  the  Klamath  River  than  in  the  high  courts  of  England  or  Russia.  And  I  must  nev- 
ertheless claim  that  these  Indians  are  most  tra(;table,  and  they  promise  much  more  in 
the  advance  of  civilization  than  most  of  the  Indians  I  have  seen.  Their  increasing  domes- 
tic pursuits,  their  increasing  contract  with  outwide  "white"  life,  their  increasing  adapta- 
tion to  *'  white"  manners  and  dress,  their  increasing  respect  for  law  and  order  and  hor- 
ror of  munler,  all  speak  well  for  these  Indians. 

There  is  no  sign  of  trouble  at  the  present  time.    I  saw  the  inhabitants  of  every  village, 
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and  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  to  yon  that  I  settled  all  their  little  troablw.  I 
warned,  niged,  and  counseled  them  to  avoid  dispute;  to  at  once  go  to  the  agent  with 
every  difficulty,  should  any  again  arise;  and  I  left  them  perfectly  quiet,  and  with  the 
pleasantest,  most  gratifying  impressions  of  my  visit  among  them.  I  saw  all  the  white 
men  I  could,  especially  Mr.  Laam,  with  whom  I  got  along  very  well;  went  over  the 
whole  ground  with  him,  and  he  made  me  promises  with  regard  to  his  future  oondnct 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  discredit.  I  promised  him  that  the  Government  would  re- 
spect his  rights.  I  told  the  Indians  you  were  specially  interested  in  their  welfkre,  and 
promised  them  that  you  would  consider  them  and  their  affairs  just  as  soon  as  it  ooold 
possibly  he  done,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  urge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PARIS  H.  FOMOM. 

Special  Agemi, 

The  CtoMMissioNBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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INDIAN   LEGISLATION   PASSED   DURING  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF   THE 

FORTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS. 

CHAP.  47. — ^An  ac^  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  lines  between  a  portion  of 
the  Indian  Territory  and  the  State  of  Texas,  in  connection  with  a  similar  com-     ^^^'  31,  1885. 
mission  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  of  Texas.  ~  — 

Whereas,  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  executed 
February  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  fixed  the  bound- 
ary-line between  the  two  countries  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  fol-    Preamhu. 
lows:  Beginning  on  the  Gnlf  bf  Mexico  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,     Reciting   con- 
in  the  sea.  and  continuing  north  along  the  western  bank  of  that  river  to  t rea t^*  w^i  t^k 
the  thirty-second  d^ree  of  latitude;  thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the  Spain,   between 
degree  of  latitude  where  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo  of  Nachitoches  or  Red  ^-  ?i  *"**  ^®fY* 
River;  thence  following  the  course  of  the  Rio  Roxo  westward  to  the  one  b^un<|jf,!^*ljn©  "^ 
hundredth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  London  and  the  twenty-third 
firom  Washington ;  thence  crossing  the  said  Red  River  and  running  thence 
by  a  line  due  north  to  the  river  Arkansas;  thence  following  the  course  of 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to  its  source,  in  latitude  forty-two  de- 
grees-north; and  thence  by  that  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  South  Sea;  the 
whole  being  as  laid  down  in  Melish's  map  of  the  United  States  published 
at  Philadelphia,  improved  to  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen;  and 

Whereas  a  controversy  exists  between  the  United  States  and  Texas  as 
to  the  point  where  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  crosses  the  Red 
River,  as  described  in  the  treaty;  and 

Whereas  the  point  of  crossing  has  never  been  ascertained  and  fixed  by 
any  authority  competent  to  bind  the  United  States  and  Texas;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  a  settlement  of  this  controversy  should  be 
had,  to  the  end  that  the  question  of  boundary,  now  in  dispute  because 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  said  crossing,  may  also  be  settled:  There- 
fore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  President  of  U. 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  S.  authorized  to 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  detail  one  or  more  officers  of  the  Army  ^ore  Army^offi- 
who,  in  conjunction  with  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  cersto  define  the 
the  State  of  Texas,  shall  ascertain  and  mark  the  point  where  the  one  point  j^^^^^®  *^J 
hundredth  meridian  of  longitude  crosses  Red  River,  in  accordance  with  m"^id*ian  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  aforesaid,  and  the  person  or  persons  appointed  by  longitude  crosa- 
virtue  of  this  act  shall  make  report  of  his  or  their  action  in  the  premises  ©s  Hed  River. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  Congress,  reSS-y^fliiterior 
at  the  next  session  thereof  after  such  report  may  be  made,  for  action  by  for  transmission 
Congress.  to  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  War  De-    Appropriation, 
partment,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  January  Slst,  1885. 


CHAP.  319.— An  act  providing  for  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians    Worch  3  1885 
residing  upon  the  Unwtilla  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  granting  '         * 


patents  therefor,  and  for  other  purposes.  FVol  23  p  340  1 

Whereas  the  confederated  bands  of  Cayuse,  Walla- Walla,  and  Umatilla    ^notm^ntg  ^f 
Indians,  residing  upon  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Ore-  lands  to  certain 
gon.  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  settle  upon  lands  in  severalty  on  Indians, 
their  said  reservation,  and  to  have  the  residue  of  their  lands  not  needed    Preamble, 
for  such  allotment  sold  for  their  benefit:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  F*^®®^^®"  jj**!2j 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  {Jn^g^^the  o^ 
oause  lands  to  be  allotted  to  the  confederated  bands  of  Cayuse,  Walla-  federated  bandi 
Walla,  and  Umatilla  Indians,  residing  upon  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  in  of  Cayuse.Wallap 
the  State  of  Oregon,  as  follows,  of  agricultural  lands:  tnfa  IitdiaM^to 

To  each  head  of  a  family,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  to  each  single  Oregon. 
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Persons  en- person  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  eighty  acres;  to  each  orphan  child 
mento^^  **'**^"  being  nnder  eighteen  yesirs  of  age,  eighty  acres;  and  to  each  child  under 

eighteen  years  of  age  not  otherwise  providwl  for,  forty  acres. 
All   tments-     Allotments  to  heads  of  families  and  to  children  under  eighteen  years 
how  made.         '  of  age  belonging  to  famili&s  shall  be  made  U[>on  the  selections  ma<ie  by 

the  head  of  the  family;  allotments  to  persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
not  classed  as  heads  of  families  shall  l)e  made  upon  thu  seleetion  of  nuch 
persons;  and  allutnients  to  orphans  shall  be  made  upon  seUctions  m^e 
by  the  iigent  in  charge,  or  other  person  duly  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  allotments  of  agricultural  lands  to  said  Indians 
in  severalty  as  herein  provided,  there  shall  be  resci  ved  a  reasonable  amount 
of  pasture  and  timber  lauds  for  their  nse,  to  be  used  by  said  Indians  in 
common,  and  there  shall  also  l)e  selecte<l  u«d  set  aixirt  for  an  industrial 
Industrial  farm  farm  and  school  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  agricultural  lands.  Bef  >re 
and  school.  any  al  lotments  are  made,  a  commission  of  three  disinterest  ed  |:er.sons  to  be 

ofoiMn?n?H8ion"'  *PP^*"^*'^  ^^y  **^®  l*resideut  shall  go  up<ui  said  reservation  and  ascertain  as 
Duties  cleaned,  ueiir  i\A  may  be  the  num1)er  of  Indians  who  will  remain  on  said  reservation,  . 
and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  take  lands  in  severalty  thereon,  and  the  amonnt 
of  laud  required  to  make  the  allotments;  and  thereupon  said  commisision 
shall  determine  and  set  apart  so  much  of  Siiid  reservation  as  shall  be  neces- 
sjiry  to  snpply  agricultural  lauds  for  allotments  in  severalty,  together  with 
sutTicient  pasture  and  timber  lands  for  their  use,  and  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  for  an  industrial  £irm  and  school,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousiind  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  ail  purposes;  and  the  same  shall 
CJommiiwioii  to  be  in  as  compact  a  form  as  possible.     Said  commissi<m  shall  report  to  the 
taS?'of  Ynter/or"  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  numlier  and  classes  of  persons  entitled  to  allot- 
'  meuts,  as  near  as  they  may  be  able  to,  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  tract 
by  them  selected  for  said  Indians,  and  designate  the  particular  tract  selected 
Ifsclectedtnu't  for  an  industrial  farm  and  school;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the 
»e  retarv^^f  th'o  '*^  retary  of  the  Interior  the  said  tract  shall  thereafter  constitute  the  reser- 
Interior.'it  shall  vation  for  siiid  Indians,  and  within  which  the  allotments  herein  provided 
constitute   t  h  c  {or  shall  be  made.     The  said  tnict  shall  be  surveyeil,  or  so  much  thereof 
"^hulijins  **    "*  shall  be  required  for  allotments,  and  as  soon  as  such  surveys  are  ap- 
8u  rvey  and  proved  the  Selections  and  allotments  shall  be  made.     The  President  shall 
patents.  ciiuse  patents  to  issue  to  all  persons  to  whom  allotments  of  lands  shall  be 

made  uuder  the  provisions  of  this  act, which  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect,  and 
it  d  .stnt<'s  ^'*^^'^^®  ^^^^  ^^®  Unite<l  States  does  awX  will  hold  the  land  thus  allotted, 
to  hold*  land  in  ^*^^  the  i>erio<l  of  tweuty-tive  years,  in  trust  lor  the  sole  use  and  benetitof 
trust  for  a  period  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or  incoseof  his 
of  t  wo  nty-il  ve  derease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  SttU^  of  Oregon,  and  that 
years.  ^^^  ^j^^  e.xpimtion  of  8:«d  period  the  United  Stattw  will  convey  the  same  by 

patent  to  siiid  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as  arores;iidj  in  fee,  discharged  of  said 
Prorino.  t  rust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  what*'Oever:  Provided,  That  the 

Imw  of  aliena-  jjivv  of  alienation  and  descent  in  force  in  the  Stat4»  of  Oregon  shall  apply 
in T)reKon \oTip-  thereto  alter  patents  have  been  executed,  exrept  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
ply  MfttT  ex«M  u-  vided :  Provided  furfhcr.  That  any  Indian  or  Indians  residing  Ujion  said  reaer- 
tionofputoniH.  vjition  here;ilU»r  provided  for  them  who  may  desire  to  remove  t4>  or  setlle 
rcmovjVrt<")nil^^  ^^".V  other  re.servati(m  shall  be  permitted  t^)  do  so,  and  shall  rettin 

reservatioMH.       their  right  to  share  their  e(|ual  proiM)rtion  of  benefits  tt>  bedi-rived  from  any 

fund  that  may  arise  from  thesaleof  any  of  the  landsof  said  Umatilla  Ueser- 
vation.  and  in  ad<titi()n  the  eiiuitable  value  of  the  right  1o  take  lands  in 
se\era!t\'  on  said  reseivation,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  ami   taken  out  ot  s:iid  lund;  and  the  same  shall  be  ex|)ended  from 
time  to  time  lor  th<ir  luMielit  in  (>staMishinu  them  in  their  ne.w  homes  in 
sn(  li  manner  as  the  Department  shall  dinct. 
I.imcis  iM.t   ill-      skc.  :*    That  as  s'lon  a^  tlw  re]M>rt  of  said  commission  in  resp<»ct  to  the 
ri"«-r\jiiiV.'i»     'i?i  "*'^^  hourulaiies  ot  .-aid  nsei  vation  shall   Iw  appiovMl,  the  resi<ioe  of^iid 
Ix'    n -urvivrd.  irs«iv;nion  lantls  not  irirlniU-d  in  >aid  n<  w  lin«s  shall  lie  surveyed,  if  not 
Hppriii-.iii.   uiid  ainatl.v  sniveNed,  or  if  the  stakes  and  monunieiits,  if  survevetl,  ha\c  ho- 
(•  a^Mi  MM  .  eonie  so  oldilei-i'el   that    the   lines  (uinnot    he  a.s.-ertain«  d.  and  tht^  s:inie 

sha.l   he  ap[>r,iis<'d  ami  elassitied   into   timherrd   and    nntimbered   hiiuls; 
ami  III  eas.-  w  Inn*  in  provcnients  have  been  made  bv  any  I  ndi  in  or  for  the 
Imi)rov«Mn«TitK  ^  "'^'■''   ^  atcs  up  u  snvli   lands,  siuh   im]n»»vem(  nts  .shall    be  i»e|»aratfly 
to  lit- •«-p:ir:it<-l\  appiai>e  I.  a. id  II   (lie  same  belong;  loan  Indian,  Mi«h  Indian  shall  Ir*  rt>^ 
appraised.  imlMn-cMJ  ili.'  \  tin.-  «>r.sne'i  impiovemeur<.  in  jmmey;  hut  no  lands  shall 

niiMa  ^'Vyihaii  *"*  i*PP>''>"^*'''  ft*  1*?**  *^i=*"  ^"^  dollar  and  twent  v-live.  eents  per  acre.     The 
|1.2.'>porucre.      •'^aid   lands,  wneu  surveyed  and   appr.ii.sed.  shall   be  sold  at  the  proper 
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land-office  of  the  United  States,  by  the  register  thereof,  at  public  sale,  to  8^*«  <>[  l»nd«. 
the  highest  bidder,  at  a  price  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  g^i^" 
•uch  Siile  to  be  advertised  in  such  muuuer  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  direct.  Each  purchaser  of  any  of  said  lands  at  such  sale  shall  be 
entitled  to  purchase  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  untinil>ered  lands  and 
an  additional  tract  of  forty  acres  of  timbered  lands,  and  no  more.  He 
Bhall  jKiy  one-third  of  the  purchase-price  of  untimbered  lands  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  one-third  in  one  year,  and  one-third  in  two  years,  with  inter- 
est on  the  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  perannum,  and 
jBhall  pay  the  full  purchase- priw  of  timbered  lands  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
And  where  there  are  improvements  u\\oii  the  lands  purchased  which  shall 
have  been  separately  appraised,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  the  appraised 
▼alue  of  such  improvements  at  the  time  of  purchase,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  hereinbefore  required  to  be  paid. 

Each  purchaser  shall,  at  the  time  ot  making  his  purchase,  make  and     Purchaeeof 
subscribe  an  oath  or  atlirmation  that  he  is  purchasing  said  lands  for  his  I^^^Hnli'oocupal^ 
own  use  and  occupation,  and  not  for  or  on  account  of  or  at  the  solicitation  tion   of  pur- 
of  any  other,  and  that  he  has  made  no  contnict  whereby  the  title  thereto  cl»a»er. 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  inure  to  the  benelit  of  another.     And  if  any     Any  convey- 
csonveyance  is  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and  allotted  as  herein  providetl,  a»<?e.  contract  or 
or  any  contnict  made  touching  the  same,  or  any  lien  thereon  created  be-  patent  is  itiHued 
fore  the  issuing  of  the  patent  herein  provided,  such  conveyance,  contract,  to  be  void. 
or  lien  shall  beab^lutely  null  and  void.     And  belbre  a  [Mitent  shall  issue 
for  untiml>ered  lands  the  purcluiser  shull  make  satislactory  proof  that  he 
has  resided  upon  the  lands  purchased  at  least  one  year  and  has  reduced  at 
least  twenty-tive  acres  to  cultivation.     No  patent  shall  issue  until  all  pay-    Conditions  for 
ment  shall  have  been  made;  and  on  the  failure  of  any  purchaser  to  make  ^<uuinK  patents. 
any  payment  when  the  same  becomes  due,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  cause  said  land  to  l>e  again  offered  at  public  or  private  sale,  alter 
notice  to  the  delinquent;  and  if  stiid  land  shall  sell  for  more  than  the  bal- 
ance dne  thereon,  the  surplus,  after  deducting  expenses,  shall  l)e  paid  over 
to  the  tirst  purchaser:  Proridcd^  That  persons  who  settled  tipon  oracquired    prow'to 
title  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  to    Pernons  hav- 
fractional  subdivisions  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  lines  of  said  reservation,  intf8ettie<iupon, 
as  now  and  heretofore  existing,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sale  herein  provided  unde?"preHjiiii2 
for  are  residing  on  such  fractions,  and  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  full  tion  or  home- 
benetit  of  such  laws  by  reas<m  that  the  lands  settled  uiM)n  were  made«>tead  lawHto 
fractional  by  the  boundary- line  of  said  reservation  crossinj^  su<h  subdi-  (^S^ons'tlf**!!!?!!^ 
vision,  shall  have  a  right,  at  any  time  after  advertisement  and  before  sale  cent  iandH,  to 
at  public  auction,  to  purchjusc,  at  their  appraised  value,  so  much  of  SJiid  luiv«  prior  right 
lamls  as  shall,  with  the  Iractional  lands  already  settled  u})on,  make  in  the  ^  P">"«*»*»®- 
aggregate  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  and  no  additional  residence  shall 
be  required  of  such  settler,  but  he  shall  take  and  subscril)e  the  oath  re- 
quired of  other  purchju^ers  at  the  time  of  purchase.     All  controversit« 
iHjtween  settlers  and  purcluusers  in  respect  to  settlement  and  the  right  of 
purchane  shall  be  heard  and  determined,  u{H)n  their  priorities  and  equi- 
ties, by  the  like  officers  and  in  the  siune  manner  as  like  contests  are  heard 
and  determined  under  exi>ting  pre-emi>tion  laws:  Piovidtdaho,  That  the.    proviso. 
State  of  Oregon  shall  be  entitled   to  sele(!t  Irom  the  ])ublic  lands  of  the    Sm to tif Oregon 
United  States  in  said  State  lands  in  lieu  of  the  sixteenth  and  thiitv  sixth  f,"L'*'«*l  JV7'^**V* 
se<tions  contained  in  said  Lmatilla  Keservation  as  now  set  apart  and  im-xcimntfc. 
istabli.shed:  Proridai  fnrlhn\  That  the  water  right  across  a  ]H)rtion  of  s;ud     P/rvi^u. 

ies«>rvation  Irom  the  to>\n  ol  IVndleton  grante«i  bv  the  Interior  Dei  ait-     ^^"i*'*"  /!»<^J** 

*.    f    1  A\  \  .         1        III  *   ■        ^\  I-*  ^Knuittii  July  17, 

ment  July  wvcnth,  eighteen  hundred  and  si-venty,  (m  the  ajiphcation  ol  1^70^  to  be  con- 

<i«M»rgp  A.  La  Dow,  Lot  Livermoie.  and   other  eiti/ens  ol   rindleton  Ibrtinuod. 

nianiihuttuiing,  iriigating  aii<l  T)ther  ]iui ptoses  beeoiilirnied  and  continued 

to  W.  S.  r.yers  and  Ctunpnny,  their  succesHUs:  J'mn'dul,  That   this  lut     Provino. 

shall  in  no  way  im)>air  «»r  alVtet  any  exlMing  ri;;ht  to  a  reas<»nabl«'  u*^*-  «»f 

the  wattr  of  saitl  stream  lor  ngrunltural   piirjxises.  iioi- shall  eonl-nn  or 

gnmt  any  right  to  use  the  watn  theirot  in  any  ipanner  nor  to  any  j'xtent 

Wyondor  dillerent  Irom  that  to  whiih  it  ha>  bevn  luictoloie  ap]nf>piiated. 

>K('.  '.).  That  the  lund.s  arising  from  the  sale  ol  said  re>ervati(ui  lands,     KuiidHtobede- 

aft«r  ]>asing  the  exjienses  of  suixrv,  iip].raiseinent,  and  .'•ale.  and  ivim- posited  ai  intcr- 

bursing  any  Indian  or   liulians   for    th<'    vnlue   of    any  i^'provt mrnts J^^|^^j^J'pi.J^^*j^*^y 

bi'longing  to  such   Indian  or  Indiitns,  and    the  e<juital»le  sh;irc  <il'  any 

Indian  to  the  funds  arising  from  the  saleofsuid  nservaiion  landsas  herein 

provided,  and  reimbursing  the  Unit«'d  States  for  improvements  made  by 
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the  Government  and  imder  the  provisions  herein,  shall  be  placed  in  tbe 

Treasury  of  the  Unitea  States  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians,  and  the  Hune 

shall  draw  such  rate  of  interest  as  is  now  or  may  be  hereafter  provided 

Twenty    p  e  r  by  law.     Twenty  per  centum  of  the  principal  of  said  funds  may  be  used, 

^r\^is^g^a^  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  in  assisting  said  Indians  to  establish 

tabiiahment   o  f  themselves  upon  their  several  allotmen  ts,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  directi 

^^nrv  V'  *f  ^^^^  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  residue  thereof  shall  be  devoted  to 

d^tr?ai  farm^^^^^^^^^^™®^^*^'^^  support  ofan  industrial  farm  and  school  for  the 

and  school.         training  and  education  of  the  children  of  said  Indians  in  the  aria  and 

metho<&  of  civilized  life,  and  the  increase  from  the  funds  thereafter  to  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  said  industrial  farm  and  school,  and  to  such 
other  beneficial  purposes  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
f'^^T^f^'       .    rior  may  be  for  the  best  interest  of  said  Indians:  Providedy  That  the  sidd 
pie  d^e^  t  h  e  m^  Indians  shall  pledge  themselves  to  compel  their  children,  male  and  female, 
•elves  that  chil-  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years,  to  attend  said  school, 
dren  shall    at-     sbc.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
Appropriation  ^^^  *^^  *^®  ^^^  ®^  thirty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
for  oarryinif  act  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
into  effect.  otherwise  appropriated,  which  said  sum  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treas- 

ury out  of  the  sales  of  said  lands;  and  ten  thousand  dollars  of  said  sam 
so  appropriated  shall  be  expended  toward  establishing  said  indostrial 
farm  and  school  herein  provided  for. 
Oonnentof  ma-     3^^*  ^-  That  before  this  act  shall  be  executed  in  any  part,  the  consent 
Jority  of  Indians  of  said  Indians  shall  be  obtained  to  the  disposition  of  their  lands  as  pro- 
to  be  obtained,    yided  herein,  which  consent  shall  be  expressed  in  writing  and  signed  by 

a  majority  of  the  male  adults  upon  said  reservation,  and  by  a  minority  of 

their  chiels  in  council  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  filed  with 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Secretary   of     ^^^-  ^-  '^bat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  power  to  make 

Interior  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 

rules,  determine  ^^t,  and  shall  have  power  to  determine  all  disputes  and  questions  aria- 

tween^lndians'i"}^  between  Indians  respecting  their  allotments,  and  shall  fix  the  oom- 

and  fix  conipen-  peusatiou  to  be  allowed  to  the  commissioners  provided  for  in  section  two. 

Sl«^ne«.  *'"''""     Approved,  March  3,  1885. 


March  3, 1885.    CHAP.  320— An  act  to  autliorire  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  the 

-  -  amounts  due  to  citizens  of  the  United  .States  for  supplies  furninhed  to  the  ftiouz 

[Vol.  23,  p.  344.]       or  D<ik«>ta  Indians  uf  Minnesota  Hut>se<iuoiit  to  June  Hrst,  eighteen  hundred  and 

sixty-one,  and  prior  to  the  tnas'Mcreof  Aut^ust,  cifphteeu  hundred  and  aizty-two. 

and  providinK  for  the  payment  thereof. 

Settlement   of     Be  it  enacted  by  (he  Senntr  and  House  of  Jlepresentativen  of  the  United  Siaten 

tmd"^"'^*"*^*''"^-^^*''*'*'*'^''*  "*  CoH(jre»8  anHembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be, 
Secretary  of  and  i.s  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and  determine  the 
InteriortoinvcH- amounts  due  licensed  traders,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  supplies 
tiicate  and  dacr- |-jjj,jjj^jj^.^^  j^  ^j^g  trourse  of  trade  and  busines.M,  to  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  In- 
licen.scd  Indian  diaus  of  Minnesota  subsequent  to  Jane  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
traders  u  nder  one,  and  prior  to  the  outbreak  and  massacre  by  said  Indians  in  August, 
Sunts^^or*  mfi^^  eiKhtecu  hundre<iund  sixty-two,  and  for  whic^hiLimages  were  not  awarded 
plicM  to  Sioux  by  the  (!ommi.ssiouers  appointed  under  the  acrt  entitled  *^An  act  for  the 
or  Dakota  In-  rt^lief  of  persons  for  danuiges  sustained  by  reason  of  depredations  apd  in- 
isS"* '"  ^***^**"**  juries  by  cert4iin  bands  of  Sioux  Imlians'',  approved  Fehmary  sixteenth, 
Kziension  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  for  the  roiison  that  said  act  limited  the 
9Mi  of  1863,  vol.  action  of  siiid  commissioners  to  claims  arising  from  depredations,  and  did 
12,  ch.  37, p. 652.    ^^^  authorize  them  to  act  upon  claims  arising  ujion  contract  or  npon  ae- 

couutii  for  supplies  furnished;  and  the  said  claims,  when  ascertained,  «*»^H 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  liereby  appro- 
priated. 
Appropriation.  SEC.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  l)e  necessary,  be,  and 
the  sitme  is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasaiy  not 
ffovito.  otherwise  appropriated:  /Voe^iVM,  Aoforrer,  That  said  sum  shall  be  charged 

to  the  uniNiid  annuities  stipulate<l  to.be  paid  to  the  said  Sioox  IndiaiM 
under  treaties,  but  abrogated  and  annulled  by  the  act  approved  Pebva* 
ary  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Approved,  March  3, 1885. 
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CHAP.  33S. — An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  officers  and  en-    March  3,  1886. 

listed  men  of  the  Army  for  loss  of  private  property  destroyed  in  the  military 

service  of  the  United  States.  [Vol.  23,  p.  32M).] 

Be  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  AcoountiiiK  of- 
of  America  in  Omgress  assembled^  That  the  proper  accoiintiDg  officers  of*ei8Sm8of  o^SrS 
the  Treasury  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  examine  and  men  in  mill- 
into,  ascertain,  and  determine  the  value  of  the  private  property  belonging  t«'y  aervice  for 
to  officers  and  enlistetl  men  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  geXoyed  **' 
which  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  military 
aervice,  under  the  following  circumstances:  « 

First.  When  such  loss  or  destruction  was  without  fault  or  negligence     When  loss  -or 
on  the  part  of  the  claimant.  t'uhout  fcliir" 

negligence. 

Second.  Where  the  private  property  so  lost  or  destroyed  was  shipped     When  shipped 

OD  board  an  unsea worthy  vessel  by  order  of  any  officer  authorized  to  give  !?12rj?Jf«K,?",Il!lr 
•         •  i'jb^'j  •  sea  iw  onny    vcs 

sach  order  or  direct  such  shipment.  sei. 

Third.  Where  it  appears  that  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  private  prop-     AVhen  lost  in 
erty  of  the  claimant  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  given  his  attention  JJuViUwfstateJ 
to  the  saving  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  was 
in  danger  at  the  same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances.     And  the 
amount  of  such  loss  so  ascertained  and  determined  shall  be  paid  out  of  Qf^jj^'^^Jg®  "* 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  shall  be  in 
full  for  all  such,  loss  or  damage:  Provided,  That  any. claim  which  shall  be     ProHaot. 
presented  and  acted  on  under  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  held  as  finally 
determined,  and  shall  never  thereafbsr  be  reopened  or  considered:  And 
provided  further.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  losses  sustained  in  time 
of  war  or  hostilities  with  Indians:  And  provided  further.  That  the  liability 
of  the  Government  under  this  act  shall  be  limited  to  such  articles  of  per- 
Fonal  property  as  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  discretion  shall  decide  to 
be  reasonable,  useful,  necessary,  and  proper  for  such  officer  or  soldier 
while  in  quarters,  engaged  in  the  public  service,  in  the  line  of  duty:  And 
protided  further,  That  all  claims  now  existing  shall  be  presented  within     Claims  to  be 
two  years  and  not  after  from  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  all  such  claims  PLa^°*®*^  ***  '^** 
hereafter  arising  be  presented  within  two  years  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
loss  or  destruction. 

Approved,  March  3r<^,  1885. 


CHAP.  837.— An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Indian    March  8,  1885. 
Reservations,  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes.         rv  i  %i      Xii  1 

Sale  of  Sae  and 
Be  it  enticted  by  the  Senate  and  Tlouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ^ox  and  Iowa 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  tionlTin^ebrafr 
of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and  male  adults  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  (of  the  Mis-  ka  and  Kansas, 
aouria)  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  expressed  in  open  Secretary  of  In- 
council  by  each  tribe,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  ind  s  e^ll^salS 
Authorized  to  cause  to  be  surveyed,  if  necessary,  and  sold  the  remainder  lands  with  con- 
of  the  reservations  of  the  Sac  androx  and  Iowa  Indians,  lying  in  the  States  *^"^  **/  ?'*H?"y 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  said  lands  shall  be  appraised,  in  tracts  of  ^^^  ^„^  male 
forty  acres  each,  by  three  competent  commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  be  adults. 
selected  by  the  Sale  and  Fox  and  Iowa  tribes  of  Indians  and  the  other  two  Appraisement 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Lci^'i?''^"     ^""^^ 

8kc.  2.  That  alter  the  survey  and  appraisement  of  said  lands  the  Secre-    Sales  to  be 
tary  of  the  Interior  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  ofler  the  same,  through  publio- 
through  the  United  States  public-land  office  at  Beatrice  or  Lincoln,  Ne-  ^*'^**  offices. 
braska,  at  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder.     In  cases  where  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  any  Indian  or  for  the  United  States  upon  such  pro?enien?  *™' 
lands,  such  improvements  shall  be  separately  appraised:  Provided,  That  arately  ^pra£l 
no  portion  of  such  land  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the  appraised  value  ed. 
thereof,  and  in  no  case  for  less  than  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and  to  none     pJJ^  not  less 
ezoept  such  as  purchase  the  same  for  actual  occupation  and  settlement,  than  $8  per  acre, 
and  who  have  made  and  subscribed  on  oath,  before  the  register  of  said  and  sales  only  to 
laod-offiee,  and  filed  the  same  with  said  officer  of  the  land-office  at  Bea-  i^^ftjth**"  *" 
triee  or  Lincoln  Nebraska,  that  it  is  his  good- faith  intention  to  settle  upon  ^^^ 
tfid  ooenpy  the  land  which  he  seeks  to  purchase,  and  improve  the  same 
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for  a  home;  and,  except  in  case  ot'the  death  of  the  purchaser,  anless 
party  shall  have  executed  his  declared  intention  by  making  iniprovementB 
and  l)ein>r  in  actual  occupation  of  said  land,  by  actual  resideuce  thereon, 
at  the  time  for  making  the  second  payment,  he  shall  forfeit  the  payment 
alrejuly  made,  and  the  land  shall  be  subject  to  resale  as  hereinafler  pro- 
Purchase  lliu-  vided.     I'^wih  purchaser  of  said  lands  at  such  sale  shall  be  entitled  to  pur- 
ited  to  160  acrc8,  j.|jj^^^,  ^P^.  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  no  more,  except  in  cases 
B^fr^tional  ex-  where  a  tract  contains  a  fractional  excess  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
<jesfl.  acres.     If  the  excess  is  less  than  forty  acres,  is  contiguous,  and  reBolto 

Irom  inability  in  the  survey  to  make  township  and  section  lines  conform 

to  the  boundary-lines  of  the  reservation,  and  no  other  objection  exists, 

PavmenU*  and  ^^^  purchase  of  such  excess  shall  be  allowed.     Such  purchaser  shall  pay 

interest.  one- fourth  of  the  purchase-price  at  the  time  said  land  is  bid  off,  one-foarUi 

in  one  year,  one-fourth  in  two  years,  and  one-fourth  in  three  years,  with 
interest  on  the  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  an- 
num; and  where  there  are  improvements  upon  the  lands  purchased  which 
shall  Cave  been  separately  appraised,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  the  appraised 
value  of  such  improvements  at  the  time  of  purchase,  in  addition  to  the 
Patents  when  amounts  hereinbefore  required  to  be  paid.     No  patents  shall  issue  tin- 
all  payments  arc  ^ii  .j^w  payments  shall  havti  been  made;  and  on  the  failure  of  any  parchaser 
^Forfeiture  on  ^^^  make  payment  as  re(|uired  by  this  act  he  shall  forfeit  the  lands  par- 
failure  to  pay.     chased,  and  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  sale,  at  the  apprised 

value  thereof,  or  shall  be  aj^ain  otlered  at  public  sjile,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  determine. 

Skc.  3.  That  if  any  member  of  said  Sac  and  Fox  or  Iowa  tribe  of  In- 
dians residinj5  at  the  date  of  the  passiige  of  this  act  upon  any  of  the 
lands  authorized  to  be  sold  by  the  secx)ud  section  of  this  act,  and  who 
Indian "*c h oos^  J^^**  inipr*>^'®"^^"ts  thereon,  shall  elect  to  remain  on  the  lands  oocapied 
i UK  to  remain,     by  him,  such  lands  .shall  be  withheld  from  sale  as  provided  for  herein; 

and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  a  certificate  to  issue  to  the 

person  so  elect  in  j^  as  follows:  If  he  be  the  head  of  a  family,  to  one  hon- 

dred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  if  a  sinjjle  man,  to  eighty  acres  of  land, 

the  laud  so  .sele(;t<.'d  to  include  his  improvement.s,  and  to  be  accepted  in 

full  siitisfaction  of  his  interest  in  and  to  the  siiid  reservation,  and  of  the 

I  Trust  certifl- moneys  or  fund  realized  from  the  sale  thereof.     The  certificate  provided 

catcp    fo  r    25  f^^j.  ])ertin  .shall  be  of  the  legal  etlect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States 

y^^""'  does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  certitied,  for  the  period  of  twenty-five 

years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benelit  of  the  allottee,  or  in  case  of 
his  dece^ise,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  said 
Patents  theni-uul  is  situated,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United 
to  iasue.  States  will  c(mvey  the  Siime  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs,  as 

Conveyances  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incam- 
or  contracts,  be- bran ce  whatsoever;  and  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands 
fore  2-M;t^"rs  ex-  ^y^^^^  allotted,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same,  before  the  expin- 
^'  tion  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  smth  conveyance  or  contract  shall  be 

Free  from  tax- absolutely  null  and  void;  and  such  lands  during  such  time  shall  not  be 
ation.  eic.  subject  to  tiixation,  alienation,  or  forced  sale  under  execution  or  other- 

wise. 
p  •  ds  >f In-  ^^'^'  '*■  '^^^'^^  ^^^^'  i)roce(?ds  of  the  siile  of  any  improvements  belonging 
dlans'  improve-  to  individual  Indians  shall  be  paid  to  tlie  Indians  to  whom  such  improve- 
ment paid  tonients  belonged.  The  proc«'eds  of  the  sale  of  any  improvements  hielong- 
***p"'  eds  of  "^^  ^"  ^^^^  I'nited  State-s  shall  be  dei>osited  in  the  Trejisury  of  the  Unitdi 
U  n  \tv  d  StiitoH  states  and  the  proc(*eds  of  the  s;ile  of  said  lands,  lirst  deducting  therefrom 
improvements  the  cost  of  the  survey,  appraist*ment,  and  sale,  and  the  expense  of  re- 
paid into  Treas-  moving  the  Indians  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
""^Proccctls  of  of  the  siiid  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Indians,  according  to  the  interest  of 
landM  deposited  sjiid  tribes  in  said  reservations,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, and 
"^  Tfor7mlianM^^^"^^  ^^^-^^^  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  which  in- 
with  interest.      couic  shall  be  annually  exp<»nded  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  under 

the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Secretary  of     Skc.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 

^"th**^\*^senrof  ^"^^'*'^"'*' ^-'^P*"^^**^*^  "^  **P*^"  council,  as  aforesaid,  secure  other  reseiration 
IndiAns*  secure  lands  upon  which  to  locate  siiid  Indians,  ciiuse  their  remeval  thereto,  and 
for  them  other  exi>e.nd  such  .sum  as  ma}'  \ye  neces.«»ary  for  their  comfort  and  advancement 
reservations.        ^^  civilization. 

Patents  for  res-     Sec.  6.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
ervation^^  ni  M.  authorized  to  cause  patents  to  be  issued  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  (of  the  Mii- 
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sonria)  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  said  Iowa  tribe  for  the  reservations  that 
may  be  selected  for  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  patent  authorized  by  the  prece<Hng  section  to  be  is-     Patents  for 
stied  to  said  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  tribes  of  Indians  shall  be  of  the  legal  [*J]^  to   b«  in 
effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  land 
therein  described  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benedt  of  said  Sac  and  Fox 
and  Iowa  tribes  of  Indians,  respectively. 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever  the  Indians  who  may  be  properly  residing  upon 

the  said  reservations  referred  to  in  the  last  preceding  sections  shall  desire 

allotments  of  lands  in  severalty,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause     Allotments  to 

allotments  to  be  miule  to  such  Indians  in  quantity  as  follows:  be  for— 

To  each  head  of  a  family,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  .   ,       ^     , 

A  head  of  a 

family,  160  acres. 

To  each  single  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  eighty  acres.         Si n^^le  person, 

over  21, 80  acres. 

To  each  minor,  forty  acres. 

Sec.  9.  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  the    certiSwa^'^Sr 
preceding  section  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  President  shall  allotments, 
caose  certificates  to  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which 
-certificates  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States 
does  and*  will  hold  the  fee  of  the  land  thus  allotted,  for  the  period  of    gani«  a-  -^o* 
twenty-five  years,  intrust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  Uon  3. 
whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  case  of  his  decease,  of 
his  heirs,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will 
convey  the  same  by  patent  to  the  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs,  in  fee,  dis- 
charged of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever; 
and  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set  apart  and  allotted 
as  herein  provided,  or  any  contract  made  touching  the  same,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance  or  contract  shall 
be  absolutely  null  anH  void. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  with  the  consent  of    Removal  of 
the  Indians  expressed  in  open  council,  as  provided  in  section  one,  cause  J,^^.*q"j,*  ^J^^U 
the  removal  of  that  portion  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  tribes  residing  for  them. 
upon  said  ^ac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Reservations,  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
to  the  reservation  or  reservations  that  may  be  secured  for  them,  and 
expend  such  sums  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  such  removal,  and 
for  the  comfort  and  advancement  in  civilization  of  said  Indians;  and  the 
snm  often  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise    Approprla- 
appropriated,  for  the  payment  of  such  expenses  and  for  the  expenses  of  *"***"• 
the  survey,  appraisement,  and  sale  of  said  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  lands; 
and  the  amount  so  expended  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States 
out  of  the  first  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  said  lands  by  said  tribes  respect- 
ively. 

Approved,  March  3,  1885. 


OHAP.341. — An  act  making  appropriationfl  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses   'March  3, 1875. 

of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  In-  - — 

dian  tribes,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,   [Vol.  23,  p.  362.] 
and  for  other  purposes. 

.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  (ingress  assembled^  That  the  following  suras  be,  and    ^^JJJ^j^jJ^f^PPi^ 
they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  oth- ending  June  30, 
erwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  payiufr  the  current  and  contingent  1886. 
expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with 
the  varions  Indian  tribes,  namely: 

CHOCTAWS. 

[Vol.  23,  p.  366.] 
For  this  amount,  due  the  Choctaw  Nation,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit    credit       of 
of  the  Choctaws  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  draw  amount    due 
interest  at  five  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  twenty-first  day  of  May,  Choctaws. 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  an  act  by 
the   Choctaw  legislature  to  adopt  the  Choctaw  freedmen   as   citizens. 
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being  tkree-foarths  of  the  balance  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
Vol.  14,  p.  769.  dollars  stipulated  to  be  piiid  and  to  draw  interest  under  the  third  and 
Vol.  14,  p.  780.  forty -sixth  articles  of  the  treaty  l>etween  the  United  States  and  the  Cboo- 
taws  and  Chickasaws  dated  April  twenty- eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  less  such  sums,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  capital 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  such  persons  of  African  descent  belonging  to 
said  nation  who  shall  elect  to  jemove  and  actually  remove  froor  the  said 
nation,  fifly-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  dollars;  in  all, 
eighty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-nine 
cents. 

Columbiasand  ^OLUMBIAS  AND  COLVILLES. 

Colvilles. 

^Captain  Bald-     rp^  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  Captain  F.  D. 

Baldwin  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  8ettlement  of  the  disputes  and  the 
negotiation  of  the  agreement  of  July  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  with  the  Columbias  and  Colvillcs,  four  hundred  and  fofty- 
four  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  to  be  immediately  available. 


CREEKS. 
[Vol.  23,  p.  867.]  #»«#»«♦ 

p  .    .         For  interest,  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  on  the  sum  of  forty-five 

ezcewTof  land  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars,  l>eing  an  additional  amonni 
ceded.  appropriated  for  cession  of  land  under  the  thiixl  article  of  their  treaty  dated 

Vol.  14,  p.  786.  June  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  by  act  approved  July 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  from  July  nineteenth,  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-six,  thedateof  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  July  nine- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  date  said  principal  was 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  eighteen  years,  forty-one  thousand  and 
Proviso.  four  dollars  and  ninety  cents:  Provided,  hoxofver.  That  no  part  of  the  above 

sum  shall  be  paid  unless  the  Creek  Nation  shall,  within  twelve  months, 
and  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  its  national  council  first  hAd  and  ob- 
tained, make  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  an  acceptance 
Ratiflcation  of  and  ratification  of  the  survey  made  and  approved  by  the  Department  nnder 
Bur\'eymade  iin- the  treaty  of  June  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  the 
der  treaty  1866.    additional  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  by  the  survey  shall  be  held 

by  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  June  fourteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  ten  thooaand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 
Cberokees.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  pay  to  the 

••OldSeuiere."*^^*^"'^^^®^  *^***  part  of  the  Cherokees  known  and  denominated  **01d 
Settlers  or  Western  Cherokees,"  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
and  eighty  cents,  together  with  five  per  cent,  interest  from  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  fiily-one,  it  being  the  amount  duo 
Payment  of  and  unpaid,  and  including  the  balance  now  in  the  Treasury  of  the  appro- 
^aUon^f^ifflo!  priation  of  eight  hnndred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
'  eighty  dollars  and  fifteen  cent^  made  to  them  by  act  of  Congress,  Septem- 
ber thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  filly. 


KANSAS. 
[Vol.  23,  p.  868.1  ««♦♦»«» 

p  da    f     "^^^  *^*  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 

■ale'^of^landfl  to  ^i^^'ted  to  apply  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  Kansas  Indian 
be  applied  to  lands,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  now  in  the  Treiisury,  and  such  as  shall  fkom 

***??*  d'^^b?*^**™®  ^  **™®  ^  '"  ^^®  Treasury  to  the  cre<lit  of  the  Kansas  tribe  of  In- 
n°on  "    ^     ^  '  dians,  to  the  payment  of  all  of  the  present  indebtedness  of  said  tribe,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  represented  by  the  certificates  issued  in  the  years  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty- two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
.       known  as  Kaw  or  Kansas  Indian  scrip;  said  payment  to  be  made  as  fol- 
^^Fayment;  now  j^,^.  jj^  shall,  ninety  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  apply  aixty- 
serip.**  seven  thousand  three  hnndred  and  eighty -six  dol  lars  and  eighty-nine  cents, 
being  the  net  proceeds  on  hand  March  .twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hondTed 
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and  eighty-four,  together  with  such  sum  as  may  have  accrued  since  said 
date,  in  pro  rata  payment,  principal  and  interest,  of  all  such  scrip  certifi- 
cates aforesaid  as  shall  he  tiled  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  or 
before  the  said  ninetieth  day  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  and  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  heshall  hesatisfied;  and  therealter  whenever  the  proceeds, 
after  the  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  sale  of  siiid  lands,  shall  equal 
the  sura  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  Secretiiry  of  the  Interior  shall  pay 
said  sum,  together  with  any  excess  thereof,  upon  such  certificates  as  afore- 
said as  shall  be  on  file  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  date  of 
such  payment  and  for  thirty  days  thereto  preceding,  and  shall  continue  so 
to  pay  until  the  indebtednass  of  said  tribe  represented  by  said  scrip  cer- 
tificates, with  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  fully  liquidated,  or  until  the 
entire  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  that  are  now  on  hand  or  that 
may  hereiilter  be  acquired  shall  be  exhausted:  Provided^  That  not  exceed-  Proviso, 
ing  five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  on  any  of  such  scrip. 


OMAHAS. 

* 


Omahas. 

»  »  «  [Vol.  23,  P.870.J 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appraise  and  sell,  in  accord-    For  sale  of 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  l^nda. 
of  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  seventh,  eighteen     Vol.  22,  p.  841. 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  that  portion  of  said  reservation  in  township 
twenty-four,  range  seven  east,  remaining  unallotted  on  the  first  day  of 
Jane,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  one  thousand  dollars;  said  sum 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  fund  received  from  the  sale  of  said  lands:  Pro-    ProvUo. 
tided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indians,  extend  the  time  of  payment  for  land  as  fixed    Time  of  pay- 
by  section  two  of  said  act  so  that  one-third  of  the  purchase  money  shall  mente  may  be 
become  due  and  payable  in  two  years  from  the  date  when  the  land  shall  ®*  ®"  ®  • 
be  or  has  been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  together  with  one  year's  inter- 
est on  the  amount  of  the  first  instalment,  to  be  paid  when  entry  is  made; 
and  the  second  instalment  of  one-third  shall  become  due  and  payable  in 
one  year,  and  the  remaining  one- third  in  two  years  from  date  of  first 
payment,  with  interest  as  provided  in  said  act;  and  in  case  of  default  in 
either  of  said  payments,  or  the  interest  thereon,  the  person  thus  default- 
ing for  a  period  of  sixty  days  shall  forfeit  absolutely  his  right  to  the  tract 
which  he  has  purchased,  and  any  paynient  or  payments  he  may  have  made: 
Provided  farther.  That  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  the  Secretary     Proviso. 
of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  appraised  and  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  under  such  regulations  and  upon  such  terms  as  to    Saleof  landfor 
payment  as  he  may  deem  to  be  m  >st  advantageous  to  the  said  Indians,  °^iH"»ite. 
that  part  or  parcel  of  said  reservation  described  as  follows:  All  that  por- 
tion of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty- 
eeven  and  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-six,  in 
township  twenty-five,  range  six  east,  lying  east  of  the  Sioux  City  and 
Nebraska  liailroad,  containing  about  fifty  acres,   more  or  less,  condi- 
tioned, however,  that  the  purchaser  thereof  shall  erect,  operate,  and 

maintain  a  flouring  mill  thereon. 

******* 

OSAGES. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay    ^t^^n"^!*' 
toGaptain  and  Company  the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  £^co.,^fo^^8uiH 
dollars  and  ten  cents,  amount  due  for  supplies  furnished  Osage  Indians  in  plies  furnished^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
ont  of  the  fund  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
entitled  '  *  Interest  on  Osage  fund. ' ' 

OTOES  AND  MISSOUBIAS. 


*******  [Vol.  23,  p.  871.1 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  exteo-    otoesand  Mia- 
«lon  of  time  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  under  the  sale  made  eourlaa. 
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Time  for  pay-  under  an  act  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  remaiiider  of 
purchaSTd  may  *^®  reservation  of  the  Confederate  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribes  of  Indians, 
be  extended.       in  the  Stiites  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes, "  as  he  maj 
Proviso.  deem  advantageous  to  said  Indians  and  settlers:  Provided,  That  the  in- 

terest shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  as  now  provided  by  said  act;  bat  the  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  said  purchase  money  shall  not  be  extended 
more  than  two  years  from  the  time  the  said  purchase  money  became  dne 
according  to  the  original  terms  of  sale  under  said  act. 


POTTAWATOMIES. 
[Vol.  23,  p.  372.]  It  *  *  *  *  *  « 

Claim  of  cer-  That  the  claim  of  certain  individual  members  of  the  Pottawatomie  Na- 
tal n  individual  tion  of  Indians,  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  for  depredations  com- 
fen-ed^tV Court  ™^^*^^  ^y  others  upon  their  stock,  timber  or  other  property  reported  to 
of  ClaimH,  Congress  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  August  seventh,  eighteen 

Vol.  15,  p.  5.33.  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  referred  to  the  Conrt 
of  Claims  for  adjudication.  And  said  c(mrt  shall  in  determining  said 
cause  jisctertain  tlie  amounts  due  and  to  whom  due  by  reason  of  actual 
damage  sustained  and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  without  delay  as  herein- 
before provided. 

[Vol.  23,  p.  370.1 
Indian    depre- 
dations. INDIA X    DKPREDATIOX   CLAIMS. 

Secretary  of  For  the  in ve.stigatiou  of  certain  Indian  depredation  claims,  ten  thou- 
list^of  *1/^l™**^s° '^^"^^  dollars;  and  in  expending  said  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
investiffrtte  ji  n  ri  ^^'ill  wiuse  a  comphjte  list  of  all  claiuLs  heretofore  tiled  in  the  Interior 
report  to  Con-  Department  and  which  have  been  approved  in  whole  or  in  part  and  now 
'''®^-  remain  unpaid,  and  also  all  such  (claims  as  are  pending  but  not  yet  exam- 

ined, on  behalf  of  citizens  of  the  LTnited  States  on  account  of  depreda- 
tions committed,  chargeable  against  any  tribe  of  Indians  by  reason  of  any 
tnuity  between  such  tribe  and  the  I'uited  States,  including  the  name  and 
address  of  the  claimants,  the  date  of  the  alleged  depredations,  by  what 
tribe  committed,  the  date  of  examination  and  approval,  with  a  reference 
to  the  date  and  clause  of  the  treaty  creating  the  obligation  for  payment, 
to  be  made  and  presented  to  Congress  ai.  its  next  regular  session;  and  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  empowered,  before  making  such  report,  to 
cause  such  additional  investigation  to  be  made  and  such  Airther  testi- 
mony to  b(;  taken  as  he;  may  deem  necessiiry  t«>  enable  him  to  determine 
the  kind  and  value  of  all  pr<>]>erty  damaged  or  destroyed  by  reason  of  the 
depredations  aforesiiid,  and  h\  what  tribe  siu!h  depredations  were  com- 
mitted; and  his  report  shall  include  his  determiuation  upon  each  claim, 
together  with  the  names  and  re,sidenees  of  witnesses  and  the  testimony 
of  ea<ih,  and  also  what  funds  are  now  existing  or  to  be  derived  by  reason 
of  treaty  or  other  obligation  out  of  which  the  same  should  be  paid. 

-X-  -Jr  *  ^^  -'<-  *  # 

MISCKLLANKors. 

[Vol.23,|..37«.]  *  *  ■-•■  *  * 

of^Nez^IVTcA'n!      *'^^  support  and  civilization  of  Joseph's  band  of  \ez  Perce  Indians, 
dians.  eighteen  tliousiind  dollars;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 

ized to  expend  of  this  anjonnt  a  sutlicient  sum.  which  is  hereby  made 
Removal   of  inimediately  available  t\)r  the  ])urpose.  lor  tin;  removal  of  the  Nez  Pen» 
NezPercoH.         Indians  now  in  the  ln<lian  Territory  to  some  other  lo(!ation.  if  he  deem* 

it  proper  so  to  do. 
[Vol.  23,  p.  380.]  *  ^r         "  X  X  ■■■<  '    <-  * 

Services    and     xhat  the  sum  of  four  thousjind  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
expenses  or  for-  .  .    .  •     .        .  •   x    i         ^     *•  • 

mer  delegates  of  necessary,  be  and  th*;  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  ot  any  money  m 

Eastern  band  <»f  the  Tre^isury  to  the  credit  of  the  Kastern  band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  for 

CherokeoH  while  ^|j^,  P^^^P'*"^^' ^^  paying  the  serviires  and  expenses  of  former  delegates  of 

and  debts o*?  the ^'^i'l  Eastern  bind  of  Cherokees  who  have  visited  tlie  city  of  Washington 

band.  on  business  of  the  band,  and  to  pay  debts  of  the  b.uul:   Provffled^  That 

Froviao.  jj^  portion  of  said  appropriation  shall  be  paid  lor  the  debts  of  said  band. 
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expenses  of  delegates,  until  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  approved  the  same. 

That  jurisdiction-  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  Co  u  r  t  of 
and  determine  4iny  claim  which  may  be  set  up  by  Belva  A.  Lock  wood  *^'*!i°*  j  ^Jj  **  ^i*  "^ 
against  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  for  alleged  professional  claim  of  Belva 
services  rendered  to  said  Eastern  Baud.  A.  Lock  wood 


• 


* 


against    said 


trilje. 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  erect  buildings  for  a  school   [Vol.  23,  p.  382.J 

for  the  Indians  near  Grand  Junction.  Colorado,  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  g^h '^l  bu\hr    ^^ 
to  be  p:iid  fn)m  any  money  due  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians;  i^ear     Gra'rfd 
and  in  addition  thereto  he  Ls  authorized  to  use  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  Junction,  Colo, 
dollars  out  of  any  money  available  for  that  purpose  heretofore  appropri- 
ated: Provided,  That  before  such  school  shall  be  estal>lished  there  shall    proviso 
be  donated  to  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  said  school  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  together  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
water  for  the  cultivation  thereof,  on  which  land  the  said  sclrool  buildings 
shall  be  erected;  to  be  immediately  available. 

*  *  ^"  *  *  *  *  [Vol.  23,  p.  .384.] 

Sec.  8.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  open  negotiations  President  to 
with  the  Creeks,  Seminolcs,  anil  Chcrokecs  for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  {jrfek^  *^Se^i- 
settlement  under  the  homestead  laws  the  uuassigued  lands  in  said  Indian  noles,  and  Cher- 
Territory  ceded  by  them  respectively  to  the  United  SUites  by  the  several  okees  for  pur- 
treaties  of  August  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  M^irch  }^Q'*'®^,^j^j*jy,^j'g"j^ 
twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -six,  and  July  nineteenth,  eight- certain  lands  in 
een  hundred  and  sixty-six;  and  for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  five  thou- I'^^it^"  Terri- 
aand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and  the  same  %*^^i*  n  p  g99. 
is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treiisury  not  otherwise  Vol.  14,  p.  TJW 
appropriated;  his'action  hereunder  to  be  reported  to  Congress.  and  799. 

Sec.  9.  That  immediately  upon  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of    T'?''^r^n>o?t    to 
this    act  all   Indians,  committing    against    the    person  or  property   ofconf?ress. 
another  Indian  or  other  person  any  of  the  following  crimes,  namely,     Indians    ooiii- 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  a.ssault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burglary,  ™fu^eL^to  nTsuV^ 
and  larceny  within  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either  within  ject  to  laws  re- 
or  without  an  Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  •»^^ting    to    such 
such  Territory  relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  ^'''"°*^®* 
aame  courts  and  in  the  same  manner  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  as  are  all  other  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  said 
crimes,  respectively;  and  the  siiid  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in     Courts    given 

all  such  cases:  and  all  such  Indians  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  J^f'^^^'^^Vp"  *" 

all  sucQ  cases 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other  person  within 

the  boundaries  of  any  Stiite  of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits 

of  any  Indian  reservation,  shall  l)e  subject  to  the  same  laws,  tried  in  the 

same  courts  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties 

as  are  all  other  persons  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  within  the 

exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Approved  March  3d,  1885. 


CHAP.  3i.3.— An  at-t  making  appropriations  tor  the  U'gishitivc,  executive,  and  judi-     March  3, 1885. 
cial  expenses  of  the  Governnient  for  the  rtscal  your  ending  June  thirtieth,  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  for  other  purposes.  [Vol.  23,  p.  ."JSS.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  U'gislatlve, 
same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  oth-  extnutive,  an  d 
erwise  appropriated,  in  full  compeasation  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  ^^^^  •'JJ.fj^t'f'o  ,^''s*^/y  ^ 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  for  the  objects  y""r  ending 
hereinafter  expressed,  namely:  .'lune  .3(),  1886. 

♦  *  *  *  «  *  *  [V0I.2.J,  p.417.] 

That  a  committee  consisting  of  five  members  elect  to  the  House  of  Rep-  Committee  ap- 
resentatives  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  pointed  to  inves- 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-eiglith  Congress  shall  prior  }ifj:^*J,Va^pi!ropri- 
to  the  first  Monday  of  December  next  inquire  into  and  investigate  the  jitj"^^,,^  for*  indi- 
expenditure  of  appropriations  for  Indians,  under  treaty,  for  their  support,  an»,  ote. 
for  their  education,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  any  changes  should  be 
made  in  said  appropriations  or  their  expenditure.  Said  committee  shall  also 


miitee 
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inqaire  into  the  expenditure  of  pnblic  money  for  the  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  ad-ninistratioii  of  thd  Iaws  applicable  to  s.iid  pirk,  whether  anj 
chanu:e  shoaUl  be  m:\  le  in  said  law^.s  or  the  boundary  of  the  Park  and  what 
stepiif  any  can  be  takv3n  to  m  ikti  of  practical  binelit  and  utility  that  por- 
K?^®' **' *^°™' ^^*^"  ®^  ^^®  public  d)inain.  That  siid  co  nnaittie  shill  have  power  to 
appoint  sub-coinmitte-js,  and  visit  the  places  where  appropriatioQi  men- 
tioned herein  are  expanded,  and  in  doing  so  they  are  authorized  to  dNe 
government  conveyances  and  meiU'iof  transportation.  Said  committee 
or  any  sub-committ'ie  thereof  shall  hive  po.ver  to  send  for  pdr^ons  and 
paperi  and  to  appoint  a  clerk,  an  i  the  omtnittee  may  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  to  the  Forty-ninlh- Congress.  A  sum  sufHcient  to  pay  expenses 
of  said  committee  hereby  authorised,  and  of  witnesses  th.it  may  be  sain« 
moned  before  it,  is  hereby  apprjpri  ite  I  out  of  any  m  m-iy  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  which  shall  be  immediately  available 
and  payable  on  the  draft  of  the  chairium  of  said  committee  in  sums  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  at  any  one  time. 

Approved  March  3d,  1885. 


M»roh  8,  1885.    OH  \.P.  353.^ \n  act  m  kking  aporopriatioti'v  ti  supply  delolenoiei  in  tae  approprl- 

atiuiii  for  the  H.scal  year  eadin^  June  thirlieth,  eiflrhteen  hundred  and  eiffhtjr- 


(Vol.  23,  p.  446.  ]       Ave.  aud  for  prior  yeara,  aud  for  other  purpose;!. 

Deflolency  ap-  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  l&atm 
y^ar^endl^ni''/  America  in  Cmjress  assenhled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the 
June  30,  i8S5.and  s^nie  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
for  prior  yeara.  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply  deflcieocies  in  the  appropriatioos  for 

the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  for  ^ther  objecti 
hereinafter  stated,  namely: 

«  *  «  »  «  »  # 

(Vol. 23,  p.  463.]  TNDfAN   AFFAIRS. 

Payment  to  c.      Por  this  amount  to  pay  claims  for  material  furnished  and  labor  por- 
W^B*"e  ra  a  n    formed  on  irrigating;  ditch  and  flume  at  the  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona, 
James    Thomp^  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- two^ 
•on.  and  Albert  being  a  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hnn- 
Baughman.         ^^.^  ^^^  eighty-two,  and  prior  yeiirs,  namely:  To  C.  P.  Schneider,  bal- 
ance due,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fitty-nine  dollars  and  seventy- 
six  cents;  to  M.  W.  Breman,  balance  due,  one  thousand  and  nineteen  dol- 
lars and  forty-four  cents;   to  James  Thompson  and  Albert  Baughman, 
balance  due,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  and  ninety-fonr 
cent^;    in  all,  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollarB  and 
fourteen  cents. 
Creek  Nation.     To  reimburse  the  Creek  Nation  for  liabilities  incurred  in  defraying  the 
Re  i  m  b  u  r  ne-  expenses  of  its  delegation  while  engaged  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  eighi- 
ment  to.  ^j^  hundred  and  sixty-six,  so  much  of  their  funds  erroneously  used  to  pay 

expenses  of  taking  a  census  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars,  if 
hereby  reappropriated  from  the  amount  of  one  thous  ind  nine  handrad 
and  forty-four  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents  of  the  appropriation  provided 
for  taking  said  census  carried  to  the  surplus  fund. 
Adju!«tment  of     To  eual)le  the  accounting  officers  to  adjust  certain  appropriations  on  the 
Dr^ia!?io  ns*  o^  books  of  the  Department,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dol- 
books  of  the  De- lars  and  seventy-seven  cents  is  hereby  reappropriated,  six  hundred  and 
partment.  twenty  eight  dollars  and  seventy  seven  cents  thereof  to  be  carried  to  the 

I  ^^*^j^*J'j^*Jj' credit  of  the  appropriation,  "  Fulfilling  treaties  with  Greeks,  proceeds  of 
Affent.  lands,"  and  one  hundred  dollars  to  '^Payment  to  certain  Creek  Indians 

for  individual  reserves  sold,  and  so  forth,"  being  amounts  found  due  these 

appropriations  in  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  \V.  H.  Garrett,  late 

Indian  agent. 

P?ym  e  n  t  ui     The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pMj 

helraof.  to  the  heirs  of  certain  Osage  Indians  killed  while  on  a  hunt  on  Medicine 

1877,  vol.  19,  oh.  Ix>dge  Creek,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  the  balance  on  hand 

101,  p.  892.  ^f  ^Yie  gam  of  five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  act  appproved  Maioh 
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third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  ^'  to  reimburse  the  Osages  for 
losses  sustained,  and  in  accordance  with  pledges  by  their  agent,"  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  dfty-oue  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
which  is  hereby  reappropriated  for  this  purpose. 

For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  .«i^^'„^?'*^'®^' 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-  payment  t  o 
two,  for  appraisement  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  Omaha  Indians  Daniel  Duggran, 
in  Nebraska,  being  amounts  due  for  services  renciered  by  Daniel  Daggan,  Hrnry  Fonta- 
Henry  Fontanelle,  and  estate  of  John  B.  Detweiler,  commissioners  for  ap-  "f  john  B^*Det- 
praisement,  said  sum  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  out  of  the  weiler. 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars 
and  sixty-three  cents. 

Approved  March  3,  1885. 


OHAP.  360. — An  act  making;  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov-     March  3, 1888w 
eminent  for  the  fiscal  year  endingf  June  thirtieth,  eiifhteen  liundred  and  eighty- 


six  ,  and  for  other  purposes.  [Vol.  23,  p.  478.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  Slates    Appropria- 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  *^*j*"*  ^**'"  *""***^y 
same  are  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed  for  the  for^year^ending 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred    and    eighty -six,  June  30, 18S6. 
namely :  [Vol.  23,  p.  494.] 

«  •  *  *  «  *  «  • 

INDIAN   AFFAIB8.  [Vol.  23,  p.  498.] 

To  reimburse  W.  C.  Oburn  for  cattle  taken  from  him  in  the  Indian  Ter-  W.C.Oburn,r6- 
ritory  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  as  shown  by  the  letter  of  *°**'"'"*®™®°^  ^• 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ( Kouse  Executive  Document  Number  One 
Hundred  and  Ninety-seven),  transmitting  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  AffUirs  recommending  payment  therefor,  forty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents;  the  same  to  be  paid 
oat  of  the  annuities  or  other  mouey.s  due  or  to  become  due  the  said  Chey- 
cone  and  Arapaho  Indians,  as  stipulated  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
with  said  Indians  concluded  October  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
■ixty-seven. 

#*»*♦«*  [Vol.  23,  p.  510.] 

For  punishing  violations  of  the  intercourse  acts  and  frauds:  For  detect-     Violation  of 
ing  and  punishing  violations  of  the  intercourse  acts  of  Congress,  and  frauds  ft*JJ,t'^fJ^"i7S  corn- 
committed  in  the  Indian  service,  the  same  to  be  expended  by  the  Attor-  mitted  in  the  In- 
ney-Gcneral  in  allowing  such  fees  and  compensation  to  witnesses.  Jurors,  d^^n  service, 
marshals  and  deputies  and  agents  and  in  collecting  evidence,  and  in  de- 
fraying such  other  expanses  as  m ly  be  necessary  for  this  parpose,  five 
thoosand  dollars. 

Approved,  Marchj3,  1885. 


CHAP.  399.-^An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  settlers  on  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Res-     Bfarch  8, 1885. 

ervation  in  Nevada. 


[Vol.  23,  p.  877.] 

B*'  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,     j^^j  Harris 
aod  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas-  William  Harris! 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  to  the  settlers  on  the  Duck  Valley  ^®  "  '^^y)*» 
iBdiao  Reservation,  in  Nevada,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  ^'paylienuo^for 
dolLirs,  as  follows,  namely:  To  Levi  Harris,  three  thousand  five  hundred  improvements, 
dollars;  to  William  Harris,  two  hundred  dollars;  to  Henry  Boyle,  one    Appropriation. 
tfiou-(:ind  five  hundred  dollars;  and  to  J.  H.  Babb,  two  hundred  dollars, 
ID  full  for  their  improvements  on  said  reservation. 

Approved,  liarch  3,  1885. 
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AGREEMENTS. 

June  29, 1883.     Memorandum  of  an  aRreement  between  P.  II.  Morg^an,  Envoy  Elztraordinary  and 

'  ~~~~ Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  Jo86  Pernandex,  Oficial  Mayor 

[Vol.23, p. 734.]       of  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  for  the  prolongation  of  ag^ree- 

ment  sifjTucd  at  Washinju^ton  July  29, 1882.    Signed  and  exchanged  at  the  city  of 
Mexico  June  29, 1883. 

Contracting  Memorandum  of  an  agreement  entered  into  in  behalf  of  their  respectiTe 
parties.  Governments,  by  Philip  II.  Morgan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Jo86  Fernandez, 
Oficial  Mayor  of  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  and  in 
charge  thereof,  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween their  respective  Governments  by  Frederick  T.  Frelinghaysen, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the -United  States  of  America,  and  Matias  Romero, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  at  Washington,  on  the  twenty- ninth  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty -two,  and  the  Protocol  thereto  attached,  signed  by  the  same  parties 
in  their  afort^aid  respective  capacities,  of  the  twenty-tirst  September, 
Scope  of  agree-  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  which  provides  for  the  reciprocal 
™®"  •  crossing,  in  the  unpopulated  or  desert  parts  of  the  internationalboond- 

ary  line,  by  the  regular  federal  troops  of  the  respective  Governments,  in 
pursuit  of  .savage  hostile  Indians. 

ONLY   ARTIC:LE, 

rl^ifr^f'^nireuit  ^^  ^  agreed,  that  the  Agreement  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
or  Indians  con- o^  America,  therein  represented  l)y  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  their  Sec- 
tinuedone  year,  retary  of  State,  and  the  Mexiciiu  Republic,  therein  represented  by  Matias 

Romero,  their  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  twenty-uint  h  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
and  the  Protocol  thereto,  .signed  by  the  same  parties  as  alxove  named  and 
in  their  respective  capacities  as  aforesaid,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  which  provides  for  the  recipro- 
cal cros.sing,  in  the  unpopulated  or  desert  parts  of  the  international  bound- 
ary line,  by  the  regular  iederal  troops  of  the  respective  Governments,  in 
pursuit  of  savage  hostile  Indians,  which  siiid  agreement,  as  well  as  the 
Protocol  thereto,  expires  on  the  eightt^enth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  prorogued,  in  all  of  its 
parts,  conditions,  and  stipulations,  for  one  year  from  the  eighteenth  of 
Augu.st,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three:  That  is  to  say,  until  the 
eigliteenth  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

In  faith  of  which  we  have  interchangciibly  signed  this  Memorandum,  at 
the  city  of  Mexico  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty- three. 

P.  H.  MORGAN.  [seal.] 

JOSE  FEUXAXDEZ.     [SEAL.] 

October  31,  1884.  Protocol  of  an  ajfroeinont  between  tl»e  United  Slates  and  Mexico.     Renewing  atipu* 
—      -        -  lation  in  former  ujjreeinenlH.     Hi^ned   and  excliang^ed  at  the  city  of  Moxioo 

[Vol.  23,  p.  806.]       October  31,  1884. 

Contract  injff  Protocol  of  a  convention  celebrated  in  tlie  name  of  their  respective  Oov- 
partics.  ernnients  by  Mr.  ilarryll.  Morgan,  Charge  d'Atf.iiro.SfifZ  i/t^enm  of  the 

United  States  of  America  and  Senor  Josu  Fernandez,  Under  Secretary 
in  charge  of  the  DepartmiMit  for  FortMgu  Alfairs  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico,  for  the  renewal  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Frederick 
T.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Matias  Romero,  Envoy  ExtraortUnary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  eaoh  one  in  representation  of  their 
respective  Governments,  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  July,  oneth  )us;uid  eight  hundreil  and  eighty-two,  and  the  Vro- 
tocol  thereto  attach(?(l,  signed  by  the  same  parties  in  their  aforesaid  capac- 
ities, of  the  twenty-tlrst  of  Septembi;r,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  which  provides  for  the  recipro<'al  passage  in  the  unpopu- 
lated or  desert  parts  of  the  international  boundary  line  by  the  regular 
federal  troops  of  the  respective  Governments  in  pursuit  of  savage  hoe- 
tile  Indians. 
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In  the  city  of  Mexico,  being  present  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Don  Jos6  Fernandez,  Under  Secretary 
in  charge  of  the  said  Department,  and  Mr.  Harry  H.  Morgan,  ChargS 
d*  Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Unitetl  States  of  America,  the  first  manifests 
that  the  Executive  of  the  United  Statesof  Mexico  having  been  authorized 
by  the  Chamber  of  Senators  of  the  Congress  of  the  Union,  under  date  of 
the  ninth  instant,  to  renew  the  convention  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  concerning  the  reciprocal 
passage  of  regular  federal  troops  across  the  frontier  in  pursuit  of  hostile 
Indians  he  wiis  prepared  to  sign  the  following  agreement  and  both  con- 
tracting parties  being  satisfied  of  the  full  authorizition  granted  to  each 
to  treat  upon  the  subject,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  Governments, 
agreed  upon  the  following: 

ONLY   ARTICLE. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Convention  entered  into  in  the  city  of  Washington 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  therein,  reprCvSented  by  Frederick  T. 
Prelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  same,  and  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  therein  represented  by  Matias  Romero,  their  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  which  provides  for  the  recip- 
rocal passage,  in  the  unpopulated  or  desert  parts  of  the  international  bound- 
ary line,  by  the  regular  federal  troops  of  the  respective  Governments,  in 
pursuit  of  savage  hostile  Indians,  is  hereby  renewed  in  all  of  its  parts, 
conditions,  and  stipulations,  except  in  regard  to  the  time  for  wliich  the 
said  agreement  will  remain  in  force,  the  time  of  whicli  has  been  reduced 
one  year  counting  from  the  thirty-first  of  October  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four;  that  is  until  the  thirty-lirst  of  October  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-live. 

In  faith  of  which  we  have  signed  and  exchanged  reciprocally  this  Pro- 
tocol at  the  city  of  Mexico,  to-day,  the  thirty-tirst  of  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty- four. 

[seal.]  H.  H.  MORGAN. 

[seal.]  -JOSE  FERNANDEZ. 

PROCLAMATIONS. 


No.  12. 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  OF   AMKRICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 


March  13,1885. 
[Vol.  2.3,  p.  813.] 


Whereas,  it  is  alleged  that  certain  individuals,  associations  of  persons    J/<^»^pl^Ie. 

,  '..  •     j.\  i.1       •      1  •  f         J.'  /•  5i-     >L  Certain  i)er- 

ana  corporations  are  m  the  unauthorized  possessionof  portions  of  the  ter-  sons  and  associ- 

ritory  known  as  the  Oklahoma  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory,  which  ations  allefired  to 

are  d&^ignated,  described,  and  recognized  by  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  ^^^^\^  ""*"^*\^*^i 

United  States  and  by  the  Executive  authority  thereof  as  Indian  lands;     of,  or  preparinj? 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  alleged  that  certain  other  persons  or  associ-  to  make  forcible 
:itions  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  have  J^j"!/"^*^  ^"^^^^"^'['J'^^ 
began  and  set  on  foot  preparations  for  an  organized  and  forcible  entry  and  Oklahoma  lands; 
Msttiement  upon  the  aforesaid  lands,  and  are  now  threiitening  such  entry 
and  occupation;  *    ^  .u     . 

And  whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the  removal  ofof  the  U.  S.  pro- 
all  persons  residing  or  being  found  upon  such  Indian  lauds  and  territoryvidingfortiiere- 
without  permission  expressly  and  legally  obtained  of  the  Interior  Depart- •"*^^''^'^*^P®['*""* 

nicnt;  permission      on 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  interests,  aslndian  lands: 

well  as  the  interests  of  the  Indian  Nations  and  Tribes,  and  to  the  end  that 

no  person  or  persons  may  be  induced  to  enter  upon  said  territory  where 

they  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  without  the  permission  of  the  authority   Such  persomi 

aforesaid,  I,  Grover  Clevel:tnd,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby^V  **''".?,  ^  that 

1     J  .  .      11         ,  '     i.\  i.'      thcv  will  not  be 

w.km  and  admonish  all  and  every  person  or  persons  now  in  the  oeuup.itionp^,rinitted  to  en- 

of  such  lands,  and  all  such  person  or  persons  as  are  intendin;^,  preparing, ter  or  remain  on 

or  threatening  to  enter  and  settle  upon  the  siime,  that  they  will  neither^*^  lands. 

be  permitted  to  enter  upon  s:ud  territory,  nor,  if  already  there,  to  remain 
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thereon,  and  thit  in  case  a  dae  regard  for  and  volnntary  obedience  to  the 

If  admonition  laws  and  treaties  of  tha  Unite!  States,  an:l  it'  this  ivdinonitioa  and  wara- 

"?J  *"^<^^®"^  ing  be  not  .suffijient  to  effjct  ths  purposes  anl  intentions  of  the  Govem- 

vrlll  be^invokcd  "^ent  as  herein  declared,  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  will  be 

to  abate  posses-  invoked  to  abate  all  such  ananthorized  possession,  to  prevent  such  threat- 

sion  and  prevent  etied  entry  and  occapation,  and  to  remove  all  such  intruders  from  thesaid 
or  remove  intru.jjj^.^^j^^^^3 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Wastun.;ton,  this  thirteenth  day  of  M»rch,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ei<^hty-dve,  aa;l  of  the  Indepeadeace  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  ninth. 

[8EAL.J  GKOVEIi  CLEVELAND. 

By  the  President: 

T.  F.  Bayabd, 

Secretary  of  State, 


No.  14. 


Proclamation  by  the  President  relative  to  Crow  Creek  and  Old  Win- 
nebago Reserve  in  Dakota.     See  page  LI  of  this  report. 


TRUST   FUNDS   AND    TbIuST   LANDS. 


TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

Ths  follow'tag  st3t«meiit<i  shoir  the  traa'tictioQa  in  the  Indiim  trust  faads  and  trtut 
lands  daring  the  yc-ir  ending  October  31,  IS^.i. 

SluleiQents  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  shnw  in  detail  the  various  atocka,  funds  iatho 
Treasury  tij  the  credit  of  viirious  tribes,  and  collections  of  interesL  A  statement  is 
also  given  showini^  the  condition  of  nomiaal  SUite  stoclcs  enumerated  ia  Table  C,  with 
certain  correspandence  relative  thereto. 

A  con-talidtted  Bt;tteia3nt  is  j^Jveoof  all  interest  collected,  and  a  statement  of  interest 
appropriated  by  Congress  on  non-pacing  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1885. 

A  statement  also  will  he  fonnd  shovriug  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of  moneys 
derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  snfBcientty  in  detail  to  enable  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

A. — Lot  of  nnme*  o/  Indian  tribet  for  tchom  i<ock  is  bdd  ia  trust  bg  the  Seeretars  of  One  In- 
terior ( Treasurer  of  the  SJaitcd  Sl'ilea  ciuUndiait),  thoicing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit 
of  each  tribe,  the  annunl  interest,  the  date  of  treaty  or  law  under  vkich  the  investmeai  UMU 
m/ule,  and  the  amount  of  ahstraeled  bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no  apjiropriatian, 
wuj  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


."'" 

irge. 

75,854  as 

M,  223  86 
347,018  83) 

a.oooco 

5S.O00CO 

ao,7<»<w 

19,000  00 

Au^n^Un. 

A  mount  of 
bond*. 

Dtb.  M.  83S 
Dei'!  3a.  fSi 

u«!. «,  tias 

Zili  i 

J..oea).  Kin 
Mny  24.  831 

Xn.y  17,  bU 

Vol.|P»B.. 

lis 

inlEMBt. 

Cb*rokeetu>tlanBirund..„ 
Cherokee  nrph&n  fund... 

$31,378  31 

4,02120 
1,333  40 
20,821  01 

27.000  00 
11,887  03 
3.820  00 
4,80100 

mooooo 

15,000  00 

(1,080  00 
900  00 

)  ; 

T 

■4.™ 

ACS 

1048 

urn 

*                         '( 

•J.OOODO 

1.800,018  saj 

107.  MI  01 

84  000  00  1    4_MlaO 

1 

___ 



raprlB(edanall/)OOab»ln>c>edb< 

eiLiBd  by  the  redemption  of  li 

iited  Slate-.,  unde'r'thii  til'i'rdaVi 
M,d»t«dJuly3I 


Total  Octobw  Jl,  188S. 
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SECURITIES   HELD   FOR   INVESTED   TRIBAL   FUNDS. 


SECURITIES  HELD  FOR  INVESTED  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

B. — Statement  of  stock  acccount,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities  in  which  ike  funds  of  eaek 
tribe  are  invested  and  rww  on  handy  the  annual  interest  on  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  o^ 
gtracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress. 


Stocks. 


Original 
amount. 


Amount  of 

I  abstracted  j 

'  bonds  not  | 

]  provided  . 

for  by      i 

Congrress. ; 


Amount  on  ,  Annwd 
hand.       i  inteveii. 


CHBBOKBB  NATIONAL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Missouri 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia..; 

IJnited  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division 


7  '  $13,000  00   . 
0       11,  OCX)  00    . 
6       50. 000  00 
6       41,U(K)  UO 

6  118.  (KM)  (K)    . 
0         5, 000  (JO 

n  125,000  00    . 
6       90,000  00  j. 

6  I5G.638  56| 


$50. 000  00    . 
13.000  00  I 

*  5, bob  bo' , 


$13,000  00 
11,000  00 


1910  00 
600  00 


28,000  00   1,680  00 
118,000  00  j  7.080  00 

'ii5*bo6'6o';**6"aMob 

90,000  00       5,400  00 
156,638  00  .    0,388  81 


Total G09,6.'«  56       68.000  00        541,638  56  |  31,378  81 


CHEUOKBB  Si'IIOOL.  Fl^D. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Ixjuisiana , 

State  of  Nortli  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  TennesMee 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesiipcake  and  Ohio  Canul 

Company) 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

eastern  division 


4 

6 
G 
6 
6 


6 


7,000  IH) 
2,(K)0  0() 
21,  ()()(>  (N) 
1,000  (K) 
7.  (MM)  00 

1,000  00 

51.854  28 


8,000  00 

"V'obb'bb 


7,000  00 
2,000  00 

13,000  00  : 

1,000  00 

1            ' 

490  00 

120  00 

780  00 

00  00 

1,000  00 
51,854  28 

00  00 
8,111)1 

Total 

CHEBOKKB  ORPnANS'  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division 


90,854  28       15.000  00 


75,854  28  ,    4,021  » 


22  223  36       1,8»40 


CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  FUND. 


State  of  Arkansas.. 
State  of  Maryland  . 
State  of  Tennessee. 
State  of  Tennessee. 


6 
6 
6 
5i 


168,000  00     10,080  00 


8,350  17 
104,000  00 


80101 
«,  940  00 


66,666  66t'    8,800  00 


Total 

CHICKASAW   INCOMPETENTS. 

State  of  Indiana 

CHOCTAW  GENERAL  FUND. 

State  of  Virginia,  regiMtercd 

DELAWARE  OENKRAL  FUND. 


347,010  83};  20,8n  01 


2,000  00 


100  00 


0    450,000  00  I  27,000  00 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  North  Carolina 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division 


7 
6 


53,000  00       3,710  00 
87,000  00,     6,220  00 

49,283  90  j     2,987  08 


Total 189,283  90 


11,887  08 


lOWAS. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Ix)ui«)iana  

State  of  North  Carolina. 
State  of  South  Carolina 

Total 


7 
6 
6 
6 


22,000  00 
9,000  00 

21.000  00 
3,000  00 

55.000  00 


1,840  00 
840  00 

1,300  00 
180  00 

8,00  €• 


STOCKS  HELD  BY  TREASURER  OF  UNITED  STATES. 
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B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  <&c. — CJontinued. 


Stocks. 


•g  '   Original 
V       amount. 

Qu   - 


Amount  of 
abstracted  , 

bonds  not  i  Amount  on  I  Annual 
provided  '       hand.       ;  interest. 

for  by     .  i 

Congress. 


KASKASKIAS,  PBORIAS,  KTC'. 

State  of  Florida 7    $16,300  00     $1,141  00 

State  of  Louisiana 6    15,000  00          900  00 

State  of  North  Carolina 6  , 43,000  00  i    2,580  00 

State  of  South  Carolina 0    3,000  00          180  00 

Total 77,300  00  '    4,801  00 

KAHKAHKrAS,  PKORIAS,  ETC.,  HOHOOL    KCXI). 

5^at<»  of  Florida 7    20,700  00  ^    1,449  00 

MENOMONEES. 

Stat^*  of  Tennessee 5    19,000  00  !        950  00 

»~  —  — ^^  \ 

POTTAWATOMIEsi — EDUCATION. 

I 

Stat«  of  Indiana 5    1,000  00    1 


C. — Sfatfin-'iit  of  aforhi  field  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  an  ctiHtodinn  for  the  variouB 
Indian  trihes,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand;  also  abstracted  bonds^  for  which  Congress 
haf>  made  no  appropriation. 

[Notk. — For  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  some  of  these  State  stocks,  with  correspondence 

relative  thereto,  see  page  292.] 


Stocks. 


i 
Per  I  Amount  on    ^,™°"",'5' 


;cen 


State  of  Arkansas 

State  of  Florida 

State  of  Indiana 

State  of  Ijouisiana 

State  of  Maryland 

State  of  Missouri 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tenn^^ee 

State  of  Tennes-see 

State  of  Virginia 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division. 


6  $168,000  00 

7  132, 000  00 

5  2,000  00  ; 

6  87, 000  00  , 
6  8,350  17  I 

6   : 

6    ,      192, 000  00 

6  125,000  00  I 

6  104,000  00  , 

5  144,000  00  ' 
5^  66, 666  66f 

6  541,000  00  j 
6  280,000  00 


$1,000  00 


50,000  00 
21,000  00 


Total - 1,800,016  83| 


84,000  00 


FUNDS   HELD   IN   TRUST   IN   LIEU   OP   INVESTMENT. 
. — Stateiaeat  of  fund*  held  in  triut  by  tht  Qoveramatl  in  lieu  of  in 


CIukUw  h 
Cboctkn  ici 
CnekK 


Chippe 
Delawi 


tTnlied  Smtn  :  ] 


f.  Jkh.  2n,  I8» 

...fieiii.zi.iKn 


!) 


k«l»wa  Hboo] 
XlakaipiiD  ganerr 


VlamtM  or  Kanua- 


Apr.     I.JtMO 

Z  Juiie  s'.IKm! 


27.  ITt  41   I 

1,700  92. 


COSH 


0««*ft'"'' JMaJ  i>;iBJ2| 

OuseHhool  fund.. Apr.  I.liKo: 

OttBWBHnd  Clilpponniiid.... I  Apr.  l.ilW; 

€>b>«>l.d  Ali«wuHu. ;AuR.tS.IK7c' 

ranoi,ruud„  -,-!  5'"-  3."*"  ' 

PotunrnUiiDlcs 

PotUnrUomlHiiiiicnil  fliuil  ... 
PotMwslomtc9  eJu-itlli>nal  nil 

PoLiihwaUxnfefttalll  fujiiJ„  .  .........^  tuF.  i.iiimr  i 

''"-  2.1l«7' 


'B' 


:  uf  Ihe  I 


issippi.... 


d  Fni  of  the  Ml»liv<li>pl  ruiid.... 


\   Oct.  I 


w  York 

lawnHfund" 


BMxkbrldirB  « 
DmBtilU  inli« 
DM  Htd  per  m 
UK /our  per  « 


H  Bbova  aUtfd,  held  by  tbi 
■neni  !ii  lieu  of  liitcBtineat 

Amount  or  uinukl  intamt,... 


i.2M.aaDao 
MM.gui  IT 

TII.3W1I 


INTEREST   COLLECTED   ON   BONDS. 
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The  chan^  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  in  lien  of  investment  are  aooonnted  for  as 
follows,  viz : 
This  fund  has  been  increased  by — 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Osage  trust  lands $840,301  70 

Amount  appropriated  per  act  approved  March  3,  1885,  for  Choctaw  gen- 
eral fund 

The  sale  of  Otoe  and  Missouria  lands 

The  sale  of  Cherokee  school  lands 

The  redemption  of  Indiana  stocks  belonging  to  the  Pottawatomie  educa- 
tional fund 

The  sale  of  Omaha  lands _ 

The  sale  of  Umatilla  lands 


52, 125  00 

197,  358  14 

860  34 


4,000  00 
28,  499  51 
44,615  14 


1,167,759  83 
Add  amount  reported  in  Statement  D,  November  1 ,  1884 15, 500,  474  01 

Total  as  before  stated _ _..  16,668,233  84 

^.•^InteresV collected  on  United  States  bonds. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Face 
of  bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  natioiutl  fund... 

$156,638  56 
156,638  66 

51,854  28 
51,854  28 

22,223  26 
22,223  26 

49,283  90 
49,283  90 

July  1. 1884.  to  January  1. 1885.. 

$4,699  16 

January  1, 1885,  to  July  1.  1886 

4,699  16 

July  1, 1884,  to  January  1, 1885 

January  1, 1885,  to  July  1,  1885. 

9,398  82 

Cherokee  school  fund 

1,555  68 

1,555  68 

July  1, 1884,  to  January  1, 1885 

3,111  26 

Cherokee  orphan  ftind 

666  70  * 

January  1. 1885.  to  July  1. 1885 

666  70 

July  1, 1884,  to  January  1, 1885 

1,333  40 

DeUkwikre  sreneral  fund 

1,478  61 

January  1. 1885.  to  July  1, 1885 

1, 478  61 

2,967  03 

F. — Interest  collected  on  a 

irtain  State  bondSj  the  interest  on  which  is  regularly  paid. 

Fund  or  tribe. 

Face 
of  bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest  is  regrularly  paid. 

Amount 
collected. 

IfarylancI  6  per  eerU.  bonds . 
OhiokASA'w  national  fbnd 

98,350  17 

1 

July  1, 1884.  to  July  1. 1885 

•$486  34 

5067  IND 19 

•Less 

State  tax,  S15.66. 
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APPB0PRUTI0N8  ON  NON-FATINO  STOCKS. 
-GbUectuw  ofinUmtl  made  tinee  Savember  1, 1881,  fam»g  Ammimc  Ji%  I,  1S84. 


Fandortillx. 

i 

■< 

iioooo 

SODOO 

PaHod. 

1 

KindofboDda. 

1 

III 

™.- 

,^ 

SSSsas*^^::. 

Joly  1. 18M 
July  1, 18M 

July  1.  ISBS 
July  1,  ISW 

^ffi 

Indluiik. _ 

SS5 

; ^.. 

.     __ 

RtmpUutaOonofinltmltoattMi.iHptrUM—htnliA^bnBtttn. 


Inlenst  on  United  Stabes  bands  (Table  E) _ _ , 

Interceton  paying  9taM  itoclu  (TftbleP) „ „ 

Intanat  oollecisd  on  paying  >>°'"ti*luB  linoa  July  1, 1884  (Table  G)._. 
Total  Intenrt  collectod  during  On,  time  ([waiaed,  and 


fund  Inlenatduavarlou 


paying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  lie  Secretars  of  the  Interior  for  variout  India*  (riiM. 

,^. 

Principal. 

tmoooDo 

133,000  00 

iiia.oaa  w> 
1JH.0OO00 

IS  I 

B44,O00  0O 

n.ooooo 

tia,(Mi«i 

'  »;iE===rEEE;=EE:E:r 

5S' — ■:z:===z-zr-z==r-=:===. 

iSSS 

(O^UDSi 

RECEIPTS  FROM   SALES   OF   INDIAN   LANDS. 
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The  reoeipi)  and  disbarsements  since  November  1,  1884,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  acconnt  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement: 


Appropriatlomi. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  Beaer- 
▼ations  in  Minnesota 
and  Dakota 

Puiailinff  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  prooeeds  of 
lands. 

PoiaUinfc  treaty  with 
Cherokees.  prooeeds  of 
school  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Kansas,  prooeeds  of 
lands. 

FulflUinff  treaty  with  Mi- 
amies  of  Kansas,  pro- 
oeeds <^  lands. 

Fniailinflr  treaty  with 
Omahas,  prooeeds  of 
lands. 

FnllUlinflr  treaty  with 
Osases,  proceeds  of 
trust  lands. 

FulfUlins  treaty  with 
Osases,  prooeeds  of 
oeded  lanas. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 
dian lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfllling  treaty  withPot- 
tawatomies,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulftllins  treaty  with 
Winneoasoes,  proceeds 
of  lands. 

On  account  of  <daims  of 
antlers  on  Round  Val- 
ley Indian  Reservation 
In  Oalifomia. 

PnUUlinflr  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  prooeeds  of 
Osage  diminished  re- 
serve lands  in  Kansas. 

FalfiUing  treaty  with  Sacs 
and  Poxes  of  Missouri, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Palilllinff  treaty  with 
Shawnees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

PulftUIng  treaty  with 
Otoes  and  Missourias, 
prooeeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Pawnees,  prooeeds  of 
lands. 


Acts  and  treaties. 


12    Stat,    819,    act 
March  8, 1863. 


Cherokee  strip. 


Total 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 

1819,  and  Dec.  29, 

1835. 
Article  4,  treaty  of 

Oct.    6,    1859,    12 

Stat.,  1112. 
Act  of  March  8, 1872.. 


Acts  of  July  81, 1872, 
and  Aug.  7, 1882. 

2d  art.  treaty  Sept. 

29. 1865,  2  sec.,  act 

July  15, 1870. 
1st    article     treaty 

Sept.  29, 1865. 

Acts  of  Feb.  19. 1878, 
and  June  23, 1874. 

Treaty  Feb.  27, 1867, 
15  Stat.,  532. 

2d  art.,  treaty  1859, 
act  Feb.  2, 1863. 

Act  March  8,  1878, 
17Stot.,633. 


Transfer  for  sale  of 
lands  to  Osages. 


Treaty  Mar.  6, 1861, 
12  Stat.,  1171,  act 
August  15, 1876. 

Acts  April  7,  1869, 
and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

Act  of  August  15, 
1876. 

Act  of  April  10, 1876... 


On  hand 

November 

1,1884. 


188,697  16 


860  84 

82,208  18 

18,218  84 

712  26 

3,784,799  84 

800,000  00 

4,068  06 
82,584  94 

20,621  61 

694  87 

724,137  41 

16,447  64 

1,270  56 

219,508  45 

169,229  46 


Amount  re- 
ceived dur- 
ing year. 


5,358,933  61 


116,000  00 


60,916  58 


15,379  72 


28,499  61 


840,801  70 


Disbursed 

during 

the  year. 


197,368  14 


1,157,456  66 


120,629  44 


16,000  00 


•860  84 


t86,062  96 


7,861  90 


2,169  19 


10,100  79 


141,164  62 


On  hand 

November 

1,1886. 


168,067  71 


8.066  80 

21,241  66 

29,2U77 

4,676,101  04 

800,000  00 

4,068  06 
82.584  94 

20,621  61 

594  87 

724,187  41 

14,288  46 

1,270  66 

416,861  69 

169,128  67 


6,876,234  64 


*  Deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  draw  interest  at  5  per  centum  per  annum  for  school 
fund. 
t  Bzpended  in  redemption  of  Kaw  scrip  and  payment  of  expenses  of  appraiser. 
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CONDITION  OF  CERTAIN  STATE  STOCKS. 

DBPABIMBNT  op  THB  IlfTBKIOB, 

^aahinfftoH,  Oetobfr  12,  ]B85. 
Sib:  I  tnuiBmit  herewith  B8tatenieDl8howuiK  the  coDdition  on  October  1,  1885,  of  tbe 
'OtoeTte  and  bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  enslodian  for  the  Tarroiu 
Indian  trii>es;  also  copies  of  certain  coTreapondence  relating  toapoTtioo  of  thoaeseearities. 
It  will  be  well  to  embodjthe  Htatemeut  and  correspondence  in  yoor  Minnal  npoit 
among  the  other  data  nsaally  pabtinhed  therein  on  the  sal:yo<^^ 
Very  respectfally, 

H.  L.  MULDROW, 
Aftinf  Srtmarj. 
The  CouxissioNEB  ok  Indian  ArPAiRS. 


stocks. 

r~' 

I>atsor 

.S. 

.,.,..„-. 

SIMeof  Arkanau: 

July   1,187* 

Jan.    1,1900         e 

Jan.  i,t«ao       a 

1 

vas 

etatoofFloHda: 

Jan.    1,1868 

188,000  W 

7.000  00 

Jan 

USJ7 
1,1877 

i 

iuly   I,!"*: 
July  I.IWT 

July  1,18BS 

May   1.1884 
May   1,1BS4 

Stale  of  Indiana^  a 

133.000  00 

July    l,l«8«|       0 

May    ..18071       . 

Mar    1,1807 1       « 
May    1, 18971       0 
Apr.    I.IKM         fl 
Apr.    1, 1896         e 

8.000  » 

auieofLonslBna: 

{SS 

Chtckiuftw  national 

Oct.     1, 1889 

July    1.1879 
J..ly   I.ISTS 

17.000  00 

8,»0« 

"•sss'ssjr. 

rhprokfc  H'hool ,....  .. 

Jan.    1,1888 

.J:3SS 

*lir.   lIlWB    Apr'.    lIlB® 

Iowa 

lii;;;!;!Si    i 

'•■SS 

■ 

State  of  South  Carolina: 

July       1880 

July    t.lSO? 

« 
« 

ivi.ooaai 

118,000  00 

1,000  00 

Cherokee  achool 

July   ],lsao   July    1.1X97 
Jnly   i.linl    Jan.    I.iaSI 
.luly       im   July    l.lsOf 

1 

125.000  00 
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StaltmeiU  thoiei»g  eoudUion  Ootober  1, 198S,of  eerlai*  Slalt  stoekt,  ^-e.—CoaUaued. 


Jan.  I.tim 
July  1,!875 
Jan.  I.l)«9 
tJuly  l.li89 
Jsn.  l.tSTO 
July  1.1875 
1. 1881 


Oierokse  nation 


Unlled  States,  in 


Jan.  l.iSH 

July  I.ISQO 

July  1,IM0, 

July  ^^.iim\ 

jX  I'jam  ) 


Jan.    1, IMP  Jan.  I.ISS} 

Jan.    1.1870ljan.  1.1*M 

Uan.  l.lSST'Jan.  l.ltCO 

Jan*.    IjnD    Jan'.  lilHM 

IJan.  1.W8T    Jan.  I.  WTO 


July  1,1885  July  1,1098 

July  I.IMR  July  l,l»98 

Jnly  1,1883  July  1,1898 

July  1,1B8S  July  1,1886 


t.  havfai:  already  b«ea  p^d  by  the  State  fnan  Jan 


The  Traasarer  of  tbe  Daited  States,  as  cnatodiaa,  also  holds  the  fotloning  intureat 


lateofNorth  Carolina: 
DeUnrarea-^W  coupons  cut  rrom  IIS.IDOO  N 
United  Btats  by  the  Delaware  Indians  h 


Chickauw  national— 5.US  ooupons,  reprsMntlni  the  Inlenwton  t512.l»0  Naslivllle 
and  Chattanoosa  Railroad  bonds  from  January  l.lSSl.lo  January  l.isas.except  two 
pulil  January  to  July,  isaa  (No".  00  and  BB),  at  ISO  each „ 193.  MO  00 

le  of  Virginia: 

Obcrolcea  orpban— T  eoupona, "  Citv  of  Wheellns,"  to  oover  lalereM  on  KS.OOO. 
January  1  to  January  »9,I8«9.  at  J30  each. _. HIO  00 

Cbemkeesohool— 19  eoupona.  "City  orWheeIinK,"toeoTeTln(erHtoDll23,aOO, 
January  1  la  January  28. 1809.  M  t30  each _.^ BTO  00 
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Correapandenee  relative  to  a  portion  of  the  State  etoeks  enwnerated  in  Tabie  C,  pa^e  HSFT^  and 

referred  to  above, 

Tbeasuby  of  the  Unitied  Statbb, 

Washington,  Ma^  28, 188S. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  Hon*  A.  Mo- 
One,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  delivered  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  TreMOiy,  in 
reference  to  certain  unpaid  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Indian  trust  fhnd,  in  reeponae  to  a 
request  made  by  myself  on  the  7th  instant,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  inclosed. 

If,  in  pursuance  of  this  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  take  any  action  in  referenoe  to  the 
unpaid  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds,  I  respectfully  ask  for  instructionB  in  lelatioii 
thereto. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  N.  JORDAN, 
Treasurer  United  Statm. 
Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamab, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Tbeasuby  of  the  United  Statibb, 

WasfUngtan,  Map  7, 188S. 

Sib:  My  attention  having  been  called  to  certain  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  Indian  tmsk 
fund,  held  in  custody  in  this  office,  on  which  principal  and  interest  are  due  and  unpaid, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  at  once  the  accompanying  statement  of  such  bonds.  Under 
the  act  of  June  1 6, 1876,  Revised  Statutes,  volume  19,  page  58,  transferring  the  Indian  trosi 
fund  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  custody  of  this  office,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  make  all  purchases  and  sales  of  bonds  and  stocks 
authorized  by  treaty  stipulations  or  by  acts  of  Congress,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  collect  all  interest  falling  due  upon  the  bonds  and  stocks 
so  held. 

The  principal  and  interest  of  a  large  number  of  these  bonds  have  become  due  and  re- 
main unpaid,  some  of  them  for  many  years. 

While  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  under  the  act  to  make  all  purchases  and 
sales  of  bonds  and  stocks  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
to  collect  all  interest  falling  dne  without  such  request,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
responsibility  or  duty  of  the  Treasurer  in  reference  to  such  past-due  bonds  and  the  in- 
terest thereon.  I  desire,  therefore,  for  my  guidance  and  information  (if  any  action  is  to 
be  taken  by  this  office)  to  know — 

First.  What  steps  are  necessary  to  collect  the  principal  of  overdue  State  bonds,  or  to 
prevent  the  statutes  of  limitation  in  the  respective  States  from  barring  any  action  that 
may  hereafter  become  necessary  ? 

Second.  What  steps  are  necessary  to  collect  past-due  interest  on  such  bonds,  or  on 
bonds  not  yet  matured  ? 

Third.  What  proceedings  should  be  taken  where  the  bonds  are  liens  upon  railroad 
and  other  corporations,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  North  Obio- 
Una? 

Formal  demand  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  certain  North  Carolina  bonds  and 
refused,  and  correspondence  has  been  had  with  the  authorities  of  States  in  referenoe  to 
the  payment  of  past-due  bonds  with  similar  results. 

Under  section  3481,  Revised  Statutes  United  States,  moneys  due  certain  States  have 
been  stopped  by  this  Department  and  the  amounts  applied  to  the  payment  of  inteiesi 
due.     The  items  ajre  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  list. 

The  statutes  of  the  different  States  authorizing  these  bonds  are  not  accessible  to  this 
office,  and  therefore  the  conditions  under  which  the  bonds  were  issued  and  the  full  nature 
of  the  liens  are  not  known  here. 

Several  of  the  State  authorities  have  made  propositions  authorized  by  their  respective 
legislatures  for  the  exchange  of  bonds  at  certain  rates  for  those  of  a  new  issue,  which  propo- 
sitions could  not  be  entertained  without  the  authority  of  Congressional  action. 

If  it  shall  be  held  that  further  demands  be  made  for  the  payment  of  overdue  princi- 
pal, or  that  demands  be  made  or  suits  instituted  for  the  payment  of  overdue  interest^  I 
respectfully  ask  for  instructions. 
Very  truly, 

C.  N.  JORDAN, 
Treasurer  United  Statm. 

Hon.  Daniel  Manning, 

Secretary  of  the  IVeasurp. 


>•• 
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Depabtment  of  JusncB, 
Office  of  the  Solicitob  of  the  Treasuby, 

Waahinfftan,  D.  C,  May  22,  1885. 

SiB:  By  the  act  of  June  10,  1876,  the  securities  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  tmst  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  tribes  were  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  Treasurer. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  collect  the  interest  &lliug  due  thereon  and  de- 
posit the  same  and  issue  certificates  therefor  in  favor  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  as 
such  trustee,  and  to  make  purchases  and  sales  of  the  securities  authoriised  by  treaty  or 
acts  of  Congress  when  requested  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior. 

From  a  statement  made  by  the  Treasurer  it  appears  that  the  principal  and  interest  of 
a  large  number  of  these  securities  have  become  due  and  have  remained  unpfud,  some  of 
them  for  many  years. 

He  asks,  in  view  of  this  fact,  what  steps  are  necessary  for  him  to  take  to  collect  the 
principal  and  interest  of  overdue  State  bonds,  and  what  proceedings  should  be  taken 
where  the  securities  are  liens  on  railroads  and  other  corporations. 

The  statute  to  which  I  have  referred  places  a  certain  specific  responsibility  on  the 
Treasurer.  He  is  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  bonds.  He  is  to  collect  the  interest  as  it 
fieills  due,  and  he  is  to  make  purchases  and  sales  of  bonds  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

His  duties,  it  seems  to  me,  as  defined  by  the  act,  are  ministerial  simply.  * '  If  the  princi- 
pal of  the  stock  or  bonds  or  the  interest  on  the  same  falls  due  and  is  not  paid  on  demand 
made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  that  fact  should  be  communicated  by  him  to 
the  trustee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  in  this  regard  ends 
there.  Whether  or  not  suit  should  be  brought  or  other  proceedings  taken  to  compel  pay- 
ment from  the  defaulting  maker  of  the  bonds  or  other  securities  rests  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  trustee.'^ 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  McCUE, 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Daniel  Manning, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  August  7, 1885. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2dth  May  last» 
inclosing  for  the  informitioa  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  trustee  for  certain  In' 
dian  trust  funds,  a  copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  delivered  May22t 
1885,  to  the  hoaorable  Sacretiryof  the  Treasury,  regarding  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  certain  unpaid  State  stocks  and  bonds  belonging  to  the 
Indian  trust  fund. 

The  State  bonds  now  belonging  to  the  Indian  trust  fund  which  have  matured  and  re- 
main unpaid  are  as  follows: 


state. 


Florida 

North  Carolina 

Do 

Do 

South  Carolina. 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Amount. 

Date 
tui 

Jan. 

of  ma- 
rity. 

$132,000  00 

1.1877 

19,000  00 

Jan. 

1,1884 

7,000  00 

Jan. 

1,1885 

121,000  00 

Apr. 

1,1886 

125,000  00 

Jan. 

1,1881 

1,000  00 

Nov. 

13,1882 

125,000  00 

Jan. 

1,1868 

65,000  00 

Jan. 

25,1861 

1,666  661 

Jan. 

25,1861 

19,000  00 

Jan. 

1,1870 

The  interest  on  these  bonds  is  also  due  and  unpaid  by  the  State  for  different  and  vari- 
ous periods. 

The  Indian  trust  funds  were  invested  in  these  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
prior  to  1861.  The  laws  governing  the  matter  at  the  time  of  purchase  will  be  found  in 
the  act  of  January  9,  1837  (section  2096,  R.  S.)  and  act  of  September  11,  1841  (section 
3659,  R.  S.). 

By  the  act  of  June  10, 1876  (19  Stat.,  58),  the  stocks,  bonds,  securities,  &c.,  of  the 
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Indian  trust  fond  were  transferred  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  cnstodiau,  and 
it  was  thereafter  made  his  duty  to  collect  the  interest  thereon  as  it  became  dae,  Ac 

The  Solicitor  holds,  in  the  opinion  referred  to,  that  the  Treasurer's  dnties  as  defined  bj 
this  last  named  act  **  are  ministerial  simply.  If  the  principal  of  the  stock  or  bondB  or 
the  interest  on  the  same  falls  due  and  is  not  paid  on  demand  made  by  the  Treasorar  of 
the  United  States,  that  fact  should  be  communicated  by  him  to  the  tmstee,  theSecnteiy 
of  the  Interior.  The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  in  this  regard  ends  there.  Whether  or  not 
suit  should  be  brought  or  other  proceedings  taken  to  compel  payment  from  the  ddtolt- 
ing  maker  of  the  bonds  or  other  securities  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
trustee. '^ 

In  view  of  this  opinion  you  request  instructions  in  relation  to  the  unpaid  principal  and 
interest  of  said  bonds^  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  any  action  in  reference  thereto. 

This  matter  has  heretofore  been  considered  by  Congress.  By  the  act  of  Biarch  3, 186S 
(13  Stat.,  539),  appropriations  were  made  for  the  Indians  for  whom  the  non-pojing 
bonds  were  held  in  sums  equal  to  the  interest  then  due  and  unpaid.  Sinee  that  date 
annual  appropriations  have  been  made  to  meet  the  unpaid  interest,  not  only  on  the  hoods 
not  yet  matured,  but  also  on  those  which  have  matured. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1867  (14  Stat.,  407),  required  ''  that  the  Attomey-Q^iena  of  the 
United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  all  funds 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  said  tribe  (Chickasaws),  and  for  all  other  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  what  remedy  exists  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the 
non-paying  stocks  so  held,  and  the  value  thereof,  what  stocks  are  non-paying,  and  what 
proceedings  should  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  same, 
and  report  thereon  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next.'' 

The  report  of  the  honorable  Attomey-Greneral,  made  in  compliance  with  this  law,  is 
found  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  59,  H.  R.,  Fortieth  Congress,  second  session.  The  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

**So  far  as  the  States  are  liable  upon  these,  either  as  principal  obligors  under  the 
bonds  issued  by  them  respectively,  or  as  guarantors  of  bonds  issued  by  private  or  munic- 
ipal corporations,  I  see  no  grounds  upon  which  that  liability  can  be  enforced  by  proceed- 
ings either  at  law  6t  in  equity.  A  State  can  be  sued  only  by  its  own  consent.  I  am 
Hot  advised  that  either  of  these  States  has,  by  its  own  consent,  submitted  itself  to  suit 
n  any  court.  Nor  is  there  a  case  made  here  for  original  suits  against  either  of  these 
States  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  for  whether  we  regard  these  bonds  as  belonging  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
respective  Indian  tribes,  the  right  to  bring  an  original  suit  upon  them  against  a  State  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  does  not  exist  either  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
or  any  one  of  these  Indian  tribes;  for  neither  the  United  States  nor  an  Indian  tribe  is  a 
foreign  state  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  provision,  and,  as  such,  entitled 
to  bring  an  original  suit  against  a  State  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But 
if  any  of  these  States  holds  claims  against  the  United  States,  it  may  be  deemed  expedient 
to  exercise  the  right  of  retention  and  application  in  the  nature  of  a  set-off,  following  the 
precedent  set  by  the  joint  r&solution  of  March  3,  1845  (5  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  801). 

**  This  resolution  is  as  follows:  *  That  whenever  any  State  shall  have  been  or  may  be 
in  default  for  the  payment  of  interast  or  principal  on  investments  iu  its  stocks  or  bonds, 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  retain  the  whole,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  of  the  percentage  to  which 
such  State  may  be  entitled  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  its 
limits,  and  apply  the  same  to  the  payment  of  said  interest  or  principal,  or  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  any  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  United  States  for  that  purpose.' 

**A8  to  the  remedy  upon  the  bonds  issued  by  private  or  municipal  corporations  by 
action  at  law  to  recover  the  amount  due  for  principal  or  interest,  or  by  proceedings  in 
foreclosure,  where  the  bonds  are  secured  by  mortj];age,  or  in  mandamus  to  compel  the 
levying?  of  a  tax  by  municipal  corporations,  in  order  to  provide  payment,  the  remedy 
would  be  the  same  in  favor  of  the  United  States  as  in  favor  of  any  individual  creditor 
upon  the  bonds. 

"  I  am  at  a  lass  tosui^gest  any  specific  measure  for  further  security  in  respect  to  these 
bonds.  Hut  it  niav  happen  that  the  indebted  Suites  and  corporations  may  offer  propo- 
sitions for  compromise  favorable  to  the  bondholders,  and  Congress  may  deem  it  expedi- 
ent to  give  the  Secretiiry  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
entertain,  and,  in  the  exercivse  of  a  proper  discretion,  to  agree  to  such  propositions." 

Sums  of  money  found  by  the  Treasury  due  the  States  in  default  of  payment  of  interest 
on  bonds  have  been  from  time  to  time  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  moneys  appropriated  by  reason  of  such  default. 

The  authorities  of  the  Stat«  of  Xorth  Carolina  submitted  in  1883  a  proposition  for  sub- 
stitution of  the  old  l>onds  of  that  State  for  those  of  a  new  issue  authorized  by  act  of  the 
State  legislature.    It  was  considered  by  my  predecessor  on  December  1 1,  1883,  who,  nnder 
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the  ciicaiQstanoes  of  the  case,  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposition,  statins  among  other 
reasons  that  he  doubted  whether  it  woald  be  proper  for  the  Secretary  of  me  Interior  to 
make  the  exchange  without  the  grant  of  special  legislative  authority  therefor  by  Con- 
gress. Bills  were  pending  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  which  contemplated  the  grant- 
ingof  the  necessary  authority,  but  no  law  was  enacted  on  the  suliyect. 

The  fiMsts  regarding  these  State  bonds  which  have  matured,  as  well  as  those  upon 
which  installments  of  interest  are  past  due,  are  essentially  the  same  or  similar  to  those 
which  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  report  made  by  the  honorable  Attomey-Geneial,  whose 
opinion  and  conclusions  on  the  subject  are  quoted  above. 

In  view  of  that  opinion  by  the  Attorney-Oeneral,  and  of  the  forther  &cts  herein  set 
oat,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  does  not  consider  it  necessaiy  or  proper  that  any  further 
means  should  be  attempted  with  reference  to  the  collection  of  the  unpaid  principal  and 
interest  of  the  bonds  under  consideration  until  appropriate  legislation  th^efor  shall  be 
enacted  by  Congress. 

Very  respectitdly, 

L.  Q.  C.  LAMAR, 
Secretary  and  Trtutee, 
Hon^C.  N.  Jordan, 

Trtamirer  of  the  United  States. 
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Indian  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1885. 
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"2  0^ 

0  p. 

*m 

D  « 

o 

O  - 

(0            ' 

•c 

B-S 

£3 

;    ^-    : 

3 

►5    1 

^ 

18, 460  82; 


23  2i; 
528  00 


DoUart. 


11,833  42! 


2,364  90 


'2 

0 
« 
Pk 
H 

« 

0 

« 

0 

es 


DoUart.  I  Doltorx. 


5, 603  27 
1, 052  6d| 


3,863  80  439,219 
8,561 
33. 000 
75, 826 
!  33, 160 
28,934 
'  51,408 
j     1,087 

I  22,984 

I  27, 254 
72,162 

38.836 

263. 457 

5,603 

1,052 

311 

27.663 


2, 014  85:  2, 985  15 

18, 460  82|  31,  539  18 

i 

3, 430  00'  21,  570  00 

175  00  19,825  00 

11,  833  42  38, 166  58 

2,364  90         135  10 

23  21     5, 976  79 

518  00         482  U« 

66.  917  50 
6,438  32 

***173'2« 

3, 339  40 

565  20 

9,  391  35 

2, 912  50 

555  07 

6,145  54 
17,  837  92 

1, 163  03 

11,  542  19 

396  73 

447  32 

688  5# 

12, 336  39 


20 
68 
00 
72 
60 
hO 
65 
50 

93 

I 
46< 
08 

97 
811 

27 
I 
68' 
50 
61 


.:    3,000  00 


16,000  00.." 16,000  00 

!!!!!!"!'i  !!"!!.!.     3,000  66 


'11,878  80' 11,878 

4,000 


80' 
OOi 


3,000  Uf 
121  20 
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DISBURSEBiENTS   OF   APPROPRIATIONS. 


Statement  of  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  each  agency  in  the  Indian  eerviee 

number  of  Indian* 


¥aine8  of  agenoieB. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Nnmber 
of  In. 

dians  at 
each 

agency. 


Appropriations  fh>m  which  salaries  of  employes 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies  hare  been  ! 
paid. 


Grand  total. 
Blaokfeet 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
ho. 


Cheyenne  River 


Montana 

Indian  Territory 


Dakota. 


Colorado  River i  Arizona 


OolTille 


Washington  Ter 


Chpow. 


Montana. 


CrowCreek  and  Lower  l  Dakota 
Braid. 


Devils  Lake ....do 


Kastem  Cherokee i  North  Carolina  .  { 

Wort  Belknap Montana , 


Fort  Berthold 


Dakota 


l*ort  Peck Montana. 

Fort  Hall !  Idaho. . . . 


Flathead i  Montana . 


(rrande  Rondo [  Or«»gon 


Green  Bay — 
Tloopa  Valley . 


Kiowa.  Comanche,  and 
Wichita. 


Klamath 


Lft  Point4^ 


Wisconsin 

California i 

! 

Indian  Territorj-' 

I 
I 

Oregon    ' 


Wi.scoiisiu 


Lemhi 


Mackinac. 


Idaho 


Michigan 


2,000  !  Support  ofBlackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Pienna,  1885... 
.  Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 
1885. 

3, 609  ;  Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

'  Support  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoea,  1885    . . 
Support  of  Arapahoes,  Cheyennea,  Apaches, 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas. 
2, 907  I  Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota,  ' 
,      1885. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including 
I      Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885. 
13, 062  !  Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Ariiona. 

1885. 
3, 678  I  Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wash- 
ington, 1885. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Columbias  and  ColviUes  .; 
3, 870     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 
1885. 

j  Support  of  Crows,  1885 ; 

2, 490  .  Incirlental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota,  j 
1885.  •  I 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  indading  ; 
Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885. 
1, 837     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 
1885. 
Support  of  Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  Band,  !' 
1885.  t 

Support  of  Sioux  of  Devil's  Lake,  1885 

3, 000     Contingencies  Indian  Departments  1885 | 

1, 552  :  Support  of  Assinnboines  m  Montana,  1885 ! 

;  Support  of  Gros  Ventres  in  Montana,  1885 ! 

1, 304  I  Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  la  Dakota,  | 
1885.  ' 

Support  of  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Man- 
dans,  1885. 
3, 404  I  Support  of  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency,  1885. .! 
1,432  I  Inoident>;tl  expenses  Indian  service  in  Idaho,  1885| 

:  Support  of  Shonhones  and  Bannacks,  1885 

Support  of  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  1885' 
1, 816     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana. ' 
IBH.-). 
Support  of  Flatheads  and  other  confederated 
tribcR,  1885. 

Support  of  Flatheads.  Carlos  Band,  1885 ! 

756     lurideutal  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon,  ' 

3,036  j  Contingencie«  Indian  Department,  1885 

;  Supnoit  of  Menomonees.  1885 '■ 

515     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  California,  t 

I88r.. 

4,137  I  Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 ! 

Support  of  Apaches.  Kiowas,  and  Comanches, 
1885. 
919     Incidental  expenses  Indian  ser\'ice  in  Oregon. 
1885. 

%^upport  of  IndiiinM  of  Klamath  Agency,  1885 

,  Support  of  Klanint Its  and  Modocs,  1885 

3,650  .  Ctuitinizencii'H  Indian  Department,  1885 

l{u)lilin;:8  at  agencies  ann  repairs,  1885 

Sii))])ort     of    ChippewsH     of    Lake    Snparlor, 

188.5. 
Fiiltilling  treaty  with  Chippewas,  Boiae  Forte 
band. 
667     Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Idaho, 
1885. 

Support  of  IndianH  of  Lemhi  Agenc-v.  1885 

0,572  I  ContinceucicH  Indian  Department,  1885 

BuiMin;;H  at  aiieticieH  ami  repairs,  1885 

Support  of  Chippewa!*  of  Lake  Superior,  1885.. 
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dmriMg  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  showing  the  appropriaHone  from  which  paid  and  the 
ol  each  agency,      • 


INCIDBKTAL  BXPBM8B8. 

Total  of 
incidental 
expenses. 

PAT  OF  BMPLOTAB. 

Tr»Telinj: 

expenses  of 

agents. 

OfSoe  rent, 
fnel,  light, 
and  sta- 
tionery. 

Forage 
and  stable 
expenses. 

Miscella. 
neons. 

Begnlar. 
$278, 412  49 

Temporary. 

Total  pay 

of 
employes. 

$8,898  66 

$3,703  51 

$2, 103  50 

•$1,498  76 

$16, 204  43 

$5,448  00 

$283,861  89 

1 
..  ..........1  -- 

5,686  28 

5,686  21 

33  00 

18  00 
11  00 

51  00 
269  69 

258  09 

. 

1,199  04 

^637  94 

427  99 



•                   •"" 

28  50 

7,289  Sr 

61  50 

. 

61  50 



6,802  38 
8,100  00 
3,625  00 

740  00 

7, 512  M 

178  00 

• - 

178  00 

8,100  00 

407  71 

12  00           110  00 

325  80 

420  00 

62  72 

1, 337  73 
167  61 

873  70 
1,200  00 

5, 367  19 

4,498  70 

111  71 

83  00  >  -- 

22  00 

199  84 

6,767  OS 

21  00 

'4*25' 

25  25 



• 

12, 095  29 

12,095  2t 

185  40 

i 



3  00 

188  40 





900  00 
3,460  65 

1 

1 

195  00 

4, 555  66 

24  65 

18  00 

8  00 

50  55 

2,800  00 
2,400  09 

5,200  00 

23  00 

3  00 

26  00 

•  •          ••••»         •            .  —  ,  —  ••••-- 

6,536  70 

7, 328  48 

1,000  00 

3, 600  00 

282  00 

6,536  70 

' 

7, 828  46 

10  50 

6  00 

16  50 

4,882  00 

266  50 

3  00 

268  50 

4.821  20 

988  04 
2,224  50 

1,239  55 

7,048  79 

30  00 

299  00 

320  00 

2,224  56 

1  50 
14  60 

4  50 

108  11 
51  00 

18  00 

2,  250  00 
4,360  00 

^  1,  200  00 
5, 450  43 

............ 

2,254  50 

51  00 

4,360  0$ 

•             18  00 

............ 

6, 650  48 

6  50 

:                                        i 

6  50 



1 

"" — -- .---.. 

1,145  00 
2,940  22 

: i    _      .,          _    .    _      , 

4,085  2f 

880  08 

111  38  '             n  42* 

23  05 

406  67 

1,  429  60 

" 

1  

3,  284  52 

1, 300  37 

499  99 

3,134  06 
360  00 

72  00 

• 

, 

■4,656  8» 

175  26 

1 
1 

1              0  25 

185  00 

1 

104  00 
3  00 

3.7.')8  06 

;                47  71. 
300  00 

2  05' 

543*i6 

700  00 

1,003  00 
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DISBURSEMENTS   OF   APPROPRIATIONS. 


Statement  of  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  each  agemeig  » 


Names  of  agencies. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


Appro]>riationR  from  which  salaries  of  employ^ 
and  iucideutal  expenses  of  agencies  hare  been 
paid. 


Meecalero 

Mission 

Havi^o 

VeahBay 

Nevada  

New  York 

Nez  Perc6 

Nisqnally  and  S'Koko- 
misb. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago 

Osage  and  Kaw 

Ouray 

Pim»,    Maricopa,  and 

Papago. 
PineKidge 


New  Mexico    ..         1, 183  > 


California 


New  Mexico 


Washington  Ter 
ritory. 


Nevada . . . 
New  York 
Idaho 


Wanhington  Ter- 
ritory. 

Nebr 

Indian  Territoryj 

Utah  

Arizona \ 

Dakota 


PoDoa,    Pawnee,    and     Indian  Territory 
Otoe.  i 


Pottawatomie     and  I  Nebraska 
Graat  Nemaha.  i 


Pueblo New  Mexico.... 

I 
Quinaielt j  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 

Quapaw |  Indian  Territory, 

,  I 

Koeebnd ,  Dakota 

Bound  Valley j  California 

Sac  and  Fox Indian  Territory 

I 

I  i 

Sac  and  Fox '  Iowa 


3,048 

28,  U2 

776 

3,757 
4,970 
1,437 

1,631 

2,402 
1,897 
1, 252 

12,050 
7,649 

1,977  ; 


966 

7,762 

419 

1,028 


Support  of  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, tf8a. 
Incidental   expenses  Indian  serrice    in  New 

Mexico.  1885. 
Incidental   expenses    Indian   service  in  Cali- 

furuia.  1885. 

BuildiiigH  at  atroncies  and  repairs,  1885 

Incidental  expenses   Indian    service  in  New 

Mexicft.  1885. 

Support  of  Navaj«ves,  1885 

Incident}!  1  expenses  Indian  service  in  Waahinf*  ' 

ton,  188.). 

Supporter  Makahs.  1885 

Iuci<iental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Nevadi^ 

1885. 

Contingfucies  Indian  Departmpnt,  1885 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 — 

Incidental  expenHcs  Indian  service  in  Idaho^  1885 

Support  of  Nez  Perces,  1885    ;. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  WashiDg* 

ton. 1885 

SupiMMt  of  S'Klallams,  1885 

Contingencies  Indian  l>epartment^  1885 

Fu  filling  treaty  with  Winnebagoes > 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Support  of.  Kansas  Indians,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  In<lian  service  in  Utah,  1885 

Support  of  Utahs.  Tal>equache  band,  1885 

Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  1885  . . . 
[n(;iilcntal  expenaes  Indian  service  in  Arisona, 

1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakola. 

1885. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inoludimg 

Santei^  Sioux  of  Xobraska.  1885. 

Coutinuencien  Indian  Department,  1885 

Support  of  Indians  of  central  superintendeiMy,  • 

1885. 

Su])port  of  Poneas,  1885 

Support  of  Pawnees.  1885 


3,292  I 

600 
2,732 


380  : 


Support  of  Nez  Perc6s  of  Joseph*8  band,  1885. .. 

C(»utingeucies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Fnltillint;  treaty  with  Pottawatomies 

Fultllliug  treaty  with  lowas 

FulfiUiui;  treaty  with  Kickapoos , 

IneidenUil   expenses   Indian   senrioe  in  New 

Mexico,  1885. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 \ 

Support  of  QumailtM  and  Quillehatea,  1585. > 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Waek> 

in^iton,  1885. 

Contingene.ies  Indian  Department,  1885.... 

Fultilling  treaty  with  £Hstem  Shawneee 

Support  of  Indians  of  Central  superintendenej, 

1885. 

SupiM>rt  of  Modocs  in  Indian  Territory,  1885 

Support  of  Quapaws,  1885 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  Indlndlns 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885. 
Incidental  expense.s  Indian  service  in  California, 

1885. 

Cfuitingencies  Indian  Department,  1886 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  M^ 

HiHaippi. 
Support  of  Indians  of  central  superintendenoj, 

1885. 

Sup|H>rt  of  Kickapoos,  1885 

Continj^em-ies  Inuiau  Department,  1885 

Fultllliug  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  tibe 

siaaippi. 
Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1885 
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Indian  service  during  the  near  ending  Jane  30,  1885,  fo, — Continued. 


INCIDKXTAL  RXPBNSKS. 


Traveling    I   ?J|SfV!Ct'        For«pe 
»«®°^«-       !      tionury*        expenses. 


PAY  OF  SMPLOTAb. 


Total  of 
I  incideDtal 
Miscella-   |  expenses, 
neous. 


I  Total  par 
!         of 


Regnlar.    Temporary.!  e^P^oJ^a. 


$149  25 
138  67 

"   «i'io 


108  00 


572  80  ! 
53  36 
i54  80 


246  15 


30  05 
186  92 


323  55 


251  85 
249  70 


99  55 


124  02 


264  88 


31  50 
68  05 


82  90 


$6,650  44 


$337  50 


$26  10 
405  00 


$74  25 


$75  '      •$1.'40  00 

80  86  I 

I  724  88 


1,100  00 


$6,987  94 


775  06 


156  00  j      1,012  16  i      6.674  89 


22  50  I 

20  00 

40  00  j 
100  00  ' 


17  25 
5  95 


210  UO 


13(  00 


10  00  ; 


3  00 


25  00 


2  50 
8  50 


40  00 


600  00 


57  27  i 


76  45 


4  00 


37  50 


H  50 


29  00 


67  50 


25  00 


30  00 


130  00 


106  00 


612  55 


1.000  00 
3,  240  00 

650  00 


11&31 
464  80 


86  50 


380  15 


40  05 
'  186*92 

i  50  i  325  05 


3,  280  00 
1, 200  00  1 
2,200  00 

I, 476  90 


47  00 


254  85 


252  20 
133  05 


3.298  36 

1,494  07 
1,  2(K)  00 
422  00 
3.718  45 
5.  012  86 


225  00 


9.266  22 


164  02 


2. 1(»0  00  { 

3,021  40  ! 
3.  765  00  I 
2,  505  00  ; 


7  12 


738  48  1 
188  13 
715  68 
1,  KUO  00  i 


7  50 


098  60 
31  50 


1,60J  00 


109  55 


3  50 
82  90 


101  67  ' 
4,763  54  I 

320  12  ; 
191  67  |. 
7,667  20  i. 

2,296  16 


72  00 
299  62 


2. 369  53 
2, 350  00 
1,382  85 


151  50 


36U  00 


1, 100  00 
6,804  89 


1,000  00 
3, 240  00 


736  50 


4,480  00 
3, 723  90 


364  00  I 
380  66  i 


3,523  36 
1,494  07 


6.  084  45 
5,012  86 


9.266  22 


11,398  52 


1.642  29 


1.807  50 
1,600  00 


5.  828  63 
7,  607  20 

2,296  16 


6, 102  38 
360  00 
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DISBURSEBiENTS   OF   APPEOPRIATION8. 


Statement  of  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  eadi  agammf  m 


Names  of  agencies. 


San  Carlos 


Santee  and  Flandreaa . . 


Shoshone  and  Bannack 


Sisseton 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Arizona 


Nebraska. 


"Wyoming 


Dakota 


Siletz Oregon  . . 

Sonthem  Ute :  Colorado . 

Standing  Rock '  Dakota  . . 


Talalip WashingtonTer- 

!      ritory. 

Tal6  River i  California 


Tonkawa,  special* Texas  . 

Uintah  VaUey j  Utah  . . 

Umatilla !  Oregon 


Union '  Indian  Territory 

Warm  Springs Oregon , 


Western  Shoshone Nevada 


White  Earth Minnesota 


Yakama I  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 

Yankton I  Dakota 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


5,000 
1,264 
1,841 

1,484 

007 
983 

4.450 

1,164 

675 

97 

1.022 

896 


64,000 
831 


300 


5,885 


3.  272 


1,726 


AppropHations  from  which  salaries  of  employte 
and  incidental  oxpensea  of  agencies  tMvebeen 
paid. 


Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Aiisona, 

1885. 
Support  of  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mezieo, 

1885.  ] 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Support  of  Poncas,  1885 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885. 
IncidcLtal  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wyoming, 

1885. 
Support  of  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Ar^iahoes, 

1885. 

Support  of  Shoshone  and  Bannacks,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1885. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  Lake  Traverse,  1885 

Inci(l«^Qtal  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 

1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Colorado, 

1885. 

Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

.1885. 
Support  of  Sioux'  of  different  tribes,  including 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wash- 
ington, 1685. 
Support  of  D'Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes  in 

WaHhington,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  California, 

188.). 

SupjMirtof  Tonkawas,  1885  

(Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Utah,  1885. 

Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  1886 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Or^con, 

1885. 
Support  of  Walla  Walla,  Caynse,  and  UmatUla 

trihea,  1885. 

Contin>!encie8  Indian  Department,  1885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 

188."). 
Support  of  confederated  tribes  and  bands  in 

Middle  Oregon,  1885. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Nevada, 

1885. 
Superintendent  of  Shoshones  in  Nevada,  1885. .. 

C/ontingencies  Indian  Department,  1885 

FulMllin<; treaty  with  Chippewas,  Pillagers,  and 

Lake  WinnebiigoHhish  bands. 
Support  of  Chippewas  of  White  Earth  Reser^ 

vation,  1885. 
Support  of  Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pem- 
bina, 18H5. 
Incidental  expenseH  Indian  service  in  Washing- 
ton. i88r». 

Sup|H»rt  of  Yaknmas  and  other  Indians^885 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

18H.\ 

Soimortof  Sioux  Yankton  tribe,  1885 

Fultilling  trt-aty  with  Sioux  Yankton  tribe 


*  The  Tonkawa  Indians  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  are 
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the  Indian  service  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1885,  ^c, — Continued. 


nrCIDBlfTAL  EXPENSES. 


^o"*"-     ai:^  «!«"<»•   "•"""• 


$409  00 


69  90 


4  00 


I  . 


74  12 


53  00 
13«  55 


261  90 


106  50 


41  25 


149  25 
320  85 


28  20 


88  70 
145  10 


36  00  I 

I 

472  57 


80  25 
54  66 


PAT  OP  EMPLOYES. 

Total  of    ! 
incidental  \ 

expenses.      ReguUr.    JTemporary. 


$145  00 


$72  00 


9  50 


507  50 


4  30 


12  00 
118  05 


22  10 


52  50 


22  00 


25  65 


66  00 


120  15 
32  66" 


42  00 
110  00 


210  00 


40  00 
105  00 


90  00 


22  70 
'3*75' 


Total  pay 

of 
employ6s. 


$7  00  1 

19  00  I        $670  00 
14  00  i  83  90 


85  50 


$7, 755  81 

1 
$134  80  ^ 

i 

$7. 755  81 

920  00 

3,  725  00 

26  66 

1 

4, 665  00 

585  92 


4,624  89 
3,992  15 


3,500  90 

65  00  I      2,  000  00 


254  60 


261  90 


3. 908  76 


8,  200  00 


181  10         2,  900  00 
63  25  !  945  00 


240  90 

441  00    1,556  00 
3,  720  00 


•  60  20 


3,  700  00 


76  80  I          417  50  I       1, 770  00 
26  25  '  281  35  ; 


2,  367  39 


188  70  ;       1,650  82 

581  32         1, 450  00 

1,920  00 


2,940  00 
2,  154  99 


80  25 


54  00 


8,  199  72 


4, 089  00 
1,  239  56 


the  Oakland  portion  of  the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  agency. 


4  50 


42  00 


220  00 


5U  00 


8,  617  04 


I        3,  505  40 
2,000  00 


3,  950  76 
8, 200  00 


2,900  00 
945  00 


5.496  00 


3,700  00 

125  25  <        1,  895  25 


171  39  2,  538  78 


1,700  82 


33  33  8,  498  32 


105  00  8,  304  72 


5  00  5,  333  68 
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Statenunt  nhowing  number  of  patents  for  land  issued  to  individuals  of  the  heveral 

tribes  up  to  September  I,  XHS^k 


Name  of  tribe. 


Date  of  treaty. 


Proti  ertowna 

Chippe was  

Chlppewas  of  Sa^rinaw 

Chipp*'>'^aH  and  otbern 

Chippewan,  Ottawaaand  Pottawatomios . 
Cb  <  ppewaa  of  Lake  Superior 

Chippewas  of  Sa^aw,  Sec 


Cbippe wax  of  Missisaippi 

Do 

Cbippewaa  (Buffalo) 

Cbipj>ew«8  of  Hoirt  Fort  ....   

Chippewiia  of  MiAninaippi,  &c    

Cliippewaa  of  Ked  Lake  and  Pembina 
Cbey*'^!"  and  Arapaho 

Cbootavr 

Do 

Creek 


■•••••• 


Delaware 

Do 

Do 

Dwaniiah 

FlatbeaiU,  &o... 
KankaskiaH,  dLC. 

Do    

KanHnH 


Do 

Kickaiioo 

Do  

Miami 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Ni'H  aha  half-breedrt 

Nhz  r«Tc^ 

NinqiiJ»lly.  &c     

Ottawa  a'nd  ('tiippowa 

Ottawa  on  Man  met* 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa 

Ottawa  of  Kansas 

Oniaba  

Omaha 

PotlMwatomie 

I>o  

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do         

Do 

Do 

Pawnee 

Ponca  

Qiiapaw 

^Sac  and  Fox      

Do  

Sa<'  and  Fox  of  Miaaonri 
Sa«:  and  Ft>x  of  MiHaiHHippi 

Reii«'<-a.  »Vr    

Six  Nationa  

Sioux  (Flandreau)    

Sioux  (^antve)         

Shawnee  

SiaMt'ton  and  Wahpeton     . . . 

Sto4.*kbi  idjje   

Wea   


Act  of  1839 

Treaty  of  18.^9  . . 
Treaty  of  1819  .. 
Treaty  of  1821... 
Treaty  of  1813  .. 
Treaty  of  1854  .. 

Treaty  of    {  j«Jj; 

Treaty  of   \  |^; 

Treaty  of  1867  . . 
Treaty  of  1854  . . 
Treaty  of  1866  .. 
Treaty  «»f  18W... 
Treaty  of  1863... 

Act  of  1874 

Tn^atv  of  1865  .. 
Treaty  of  1805. . 
Treaty  of  1820  .. 
Treaiy  of  1832     . 

Treaty  of   \\^- 

Act  of  1874 

Treaty  of  1H18  .. 
Trejit  V  of  1855  . . 

Act  of  1872     

Treaty  of  1854  . . 
Treaty  of  1807     . 
Treaty  of  1825.... 
Treaty  of  1859..., 
Treaty  of  1854... 
Treaty  of  1862  ... 
Treaty  of  1818  ... 
Tiejity  of  1826  ... 
Treaty  of  1 8:14  . . 
Treaty  of  1838  ... 
Treaty  of  1H40  . . . 
Tn^ty  of  18:.4  ... 
Treaty  of  1830 
Treaty  of  1863... 
Ti-eaty  of  1854  . . 
Treaty  of  1855   .. 
Ti-eaty  of  1831... 
Tre;ity  of  1855. ... 

Art  of  IH75     

Treaty  of  1862  . . 
Act  «)f  lrt72 


Statute.  !  Paice 


Wyandotte 
'      Do... 

Do  .. 
"Winnebago, 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Tankton  ... 


Total 


Act  '.f  Ihh2 
Treaty  of  1/«18    .. 
Treaty  of  1826  ... 
Treaty  of  1828... 
TreatV  oT  1827    .. 
Treaty  of  1832  ... 
Treaty  of  1861  ... 
TreatV  of  1867 
TreMtV  of  1866    .. 
Treaty  of  1857  ... 
TreatV  on858... 
TreatV  of  1824  ... 
TreatV  of  1832... 
TreatV  of  1842  ... 
TreatV  of  1861 
TreatV  of  18t.7    . 
TreatV  of  1867    .. 
Ti-«*atVof  1838    .. 

ActoflH63 

TreatV  of  1868  .. 
Treaty  ofl  854  ... 
Treaty  of  1867 

Treaty  of  1818  .. 
Ti eat V  ol  1817  .. 
Treaty  on 842  ... 
TreatV  of  18.«»5  .. 
Treaty  ot  1829  . . 
Treaty  of  1832  . . . 

Art  of  1W53    

Act  of  1870 

Treaiy  of  1858  ... 


5 

7 

7 

7 

7 
10 
11 
14 
11 
14 
16 
10 
14 
13 
13 
18 
14 

7 

7 

7 
12 
14 
18 

7 
12 
17 
10 
15 

7 
12 
10 
13 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
10 

7 
14 
10 
11 

7 
11 
18 
12 
17 
22 

7 

7! 

7 

7 

7 

12  i 
15  i 

14 ; 
11  ; 

12  ' 

7  , 
7  ■■ 
7  . 
12 

15  : 

15 

7 

12  • 
15 
10 
15 

0 
11 

7 

7 
II 
10 

7 

7 
12 
16 
11 


No.  of 
IMtteBta. 


349 
920 
203 
218 
431 

1009 
633 
•57 
<B3 
857 
719 

'1109 
765 


667 
535 
703 
98 
210 
366 

1129 
793 
146 
14« 
927 
226 

1082 
513 
244 

nil 

1078 
623 
189 
300 
458 
669 
582 

1093 
»28 
647 

1132 
621 
859 
621 
516 

1237 
391 
341 
185 
295 
317 
305 
394 

1191 
331 
763 
729 
997 
232 
374 
596 

1171 
495 
513 
550 
392 
635 

1053 
6f>5 
955 
663 
IM 
160 
581 

1159 
323 
370 
656 
835 
748 


I 


\ 


w 


f 

M 

12 

1 

1, 911 


t 

4 
6 
1 
t 
t 
II 
1 
I 
I 


a 

6 

t15 

64 

110 

4 

11 

4 

1 

15 

12 

S 

26 

45 

9 

»7 


1 

S3 

1.756 

I 

824 

237 

2 

964 

1 

4 

« 

I 

103 

188 

603 

415 

IS 

IS 

I 

I 

1 

S 

1 

I 

I 

a 

9 
516 

n 

356 

•       t 


» 

4 

489 

31 

6 

Tl,"«8 
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CerHfioaUs  of  allotmenta  of  land  issued  to  the  several  Indian  tribes  up  to  September  1, 1885. 


Name  of  tiibe. 


Date  of  treaty. 


Chippewas  of  Mississippi -  Treaty  of  1867 . 

New  Yorlc,  iD  Kansas 1  Treaty  of  1838. 

Pawnee '  Act  of  1876 

Pottawatomie,  Citizen ,  Act  of  1872 

Sioux, Santee '  Act  of  1863  .... 

Sioux i  Treaty  of  1868. 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton '  Treaty  of  1867. 

Chippewas  and  Munsee t  Treaty  of  1869. 


Volume. 


16 
7 

19 
17 
12 
15 
15 
12 


Page. 


Number 
of  cer- 
tificates. 


Total 


719 

67 

550 

32 

80 

52 

159 

11 

819 

485 

635 

284 

505 

270 

1105 

90 

1.290 

Statement  shomng  allotments  of  land  for  which  certificates  or  patents  have  not  issued  up  to 

September  1,  1885. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Date  of  treaty. 


i  Volume. 


I 

) 


Kickapoo '.  Treaty  of  1862 

Nisqually  (Puyallup) I  Treaty  of  1854 

PotUwatomie,  Citizen Act  of  1872 

Shawnee,  Absentee Ac  t  of  1872 

Stockbridge Act  of  1871 


I 


Total 


5067  IND 21 


13 
10 
17 
17 
16 


Page. 


623 
1132 
159 
159 
404 


Number 
of  allot- 
ments. 


282 
160 
109 
327 
47 


931 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  RELATING  TO  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  ISSUED  SINCE 

OCTOBER  a,  1884. 

DAKOTA. 

Old  Winnebago  and  Crow  Creek  Riservcs. 

ExKCUTiVE  Mansion,  February  27,  ld85. 

It  is' hereby  ordered  that  «ll  that  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
known  as  the  Old  Winnebago  Reservation  and  the  Sioux  or  Crow  Creek  Reservation, 
and  lying  on  the  oast  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  set  apart  and  reserved  by  ExecutiYe 
order  dated  January  11,  1875,  and  which  is  not  covered  by  the  Executive  order  dated 
August  9,  1879,  restoring  certain  of  the  lands  reserved  by  the  order  of  January  11,  1875, 
except  the  following  described  tracts:  Townships  108  north,  range 71  west,  i08  north, 
range  72  west ;  fractional  township  108  north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  section 
4,  sections  5,  (>,  7,  8,  t»,  16,  17,  18,  19,  'ZO,  *>1,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33  of  township  107 
north,  range  70  west;  fractional  townships  107  north,  range  71  west,  107  north,  range 
72  west,  107  north,  range  73  west,  the  west  half  of  township  106  north,  range  70 
west,  and  fractional  township  106  north,  range71  west;  and  except  also  all  tracts  within 
the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  Old  Winnebago  Reservation  and  the  Sioux  or  Crow  Creek 
Reservation,  which  are  outside  the  limits  of  the  above-described  tracts  and  which 
may  have  heretofore  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  residing  upon  said  reservation,  or 
which  may  have  heretofore  been  selected  or  occupied  by  the  said  Indians  under  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  6  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  Indiana 
of  April  29,  1868,  be,  and  the  same  is  liereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

(See  proclamation  of  the  President,  April  17, 1885,  page  LI,  annulling  this  Executive 
order. ) 


MONTANA. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  Noven^ber  26,  1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  country,  lying  witliin  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Territory  of  Montana — viz,  beginning  at  the  point  on  the  one  hnndred 
and  seventh  meridi:in  of  west  longitucle  (said  meridian  being  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation^  where  the  southern  40-mile  limits  of  the  grant  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  intersects  said  one  hundred  and  seventh 
meridian;  thence  soutd  along  said  meridian  to  a  point  30  miles  south  of  the  point 
where  the  Montana  base  line,  when  extended,  will  intersect  said  meridian;  thence 
due  east  to  a  point  12  miles  east  of  the  Rosebud  River;  thence  in  a  northerly  and 
northeasterly  direction,  along  a  line  parallel  with  said  Rosebud  River  and  12  milee 
distant  therefrom,  to  a  point  on  the  southern  40-mile  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  12  miles  distant  from  said  Rosebud  River;  theuoe 
westwardly  along  the  said  southern  limits  and  across  the  said  Rosebud  River  to 
the  place  of  beginning — be,  ancl  the  same  is  hereby,  withheld  from  sale  and  settle- 
ment, and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  use  and  oecupati(»n  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indians,  now  residing  in  the  southern  portion  of  Montana  Territory,  and  soeh 
other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon :  Pravidti, 
however,  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  included  within  the  foregoing  described 
boundaries  which  have  been  located,  resided  upon,  and  improved  by  bona  tide  set- 
tlers prior  to  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1884,  to  the  amount  to  which  such  settlers  might 
be  entitled  udder  the  laws  regulating  the  disymsition  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  pr  to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  said  laws,  are  hereby  excluded 
from  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


NEBRASKA. 

Niobrnra  Reserve. 


Executive  Mansion,  February  9,  1885. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  lands  within  the  Niobrara,  or  Santee  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  remaining  unallotted  to,  and  nnseleoted  Vjt 
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the  IndianH  of  safd  reservation  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1863,  and  the  Sioux  treaty  of 
April  29,  1868,  respectively,  on  the  I5th  day  of  April,  1885,  except  such  as  are  occupied 
for  ai;ency,  school,  and  missionary  purposes,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  restored  to 
the  public  domain  from  ^nd  after  that  date  and  made  subject  to  settlement  and  entry 
on  and  after  May  15,  1885. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


NEW   MKXICO. 

Zmi  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  March  3,  1885. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  May  1,  1883,  explaining,  de- 
fining, and  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  ZuQi  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  suas  to  except  and  exclude  from 
the  addition  made  to  said  reservation  by  the  said  Executive  order  of  May  1,  1883,  any 
and  all  lands  which  were  at  the  date  of  said  order  settled  upon  and  occupied  in  good 
£Eiith  under  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 
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Table  of  ttalUtict  ihotnng  landt  ealHraled  a*i 


ie  of  Aj;eiir  J  and  tribe- 


D»  Item— Continued . 

Bnil«ui<]otta«Sieni 

BlSHloD  uid  Wshprton  Sioiu 

Standing  Roe*  Agiaen. 
BlukrH-i  and  othrr  Siooi .. . 

Tanilon  Agtncs. 
TuklonSiooi    


Ftrl  Batt  Agetity. 


Ltmhi  Agency. 
ShoBhone.  Bummk,  and  Sheep-  i 

NmP*rc6 


Chtyennt  and  Arapaho  Agency, 

CbsyeDDP  nod  Arapaho 
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Table  of  statiatios  showing  lands  cultivated  and 
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IifDiAN  TKKRiTORY— Continued. 

iSoe  and  Fox  Agency. 

Absentee  Shawnee,  Iowa,  Mex- 
ican Kickapoo.  Pottawatomie 
(citizen),  Sac  and  Fox  of  the 
Mississippi,  &c 

IOWA. 

8ae  and  Fox  Agency. 
Sac  and  Fox 

K  A  NBA  8. 

PoUaxDatomieand  Great  Nemaha 
Agency. 
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30:      2, 726 
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Chippewa  and  Munsee . . . 

Iowa 

Slickapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri . 

MICHIOAX. 

Mackinac  Agency. 


Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior, 
Cliippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 
Creek  and  Black  River,  Ot- 
tawa and  Chippewa 
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Red  Lake  Chippewa 
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Table  o/ilatitUe*  tkoaing  taadi  auUieatti  and 
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w  rai*«d  on  Indian  rHnra lion*— Cod tinued. 
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Tail*  oftlatitiies  tfioving  land*  etttHvated  ami 


Grand  Stnde  Agmes. 

Cbskttna.  RoKueRiTsr,  ten 

Klamalh  Agenej/. 

KUmith.  Modw,  and  Snake  ., 

8iUtr  Agmey. 

AlHA,  CbuU,  CcmU,  Ju 

VmaliOa  Agtnry. 
Walla    Walla,     C*jui«,    ui 


TTmatllla 

Warm  Sfrringi  Agtncg. 

Warm  Sprtnjr,  'Waaco.  Tmino, 
John  Day,  and  Pi-Ul« 


Ouratf  Agtncy. 

Vinlah  Volfcy  Aaency. 
OlatabasdWhiteBWrrUte.....   ft32D,l)Oo|.. 
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Coliille,  Lake.  O'Kjuit 
Pud,      M<  ■ 
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Table  of  ataUsiica  showing  land$  cultivated  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WIBCOKSUr. 

Chreen  Bay  Agency. 

Oneida 

Stookbridge 

Henomonee 

La  Points  Agency. 

i^bippewaat  Red  Cliff 

Chippewa  at  Bad  River 

Chippewa  at  Lao  Court  d'Oreille . 

Chippewa  at  Fond  dn  Lao 

Chippewa  at  Grand  Portage    . . . 

Chippewa  at  Bois  Forte 

Chippewa  at  Lao  da  Flambeau  . 

WYOMWO. 

Shonhone  Agency. 

Shoshone  and  Northern  Arap- 
aho 


Lands  onltivated. 


ProdoM 

raised  daring 

the  year. 
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Aoree  oalti«    Acres  broken 
vated  daring  i    daring  the 


the  year. 
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Number  of  acres  tillable 1S.0U;850 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  year  by  Government 5^  194 

Vumber  of  acres  cultivated  during  year  by  Indians 248;  141 

Number  of  acren  broken  during  year  by  Government 1, 890 

Number  of  acres  broken  during  year  by  Indians. 85»611 

Number  of  acres  under  fence        861, 865 

Number  of  rods  of  fence  built  during  the  year 206^776 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Govornmeut  .1 8, 870 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians  « 818^884 

Bushels  of  com  raised  by  Government 9,110 

Bushels  of  corn  raised  by  Indians 1, 171, 879 

Bushels  of  oats  raised  by  Government 15^  908 

Bushels  of  oats  raised  by  Indians 406, 8SB9 

Bushels  of  barley  raised  by  Government 8.606 

Bushels  of  barley  raised  by  Indians 68,1 

Bushels  of  rye  raised  b v  Indians 7, 
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Table  giving  misoellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor; 


Products  of  Indian  labor* 


Stock  owned. 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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Apache 1 1, 

CALIFOUNIA.  I  I 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency.  \ 

Hoopa 100,200; 

Mi$$ion  Agency. 


150  ... 


Serranoe,    Dieguenos,  Coahaila  and 
San  Lais  Rey i      900 


2oo; 


Round  Valley  Agency.  i  >  | 

Concow.&c  87,492,      320      250 

Tule  River  Agency.  '  i 

Tale  and  Tejon ' j I j 

I  i 

COLOKADO. 

i  i 

Southern  JJte  Agency.  ,  j 

^te I i 

I 

DAKOTA.  ' 

Cheyentxe  River  Agency.  I  , 

Sioux ,  1,000' 

Orow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency. . 


Lower  Yauktonnais  Sioux 
Lower  Brul6  Sioux 


500 

550 


Devil's  Lake  Agency. 


..Ill,  COO 

I  I 


2,100 


112,754 


238, 


Sisseton.    Wabpetou,    and    Cuthead  ' 

Sioux i    10.000   3,000   1,000    .     . 

Turtle  Mountain  Cliippewas (c)      '    (c)    j    (c)        (c) 

Fort  Jierthold  Agency. 

Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandau  '    40, 000,      500. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency.                 j                          i 
OgalalUSioazandNorthern  Cheyenne  ;    97,20413,000; 

a  From  report  of  1884. 
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alio  9tatisiic8  a$  to  atook  on  Indian  reservations. 


Stock  owned. 


Increase  la  stock. 


Cattle. 
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Sheep. 
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fowU. 


Horseg  and 
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384         STATISTICS   OP  LAND   CULTIVATED,    CB0P8  RAISED, 

Table  giving  mincellantoui  produolM  of  Indian  labor;  slw 


PnduotA  of  IndUn  labor. 


Hame  or  agenry  ud  tribo. 


SUteton  AgtTi^. 
SiHctoD  aod  Wnhpetoo  Slom 
Staiulin{!  Rock  Agena 
BUekfwt  and  other  Sloni . . . . 

Yankton  Agtnq/. 
Tank  ton  Sioni 


1:1 

•S    ;   ^ 


Fori  Sail  Agtnty. 

BaoDaok  and  Shoabooo 

Lemhi  Afffncy. 
SboBtiDiie,  BaiiDMk,  aoi  Sb«eput«i 

Na  Ptrd  Agtitcy, 


.    3811,000.      too'      lOOi.. 


500'      300 


Oheytnnt  and  Arapaho  Jjuncii. 

Cbejenne  and  Arapuho 

SioKa.  Oomanehi,  and  Wichila  Agent)/. 
EJDwik  CDmsDchp.  Apacbe,  and  Wl- 

OjOjrr  Aamey. 

0■ag€^  Kaw, and  Qnapair   i  120,0001      VH    <r) 

Ponta,  Pa\mre.  and  Otsi  Agtne\i.     \  ' 

Pawitee SO,OU|      !»■      1001 

Ponca I K5; 

Otoe  and  MlHonria (d)     |      Iio;  

^uapav  AQtney,  I  I 


1U[      3S0  a 


t 


ZT.eio;    300    3oo>     50,.. 

300      WOI      400.. 

SO.OOOl      300       100   .. 


AND   BTOCK    OWNED,    tC. 
ilica  u  (0  itock  e»  Indian  TMerration* — Continned. 
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STATISTICS    OF    LAND    CULTIVATED,    CHOPS    EAISED, 

Tabh  giving  mincellaneoua  produeU  of  Indian  labor; 
Ptodoota  of  Indian  libra. 


i  of  &g«nc3'  mod  trilw. 


IHUUX  Tebbitobt— ContlDned. 

Quapaw  J(F«uy— ConUnned. 

Peori» 

SST:::";;::::;":::::::::::::: 

Wjimdotle   

Sae  and  Fex  Agenty. 


I      1 


■a  ;  -3  I 


i  I 


J,000;      ITB,      175|        7S., 
10,660       3O0I      Mo'" 


id  Foi  or  tlie  MlMlulppi IDO,      500 


Cherokee  — 

ChickiuT... 

Creek--,  •-'•ii 


Kiolmpoo 

PotU"Bl«mia 

SuandFui  nf  MtsMuri... 


Chippewii 
Potlawiit. 


10  Agen«v-  1  I 

Superior,   Cblp-  ■               i            i           '  I 

Hii(ICbippawit.-|      (d)      £S,OOI}| , 8,000,.. 


WhiU  Earth  Agmey. 

UWeaipp!,  Oiidr  TaU.snd  Peniblna  , 
Chlplif"-"  I  31*, Ot 

PUInger,      Leecb     Lake.     Wlnneba- 
fwhiab,  SDr]  Cms  Like 1    B0,0( 

Red  Like  CblppewB 1    S0,0( 

a  From  report  of  1M(. 


S,ND  D,1SI'  a.  230   l,Ki. 

2it>\' ".'"'.'".'.'.'  aloe;! 


..a3G,000 
.   alB,  000 


AND   STOCK  OWNED,    tC. 
ttatttliet  at  to  (looi  on  Iniitm  rtttrvatioti* — CoDtiDU«d. 


InonuB  in  atodk. 


'"■ii ' 


Cattle.      Swlnt 


•i • 


....  I        85 
T5|       900 


i,«n      100    w 


STATISTICS    OF   LAND    CULTIVATED,    CB0P8    EAI8ED, 

TabU  giving  mUetilantotu  pnductt  of  I»dia»  labor ;  alM 


Pradnota  of  lodlui  labor. 


Stook  oned. 


» of  tL^eDV-y  ind  trlbt^ 


>     1 
,  i 

i  i  J 


I  ■  i 


S       I        i 


Blatant  Agrtitty. 
BUckfHt,  Blood,  and  PIsgsD  . 

Orpw  Agiiiry. 
Crow  BDd  Nonbern  Chufenoe  . 

Flathead  Jgrvty. 


Furl  Bfltnap  Agencj/. 
AHlaHboine  and  Gnia  Ventre. . . 

Fori  Ftct  Agtrtey. 
AHlnkbuine  and  Tanitou  Sioni 


m     -  a>! 


T  1,!«0  1,90ll|      830  8 


13  MO.. 


40.000      600  .. 


Bantet  and  Flandrrau  Affeney- 
oniaof  OakoU 


Otnaha  and  Winntbago  Ageney. 


Pabllle 

Pi-Ote   

WftUm  Shmluim  Agtn< 


oandJIcnrillaAr 
Xacajr  AtHncy. 


Kl'!^^ 


TE^OC 


If  oqula  Pneblo j     (a)     I    («)   |    (»)       (a)   ; 

Putblo  Agtncy.  I  I  ,  i  ' 

Poeblo ' ' ' I ! '      »,M«.- 

a  Not  reported.  t  By  parch  aae. 
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lo  ifoeJi  an  Indian  Teaemationt — Continiied. 
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390        STATISTICS  OF  LAND   CULTIVATED,    CE0P8   EAI8ED, 

Table  giving  minccllaaeou)  producl*  of  Indian  ItOor;  olw 
Prodnota  ot  latliuklaboT. 


1  of  KgeDo;  tup  tribe. 


Olieli<KJi«aiir%s.. 
BafnlKpRlin 


Qranda  Rondt  Agtnejf^ 

OlaokaDik,  Koeuo  River.  Ae 

Ala  mat  A  Agtnej/. 

Kllnuth.  Modoo.  nad  Softke 

SihU  AgcnC]/. 

AlH»,C]i»UCasla.dLC 

FTmaliUa  Agency. 
W>n>  Walls.  Ci^jsnv.  uid  rinatltla . . 

Warm  Springi  Agrneji. 
W»nn  SpiHnB,  Wauro,  Tenino,  John 


204,ewl  2,im|  i.a» 


713  1,SI3  4  S7T|.. 

i%viii  17  i,ua| 

INI    !oo'  El  taa.. 

300 s!  tool 


Di.y,». 


'I-Ulo.. 


Ouray  Agenej/^ 
Tkbeqiuelie  tile 


OolTnie  LnkK,  O'Kuiiiiiui.  San  Tael. 
UxtboR,  SiioliKDe.  CaJiapBl,  Caur  i 
d'AItne,  UmPbk* :. I. 

Keah  Ban  Age»eif.  \ 

Ibkah  and  QaiUuhuIe 

Qiiinaiiit  Agtnpj/.  i 

Boh,  Qoset,  Qolnarelt,  &o 

KivptaUv  oni  S'Kokamitk  Agaieii. 


dwhalia.  Klmually  Sqoi 
tMD,aB<l  B'KakomUh. .. 


AMD   STOCK  OWKBD,    &C. 
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STATISTICS   OP  LAND  CULTIVATED,   CHOPS   EAISED, 

Tahit  gieitig  mitceVaiieoui  prodaeti  of  Indian  labor;  oIm 


ProdnoU  of  IdiIUd  UbOT. 
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394         STATISTICS   OF   LAND    CULTIVATED,    CROPS   RAISED, 

KECAPITULATION. 

Increase  in  nnmber  of  horses  daring  year : 

By  parchaae 062 

By  natural  increase 21,861 

tt.ttt 

Increase  in  nnmber  of  moles  daring  year: 

By  purcbase 25 

Bynatural  increase .' 161 


Increase  in  number  of  cattle  during  year : 

By  purchase 2.856 

By  natatal  increase 13,228 

15,561 

Increase  in  number  of  swine  doriifg  year: 

By  purcbase 58 

By  natural  increase 11,015 

ii,on 

Increase  in  number  of  sbeep  daring  year: 

By  purchase       25 

By  natural  increase 7,467 

7,«W 

Increase  in  number  of  domestic  fowls  daring  year : 

By  purchase 1,145  % 

By  natural  increase 28,868 

30,011 

Kamber  of  horses  owned : 

By€k>vernment 532 

By  Indians 242.167 

Number  of  mules  owned : 

By  Government 184 

By  Indians 5^  553 

• 

Komber  of  cattle  owned : 

By  Government 10.480 

By  Indians 100,22| 

Number  of  swine  owned : 

By  Government 676 

By  Indians 48.167 

Nnmber  of  sheep  owned : 

By  Indians 1,555,615 

Nnmber  of  domestic  fowls  owned: 

By  Government 471 

By  Indians 00,863 

Number  of  feet  of  lumber  sawed 8,800.147 

Number  of  oortls  of  ^ood  cut 01.330 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  made ^ 45^400 

Number  of  pounds  of  butter  sold 11.506 

Number  of  pounds  offish  sold 8,000 

Value  of  robes  and  furs  sold 170,824.00 

Value  of  snake-root  sold $0,038.33 

Value  of  maple  sugar  sold $1,825.00 

Value  of  berries  sold $3,000.00 

Value  of  wild  rice  sold $40.00 


AND    8T0CK   OWNED,    tC. 
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MEDICAL    STATISTICS. 

ConaoJidaled  report  0/  eloli  and  woMubd,  Umttai 


and  location  or  tS">'J- 


5-.*  Ill  .I'll; 


SLHndlnjt  Kook,  Dak 

Yinkinn.  OBk 

Fort  Bull  Wuho  

Ken  PirrC.  Idnho 

Clieyi'iuitt and  Arapnho.  Itid.T 

Xtowa,  CoiuHnefau,  and  Wloblto,  lud.  T 

OwM.  Inil.T 

Kaw,  Ind-T 

PuDua,  IniL  T. 


Pawne 


lod.  T 


•iifjiii 


OakUod.iui'r^ll."."" 

Qnapaw,  Inil.T 

Km  and  Pni.Ind.I  ... 
UMkiuc,  Uluh  

Whlto  Kurth,  Minn.... 

LeerhljikK.  Minn 

Bed  Uk».  Minn  

Black  feal.  Muot 

Cmw.  Mont    

FlatliMd.  U'oil.. 

Fort  Bi'lknap.  Mont... 
F..rt  P.'i:k,  Uont 

Bantwarid  FJindri^BU, 

MBvada.Kei 

U»cilrm,  If .  U«l:  .... 

Kavain,  V.  Uax 

PmWi<,H.Xn  

Mew  rnrk,  N.Y 

Oraiid»  Itgndc.  Otok  -. 

KiMiiiHtU.  Oiw 

Sileu.  UniK      

Warm  SpHngH,  OnR  ' 

Uintah  v^i-r.irtBli... 

ColTUIe,  Waidi 

irnohBaT,  Wnflli 


8'Kukanilali.  Waab   

Tulallp.  Wa«b 

Yakania,  Waih 

Gr«>ii  Hav,  Wta..   

SbDHboDK.  Wvo 

Car»«l»  fkhobl.  r« 

Fonil  r.rovi-  Sshool,  On 

Chll(Kii!o8^Mi.Ipd.TV. 
Haakall  Ingdtate.  Kana  . 
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MEDICAL   STATISTICS. 
Slateg  Indiam  Mnrica,  for  Ifte  jr«ar  Ir^5. 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table. 


Class  I.—ZYMOTIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  ].— Miasmatic  Diseases. 

Typhoid  fevor 175 

Typhaa  fever 1 

Typho-malarial  fever  223 

Remittent  fever 882 

QaotidiAn  iDtermittoDt  fe- 
ver   4,603 

Tertian  interm  ittent  fevor .  5, 145 

gnartan  intermittent  fever      128 
ongestive  intermittent  fe- 
ver          23 

Acute  diarrhea 4, 008 

Chronic  diarrhea 45 

Acute  dyHentery 998 

Chronic  dysentery 13 

Erysipelaa 281 

Pyaemia 3 

Small-pox C 

Varioloid 1 

Chicken-pox 280 

Heanles 455 

Scarlet  fever 73 

Mumps 355 

Tonsilitis 1, 032 

Diphtheria 174 

Epidemic  catarrh  (influen- 

ea) 3.060 

Whoopinfi:  cough 286 

Cerobro-Hpinal  meningitis.        24 
Other  diseaHes  of  this  order      248 

Order  2.— Enthktic  Disrarrk. 

Primary  »>^>hiH« 530 

ConMitiitimial  syphilin 035 

Gonurriiea *. i)sl 

Gonorrheal  orchitis 31 

Gonorrlieal  nprhnlmia ')9 

Stilctun*  (»f  urethra  (gon- 
orrheal)    32 

Bite  of  Herp«*nt 7 

Malignant  ]>n8tiilo     3 

Other  diaeascH  of  thin  order  »< 

Order  3.  — DiETlc  DiSKA-^Ks. 

Starvation 2 

Scurvy «1 

Piiipiira   M 

Delirium  tiniiens             ...  1 

Clirnni«'  iilcnhiilisiii    1 

OtIierdiMeasesof  tliiHoniur  1 1 

Ci.AsP  H.-COXSTITCTIOVAL 
DISKASKS. 

Onler  1.— Diatuktk;  Diskasks. 

Aeiiti' ilieurnatiHUi 2,  705 

C.hiDuic  rlieunintiHrn U.')] 

AniPinia    3.'.8 

Dnipsy  (wljen  not  »  Myni]>- 
torn  of  iii>*»'a»»o  of  lieart, 

liver,  or  ki«lneyH) 26 

Cancer *. 6 

Epith<'lioma 1 

Tumors '51 

Dry  gangri'Ue 1 

Other  diHeaseM  of  lliis  order  12.'» 

Order  2.— Tiiiercil  vu  I>is- 

EA»SF.S. 

Con^nniption    S7i> 


Scrofuhi 1,819 

Other  diseases  of  this  order         4 

Class  III.— PARASITIC  DIS-  ' 
EASES. 

Iteh 2,187 

Tape-worms 164 

Lumbricoid  worms 1, 120 

Ascarides 388 

I  Other  diseaaes  of  this  order       70 

I 

I         Class  IV.— LOCAL  DIS- 
I  EASES. 

'  Order  1.— Diseases  of  tub  Nbrv- 
'  oirs  System. 


Apoplexy' 

Convulsions 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Headache 1, 

lusanit}' 

Intlannnation  of  the  brain. 

Intlammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal 
conl      

Neuralgia 2, 

Paralysis 

Sunstn>ke 

Tetanus 

Other  d  iseases  of  t  his  ord(>r 


1 

202 

28 

48 

605 

0 

21 


4 

040 

60 

3 

2 

205 


Order  2.— Diseases  op  the  Etr. 

Conjunctivitis 8, 943 

Iritis 119 

Catamct 49 

Amaurosis 27 

Other  diseases  of  this  order      240 

Order  3.— Diseabes  OK  THE  Eak. 


OtorrhcDft 493 

lutlaninuition  of  the  inter- 
nal ear 203 

1  )«'atn«"SH  35 

OthiT  ilij*i'aHeH»»f  this  order  07 

Older  4.— DiHKAHKS  of  THE  Ou- 
<;aX.s  of  ClUri'LATIOX. 

Dropsy  of  jM-ricartliuni  ...  1 
Intlaniniation   of   endocar- 
dium    I 

Hypertrophy  of  heart.    ...  7 

Valvolar  diHe.ifto  of  hoart.  33 

DropMV  from  lieart  disease.  3 

.\neiiii>«m 2 

rhlfbitis 2 

Varico-*e  vrins  6 

Ot  her  dist-ases  of  1  his  order  10 

Ordrr  .').— I)im;  v^Rs  of  the  Kek- 

I'lllAlOltY   OkOAXS. 

Astlima    280 

Catarrh 2.002 

A«uite  bromhitlM 0,  ,'i98 

Chioiiic  l)ronchi(is   .V23 

Intlammafitm  «>f  larynx  ...  2.'>0 

Intlammation  of  liingH K49 

InllammatioM  of  pleura 186 

Piop.«*yof  the  ehe'*t 1 

Other  diseaneH  of  thi««  order  294 


Order  6.— Dibsabu  OF  Tn  Di- 
oiBTivK  Obgavb. 

Colic 

Constipation S,074 

Cholera  morbus 81 

Dyspepsia   1,  li7 

Inflammation  of  stomach  .  1S4 
Inflammation  of  bowels. . .  flO 
Inflammation     of    perito* 

neum li* 

Ascites ^ 

Hemorrhage    from    atom* 

ach     tt 

Hemorrhaf^e  from  bowda.        t 

Fistulainano I 

Piles O 

Prolapsus  ani S 

Femoral  hernia S 

Inguinal  hernia t 

Acute     inflammation     of 

liver.. H 

Chrt>nio    inflammation  of 

liver 25 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 2 

Dropsy  iYom  hepatic  dis- 
ease           * 

Jaundice Sf7 

Biliary  calculi 1 

Infliimmation  of  tbeapleen         I 

Enlarj^ed  spleen 126 

Other  diseHses  of  thia  order      SSf? 

Order  7.— Disrabiw  of  the  Tbi- 

NAKV  AN  It  (vKNlTAL  OKOASS. 

Inflammation  of  kidneys. .  95 

Bright 's  disease IT 

Diabetes 2 

Oravel  6 

("alculns I 

Inflammation  of  bladder. .  Id 

Incontinence  of  urine 50 

Retention  of  urine 70 

Inflammation    of    testicle 

(not  gonorrheal) 28 

Hydrocele 2 

Varicocele 6 

Hyatina ^7 

Pndapsu.s  uteri 4 

Disease  of  uterus 12S 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  'J  13 

Order  ><.— Dweahf.s  of  the 
BosKH  Axi>  .Joints. 

Intlammation    of  perioste- 
um    11 

Inflammation  of  iHincs  ...  5 

Cariis 4s 

Necrosis    ij 

Inflammation  of  Jointa M 

A  iichy  hmis •» 

Other  diseases  of  this  order       16 

Order  9.— Dihkasf.a  of  THE  Ie 
lEOrMENTAKT   StSTBM. 

A  bscess g7|» 

BoU m 

(carbuncle 37 

Ulcer SM 

Whitlow « 

Skin  diseases  (not  include 
in^  syphilitic  skin  affec- 

tionsoritch) 2,657 

Other  diseaaes  of  this  order  tl 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table— Continned, 


CLAae  v.— VIOLENT  DIS- 
BA8B8  AND  DEATHS. 

K.  Order  1. — Wouitdb,  Injubixs, 
▲HD  AooiomTB. 

BamB  and  scalds 6S0 

BrniMS 588 

Coneiuaioii  of  the  brain ...       10 


Drowning 2 

Sprains 411 

IHslocation 84 

Frost-bite 166 

Simple  fhustnre  (not  gon< 

shot) 02 

Compound    fractare    (not 

gnnshot) 5 

Gunshotwoond 41 


Incised  wound 800 

Lacerated  woand 2SS 

Punbtnred  woond 87 

Poisoning 88 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  10 

Order  2.— HomciDB 5 

Order  8.— SuiClDB 8 


OBAND  TOTALS. 


Remaining  under  treatment  fh>m  last  year 2, 628 

Taken  sick  and  wounded  during  year:  Males,  42,863 ;  females,  34,866 77,710 

Becovered:  Males,  41,435 ;  femiaes,  83,706 75,101 

Deaths:  Males  over  5  years,  618;  under5years,  683* 1,161 

Deaths:  Femalesover  6year8,  242;  under  6  years,  264* * 506 

Births:  Indians.  1,620;  half-breeds,  144;  whites,  28* 1,708 

Births:  Males,  813;  females,  870 1,708 

Vaccinated:  Sacoessftilly,  1,038;  unsnocessAilly,  126 1,164 

Bemainingfunder  treatment  June  30 8,880 


*  This  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  agency  physicians.    For  births  and  deaths  as 
reported  by  agents,  including  agencies  where  there  are  no  physicians,  see  table,  pages  — . 
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BlackfV'et,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho;  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michij^an.  Jiev.  Dr.  J.  M.  lieidy  secretary  Missionary  Society  Methodist 
Episcopal  (.'hnrch,  HO.")  Hroadicay,  New  York  City. 

Catholic. — Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grand  Ronde  and 
Umatilla,  in  Orej^on  ;  Flathccid  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Rock  and  DeviPs  Lake, 
in  Dakota.     The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  1101  G  street,  ^Vashingtoa,  D.  C, 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada  in  Nevada.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  MorehauBe,  9eeriumf 
American  Jiaptint  Home  Minsionary  Society,  Temple  Court,  Keekman  street,  New  York  City, 

Presbyterian. — Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pneblo,  in  New  Mexico;  Nex 
Percys,  in  Idaho;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  eecretary  Bo€r4 
Foreign  Mifsions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street,  New  York  City,  Bet,  Dr. 
If.  Kendall,  secretary  Board  Home  Missions  Presbyterian  Church,  SJ80  JBroadvayf'^Nem 
York  City.  J"  ^ 

Congregational. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin ;  Sisseton  and  Fort 
Berthold,  in  Dakota;  and  S'Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Bev,  Dr,  M,  E. 
Strieby,  secretary  American  Missionary  Associatioh,  f6  Reade  street,  New  York  dig, '^jf^  \ 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bml^ 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosehud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota;  Pouca,  in  Indian 
Territory;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Rev.  G.  F.  Flichtner,  secretary  Board  of  Mia- 
sions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ^22  Bible  House.  Netv  York  City,  14 

Unitarian.— Ouray  AgtMicy,  in  Utah.  Rev.  G .  Reynolds,  secretary  American  Unit- 
arian   iHHociation,  7  Tremont  Place,  Ronton.  ^  '^ 

United  Presbyterian. — Warm  Si>rings,  in  Oregon.  Rev.  John  O.  Broum,  D,  D., 
secretary  Home  Misxiou  Board  United  Prexhyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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Rer.  J.  a.  Butler,  Washington,  1>.  C. 
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Eli  1 ).  l^ANNisTER LawrenceDiirg,  lod. 

Morris  A.  Thomas Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  R.  Pearsons Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Frank  C.  Armstrong New  Orleans,  La. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools  : 

John  II.  Obkrly Washington,  D.C. 

Special  Indian  agents  aj.  large: 

William  Parsons    Hartford,  Conn. 

James  L.  Robinson  Franklin,  N.  C. 

Henry  Heth Richmond,  ¥•• 

Charles  H.  IUckson Washington.!).  €• 

ErGKNE  E.  White  —   Presootti  An. 
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Navajo  Aokncy,  Auguai  31,  1685. 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  instructions  from  your  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
tabuiit  this  as  my  second  annual  report  of  ufiuirs  at  the  seven  villages  of  the  Moqnii 
Pnehlo  Indians  under  my  cliar^e.  Isolated  an  these  people  are  from  all  of  the  reKtof 
the  world)  their  lives  are  eKsentially  uneventful.  One  day  is  to  them  just  llkeeveiy 
other  day,  unlesh  the  one  ha])i)enH  to  be  a  ft^te  <lay.  An  ordinary  Western  village  will 
change  more  in  a  month  than  one  of  these  will  in  accntnr^',  no  occurrence  important 
enough  to  make  an  iteui  for  a  e.ountry  newH|)aper  occurs  among  these  ]>eople  on  in 
average  oiiee  a  year.  They  plod  along  in  their])atient,  careful  way,  plant,  gather, and 
store;  their  (uily  e:ire  or  aim  in  life  seems  to  he  to  xirocure  the  means  of  BUBtainioc it, 
and  in  this  respect  all  of  their  surroundings  seem  aduiirably  adapted  to  keeptbem 
busy. 

Consider  that  their  villages  are  h)cated  on  the  narrow,  bare,  rocky  top  of  a  mf»%, 
from  the  base  of  which,  GOO  feet  below,  every  drop  of  water  which  they  use  muit  bo 
carried;  that  all  of  their  fuel  must  be  brought  from  points  8  and  10  miles  away: 
that  their  gardens  are  located  in  ]»iire  unadulterated  drifting  sand  ;  that  not  a  aini^le 
stream  of  running  water  existM  for  many  miles  from  them  in  any  direction,  and  if  this 
is  not  enough  to  wholly  discourage  the  poor  M()<iui,  it  is  very  likely  that  somoviurant 
Navajo  will  ]nlfer  tlu^  scanty  crop  that  he  has  nursed  into  a  feeble  and  nncertain  ex* 
istcnee.  Still,  in  h]tite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  thcM;  people  seem  well  fatittfieii 
and  thoroughly  couteuted.  They  are  hard  workers,  prudent,  and  economical  in  all 
ways;  they  save  every  odd  and  end  ;  u«fthing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste;  even  the  dog* 
are  eaten, 'as  well  as  such  horst's,  burros,  and  sheep  as  uuiy  die  a  natural  death. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  uie  to  say  that  these?  Indians  have  been  quiet  and  peaceable 
during  the  year.  Ihey  have  always  bern  so;  never  were  known  to  commit  a 
munler,  or  any  other  serious  criute.  Th«*y  stay  right  at  homo  and  attend  strictly  !« 
their  own  business.  This  does  not  cut  much  of  a  ligure  in  the  world,  but  it  seenid  ti> 
keep  all  of  them  very  busy. 

They  have  no  Agency  buildings,  no  Government  property,  no  school,  no  fowl 
snpplies,  no  medicines,  and  have  but  one  employ^  of  your  Department  among  theui. 
Mr.  Oe(»r;;e  H.  Heiulfll,  farmer,  has  bern  stationed  there  since  last  fall.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  enables  him  to  coniiuiiieatM  with  them,  and  he  has  been  inbtnmiental 
in  doing  them  mnch  good.  Hy  authority  of  your  othce  1  issued  them  some  iinpi»>- 
ments  and  tools  last  fall.  Kor  these  they  sermcd  very  thankful,  and  are  makinj; 
good  use  of  them.  This  was  the  iirst  notice  they  have  had  from  the  Govcniment  fur 
several  years.  They  are  a  very  des<*rviug  and  apjir^'ciativo  tribe,  and  I  beliere 
should  receive  more  assistance  from  the  I)ei)artment.  They  are  8ui*ely  more  deserving 
than  some  of  their  southern  neighbors  on  whom  largo  sums  are  annually  lavished. 
Thes*'  p«'o]>le  try  hard  to  help  themsidves;  don't  ask  for  much,  and  never  forget  to 
feel  thankful  for  what  they  do  get. 

I  am  s<srry  to  learn  that  no  school  will  be  allowed  for  the  Moqais  this  year.  They 
are  also  much  <lisa])pointed.  I  believe  they  would  appreciate  one  and  fill  it  up  wiib 
their  children,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  establish  one'for  them  as  soon  asyoudt^m 
it  i)racticable  to  do  so. 

The  Moquis  have  but  little  stock  of  any  kind.  What  tliev  have  has  mostly  Iwcn 
procured  from  the  Navtijoes,  all  scrubby  to  begin  with,  and  the  scant  fei*d  around 
their  villages  has  not  improved  it.  They  have  a  few  horses,  some  burros,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  a  small  herd  of  cattle. 

Could  these  people  be  induced  to  abandon  their  inconvenient,  mcky  dwellings,  and 
settle  out'  in  the  valleys  of  their  reservation,  the  maintenance  of  life  would  lie  an 
easy  struggh>  for  them  ;  with  their  induHtr>'  and  patient  perseverance,  they  would 
soon  be  prosperous.  Hut  to  their  dwellings  they  cling  with  unaccountable  tvnaciiy. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  ontsi<le  world,  care  nothing  for  it,  cling  to  all  of  their  tild 
Ideas,  and  are  very  strict  in  all  of  the  observances  of  their  religious  rites.  Of  one  of 
these,  loeally  known  as  the  ''snake  dance,"  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a 
brief  description  here.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  weird  and  strange  cereiuony  on 
the  continent. 

The  snake  dance,  which  by  the  way  is  a  movable  festival,  oocnis  every  alternate 
fall.    The  last  was  on  the  l^th  of  the  prest^nt  month.     These  people  believe  that  the 
•nakes  have  contnd  of  the  weather.     In  order  to  obtain  a  good  crop  they  must  have 
rain.    To  obtain  this  they  Indie ve  it  necessary  to  propitiate  the  snakes,  and  to  do 
this  members  of  the  villages  are  sent  out  to  gather  in  as  many  rattlesnakes  as  pen- 
sible.     They  pin  them  to  the  ground  with  a  forked  stick  ;  then  place  theui  in  eartaen 
vessels,  closed  up,  until  they  have  secured  a  hundred  or  so.    The  men  who  an  Ia 
officiate  in  this  strange  performance   pn>])are  themmdves  by  fasting,  prayer,  and 
other  observances.    The  day  having  arrived,  all  of  these  snakes  are  emptied  oat  ia 
a  pile  on  the  rocky  lloor,  and  the  priests  vie  with  each  other  to  aee  who  will  grab 
the  most.     As  tanm  as  caught  they  are  ])lace<l  in  the  month  of  their  captor,  imubed 
by  the  middle  of  the  body,  tail  and  head  fn^e  to  coil  around  the  features  of  the  In- 
dian at  will.     In  this  way  they  dance  about  for  awhile,  the  womeii  of  the  TillacE^. 
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meanwhile,  aa  occasion  presents,  scattering  cornmeal  over  the  snakes  in  the  mouths 
of  the  dancers.  This  is  an  offering  to  them,  and  a  reminder  that  rain  is  needed  to 
iprow  the  corn  of  which  the  meaf  is  made.  When  the  snakes  are  thrown  down, 
many  of  them  scatter  and  crawl  in  ever  j  direction.  They  are  caught  by  the  performers. 
They  always  take  care,  however,  to  pick  them  up  only  when  out  of  coil.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  dancers  are  bitten,  but  they  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  affect  them.  Scientific  men  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  all  pro- 
nounce the  snake  "simon-pure,'' genuine  rattlesnake,  and  untampered  with.  The 
only  way  they  account  for  this  apparent  harmlessness  is  that  the  Indiaus  induce 
them  to  strike  repeatedly  at  a  stick  just  before  the  dance,  thereby  exhausting  their 
stock  of  virus*  When  the  dance  is  over  the  snakes  are  all  turned  loose  and  bidden 
God  speed  down  the  mesa,  into  the  valley  below.  One  thing  connected  with  the  last* 
two  of  these  dances  has  been  particularly  unfortunate.  Each  of  these  has  occurred 
in  a  very  dry  season,  and  both  have  been  immt'diately  followed  by  heavy  showers. 
Whether  this  has  been  due  to  the  efficacy  of  their  supplications  or  w.is  caused  by  the 
eommencement  of  the  rainy  season  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
»  hundred  failures  would  not  cause  the  Moquis  to  lose  faith  in  the  ceremony  or 
make  them  forget  their  two  successes. 

I  hope  you  will  interest  yourself  in  these  strange  people,  and  do  all  you  can  for 
their  benefit.  They  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  past.  No  tribe  under  your 
•harge  is  more  deserving,  and  none  other  oft'ers  any  better  li'eld  fur  labor;  none  other 
will  appreciate  aid  as  much.  Should  there  be  any  funds  applicable  to  their  benefit 
for  the  current  year,  I  hope  they  will  be  expended  for  them  in  the  purchase  of  imple- 
ments and  tools;  of  these  they  will  make  good  use.  They  do  not  expect  food  or  cloth- 
ing.    They  should  be  provided  with  some  medicines,  and,  when  possible,  a  school. 

For  the  courtesies  extended  toward  me  by  your  Department  I  shall  ever  feelgrate- 
fal.     Herewith  is  submitted  statistical  report. 
I  am  your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN, 

Indian  JgenL 

The  C0MMI8S10NKK  OF  Indian  Affaiks. 
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a  DsUverlei  qii*n«r-nnui 

ft  At  one  deliTOiT,  ibont , 

i  One  dellverv,  before  Seplembei 
j  Delivered  sIlOToaoe:  — -'— 
I  DeUvered  as  requlred- 


Seplembec  IS,  ISK. 
--- nber  IMMSj  Dortbe 
italed  when. 

all  required  -, 


FOB  BEEF  FOB  THE   INDIAN   8BBV1CE. 
«dMrllw»aal  0/  Marek  30,  18S5,  forfamiiklng  tuppOmfor  the  liMan  terriet. 
nte  >t  irtilob  miibMiM  hkve  been  awarded. 
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a  Uoiitbl;  dellTerieai  wiulered  nottb  at  h 
p  Delivered  abont  Beptamber  lEi. 
f  Two  dellTeriu,  Id  Jal;  and  Eeptember ;  1 


It  M,  19 

»  DeUT^red'September  {\  iSm.' 
•  Ah  nqnlred  between  Jalj  and  October 
«  One  daliTery,  not  later  turn  Oclobec  1 

-ilf  byemMinKedrtlr- ■ ^-.— ^ 

If  one  dellvecT,  on 
1 1,!U,000  ponnda  oB 


October  1 ;  balanM  In  ot 


■y  oot  later  tban  Ootobei  IS 


PHOP08AL8   BECKtVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWABDBD 
Ahtlr^ui  <tf  prvpoMtl*  raotivti  a*d  oemlriMt*  MMnbd  in  S«»  York  CUf,  m^v 
(Hon.— TtciuM  !■  lai|i  tfp*  dMMatt* 
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PiriDU  of  ridlvar.v.         Z. 
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■^  B0  .flqulnd  fnin  Jnlv  I* 
d  Two  AallTHles,  in  Jaly  1 

UvBTies,  lo  Jill 


'mber  1. 1B§5;  nortberS'irlDUnid  wttlr. 


in  October  IS,  1885. 
lU  to  be  <teUrenid  on 


AMoDlblyilrllve 
'  If  deliviTed  in 

ilii-uary.  Unn^hi  1 


1  Donh  uf  iwDtli  line  of  Ku 
cla,  HI  Ti-qulnd,  bat  dd    ' 

;.V-foiirlb  parallel  north 

delivin-y  of  baliuice  iwiiilred. 

k  Aft  n-<inEii>U  f^om  July  1  to  October  I,  l@S5j  betwefi 
biil»iii'ewb<-n«illedti>rnAi'rJiinel.  1«MI:  nnrlboni'RiDi 
f  UoDlhlv  lo  Oetobi-r  1.  IS8!);  betvr<#n  October  1  uid 
olIi'dfnruftiTjnnel,  IflriGj  narlbera-niiitpred oattlc. 
HiAapiTiidTpitliieniBnt;  DortbDni>n'liit«ti'd  citllo. 
»  Ah  iv.|ulre<t  till  October  I  -.  tb.-D  sufHelent  le  lut  till 
o  Aa  n-qiiiivit  till  Ovtab<-r  1. 1SI15(  (bvn  nil  rt-rinln^l  t 


tn  be  reqnired  dnrhif  DveamlNr,  JoBaarj. 
I  reqnifvd  UU  Oetobir  I.  MSi  tb* 

ilHttoJOMli 


V  Dakota  an<[  Uinn<'« 


ir  before  Xoveml"' 


FOR    BEEF   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
•4t>«rtiMM«nl  o/  Mank  'M,  1806,  for  funiUMiig  tappUm,  ^o.— ConUiined. 

BEKF— CooUnutd. 
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■^»" 

•  AtonL'delirery,  In  Jiiiy, 

r  AsrequiredlillO 
w  MoDtfaly.u  reqoii 


•UonlhlytiUOfltoberl 


lolier  IS,  II 


iriulcred  cMtle, 


jolahcfl  liefbni  Ootober  I 

,  ises.  HDd  buluica  od  or  aeio 

Iheo  Ada]  deUreir  of  all  h 

I  Jul;  10,  les^;  SOO.IXW  Augnal  10,  ISeS;  200,000  September  Id,  I8&5i  balsnee  to  be  uko 

1BB6^  Dorthtfni'Wiiiti^te4)  CBIIle, 

red  eVOTT  wc«k  from  July  lo October,  ftn'l CTttrv  two  weekA  ormaurhly,  aa requited:  bHlnuu 

rrrr,  from  Octobw  1  lo  IS,  1S8S. 

puuDila  July  16,  IKSS;  40,000  pound*  September  IS,  1885;  nortbuni-winUTBd  oattlf 

IWMDd*  Jnly  IS,  18eS;  baluicD  Septi:inber  IS,  l§S5i  northeni-vinfrreil  catlle. 

poHndH  Id  JiilT ^  balBDce  Id  SeptemlKT;  norllii'ni-wiDtered  catUn. 

d«UTerioa-JaIv,  audbaluiceDotlUtr  tbanOuioberlS.  Igas. 
-  'd  about  September  IS. 
■  '■"  "— '—  •    •-■"    Snlanw  In  October.  Id  one  dolivery. 

In  bulk  previoui  lo  Deoember  1,  18SS. 


led  tbi*  beef  sball  be  deli 

ircd  about  Ootober  I. 

lulred  lUI  Ootober  1,  when  balance  m' 

;red  us  loqairtd  till  October  1,  IWS.  w 


ntbec 


tbern-niBed  cattle. 

It  due  aball  be  racelvedi  notUieni' 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  pr&posaU  received  and  o(miracU  awarded  in  New  York  OUf ,  vn^ 


[KOTB.— FlfnirM  in  1ttv<B  tj^  dflsote  ths 


BEEF— Gontlnned. 


I 

30 
21 
22 
23 


Points  of  dolivon' 


34! 
25i 

26 

27 
28 

29 


SO 

31 

32' 

I 
33  i 


Agencies. 

Cheyenne  and  Arap:i- 

hop,Ind.T         .     . 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 

Wichita,  lud.  T 

Ponca,    Pawnee,    an<l 

Otoe,Ind.  T .. 

Otoe  School  and    an- 

naity.  Pon<'a  School 


Ponca  and  Otoo 
Pawnee  School 


1 

• 

i      * 

S 

1 

'■  Quantity  awarded. 

• 
• 

1 

• 

a 

• 

• 

f  ! 

• 

1 

1 

J.  H.  Sherburne. 

WillUm   J.   Pol- 
j            lock. 

fl 

j: 

!' 

I 


;  Poundit.       Pi-undx. 

4, 78:>.  U0(»  4,789,000  a$3  17 


Qoapaw,  Ind.  T 

Sac  and  Fox,  Ind.  T . 
Osage  School,  Ind.  T 

Blackfeet,  Mont 


4, 12:>.  ooo 

10v),000 
l.'SO.OOO 

I 

i 
I 

j      150. 0<M» 
j       4(1.  (KM) 

:   *:{2,  r)00 

j      8'),  (100, 

I     M),  ooo: 

'     84)0,  (KM) 


4,l!l5,000 
190,000 


a3  30 
e3  35 


6$3  27  e$3  80  d$3  70 


63  97 

/3  97; 


d3  90 


gf4  37 

,04  87 

-  A3  671 

A3  67' 


39, AOO   8  oo! 

»0,000 /3  45 

50,000 ^37 

N0O,OOO 


04  47 
A3  77 


n 

k5  oo;  ... 


47 
77 


Crow,  Mont. . 1,  ooo.  ouo  1, 000,000 


M'.\  70 


Fort  Belknap.  Mont 
Fort  IVck,  Mont 


Santcc      Sjrhool       aiul 
A*:»'nt'V.  Si\\\\       . .    . . 


.'lOO.  OOil 

(•i)ii,  (ion 
•70. 1  Oi' 


500,000 
OOO.OOO 

70.000 


M  75 
«4  OO 


i3  40 , 

j3fl0 

is  SO   

j3  70 


<3  50 
j3  70 


i<  (»0 

p.r 

10  •  lbs. 


Net 


aA»  i'»'<iiiin.Ml  t-..  Novoinln-r  I.  5 -i>:.'i;  tlien  all  iiMiniuMl  to  Mn\  1,  1K86  ;  then  »k  leqiiirert  tocompl«li(» 
<>f  I'oi.liact. 

6  Ah  n^qiiiicd  till  Ocrohcr  1 ;  tbni  :inii>iiiit  ri-quir<-(l  till  May  I  ;  Hay  ami  .June  as  reouired. 

f! Monthly  di-livcric-i  a-i  n  (]iiii«;*l.  i'mcjiI  tor  month 'it  M.i\.  tor  which  month  I  will  Aimiah  the bnrf 
rr«iuin-d  at  tin-  rato  nfifsj  y.'.. 

rt  Dolivcn-d  acninliHiT  tt-  advi'rti>ii>iihnt 

«'()ijo  «ii»livcrv.  u  H  l.jtrr  tlmn  Scpti-dibi'i   I.  1SS.'». 

/I)«'livi*nM|  Si'pt'!iili»  r  l.oi-  .ilunn. 

.'/Alonthly  ih'iiviMJ*'-,;  fmii-hil  I'lnin-.:  winter  iiioiitii-«. 

A  Monthly  till  Octohi  i  1,  ihrv.'. :  tin  n  halaurc,  in  out-  (l«-livi  i  v.  Ix'twccn  Octobop^  and  25, 1885{  con-M 
during  wint«r  iiionths. 

i  In  <>u«'  dcHvi-ry,  Intw-  «'ii  Jul;.   I  .md  Sei>t<  ii.Imm-  :{<•.  irsr». 

jDclivj-rrd  on«-  liali'iii  .Iuims  liih',  and  Auirusi  or  Sipu  iuIm  r,  iss'i,  and  balance  in  October,  IMS. 

A-Two  d«'liviiiis.  ixtwifu  A  must  1  and  Ocrobr'  I  :  iiorth(>rn-wiui(>n>d  cattle. 

f  Monthly  us  rfijuin  d  to  Oriohcr  1,  If^rf).  and  balam*-  on  oi  Ix'ton*  (>ctidM»r  IT*,  1885. 

7/»  Monthly  t'll  October  i,  1S^.'».  and  lialauic  in  Ortobi-r. 

«  Nortlu'in-wiutrrnl  cattlo. 

olu  two  dclivcrich — tirst  nol  lat<M-  tliMii    l)«'i-iMMb«*r  1,  lS8a;  nccimd  not  earlier  than  lilj  1«MI 
DortbtMn  winttn-d  and  jaixil  r.itilc. 

p  Ap.  i<Hiuii««l  lo  (jtioiii  r  I  'i,  l^.•^.').  w  lu'n  balanci'  ii*«iuin*<l  niuwt  bo  tak^n  in  one  delireiy. 

7  DilivtiiiH  r\««ry  two  niontlM;  noith<MU  wint<*red  and  rai»t»d  cattle, 
r  l>eliv«?r»d  as  iciiiin'd:  noitluru  wintortd  and  rai8«'<l  cuttle. 


FOB  BEEF   FOB   INDIAN   SEBVICE. 
athtrlittneitt  of  March  30,  1685,  for  fur'^UMng  tuppliet,  ^c — CoDtinoed. 
ntM  U  vhlob  oootncta  havB  bsen  kvatded.] 
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U43  M 

1*3  Mi 

V«3S0 

<«4  34 

•4H 

P4W 

•»4  78 

ti>4iri 

HI 

H.T 

•*4  4S 

■04S4 

T??.* 

tiTwo 

illTiri. 

«,  fro 

«ber: 
Jul; 

law.^ 

cw£^ 

on  era 

boutOc 
■neric 

tob«rl 
ncattl 

,IB(B. 

«i«du 

iMon 

Ana. 

liVBri»»-flnit  about  July  2S,  ie«j,  of  from  17 


wlieliver, 

uce  in  ODS  deliTerT.  from  October  1 

X  Fint  dellrety  about  July  1  of  eoongb  to 


>k  rrom  July  tu  Octobec  1 


,IMO  to  iSO.OOO  ponndB  ;  eecoud  abont  Septeni- 

'1U.1885;  DOrthem-oliitered  cuttle. 

ery  tvo  weeb>  or  monthly  u  reqalnd ;  bftl- 


X (hio  clelire^H  AQy  lir ,,„-^  ,,- 
'IIl  monlhly  delivertea  ^m  July 
■Ab  required,  but  all  to  b^  •■-'- — 
■Ab  required  itam  July  1 
•Odo  d«livary.  beCneeu  A 


5067  IMD 27 


ill  Septeuiber,  and  t^eii  bftlauce  at  U»t  time )  north- 

i  Dorthem -wintered  cattle. 

i. 

Iftes ;  Amerioui  cattle,  nintecMl  In  Ifontank. 

ID  cattle,  wintered  In  Montima. 

:  nortbem- wintered  oatlle. 

1&,  IBSSiseoond  not  earlier  than  Hay  l,ieM|  nortli- 

ndnDtearUertbHH  Aofiuat^  northem-vleed  cattle, 
than  NDvember  l,lg86i  second  not  earlier  than  May  IS,  1BM|  nortb- 

thui  October  IB,  UU. 


>red  before  JJo 
id  October  1 


'One  deliver 

'ZVo  rielWertee— Ont  ni 

tfn  winleted  and  raited  oa 

*  Afl  required  between  July  and  October __     _ 

■UbyaeparMedeUTSrlea,  on  or  betore  October  20 ,  IBSt ;  northern- wintered  cattle. 
'"  "  ~  -  ''" Ml  or  before  Ootober  80, 1889  i  northern- wintered  cattle. 


PBOPOSAiS  EECEITED  AND  C0NTBACT8  AWARDED 

Ahttraot  o/ proposal!  received  attd  eoniraeU  mvarded  kt  Kme  York  C{%,  wmia 

BSEF—CoDtbiiwd. 


1 
1 

PolnW  of  deUTery 

I 

1 

M 

s  ■ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

9 

1 
1 

J 

1 
1 

1 

KkVRja  School 
Uintah  ViUlej-, 

Pound* 
-IB,  000 

s»!ooo 
Hi,  SHI 

EM,  WW 

Fonndt. 
19,000 

8ii6',o6o 

115  00 

113  35, 

'14  00 
lOM 

(3  te 

as7 

d3  47 

-soo 

stiosa 

0*10  30 

»3»7 

e|3U 

w 

330,000 

S8 

iff 

Sboahone.Wj-o.. 
HmVeUlMOWte. 

'100,  oool 

479, 000  473,000 

100,000  100,000 
■101,060.101,680 

■a8,3oo;   atn.soo 

a 

u 

4S 

Nebr 

Carliilfl    S.:h<»l, 

«  Improved  Ken  Mexlcnn  cattle. 

d  One  liolivarv  nbont  SoptcnibBr  I, 

a  Atone dulivnry  about Ooloberl. 

/  One  duUvety  bafore  Septemher  IS,  1S8S ;  northern-r^Md  uttte. 

a  At  ens  dellvgry  within  reutuniible  time  after  ippTorai  of  ooDtnrt. 

X  UeliVHlis  Kml-manthly  duriuR  whole  year. 

{  Semi-mnntbly  deliverlea  durloK  the  whole  year. 

iOna  ddivery  belbrg  KoTgrohn  1. 
Korthera-vlDleied  cattle  dplirend  as  reqBlnd. 
{  AiTMulred  to  October  1, 18SS;  then  aUnqulied. 


FOB  BEEF  FOB  INDIAN  8EBTICE. 
tid»trtlteme*t  0/ March  30,  lBe&,  for fvrnUking  lappliei,  ^c— Contiuaed. 
(•tM  at  whloli  Mntnola  luve  bees  tmuded-l 

BXSF— Contlnoed. 
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$390 
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J3(KI 
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mtsea 
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■S!!" 

*SBT 
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■»7»0 
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1 

ilinD  baliuicouinit  be  received:  noitbeni-nilud  vattle. 

ominj:  cattle. 

ober  IS,  18U5,  wben  balHDco  loqnired  to  In  Mken;  cattle  ^ 

IoHtI  In  WyomlDe. 

,11  fl,.l<.l».rin    1HH?.    ^ 

r  MoDlUly  tleli 

•  (»Qu  drliviTv,  between  July  1  aad  3oiiteinl>er  au,  1885. 

t  M<jnlljlytiirUcU)bocl,18S3i  then  ba^ce ia odu delivery  between  October  1  and  2&, 

u  iX'bTitnNi  oae-h&lf  in  June,  July,  Angiut,  or  Septembec.  ftud  balance  tn  Ootober. 


4  Moulhly  till ptk 


re  VyomlDg  cattle. 


420  PSOPOSALB  BECEIVXD  AKD  COTTKACTS  AWAKDKD 

Abttraol  o/propoiaU  reetived  and  ce^lraelt  awarded  to  WoMagUu,  D.  C, 


1 

Poiste  or  deliver;. 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

r 

Foundt 

800,000 
0.600  000 

PoundM. 

ones 

oIM 

•MM 

an 

e,H».ooo 

e.Mo,«*o 

^s 

— aio 

TuklOD  Schwl  iDd  Agmoj-.Dak       .... 

a 

000,000 

a«».o»o 

^05 

MM 

•In  two  deUT(«}M,u  nquind.  bMircvd  JaSy  15  and  OctobCT  1.  WS. 
<«B^  additional  to  be  nvelTfd  ■!  date  of  law  deu»r —     *' — " '-' — 

i  In  tiro  drliverie* :  First  one  (o  br  mad-  >«'- 
tobri-  IS,  IftiS,  Mcond  dplirery  to  inctndc 

c  Uontblf  doriae  JdIv.  Anenst, 
Sittbrm  irin(er«dmile. 
dOnedelii 


Noctbera  wtnland  cattle. 
Hween  jnly  It  and  AnEiwI|l5v  T — 
2S  per  cenl.  addlUona^  If  nqi 

September,  Ifi?:^  and  btfann  all  a*  i 


dOnedeliTerr.  abonl  the  laM  of  Jalyl  balance  about  October  1. 18U.     Tiili  ililliiii  j  lili  laBiiiii 
a  laal  nnlil  Ocluber.  Iti».    If  pnlened.  can  deliver  nonlblv.  as  wanted,  nntll  OiAab^  *k(a  tat 
>ee  da«  OBdcT  miutnrt  la  to  l«  Mliertd.    Xortlim  ir  intend  cattle, 
r  Weeklr  or  montblT.  a*  dnired.  tiom  JbIt  to  October.  iSM.    Balaue  in  ana  ddlvery,  kMVn*  0*- 
tsberlaBdM.  1S».    (KedeMtfpUon  of  cattle.) 
/TobedeUTemloDoraboat  September  1. 1'W-    ^'onberB  wintered  cattte. 

pGmaa  beel.    Deliverioa  nianlU.T  tu  Oelvber  1.  l^Si,  balance  wt  later  than  Octnbaali^UH.     (X* 
dconiption  of  ntlle.) 

klB  two  dellrertM.  a*  required,  becwreo  Jul r  IS  and  Oclobm,ISaMaetiidlnKlf  raqAci,»  |K 
Hot.  aUlininal  to  be  rmhed  al  dalr  of  Uft  dellTrrv. 

liivd  to  Orlober  1.  lt«S.    EnmKb  to  be  drlirered  between  Octobar  1  and  U  UU tobVlHtt 
■        " ■  ■'-       ■  "  -    inbadiMtotaka  t«. 


June  1.  It^L  thro  *«  tniuiriil  to  Jooe  SO.  1S^«.    Additional  S  per 
tween  October  land  11.1^.    Northern  wiolered  cattle, 
t  DeliTrnd  in  SeptvmbiH'.  ISi^V    Not  aubject  <o  Inonii 


Sot  aubitci 
er  conditio] 


leuictlj  like  the  H 


^Oit  BEEF  FOit  INDIAN  SEBViCE. 
m»dtr  aAvrMaNtMt  of  Mas  9, 1885,  for  furnUhlng  nippliet,  ^.— Contmnea. 
M  irhlch  ooDtlael*  bave  bben  amideS.] 
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eU  or 

4*3  46 
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■iirTW 

•aw 

"8S 

UBSO 

ilM 

£■3  Hi 

,3  HI 

/3  72 

usees 

qnlTed  ta  Duceoi  be 


iDl«re<l  caltle. 

,■  of  all  rsqaired.    Northfra  wiDtered  csttlo. 


<I  An  mgoiri'd  to  October  1,  ieS5 ;  Iben  sll  tbat  mny  be  required  lo  Jooe  1, 1BS6  i  tben  u  reqaind  to 
MunplelioD  of  coatmct,    Konberu  winterfd  CHtlk. 
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Red  Fork,  Ind.  T 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Silver  I^ake,  Kans , 

Wbito  Cloud,  Kana 

Braincrd.  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Dnlutb,  Minn  

Saint  Hilaire,  I^Iinn 

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn , 

Seneca,  Mo 


ChioAgo. 


I 


a6$ft  38 

ad9  48 

a»5  64 

adS  48 

db7  36 

adt  34 


ab4,  SO 
abS  OU 
065  88 


abU 
Ml  05 


062  05 


e$5  79 
eSdS 

eb  8!) 
04  33 

c7  97 

e7  84 
08  33 
e«60 
h7  ft4 

d5  10 
d6  60 


O 


$5  60 


G75 


obi  00 


065  47 


o6i  64 


ami  IN 

o&l  18 

abt  OS 

061  36 

061^6 

061  35) 

o61  30 

a61  54 

o61  10 

a61  70 


a61  30 


7  60 
905 


/C$5  50 


••"«•■ 

Vio 


9oe 

1  98 


1  80 
1  30 


1  ao 


*  No  award. 

a  All  rail. 

6  Tbirty  doya. 

c  Sixty  days. 

d  Forty  davs. 

e  Seventy-five  days. 

/Via  Sun  iSet  route,  or  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  &  B. 
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advert\%ement  of  March  30,  1885, /or /itrwiafctn^  transportation — Continaed. 
rates  at  whicli  contnu^te  have  been  awarded.] 


Chicago. 

Bowie. 

Saa 
Frandaoo. 

• 

1 

.a 
H 

• 
• 

1    '     ■■ 

S               p 

•                                     > 

1 

m 
• 

§ 

.a 

1 

• 

Ai* 

1 
1 

• 

• 

1 

GQ 

• 

1 

i 

C$4  50 
c4  50 
e4  50 
03  50 
e3  50 
d3  lO 
eS  SO 
c3  00 
A3  70 

1 

1 

■  •  •  •                 m 

2 



y 

y$5  04 

•$1  25 

4 

5 

•  •••■■   •••••  • 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

d3  70 

11 

$5  70 

80 
45 

82 

12 

$0  90 
50 

<7fi 

90  80 

50 
75 
65 

1  00 
1  20 

13 

14 

15 

80              175 

1  10             90 

1  sio  '         1  sn 

16 

17 

18 

kl  30 

65 
i;l  30 

i80 

1  50 

kl  00 

kbO 

il  35 
50 

^1  35 

1  35 

i90 

jSo 

1  10 

19 

70 

20 

21 

65 

22 

28 

80 

80 

'>4 

2C' 

26 

4  15 

$4  30 

27 

28 

1                   ' 

29 

1 

35               35 

-1- _ 

210  40 

80 

&$i40 
abl  40 
061  10 

31 

.1 

32 

1 

38 

1 

84 

«  •  «  •                          1 

85 

1 

86 

1 

1  15 
60 

75 

1  lO 

65 

60 

1  OO 

3  OO 

87 

1 

38 

39 

40 

2  50 

41 

' 

42 

i"'" 1 

a  Sixty-five  days. 
h  Ninety  days. 

X  Rail  and  water  during  navigation. 

i  Bail  and  river;  no  river  insurance.    Freight  to  1)6  shipped  by  Septtmber  9S. 
c  Daring  navigation  no  river  risk. 
I  Forty-five  days, 
m  Twenty  days. 
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PROPOSAJ.S    RKCniVED   AND   COXTlfACTS   AWABDED 


a 


I 

2 
3 
4 

r» 

7 
H 
» 
10 
]1 
12 
13 
14 
1.-) 
1ft 
17 
18 
lU 
*J« 
•21 
22 
23 
24 
2r) 
•20 
•27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
3". 
30 
37 
.'{8 
3!) 
40 
41 
42 
4:{ 
44 

4r> 

40 
47 
4H 
40 
50 
51 


Abstract  of  proposals  rec^ved  and  contracts  awarded  in  X(w  York  Cittf^  Muder 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  typo  denote  the 


From. 


To~ 


- 1 


Chioago. 


a 

4) 
00 


» 


ArUc.Mont ,a6$398 

IJilliUL'8.  Mont ' 

lilackfoot  Agency,  Mont I 

Crow  A m-nov,  Mont ad3  05 

ab2  80 


a 

i 

P 

p4 


$(  10 
9  ftO 

5  19 
2  65 
2  00 


u 

o 


$4  00 


c4  15 
3  93 
1  73 

c4  15 


(!uKt(>r  Station.  Mont 

P'oit  Hflkuup  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Benton,  Mont ;e3  79 

FoitPot'k  Agency,  Mont ' [ let  80 


ab5  53 

abl  11 

abt  55 


od?  75 
abA  00 


Gleudivc,  Mont 

Ili'lcnu,  Mont   

Koa  Koik,  Mont  .. 
Dakota  CAty,  Nebr 
(icnoa.  N«*br  .  .. 
(i onion  City.  Nebr 

N  iobrara.  S'cbr 

Oniahn,  Nebr ' 

Santvi*  Agency,  Ncbr abl  00 

Si<ln<'y.  Nobr.' ; 

Vjih'utino,  Xebr ■ 

KIko.  Xov  !     a66  80 

W«»l»\voit]i.  Xcv abQ  80 

M.iniKlito.  N'.  Mex I 

Mo8<aliTo  A^jfncy,  X.  Mex !  abS  94L 

Navajo  A;:enry,  X.  M<?x a65  70 

Siintii  ¥i',  X.  Mex 

Hcnru'tla.  T  exan  

Wichita  FallH,  IVx     ..   . 
Ouray  A u«'MCv.  Utah  ... 

Provo  Ciiy,  Utah 

Uintah  Vjillrv.  Utah i 

Ashhiud.  Wi^   '.. 

Shawano,  Wis  

i:auiins.  W.\o ;      a64  30 

Lou iHton.  Idaho ad7  50 

Foifst  ( J  ro VI'.  Orog 

Ashhmd,  Om'j;    odT  50 

Klamath  A;:««nry,  Oreg adlO  50 

I'cndU'ton.  Oiog adO  90 

Sahin.  Oiei: ade  90 

5=^uridan.  On'tr od6  90 

The  l)allr8.  Oi«'^ odO  90 

Tohdo.Oro^    ad8  70 

II«Kiuiam  Mill,  Or.-g adS  '20 

Xfw  Tmoun,  Wanh ad7  50 

Port  Townxend,  Wash 

Piiyallti])  Ko-»«'rvrttion.  Wash ad7  50 

Spokane  FallH,  Warth  ad7  50 

Tenino.  Wash  ad6  50 

Toi>i)onish  Station,  WaHh ad6  50 

Tiililij).  Wa.sh     ad7  60 

Union  Citv,  Wash odS  60 


1  75 


t 

§ 

6 


$4  92 


5  00 


65 


1  95 
9  40 

4  60 

70 
1  60 


.  ! 


"*i  58 


85 
90  , 


80 

85 


9  75 


Aoe 


TOO 

4oe 


50 
70 


85 
00 


4oe 


6  59 


660 


5  90 
5  90 
«90 

6  60 
035 


aAUraU. 


630  days. 


e  Daring  navigation  no  river  risk. 


ilMdiVB. 


FOR  TEAN8POETATION  FOR  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
adrerlivwint  of  JiarA  \X>,18S5,for  funtighing  tranaporUtlUm—CoDtianed. 
ratea  at  wtiiab  <WDtmilalikv«  bsBD  awuded.] 


CUe^to. 

oC 

LaaCnuw. 

SaddloK. 

xs* 

SxuFniu. 

; 

d 

" 

1 

c4 

1 

1 

d 

.4 

ri 

1 

d 

1 

d 

1 

Id 
d 

i 

1 

r.a 

eWTB 

rtSBS 

tiis 

/»119 

9M 

•9TS 

ars 

M 

S 
M 

3!S 
SIS 

AM  so 

AS4  00 

«!SS  !; 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  ooniraots  awarded  in  New  Tifrh  Citg^ 

[NOTB— FfgnresiB  larice  tjpe  denoto  tht 


From. 


J25 


I 

2 
3 
i 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
8i 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


To- 


SAiBt  Lodia. 


Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Colorado  River,  Ariz 

Holbrook,  Ariz 

SaD  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz 

Yaina,  Ariz 

Colton.Cal 

H(V)pa  Yalley,  Cal 

Redding,  Cal 

Koand  Valley  Agency,  Cal  — 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Tulare,  Cal. 

Isnacio,Colo 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dak  — 

Flandrean,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak  . . . 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak 

Lower  Bnil6,  Dak 

Sisseton  Station,  Dak 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak  . . 

Yankton  A  genoy,  Dak 

Yankton.  Dak 

Chicaco,  111 

Koss  Fork,  Idaho 

Mnncogee,  Ind.  T 

R«'d  Fork,  Ind.  T 

Sionx  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Enns 

Silver  1  ^ake,  Kans 

White  Clond,  Kans 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Dulath.Minn 

Saint  HUaire,  Minn 

Yermillion  Lake,  Miau 

Seneca,  Mo 


a»$5  38 

ae»  48 

o&ff  64 

aeb  58 

ab7  40 

ae7  17 


ab440 

abl  90 
obS  08 


065  47 
051  lO 


ail  16 
oSl  16 

0698 
a61  33 
061  33 
o61  98 


d|5  79 
48  68 

<{5  89 
•4  33 

47  97 

47  84 
d8  33 
d6  66 
h7  64 

«5  10 
«6  66 


1618 


66 


7» 
900 


580 


ITI; 


190 
118 


•I 


118 


o  All  rail. 
5  30  days. 
e  40  days. 
4  60  days. 
«75daji. 
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mdvertitemeni  of  March  '<iO,  1885,  for  furnishing  trane^rtation — Continaed. 
At  which  sontraotB  hftve  been  awarded.] 


Saint  Louis. 

1 

• 

• 
• 

1 
i 

1 

1 

* 

1 

2 

3 

/d*S40 

0f5O4 

4 

5 

6 

\ 

7 

• 

8 

9 

10 

11 

$5  65 
95 

80 

1  15 

1  05 

1  25 

1  lO 

it  90 

85 

it  90 

<90 

1  75 

tl  35 

il  00 

12 

$1  00 

65 

96 

95 

1  20 

1  30 

1  45 

65 

1  45 

ifc85 

1  40 

kl  DO 

'  too 

$1  00 

80 

05 

05 

1  OO 

13 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

10 

95 

20 

21 

90 

22 

28 

1  15 
1  00 

24 

• 

25 

1  90 

1 

26 

35 

27 

4  15 

$4  80 

28 

29 

30 

60 

60 

31 

ab$\  20 
abl  20 
a»l  00 

32 

•••••••«•••••• 

33 

34 

35 

36 

•  ••••■    •••••«••'    .••■••    mm    •••••• 

37 

1  15 

60 

75 

1  30 

1  00 

75 

1  90 

2  lO 

38 

30 

40 

41 

260 

42 

id 

• 

/  Via  Ron  Set  route,  or  A.  T.  S.  F.  B.  B. 

«  65  days. 
90  days. 
i  During  nsTlgation  no  river  risk. 
^20  days. 
kBMH  sad  rirer  i  no  river  insanuBOS}  freight  to  be  shipped  by  September  28. 


I 
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P1?OP08ALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  ooniracte  awarded  in  New  York  Cii§, 

pTOTi^— ngoNt  in  licfe  Ijpe  dnnli  III 


From. 


Sidnk  Louis. 


I 


T6- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

in 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40  Toledo,  Orog 

41  — 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Arlee,  Mont 

Biilings,  Mont 

Blackfeet  Aji^enov,  Mont 

Crow  Aeency,  Mont 

Custer  Station,  Mont 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

Gleudive,  Mont 

Uelena,  Mont 

"Red  Rock,  Mont 

Dakota  City,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Nebr , 

Gordon  City,  Nebr 

Niobrara,  Nebr 

Santeo  Agency,  Nebr 

Sidney.  Nebr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Elko,  Nev 

Wadsworth,  Nev , 

Manuelito,  N.  Mex 

Meacalero  Agency,  N.  Mex  . 

Navj^o  Agency,  N.  Mex 

Santa  F6,N.  ilex 

Henrietta,  Tex , 

Wichita  FalU,  Tex 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah 

Prove  City,  Utah 

Ashland,  Wis , 

Shawano,  "Wis 

Rawlins,  Wyo 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Ashland,  Oreg , 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg , 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oree 

Sheridan,  Oreg 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 


$4  90 
960 

649 
896 
200 


$«ao 


226 


90 


a4  15 

99ft 

1  75 

a4  15 

09  75 

al  80 

900 

940 

400 

75 

160 


liB 


5<l 


120 
ISO 


95 


85 
105 


100 
1  86 


050 


680 


Hoqniam  Mill,  Wash 

New  Tacoma,  Wash 

Port  Town  send,  Wash 

Puyallup  Reservation,  Wash 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 

Teniuo,  Wash 

Toppenish  Station,  Wash  . . . 

Tulalip,  Wash 

Union  City,  Waah 


590 
590 
090 
660 
OS5 


■Jtii, 


a  Dnxing  sftirlgatioii  no  iiT«r  lUk. 
tfXhlrliijdaji. 
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advertiaement  of  Maroh  30,  18  S5,  for  furnishing  transportation — Continued. 
tlie  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Saint  Loais. 

i 

• 

• 

o 

1 

• 

g 

• 

L.  Spiegelberg. 

« 

1  ■ 

• 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

bc5  53 

$4  30 

11 

12 

m 

1  58 

13 

91  70 

]4 

15 

16 

9  75 

17 

1  30 

18 

be6  70 

600 
5O0 

10 

&o6  70 

?0 

d$5  00 
5  48 

c2$6  25 
6  50 
6  75 

21 

5e5  94 

22 

5e5  60 

23 

460 
1  05 
1  90 

24 

25 

26 

7  OO 
4  OO 

27 

28 

20 

30 

bei  30 

400 

31 

be7  50 

$7  55 
/6  00 
/6  60 

ff9  50 

32 

btfJ  50 

33 

34 

belO  50 

35 

/7  00  ,  36 
/6  60  !  H7 

bee  00 

•     •         •••••• 

/7  00 
/6  OO 

38 

be6  00 

30 

p7  OO  ;  40 

6e8  20 

/5  35 

/6  00 

/7  00 

/6  50 

/7  00 

/7  50 

/7  30 

/8  30 

42 

b0d  00 

43 

44 

Uir  50 

45 

MS  50 

46 

Ml  50 

47 

&e7  50 

48 

ie8  50 

40 

d  No  award. 

0  Forty  days. 

/Sixty  days. 

g  One  handled  daya. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  oantraots  awarded  in  New  York  CUg,  mier 

pil^oxx.— Figures  in  large  type  dnotethB 


aAllraU. 

b  30  days. 

e  60  days. 

d  40  days. 

c  75  davB. 

/Via  Sanaet  mate 


From.................. . 

KMsas  City. 

i 

1 

• 
To- 

1 

• 

1 

* 

o 

• 
• 

(4 

< 

1 

i 
& 

• 

9i 

1 

H 

1 

• 

1 

Casa  Grande  Ariz         

nhkH  IS 

$5  31 

•2 

Colorado  River  Ag'cy,  Ariz.    '  ad9"48'c8  58 

Holbrook,  Ariz ab!i'29^    c5  89 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz. . .      ac^  22  e4  33 
Yuma.  Ariz       n]t9  tit'    «?  97 

1 . 

Q 

••••••1 

4 

"e'so'/ib'so 
... . ..) 

1^99 

R 

A 

ColtOD.  (^al    

ode  84;    e7  34 
leH  .^.^ 

7  42 

8  95 

7 

Hoooa  Vallev  Afirencv.  Cal. 

8 

Keddins.Caf ic«  «« 

g 

KouDd  Valley  Agency,  Cal. 
San  FranciHco.  Cal 

\h7  54 

dR  10 

....  1  - 

10 

nhA^a 

5  18 

— 

11 

Tnlare. Cal       abl  Mdik AA 

12 

IjOiaciu,  Cal ab5  53 

Bismarck.  Dak ■ 

1 

$5  50 

1  30 
1  10 
1  35 
1  85 
1  85 

13 

$1  25 
80 

U  60 

1  00 

t   4A 

M  19 

•85, 

1  99 

1  99i 

160 

14 

15 

Chamberlain.  Dak 

Cheyenne  River  Ag'cy,  Dak 
Crow  Creek  Asencv.  Dak. . 

16 

........ 

17 

Devil's  Lake  Acencv.  Dak. 

18 

Flandi'ean.  Dak . .     ... 

1  95;          1  80 

il  85  kl  59 
n  65'         Y5 

10 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak 
Fort  Pierre.  Dak 

. 

20 

100 

21 

Fort  Stevenson.  Dak ... 

il  85 
il  15 
200 
il  55 
il  16 

1  59 
109 
1  •• 
1  lO 

95 
1  95 

79 

22 

Lower  Bmle  Aeencv.  Dak. 

lie 

23 

SissetoD  Station.  DaK 

24 

Standing  Rock  Ag'cy,  Dak. 
Yankton  Airencv.  Dak 

'iisj 

100 

25 

20 

Yanktou.  Dak 

27 

Chicago.  Ill 

28 

Boss  Fork,  Idaho 

abSil 

M9i 

20 

M.iiHco£ree  Ind.  T 

1  r5 

1  70 

an 

Red  Fork  Ind.  T 

abl  30 

31 

Sioux  Cit v.  Iowa 

60 

70 

32 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

Caldwell.  Kans 

ao76 

abes 

a2>38 

ab93 

ab93 
0685 

90 
1  00 

33 

93 

34 

Lawmice   K&iiifl 

^T 

XaIawaIca.  ICana 

fifi 

Rilvnr  T^ftke  Kanfl 

37 

White  Clond,  Kans 

Brainerd.  Minn  ---.-- 

38 

1  76 
1  95 

1  60 

149 

130 

75 

1  99 

9  99 

30 

Dftt.pnit..  Minn 

4U 

Dnliith.  Minn,  r  r , . . , 

41 

Saint  Hilaire.  Minn 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

Vormillinn  Lnkr^.  Minn     

3  00 

QatiPPA    Afo 

1  90 

Arlee  Mont 

4  85 

469 
9  75 
600 
9  95 
995 

Hiliinfrn.  Mont, . 

BliirktVet  Asrencv.  Mont  .. 

^4  55 
3  00 
2  50 

i3  50 
i940 

2  90 
990 

460 

l^ye\vlr   A  crnnnvr    Mnnf 

"ad3"25 
•152  50 

48    (!iiHter  St:ition  Mont 

40      T4^/^ff.  RAllfTinn   A  rr Vv   Hfnnf. 

50 
61 
52 
53 

Fort  Benton  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Aeencv.  Mont.. 

'*9  3"5 

Glendive.  Mont 

FTAlt^nn,  Mnnt.      

.. •••••! 

64 

Red  Rock.  Mont 

ab5  53 

^ 

orA.T.  4k&F.B.B.,60daji. 
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advertisentent  of  March  30,  1885, /or /timisAin^  transporiaiion — Continued, 
rates  at  'wYdch  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Kansas 
City. 

Omahi. 

Bismarck. 

Yankton. 

Chamberlain. 

Pierre. 

Dninth. 

9 

6 

i6 

1 

• 

i 

• 
• 

• 

• 

1 
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FOB  TRANSl^ORTATlON   t'OR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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33 

as 

1 

41 

FOB  CLOTHINa  TOE  THE  INDIAN  SEEVICE. 
4irttti*tmmit  of  March  30,  186G,  for  goods  for  Indian  ««-ric«— Continued. 
>«uds  iror*  nude  on  cmnpuluMi  at  wunplet  icliicb  ■ccampmiiHl  each  liid.] 
CLOXniKO. 
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1 

f 

.  -J 

? 

1 

i 

s 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

rolnLordtUTniy. 

1 
1 

t 
1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

III 

i 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
■1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1» 
sat 

IS3 
1  29 

in 

1  <» 

J  71 

«  j4 

i;is 

1  M 

za 

201 

"3 

17 

iBi 

1 

•9  11 

30 

as 

M 

30 

39 
<1 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahairact  of  proposals  received  and  ooniraets  awarded  in  New  York  CUyf  under 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 

CLOTHIKG. 


% 

1 

Class  4— Continued. 

1 

1 

1" 

CLOTHING— continued. 

1 

1 

pq 

• 

1 

PointB  of  deUyety. 

E 

1 

KewY(ffk. 

New  York' 

1 

1 

Shirts,  hiokorv.  bovs*.  assorted  sizes..... 

4,794 

(»,SKMI 

^ii 

••94i 

28 

O 

■k^AJ»»*  Vn7%      m^Mi^^M^^^M  J    1      ^r^rj  »#    •      w^^*^^*^^  V*^^«^    ^m^^m^f%9  ••••••    •    •    ■■■*•■ 

8 

28* 

2H 

4 

29* 

28 

6 

26 

6 

7 

2B| 

8 

9 

Shirts,  hiokorv.  men's,  assorted  sizes 

18,770 

14,991 

84^ 

99 

10 

^h^  vi^Pi^B^^  ^p™»»       ^^^f^^^m  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^w    V       ^^^^  ^^^a^m     ™»»      ^^m^^^ir  ^^  ^    ^  ^^  ^^m      ^ir^^^^  ^^^nr  vv^vv^^^v^vv* 

13 

84i 

11 

8» 

80    1 

12 

la 

861 

in 

14 

35 

15 

16 

17 

Shirts,  trray  flannel,  boys',  assorted  sizes 

6,121 

(1,947 

48 

18 

^W^B^r^v^    ^F^i»»       ^^B  ^  ^^^*#         ^^^r^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^m^       ^^  ^^  mM    ^^      W      ^"^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^  ^^"      ^^■^^■^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^V 

58 

19 

60 

20 

88 

21 

88 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

1 

27 

1 

28 

1 

29 

Shirts,  sray  flannel,  men's,  assorted  sizes 

10,886] 

10,994 

ROl 

61 

30 

^*^  ^■^►^■^*   ^^^rM        ^^5  ^^  ^^^^#         ^^^r^^w^^^K^^^  ^r  ^g^      ^^^^^^^r^m^m     ^^v       ^^^q^F^l^  ^^  ^B   ^r^^^f^     Vi^^PV^  ^^wr  ••••••     ••• 

62 

62 

31 

SU 

65 

32 

ttf 

68 

33 

• 

oo 

«    , 

84 

m 

78 

35 

36 

* 

37 

38 

m 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

- 

44 

45 

f 

46 

Shirts,  redflumeL  boys',  assorted  sises 

2,214 

9,eoff 

71 

84 

47 

881 

70 

48 

66 

49 

75 

60 

67 

51 

78 

92 

68 

63 

88 

54 

55 

56 

57 

Shirts,  red  flannel,  men's,  assortod  sizes 

8,642 

8,1134 

76 

a 

58 

^*^  ^■^■^.^^   ^^^^B      ^^                      ^^^■^T'-''^^^^^^"  ^^^  ■      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^B     ^^  H      ^^^"^^r^am  ^^  ^  ^F^^  v^B       vv^^v^^^^  ••••••     vsVa 

88 

69 

88 

60 

80 

61 

66 

62 

89 

63 

87 

64 

108 

65 

»i 

66 

107 

67 

FOB   CLOTHING  FOE  THE  INDIAIJ   SBEVICE. 
o/  Jfnrok  30, 1885,  /m*  goods  for  the  Indian  ictviM— Contmned. 
ids  oa  oomparlaon  of  umplai  whloh  aooompuded  Moli  bid.] 
CLOTEINO. 
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1 

^ 

i^ 

1 

1 

!i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

!'■ 

1^ 

1 

1 

PoiDto  of  delivery. 

R 

H«wToA. 

NvwTork. 

KBwToTk. 

NowYork. 

HBwYmt 

HewTott 

KewYork. 

Now  York. 

1 

"SI 

"I!. 

»0  2a 

»0  27 

, 

3 

I6i 

0 

as 

28* 

27 

31 

-H 

8 

n 

1? 

is 

1 

BO 
32i 

IS 

M 

M 

*"43 

10  SI 

18 

w 

1 

M 

60 

6S 

SO 

13 

li 

!? 

M 

6» 

SB 

m 

SI 

M 

83 

7B 

BS 
03 

1 

8? 

6S 

eo 

09 

SB 

n 

SB 
SB 

to 

M 

4n 

W 

K' 

S!| 

n 

SB 
7S 

OS 

06 

i 

64 

,: 

BG 

St 

SI 

SI 

s 

B3 

SJt 

on 

86 

i 

109 

m 

88 

08 
103 

s 
s 

PEOPOSAIS  RECEIVED  AND  COKTBACTS  AWAHDED 

Aiitracl  o/ propQtali  Ttcched and  conlraeli  oirarded  ii«  JVew  Torh  Cllf, 
IItaTE.--Fi£an!s  In  lareo  t.rpe  dennle  tbo  rain  at  vliidi  coDtracta  bave  bocii  araddi 


CljOI  4— Contlnned. 

-conlinucd. 


(SdlTGnd  packal  In  miantiliEa  and  slica 


PaJDtaorildivciT. 


SlilrU,  ltd  IUducI,  mfu'a,aB 


7«U,  mm'*,  brawn  duck,  IlDcd.  3 


uuiTutiB*  (uQlcen) .. 


m  Jack,  nnliunl,  31  lo  10  In. 
1  ilui.  fur  pulioc 


FOB  CLOTHIKG  FOE  THE  INDIAN  6EEVICE. 
mnder  adverlUemait  nf  ilaroli  HO,  188u,  for  goodtfor  tie  Indian  itnlce. 
•waida  wen  muds  DD  compkiUon  of  Mmplva  wbkti  ii«oiii[ianJvd  blila.] 


1 

i 

1 

* 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
■"1 

\ 

i 

1 
a 
1 
1 

n 

Puinlsof  dolLvery. 

i 
1 

1 

i 

•a 

^ 

^ 

1 

■1 
1 

1 

1 

J 
1 

1 
1 

j 



•OBI 
« 

■a 
1 

10-4 

T« 
Kl 
« 
SO 
SI 

KM 

tow 

M 
M 

W 

Dl 

» 

SB 

woo 
or 

1  J5 

»0M 
W 

1 

tOBl 

1 

T 

fo«o 
8: 

»70 

*'«S 

toon 
w 

IHJ 

E!' 

ev 

IS 
17 

1 

!H 

ai 

42 

j| 

40 
4S 

Ids 

■  511 

323 
1  «8 

Gl 

Is 

!S 

70 

m 

s 

M 

SM 

U 

iil4  PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS    &WABDED 

Abstract  0/  propotate  receired  and  cOHlradt  aicardtd  {■  Ainr  York  Cilg,  nadir 

[JiTOTB. — Tigaitt  In  luge  tn»  denote  the  ntea  U,  n 


Cubs  6, 

1 

! 

1 

n 

1 

Folnta  of  dell 

Terr- 

1 

H 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Boota,  l»y»'.  uiorted  slies,  Niu.  1 1«  S pRin 

BdotB.  mcQ'a,  »B8orted  Bliea.  KoB.  e  to  B do. 

2,S68 
M2g 

am 

».T»0 
0,413 

4or 

3 

13 

■iiwa' 

3,  en 

3,»99 
10,SS8 

ij 

28 

S,SIK 

•,ir« 

30 

ItrfeeS'JJS.C"::::::::"^' 

li,3ID 

m 

14,3S4 

M4S 

U 

:j 

39 

..5' 

ea 

Sbop  nirki,  bnyii',  uasorled  elitit pniTB 

Shoe-prgs,  muorlBj  alim ^  ...  e'IIdbs 

Note.— The  tim  o(  boots  end  ■boe*.  u  atatrd.  in 
frtTEDinaatlDclnile.  inadditloii  tbereto,  larKerandi 
i>r  the  (errlBe  may  denuuid. 


■For  boots  and  shoes,  &.c.,  for  indian  seevice. 

i  of  March  30,  1885,  /or  goods  for  the  Indian  ttrvice — Continued. 
nraris  v<n  made  on  compuriHii  of  umpleB  which  accompuiled  each  bid.] 


1 

1 

1 

s 

1 

. 

i 

i 

s 

1 

h 
II 

t 

1 
i 
1 

6^ 

M 

g 

s 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

a 

Pointa 

af  daUTer;. 

A 

J 

- 

A 

ji 

;iJ 

M 

ji 

1 

i 

^ 

^ 

^ 

*-■! 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

s 
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s 

R 

1^ 

t 

s 

t 

% 

u 

A 

•leo 

?"' 

2  19 

a  IB 

as 

63  OB 

iss 

ITS 

a  00 

185 

aaS7 

1 

1  DO 

103 

'S 

oM 

iii 

to 

JO 

OS 
00 

K 

■g 

El 

60 
6B 

u 

2 

!S' 

1  30 

120 

08 

77i 

00 

BS 

■-? 

7a 

W 

70 

80 

871 

■'■ 

Ml 

»s 

S  00 

« 

^i 

IS' 

is 



_ 

aWlUdellTerallorapartiDDat  Sain 
iTfoea  qnowd,  and  at  Sunt  Paul  at  Z  o« 


n  p^Mi  quoted.    frOr 


Dta  HEHll  ■( 
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PE0P0SAL8  RECEIVED  AND  C0KTRACT8  AWIBDED 


Jhatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Kew  York  dtgf 
f  Figurps  in  brge  type  denote  tlie  rates  at  which  contract*  hara  been 


Class  0. 

nXTfl  AXD  CAPS. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qnnntitiea  and  lizes  as 

required.) 

1 

i 

1 

1 

& 

tfJ  . 

• 

o 

II 

^ 

Point  of  dclivcfy. 

& 

N.Y. 

K.Y. 

N.Y. 

1  2r.Y. 

1 

C^pft,  buys',  cassimere,  lieary,  black,  assorted 
sizes 

Cap  A,  men's,  cassimoro,  hrnry,  black,  assorted 
•izos ........................................... 

5,233 

0,902 

5,461 

11.108 

880 

6,090 

6,176 

11,755 

908 

10  3U 
34 

10  SO 
27 
25 

89 
85 
81 

20 
28 

11* 
Mft 

n» 

80 
37 
88 

894 
U 

sn 

64 

2 
3 
4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 

lists.  boTs'.  wool,  black,  assorted  sizes 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
84 
81 
29 
29 
SO 
SO 

90  S4 

36 
SO 
87 
S7 

S4 

34 

85 

87 

87 
S7 

14 

n 

10 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 

Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  assorted  sizes 

Hats,  men's,  wool,  black,  police,  assorted  sizes.. 

80 

ai 

32 

Class  7.— NOTIONS. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

80 

27 

28 

20 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 


Buttons,  coat,  born gross. 


Buttons,  dross,  vegetable  ivory do . . 


Buttons,  pants,  metal do.. 


Buttons,  sbirt,  agate do.. 

Buttons,  vest,  bom do.. 

Buttons,  youth's,  agate .« do.. 

Combs,  coarse,  K.  11.,  dressing,  medium.. dozen. 

Combs,  fine,  K.  11 do.. 

Cotton,  ronitre,  for  seines,  36t1iread,soft  laid .  .lbs. 
Uiiling  twine,  3-cord,  No.  80 do.. 

Oilling  twine,  8^»rd,  Ko.  85 do.. 

Gilling  twlae,  8-cotd,  Ko.  40 do.. 


4111 

473ft' 

419 

538 

830 
410 

015 

5^8 

759 

992 

1,916 

853 

465 

704 

998 

1.430 

1,534 

1.2871 

1.356ft 

853 
787 

999 
787 

418 

419 

1,115 

1,116 

.••••• 


•••••••a 


•  •••« 


«  8iiM  Oft.  U  la  iMth. 


■ft 
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adverUaement  of  March  20,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  senicv — Continued. 
awmrda  wen  made  on  oompMiaon  of  aamples  with  which  each  bid  waa  accompanied  ] 


^ri 

II 

OP 

a 

w  . 

6 

t 

-<1      . 

R.  A.  Rob 
bins. 

■ 

d 

o 

Ms 

< 

1^ 

to 

^■9 
Hi 

'3 

fig 

ft 

Pointe  of  delivery. 

.li 

V.Y. 

H.Y. 

H.Y. 

N.Y. 

K.T. 

N.Y.or 
Chi 

BT.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

BT.T. 

N.Y. 

a 

$0  19 
30 

10  27 

22 

00  24 

00  28 

00  24 

I 

24 

27 

^^24 

2 

20 

22 

24 

98 

25 

3 

21 
.28 

21 
27 

20 
26 

20 
20 

^ 

i 

24 

27 

26 

25 

26 

* 

6 

26 

25 
26 

27 
27 

81 
20 

25 
80 

7 

20 

8 

27 

26 

27 

80 

5MH 

0 

27| 

80 

29 

28 

2^ 

10 

20 

82 

29 

27 

28 

11 

81 

32 
88 
83t 

29 

29 

20 
80( 

12 
13 

1 
1 

14 

84 

32 

15 

>^. 

J£ 

16 

1 

36 

87 

17 
18 

S^ 

28 

10 

29  ! 

20 

32  ' 

21 

82 

22 

87 

23 

87 
88 

24 
25 

88 

26 

374 
87( 

27 
28 

s» 

471 

20 

47) 

30 

301 

5U 

81 
32 

CLABB7.-NOTION8. 

••30 

32i 

40 
45 

00  30  .    00  22 

$0  35 

1 

• 

1 

30 
37 
37 
65 

2 
3 
4 
6 

60 

50 

30 
35 
05 
08 
07 
10 
02i 

25 
OA 

6 
7 

8 

04 
08i 

9i 

91 

214 

H 

30 

33 

17 

19^ 

60 
55 

68 
60 

78 

00 

13 

1 

! 

0 

10 

! 
i              02} 

11 
12 
13 
14 

02i 
26  1          16 

15 
16 

to  27 
15 

26  !          19 
22  1 
07i 

17 
18 
10 

091 

34  1        a37  1          25 

20 
21 

37 
27 

23i 
62 
63 
60 
03 
72 
65 
1  05 
82 
71 

6171'           20 

22 
23 

24 
62 

74 

80 

76 

86 
96 

25 
23) 
68 

75 

84 

24 
?5 

?6 

27 
28 
20 

80 
81 
82 

88 
84 

>N«.12. 
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PROPOSALS   RKCEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Kew  York  Ciiy^  under 
[NOTB.— FiffiiTee  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awardeAi 


Class  7— Contlniied. 
ROTiOMB— conttnned. 


i' 
l_ 

85 

36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43  i 

45: 

46  I 

47  i 
48 

49 
50  : 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 

57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 
68 
64 

65 
66 
67 

68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88  I 


I  i 


I 

I 


Qlores,  back,  men's.  No.  1,  standard  qnal-  i 
ity,  or  oil-tanned  sneep  or  goat. . .  .pairs.  J  1, 879    .  9»068 


Hooks  and  eyes,  white gross. . 

Mirrors,  10  oy  12  inches,  bevel  frames, 
German  plate doz  . 

Needles,  assorted  sizes,  sharps,  Nos.  4  to  8 
and  5  to  10.  and  betweens    H.. 


Needles,  darning,  medium  sizes — gross 
Needles,  glover's M. 

Needles,     knitting,     common,    medium 

sizes gross. 

Needles,  sack doz. 


Needles,  saddler's doz. 

Needles,     machine,     "Domestic,"    self- 
sotting doz- 

Needles,  machine,  "Singer," do. 

Pins,  brass,  standard  brand,  Nos.  2,  3,  and 
4 packs. 


1,200 

117 
711 

287A 


68 

82 
220 
215 
553 


o 

H 


S  i 


i 

i 

pi 


Points  of  delivery. 


A  O 


133 

841 


13  00 


S  00    I 


74 

«3A 

3<4 

135 
976 
395 
649 


Spool  cotton,  standard  6  cord,  Nos.  20  to  50,  , 
white,  black,  and  brown doz...  4,522      5»967 

Sn spenders,  medium pairs..    7,933      8,861 


I 


t 
I 


I 


1  25 
1  40 


13 
260 


I 

* 

& 


i 


$0  96 


8  85 

8  00 

1  45 


14 


Tape  measures,  medium doz..        11|  15      5  50 

Tapc,whitecotton,medium widths. pieces..   8,127      3*551    | 


Thimbles,  closed doz. 

Thimbles,  open do. 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  Nos.  30, 35, 
and  40,  |  dark  blue,  |  whitey  brown, 
standard  numbers pounds. 


621 
75 


765 

89 


1,347      1,357 


80 

80 

108 


19 

n 


a  Astor. 
frBose. 


e  Crown. 
d  Victoria. 


•  Eggoye. 
/Mo.  1,  set.  $8.00. 


«SlMa,l«o$. 
IKo.1, 


FOE  NOTIONS  FOE  THE   INDIAN   8EEVICE. 

i>/ JfarcASO,  1885, /or  goodt/or  the Indianiervice — Coiilinaed. 
weniLidBon  mmipulgoD  of  auopleg  with  nblcb  each  bid  wks  Kcampunled-I 


1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

to 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

PointijorilpUTery. 

t 
1 

t 
1 
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1 
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1 
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1 

1 
1 

IH 

1 
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i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
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S3 

WW 

n 

W74 

as 

S4 

toss 

7S 

» 

/3M 

3« 

1  i 

Oi 

1 

u 

•a» 

«" 

BtOM 

oil 

104 
13»M 

" 

so 

frfJiE 

1B71 

SI 

irM 

sa 

»«« 

mi 

Mist 

n 
i> 
SI 

10 

ir 

101 

19 

08 

71 
7* 

»S!i 

16 
«  M 

S' 

DO 

'J! 

117 

ii 

U 

n 

Bg 

tlDboiu.         tt0.01(t>tO.D2A,upeTU 
pie. 


n  OeoDlDC  nnnib«r*  not 


500         PB0P08ALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTEACTS   AWABDED 

Abetraal  o/propotalt  reeefvad  axif  coniracii  aiearded  in  Ke»  Tort  City,  nmiv 
[Ktm.— Flgiire*  in  Inrga  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  cootrnrtt  baTu  bean  awardedi 


Clim  T-CooBDued. 
noTiONB— oontioued. 

ff 

£■ 

^ 

n 

4 
pj 

1 
t 

1 

1 

s 

PotoWofdellToiT. 

1 

If 

1 

W 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

m 

Thread,  aboe,  medinm Iba 

Twine,  wr»ppiEg do. 

Twine.  wTBppins do. 

AdaUioMilfor  CarHiU  Sthiml. 

Buckler  nnnta   .-  ktom 

BniLon^  nniroro..  brew,  C»ili»lo 

Bchmil,  eoal   c")SB 

BDt[on^  nDifomi.  brua,  ChiHiIci 
evo 

99 
2S 

er 

■  46 
IBS 

19 

an 

9S 

WW 
30 

•0  03 

i 

2J 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CitStUniet 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  oontraeU  have  been  awtrded; 
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15 
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23 
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31 
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35 
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37 
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Class  ll«-Continaed. 

SADDLES,  HABKEBS,  LEATHBE,  AC.— OOntinned. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  reqoired.) 


Halters 


.doz 


o 


Haraes,  Concord pairs. 


Harness,    double,    complete,    with    breeching,    Concord 
hames  .« sets. 


Harness,  double,   complete,  without  breeching,   Concord 
hames sets. 


Harness,  plow,  double,  with  back -band  and  collars.  Concord 
hames    sets. 


Haniesa,  single   seta. 


Leather,  calf-skin lbs. 

Leather,  harness  (15  to  18  lbs.  per  side) lbs. 
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Points  of  dfr  — 
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63 
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Ml 
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Leather,  lace  (sides) per  lb . 

Leather,  sole,  oak lbs. 


Rings,  halter gross. 


Rings,  harness,  assorted gross. 


Saddles 


Surcingles dos. 


W&x,  saddler's,  African lbs. 

Wax,  shoemaker's,  African lbs. 
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b  Now  York. 
0  No.  1001  M.  T. 


d  Carlisle. 

€  Chicago. 

/"  Page's  Challenge." 

g  Per  pound. 


h  \h  Japan. 
i  Per  gross. 
1}  Japan. 
I^X.  C. 
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AhBtract  of  propoaaU  received  and  cantraete  awarded  in  Xew  York  OI#y,  under 
[KoTK.— Figaros  in  large  type  denote  the  mtee  at  whiok  eentcActe  IwTe  been  »waide4; 
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Clam  11— Gontlnaed. 

AADDLI8,  HABII188,  LSATHXB,  ML— OOBtiniMd. 

(DeliTerable  packed  In  qnantltiee  m  required.) 


AddiHonal  /or  OarUOe  ichooL 

Bncldes,  li-inoh,  barrel  loop,  end  collar,  malleable,  X.  C,  anchor  brand, 

groea.. 

Baoklea.  li>inch,  barrel  loop,  end  collar,  malleable,  X.  C,  anchor  brand, 

groea.. 

Bnok lea,  harness,  "sensible,"  |inch,  tinned  iron do... 

Bnokles,  harness,  "sensible,"  |>iDch,  tinned  iron    do. . . 

Buckles,  harness,  "sensible,"  1-inch,  tinned  iron do... 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  11-inch,  X.  C  dos. . 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  lt*inch,  X.  C do... 

fiames.  Concord,  size  20  by  22  inches,  wood  clip paira . . 

Blnga,  harness,  half  each,  l>inch  and  If-inoh gniaa.. 

Rings,  breeching,  l|-inch,  XC do... 
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Abstract  of  proponah  receircd  and  conlraols  atcarded  in  New  York  Oi(y,ttMfar 
[KOTR. — Figures  iu  large  t^-pe  denote  tbo  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awwM; 
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Ci^BS  12. 

AORICULTUBAL  IM- 
PLEMKMTB. 

(Deliverable  packed 
in  qiuintities  as 
required.) 
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Axlo  grease,  uf  2 
dozen  boxes  e^cb. 
cnsos per  doz .  ,545 


8  Baus,  grain,  Heani- 
I  Ie»H,  2i  bunhcls, 
i      dozens. 
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Coin -plantcrM,  band . 


Corn-plan  tors, 
1-hurse  — 

Corn-planters, 
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Corn-shellers 


Cradles,  grain.  4 
fingers,  witli 
RcytbcH,  packed 
in  cases doz. 


Cultivators,  l-boi-so. 
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19  I  Cultivators,  2>bori)e. 
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21  Fanning-niilb 8 

22  Feed-cutters '> 
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24  I  Forks,  bay,  c.  s.,  3 

j      oval  tines,  G^-feet 
I      bandies,    packed 

in  cases doz. ;i5d} 
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Forks,  buy,  c.  s..  4 
oval  tines,  5i-feet 
bandies,  packed 
iu  cases doz 


Forks,  manure,  c.s., 
4  oval  tines,  long 
bandies,  packed 
in  cases. .   . .  doz .    10,\ 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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a  Chicago. 

6  Frazer's  first  quality. 

c  New  TorK. 

d  Wood  boxes. 

e  l-'razer's  second  quality. 

/  Sebago. 

g  American. 


A  Triumph. 
i  Deere  and  M.  Co. 
j  Deere  planters. 
AfBoxed,  Chicago. 
I  For  fan  and  feed-table  extr*.  .00. 
fit  Turkey-wing,  first  pried.  Iron  brace. 
n  &iorgan-wiug,  second  price,  wood  InrMe. 


>E  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS   FOR   INDIAN   SEEVICE. 
it  of  MartA  30,  ltJ8&,  /•}r  goods  for  the  Indian  sereiee — Contioued. 
uuule  oa  compurisoa  of  samplua  with  whLcb  coob  bid  naa  acc«DipauJe*Jr| 
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Ahatracl  of  proposals  received  and  ooniraots  awarded  in  Xew  York  CUgf 
[NonL^Figiiret  in  large  ^ype  denote  the  ntee  at  which  oontraote  haTe  been  awaidaii 
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GLAflB  12— Continaed. 

AGBXCULTDRAL  iMPLRM]Drr&--continaed. 

(DeliTerable  packed  in  qoantitiee  as  required.) 


Forks,  man  are,  c.  8.,  5  oval  tines,  long  handles, 
strapped  fernile,  packed  in  cases doz. 

Handles,  ax,  36-inch,  hickory.  No.  1  (samples  of 
one  dozen  required),  packed  in  cases doz . 

Handles,  hay-fork,  51-feet,  packed  in  cases. .  .do. . 

Handles,  hoe,  planter's,  packed  in  cases do. . 

Handles,  pick,  36-inch,  No.  1,  packed  in  cases,  do. . 

Handles,  plow,  left-hand    do . . 

Handles,  plow,  right-hand    do. . 

Handles,  shoTels,  long,  packed  in  cases do. . 

Handles,  spade,  packed  in  cases do. . 
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«  All  white. 

tf  New  York,  Ohioagp,  or  Salat 
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Abtlract  of  proposah  nceimd  and  contracts  atearded  in  Ifeie  York  CH|, » 
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Jhwlrael  «/propo»alt  nerived  and  eonlroelf  auarded  i»  AW  York  <^,  ■ 
[iron.— npm  In  luge  type  dtButa  the  rat«a  M  which  aonbMto  li*T«  bc(B  *n 


Clisb  13— CDDtlnnfd. 
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as  required.) 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CUijiy  wUei 
[NoTB.— Figaros  in  large  tyi>e  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  beenawnded; 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


Class  12— Gontinaed. 

AOSICULTUBAL  IMPLBMBNTS— OOntinued. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  and  sizes  as  required.) 


S  oythe-snaths dos 


Seed-drill 

Seeders,  broadcast,  hand 

Seeder,  brondcaHt,  for  l-borse  wagon 

Seeders,  broadcast,  for  2-bor8e  wap^on 

Shovels,  medium  quality,  long-handle,  No.  2,  round  point, 
packed  in  cases dos 


Shovels,  medium  quality,  short-handle,  No.  S,  square  point, 
packed  in  cases doz. 


Sickles,  No.  3,  groin dos. 

Spades,  medium  quality,  long-handle,  No.  3,  packed  in 
cases doz. 


Spades,  medium  quality,  short-handle.   No.  8,  packed  in 
cases doz. 


Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks,  handled doz. 

5lb 


Wheelbarrows,  all  iron 
Wheelbarrows,  garden,  medium  size. 


Yokes,  ox,  large,  oiled  and  painted  . . . 
Yokes,  ox,  medium,  oiled  and  painted 


AdditioruU  for  Carlisle  School. 
Shovels,  scoop,  medium  quality,  No.  4,  long  handle dos. 


o 


83} 


1 
3 
1 
2 

181| 


4U 

68| 

80} 

73/, 

64* 

108 


78 
112 


} 


I 

s 

I 


83} 


3 

"i* 

181} 

41} 

•3} 
30} 

73^ 


64 
108 


T8 
119 


1-a 


o 

f4 


Points  of  ddiTwy. 


1^ 


J9, 


8« 

h 


$6  00 
527 
406 


17  60 


725 


al  75 


ea  75 


900 


e5  28 


523 
490 


220 

555 
500 


556 
500 


500 

'    288 

2  74 
200 


a  For  No.  2. 
c  Chicago. 
/New  York. 


a  Eclipse  painted,  no  nmjjob, 

A  Iron  wheel  deUyered  at  Chkacow 

<  Carlisle. 


■■OE  AGEICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  FOE  THE  INDIAN  8EEVICE.    631 
rfi««iii«iif  of  Mari^W,  It^,  for  goods  for  tie  Initian  <«-rioe— Continued. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED  AND  OONTKACTS  AWAEDEU 


:■  bave  bornaiotdtth  annlavi 


(Ql  livrralile  pocked  ill  qaflntl- 


HOTI Ailetreos.     Watsr 

wencrs,  bODudit,  inMbr».Aii 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  C0NTEACT8  AWARDED 


[NOT*.— KjpireJi  In  largt  I> 


h  oontraott  hftve  beeo  >varded ;  imrli  nn 


Clabs  13— Coutiuucd 

WiOOKS  iSD  W*CM)X  FIMVUIB— TonUDoed. 

NOTE.-Prioi'  nf  li«  (ruckn  tn  cunviirlne  banks,  aren 
cr«.li<cknryaxh>  4|  i  5  lD4.,bii1ia  11  x  IS  im. 
Deek-joke,  piilu.  ninj-le-tn-B*,  upok**  I|  i  Ui  tm. 
4gli)io(3  fivt  lung  IbruiiolD  WiIen.BDiIlliv 

yi  4  Ins.:  bolMen  MullranliBtobeSliDH.  TbUk 
M  he&Tily  platcil  vltb  Iron,  aoil  Iba  lattor  evei. 
th  tbetaJMorirhorlii.   AllotIiarwaiii1wDik.iii- 


pil 


dudlBg  ei 

fully  nnd  firmly  ir 


r,  boDnd.  Bivk-j-okD,  pole,  r 


Sktloa,  wajinnt 

3(xTliiicbt'a,pi»:keaiDc(ui 

«  or  bam 

,...«..,.. 

la,  hickory,  buggy,  ij-lncb, « 


:i).lncb.ciucd.. 
;i|4Dab,  con^  ■  - 


Potsta  of  deliveiy. 


I  If 


0  4BO3a  - 

28,     -* 

W 

TB, 

J 

1  ga!!  M  i 

lai    33  -. 

ta\    as   ■ 


1D8    . 
1  SO    . 


MHjrpuund 212' aifl 

a  Per  set  ol  52  iileoM.  etOwi  pmr,  1)  i  3  lear. 

t «7 per  pair,  ij.  d^eaoii,  1}  iSi  34. 


Wpwp^ll. 
»  pw  paSr,  i). 
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imple*  with  vbiuh  each  bid  irnt  ucoDiiiaiiied.) 


twinledi  nn-nidt  were 


^*(^rc-Plice  of  Ids  tmoka 
lo  compriu  bu  akfl.eTeD- 
er».hirk<.ryu»lB«  xfi 
<u..  bDba  U  I  ISlns.,  I 
neek^joki),  piile,  Bin^te-  ' 
b«M,Bpi>kHl|x3ilas., 
4  lUkr*  a  Uet  loBB  to* 

is  4  in.i  bulalan  and 
baiikatDt«3|lna.lblok, 
top*  heavi  ly  plated  witb 
ln.n,>Ddtlii.lBt(»reTeii 
witb  ibeiopanf  wh»la. 
Allutbvr wood  work.  iD- 
tludius  evener,  bound. 
nerk-Tokc.  p«1p.  reacb, 
land  luard,  and  linglo- 
ti  vea  roboiiipropOTtrun, 
tbUy  and  flnnly  Ironed. 


perpouDd 

for  3-Iocb  waeon     - 

for  31-tocb  wnigun  . . 

agons.  a-aprlDg,  Mp«i 
Itvl.aW  pound*.... 


Wagoii8>aprln^ 

Tt^biffli 
wacoD,  iiui  jroQuu, 

Whlffiate^eiCblokorj. 

L,    full     lianed! 

Tokm,"  n'eot  "Wekiirj, 
—  ""1,  plain,  tumud 


{DeUTerediDCurilnla.) 
SprlnKii,pTatforRi,S.lfiif, 

hriahl,  41)  Intbf  B  looii. 

ll.lQch.   coach    canp. 

liiiB «"■ 

eprin  iza.  platform,  miliar, 

briebt.  as  Incbiss  long. 

11-lDCb^    eoach     coap- 

llOB aota, 

Wlietda.  Barrin   patent 


T0i 


1;.        E 


Puiuts  of  dellTDiy. 


gii 


tISSpoiinda. 

I  U  1 34  and  orer,  black.  06. 
IWitb  ferules.  irroDRbt  booki 
liDC  Id  centrr. 

4nd  tfparati  prices  HpreiftM  for 
lUeof  wagon  bodiiwloboan  fol..     .. 

a^cb  wngon.  10  fuot  C  Ini^bea  liinK.'lS.lncb  lower  box.'x.iucb  npper  bui. 
31'lnrb  wagon,  10  feet  0  in cben  touE.  14-incli  I'lwer  box.  lO-iorli  upper  box. 
aj-lnch  wagon,  IOf»t  6  Inobun  long,  l5-lQob  lowor  box,  lO.lncb  upper  bo 


i  Per  set  n,  qnallty,  No.  13  flange. 
^r.  lower  box.  uick'yake,  gingletreea,  atay-cboln,  nnd  touEue; 
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PROPOSALS    DECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  conlraeta  awarded  in  New  York  Citify  viuier 
[Note. — Fibres  in  lar;;e  type  denote  the  rates  at  iivhich  contruts  have  been  atrarded-, 


Clabb  13— Continued. 

WAQOMB  AMD  WAGOlf  FIXTURK8— eont'd. 

Delivered  at — 


Bidders. 


\ 
awaitl 


Chicaeo Winona  Wagon  Compaiiy . 

William  C.  Nones 


J.  P.  Doty 

William  Morrow 
Biji;  Rapids  Wagon  Company 
•  Oa 


Alex.  Caldwell . . 

Edward  A.  Webater 

Morris  Rosenlicld 

Kansas  City Winona  Wagon  Company 

William  C.  Nones 

J.  F.  Dotv 


William  Morrow  . 
Alex.  Caldwell ... 
Morris  Roaenflcld 


Winona  Wasj^on  Company 
William  C.  Noi 


Sioux  City  _ 

~fones 

J.  F.  Di>tv 

I  William  Morrow 

I  Alex.  Caldwell      

I  Moi  ris  Rosenfleld 

San  Francisco I  Winona  Wagon  Company 


Alex.  Caldwell 
John  Burg  


Omaha John  M.  Elaull 


Saint  Louis 


John  Burg 


Class  13 — Continued. 

WAGONS  AND  WAOON  FIX* 

TUKR8 — continued. 
Delivered  at — 


Chicago. 


Kansas  City  or  Sioux  City 


San  PYancisco . 


Saint  Louis 


Bidders. 


Winona  Wagon  Company. 


WilUam  C.  Nones 

J.F.Doty 

William  Morrow 

Bif;  Rapids  Wagon  (Company 

Alex.  Caldwell 

Ed  wan'  A.  Webster 

Morris  Itocienfleld 

Winona  Wagon  Company  . . , 


William  C.  Nones. 

J.  F.  Dotv 

William  Morrow. . 

Al«x.  Caldwell 

Morris  Ro«eniiold . 
John  Buri; 


John  Burg . 


92  15 


Top 
bossa. 


2  50 


250 


81n.$l  85 
loin.  2  00 
2  00 
200 
1  75 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


Tmss- 
rods. 


Sin.  1  85 

lOin.  2  00 

2  00 

200 

1  rs 

2001 


a  Without  back. 
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rertitemfnt  of  March  30,  1885,  far  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
«n].t  were  mado  on  compariaou  of  saiuiiles  witb  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Size  of  wagons. 


2}-iiiGh. 


3*inoh. 


3i-iuch. 


ni-inch. 


^''^jBiTow.  i  Wide.  !  Nurrow.   "Wide.  ,  Narrow.   Wide.   Narrow.  J  Wide. 


^39  50 

#39  50 

$40  50 

^0  50 

i      $42  00 

$42  00 

$14  00 

i^  25 

b33  25 

634  25 

634  25 

635  25 

b.i:*  25 

;      6:i6  75 

«41  50 

1 

e43  00 

e43  00 

e\4  50 

c44  50 

\      ci6  00 

:^9  75  ld34  75 

d33  75 

d33  75 

d34  75 

(i34  75 

(i35  35 

41  00 

41  00 

43  00 

43  00 

45  00 

45  00 

47  00 

42  50 

1        42  50 

43  50 

43  50 

4i  50 

4i  50 

47  50 

33  50 

1        33  50 

34  00 

34  00 

35  00 

35  00 

36  00 

«35  00 

1      «35  00 

(36  00 

e:m  00 

e36  00 

e::6  OU 

«37  (0 

41  SO 

41  50 

42  50 

42  50 

44  00 

44  00 

45  50 

iAi5  75 

&35  75 

630  75 

636  75 

1      637  75 

637  75 

6:;9  25 

/44  (0 

745  .50 
35  50 

.   /45  50 
35  50 

;     /47  00 
i  36  50 

/47  00 
3«  50 

/4H  50 
37  50 

:&4  50 

34  50 

39  00 

39  00 

40  00 

40  00 

41  00 

41  OJ 

44  00 

30  50 

'        36  50 

37  50 

37  50 

37  50 

37  50 

33  50 

39  50 

39  50 

40  50 

40  .^O 

42  00 

42  00 

4J  CO 

biS  75 

686  75 

637  75 

637  75 

638  75 

638  75 

6  to  25 

44  75 

46  25 

4«J  25 

47  75 

47  75 

49  25 

X35  00 

/35  06 

/36  00 

/36  00 

/37  00 

/37  00 

/38  00 

42  50 

42  50 

43  50 

43  50 

44  50 

44  50 

47  50 

30  50 

30  50 

37  50 

37  ftO 

37  50 

37  50 

38  50 

yhli  00 

ffklA  00 

ff  his  00 

g  h7S  00 

^^83  00 

ghS3  00 

ghHG  00 

ihU  00 

ihSl  00 

iA88  00 

i  A88  00 

i  A95  00 

i  A95  00 

i^98  00 

jG4  00 

t64  00 
kliM  50 

j05  00  ' 

j65  00 

j66  00  ' 

;60  00 

ioooo 

l;<50  50 

ik<52  00 

k (52  00 

1;  153  50 

k  i53  50 

1:256  00 

ml54  00 

m254  00 

mZSOOO 

mm  00 

mI58  00 

mm  00 

mm  50 

n48  00 

n48  00 

ti49  00 

n49  00 

ti50  00 

n50  00 

n51  00 

a4l  50 

o42  00 

a42  50 

a43  00 

043  50 

a44  00 

a44  50 





.   _ 

$44  00 

636  75 

c4G  00 

dim  35 

47  00 

47  50 

36  00 

«37  00 

I   45  50 

'  63D  25 

/48  50 

1  '^7  50 

44  Oil 

38  50 

I   43  to 

640  25 

49  25 

/38  00 

47  60 

38  50 

gh8Q  00 

1  ^98  00 

j69  00 

k  /.')6  00 

m  IGO  50 

n51  00 

a45  00 


677  60 
e71  50 


75  00 

103  50 

70  00 


677  50 
/74  00 


100  00 


677  50 
/74  00 


100  CO 


77  50 
74  75 


77  50 
74  75 


103  50 


103  50 


;125  00  '   >125  00 


n75  00         n75  00 
a60  OO     a60  OO 


a  00  d.iys  require<l  to  fill  orders. 

6  Best  make  of  Kontocky  Wagon  MaDufaciuriug  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  known  as  "Old 
Hickorv' "  wa;!onB. 
e  Deliver  at  Saint  Loaic  at  same  price. 
d  Deliver  at  Saint  Louis  at  25  cents  less. 

e  Delivered  at  Saint  Lonls,  Saint  Paul,  or  Omaha  at  $1  per  wagon  more. 
/  Deliver  at  Omaha  at  same  price. 

XEoAtem  style  bed. 
Sprinjcseat;  clip  gears;  California  rivets  iu  wheels;  heavily  ironed ;  8elect<'U  stock. 

t  Rack  bed. 

J  Prices  lor  one  or  more  carload  lots. 

k  Iron  fikeina. 

I  Delivoredat  Darlington,  Iowa;  freight  to  San  Frnncisco$1.34  per  100  pounds  ndditiounl;  with  rack 
atiike  betls.  $0,  $6.50,  $7,  and  $8  extra;  4  months  required  to  till  order. 

fi»  Steel  skeins. 

n  Deduct  $2  each  for  top  boxes,  seats,  and  locks,  if  none  aie  wanted ;  in  car  lots,  or  freight  equalize 
if  to  other  poiuts. 

XOTK.— Delivered  at  all  or  any  poioto  named. 

Prioes  given  must  include  brake,  evener,  lower  box,  neck-yoke,  singletrees,  stay-chniu,  aud  tongue ; 
and  aeparaiepri^s  specifled  for  bows,  8-ounce  utrnzed  duck  covers,  spring  seats,  and  top  boxes.  Tlie 
ttizea  of  wagon  bodies  to  be  as  follows : 

2}-Snch  wagon,  10  feet  6  Inobes  long,  12-inch  lower  box,  8-in('h  upper  box. 

3-iDcb  wof^,  10  feet  •  inches  long,  13-inch  lower  box,  8inch  upper  box. 

3|-incli  xngjon^  10  feet  6  inches  long,  14«inch  lower  box,  lO-ioch  upper  box. 

9t-lnch  wagon,  10  feet  6  Inches  long,  15-inch  lower  box,  lOinch  upper  box. 


PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AXD    COXTRACTS    AWAIIDKD 

Abiiracl  o/propoaah  Tfceived  and  conlracis  airardfd  in  A'rw  Faril:  Cifjt,  Hade 
IKOIE,— Fig  arM  lu  Urge  t>'pe  denote  tbe  ratn  M  which  soatncU  twvs  been  (nn'Mi 
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PBOPOSALS  RECEIVED   AND  CONTBACTS  AWABDED 
Abiirait  ofpropotnU  rteetrrd  and  amlraeti  awarded  in  Hev  Tork  OII|,  wilv 

(Note.— Flguten  In  Urt^  typa  ileuolo  the  ■n,U»  Bt  which  eootnata  hk*e  bsoi  awnWi 


Class  I4--Cod 
ulub,  oils,  ind  paiv 
'      (DcliTeriibla  |wck«l  in  qnuitillea  lU  required.) 


A]  I  PiipiM-,  tarmJ,  puokt'd  Id  ciutefl.  Hi 


I  I'lunrntinp.  In  a 
I  UmlHT.  biiruMu 
Tnml-li.  rop^,  I 


idditionalfir  OarHria  mJUwI. 


Viirniuli,  iiach ._ gulloni.' 

u,Ili|nn1it]'    ...bniei  . 


iii'nunu.liquulliy... 
MPricBn.  Itigiulitv... 
arrlrnu,  Bq uglily... 


FOB  QLA8S,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS  FOB  THE  INDIAN  SEBVIOB.    541 
mdrerluemait  of  Matrh  30,  t8B5, /or  goods /nr  the  Indian  «erHco— CoDtinned. 

■mplea  witb  which  eaob  bid  mu  Bccompuijod.] 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahstriiot  of  proposals  received  and  oontrcusta  awarded  in  New  York  (Mg,  ¥tkr 
[KoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbioh  contracts  have  been  nnrid't 


CLAflAlS. 
BBA8B  AND  IBOM  KBTTLE8,  TIN,  TDTWABB,  4C. 

(Delixerable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


I 
^ 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
10 
17 

18 

19 
10 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

53 

54 
5.-1 
50 
57  ' 
58 
59  ' 


Boilers,  wash,  IX,  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size  21  x  11  x  18  inches, 
iron  dix)p-handle8.  riveted,  No.8 dozen. 

Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  4  gallons ^. .  .do . . 

Candle-molds,  in  stands  of  8  molds  (per  dozen  stands) do. . 

Candle-Btioks,  planished  tin,  O-inth do  . 

Cans,  kerosene,  1-gallon,  common  top do.. 

Cofifce-boilers,  2  quarts,  full  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and 
handle dozen . 


Coflfeo-boilers,  4  quarts,  full  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and 
handle dozen. 


Coffee-boilers,  6  quarts,  ftdl  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and 
handle dozen. 


Coifee-milis,  iron  hopper,  box.  No.  8 do. 

Coffee-mills,  side.  No.  1 do. . 

Cups,  pint,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle. .  .do. . 

Cups,  quart,  fall  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle,  .do. . 

Dippers,  water,  1  quart,  fhllsize,  long  iron  handles,  riveted. .  .do. 


I 


Dippers,  water,  2quarts,  full  size,  long  iron  handles,  riveted  .  .do. . 
Funnels,  1  quart,  full  size,  plain  tin  do.. 

Funuels,  2  quarts,  full  size,  plain  tin do. . 

Graters,  nntmes do.. 

Kettles,  brass,  2  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  2J  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  3  gallons 

Kettle: ,  brass,  5  gallons 

Kettles,  brass,  6  gallons 

Kettles,  biass,  10  gallons    

KoitloH,  carop  (nest  of  three,  7,  11,  and  14  quarts),  galvanized 

iron,  redipped,  strapped  bottom nests. 

KcttloH,  cnmp  (nest  of  three,  7,  11,  and  14  quarts),  plain  iron, 

strapped  bottom  .     nests. 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron.  7  quarts dozen. 


Kotth'8,  ;;alvanizod  iron,  11  quarts do. 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  14  quarts do. . 

a 

aPatked.  6  Charles  Parker's  #  New  York. 
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riJOrOSALS    KKCKIVKD    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abatract  of  proposal  h  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tork  CUtf,  muifr 
(  Note. — Fignros  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  l>c(>n  awarded. 
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Class  15— Continued. 

BRASS  AND  IRON  KETTLES,  TIN.  TINWARE,  &C.—COn tinned. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantities  as  required.) 


Lanterns,  tubnlar,  safety dosen. 

Mat^hsafes,  japanned  iron,  self-closing,  medium  size do. . 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned,  10  quarts .do. . 

Pail.'*,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned,  14  qnarts do. . 

Pans,  1  quart,  full  size,  ileop-piiddlng,  stampe<1-tin,  retinned. do.. 
Pans.  2  quart,  full  size,  deep-pudding,  Btirope<Min,  retinned. do.. 
Pans,  dish,  12  quarts,  lull  size,  IX  staniped-tiu,  retiuned do.. 

Pans,  disb,  18  quarts,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned do. . 

Pans,  dust.  Japanned do. . 


Pans,  fry,  Na  4,  full  size,  wrought-iron,  polished 


..do. 


Pans,  tin,  2  quarts,  full  sizo,  stampod-tin,  retinned do. 

Fans,  tin,  4  qnarts,  full  size,  staniped-tin,  retinned do. 


I 


Pans,  tin,  6  quarts,  full  size,  stamped-tin,  retinbed do. . 


Platvs,  Htamped-tin,  9-inob,  baking,  deep,  jelly  do. . 

Plut<'S,  stamped-tin,9-ineb,  dinner do.. 

Plates,  Htamped-t<n,  9-inch,  pio do.. 

Punebe.s,  t  iuner's,  hollow,  g-inch do. . 

Punches,  tinner*.**,  bollow,  ^-ineb    do.. 

Scoop.s.  grocer's,  hand.  No.  20 do. . 

Sco.»ps,  grocer's,  band.  No.  40 .do. . 

!  Shears,  tinner'rt,  beucb,  No.  4,  Wilcox's   

I  Shears,  tinner's,  band,  No.  7 

!  Shears,  tinner's,  hand.  No.  9    

I  Solder pounds. 

I 

Soldering-irons,  No.  3, 1^  lbs.  each paii s. 

Spoonn,  talde,  tinned-iron  dosen. 
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Spoons,  tea,  tinned-iron do. . 


Toa-pot.s,  planished  tin,  4  pints,  ronnd do. 


r8 


Tin,  sheet,  10  x  14  inches,  TC,  charcoal boxes 

Tin.  sheet,  14  x  20  inches,  IC,  charcoal do. . 

Tin,  sheet,  10x14  inches,  IX,  charcoal do. . 

Tin,  sheet.  14  X  20  inches,  IX,  charc4)al do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  14  x  00  inches,  boiler,  IX do. . 

Wash-basins,  stampe<l-tiu,  llat  bottom,  retinned,  11  inches. doien. 

,  Zinc,  sheet,  36  X  84  inches.  No.  9 poands. 

'  Additional  for  CarlihU  9eh<H>l. 

,  Tin,block do.. 
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a  P»oked. 


b  New  York. 


0  Chicago. 


d  Wilcox. 


•Par  pound 
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546     PBOPOSALS  BECEITED  AND  CONTBACTS  AWABDED  FOB 

Abslraet  ofpropomli  reeeived  and  eoittraeti  atearied  Js  JTm  Fort  CUf,  ala 
[SOTE. — FlguMlu  laigetyp*dano(etlieiM«tatwhiohooiitnotah*T»bMaa*>Mi 


e  pxoked  in  qouitltles  u  rtqoiied.) 


Caldroiu.  Iron,  plain.  ketlK  SO  galloiu  MtDBl  eapaoHy . . 
Csldroog.  iroD.  pUin,  kettle,  WgiDona  BBtnal  capad^- ■ . 

CiildrDU,  inn,  plain,  kettle,  RD  f^Uau  Htuil  et^Bitf 

Caldninii,  iioD.  p(irlBb1e.iritb  fiiiiiM«,  K  RallouaoMalORpkoity 
CnldroDH,  iTQD,  portable,  with  fnnucB,  40 gallmuaotoaloapaoity 
CaldmD.lmo.  portable,  with  [umac«,MplliBiaiwtaaloapMltj. 
Elbowi.  atovo  pipe,  alia  9-iiirli.  t  pfean,  No.  £9  inm 

Elbows,  alove-pipe,  alze  T-inch.  4  pieoea.  No.  It  Injn 

Oveoii,  Dnioh,  (uatiron,  deeppatlerii,  lOlDCheedtameterinilds 
Oyirna,  Dalob,  c^t-itori,  deeppatl«Tii,  ISiDehcddiameterintide 
Plpa,  aluTe,  S-iticb,No.  W  iron,  cat.  punohad,  and  fanned  to 
ahape,  not  Tiveted ;  neated  in  bundles,  witli  neoesaan  riv- 

Pipe,  atovfl^  A-lnch,  No.  2fl  iron,  ont^  pnnohed,  and  fbrmad  to 
ahape,  not  ilveled ;  neated  In  bnndlea,  with  ueceaaary  riv. 

Pipe,  alDte,  7-iaob,  No.  IS  Iron,  out,  pnnohed,  and  formed  to 
shape,  not  rivoled ;  neated  in  bDndle^  *ith  uMeaaarv  rlv- 
etji -Jolnu, 

Poliah,  aloTP gToaa 

Stnrea.  box,  bEiMiDg,  wood.  24  Inchiu  long 

Stovea.  box,  heating,  wood,  IT  Inoheg  long 

SioTee,  box.  beating,  wood,  32  Incbea  long 

Stovea,  box.  heatlDg.  wood,  37  inchea  long 

Storea,  oooking,  coal,  B-lnch,  with  iron  and  tin  fanltnfe  eom- 
plate" 

SiaTva.  cooking,  eoal.  S-ineh,  with  Iron  and  tin  ftiTDitnre  oom- 
piB'e' 

StoTM,  cooking,  vood.  Q-ineh,  with  iron  and  tin  fomitnra  oofa- 


a  Packed  in  boiea. 
»IfIooae,ScentBteaa. 

s  If  leaa  tliao  6.000  Jotnts  are  ta 
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STOVES,  HOLLOW  WABE,  PIPE,  ETC.,  FOE  INDIAN  8BBVICE.  547 
e/JToroASO,  IB8&,  for  goode  for  the  Indian  lenioe — Continned 
mplefl  with  whloh  naoh  bid  wb»  kooompsQl*d.J 
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Abttrael  ofpnypotaU  rocHivd  and  confroof*  anwded  i»  Nme  York  OUf,  mAr 
[Non.— Flcuree  In  Ikrge  type  denote  the  niei  M  vhlah  eontnoto  have  bets  «nBdel| 


Clam  lO-Contiooed. 
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Ahairaet  of  proposals  received  and  oontraoU  awarded  in  New  Torh  Oiiy,  nwbr 
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CLAaBl7. 
HABDWABI. 

(DeliTered  iMMked  in  qoantitiea  as  required.) 


Adzes,  cast  steel,  honseH^rpenter's,  square  hcAd.  dosen. 
Anvils,  wronght-iron,  steel  face,  100  pounds.  ..*  •  - ^per  lb- 
Anvils,  WTonght-iron,  steel  face,  140  pounds do . . 

Anvils,  WTonght-iroD,  steel  face,  200  pounds do. . 

Augers,  i-inch,  cast  steel,  cut  with  nut dozen. 

Augers,  l-inch,  cai^t  steel,  cut  with  nut do. . 

Augers,  l^inch,  cast  steel,  cut  with  nut do. . 

Augers,  l|-inch,  cast  steel,  cut  with  nut do. . 

Augers,  2-inoh,  cast  steel,  cut  with  uut do. . 

Augers,  cast  steel,  hollow,  |-hioh do.. 

Augers,  cast  steel,  hollow,  1-inch do.. 

Augers,  oast  steel,  hollow,  {-inch do.. 

Augers,  cast  steel,  hollow,  1-inch do. . 

Augers,  post  hole,  9-inch do. . 

Awls,  cast  steel,  saddler's,  assorted  regular do. . 

Awls,  cast  steel,  shoemaker's,  peg,  assorted  regular, 
dozen.. 

Awls,  oast  steel,  shoemaker's,  sowing,  assorted  regn* 

lar dozen. 

Axes,  assorted,  8^  to  44  pounds,  Yankee  pattern . .  .do. . 


Axes,  cast  steel,  broad,  12-inchout,  single  bevel ...  .do.. 
Axes,  cast  steel,  hunter's,  handled do.. 

Babbit  metal,  medium  quality pounds. 


Bello^iB,  blacksmith's,  30-inch,  standard 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  38-inch,  standard 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  42-inch,  staudard 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  large dozen. 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  small do.. 

Bells,  baud.  No.  0,  polished do.. 

Bells,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging  ,*  bell  to  weigh 

240  to  260  pounds  

Bella,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging ;  bell  to  weigh 

300  to  850  pounds 

Belln,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging ;  bell  to  weigh 

400  to  425  pounds 

Belting  leather: 

2-inch feet. 

3-inch do. 

8|-inch do. 

4-inoh do. 

6-inch do. 
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Pulotaotdiliwi. 


T-lseli do.. 

S-lnoh do.. 

11-lDoh do. 

elUae,  robber : 

S-pt;,  S-lnoh _ fMt 

S-p]y,4'iDab _._. ._.. do. 

!-plT.*tach do.. 

B-ply.  B-laeli do. 

4.ply,  S-lnoh 4>. 

4-plr,  t-inoh -do., 

t.ply.  I-lnch do.. 

*-ply,  S-lnob do-. 
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*.ply,  li-inoh do. 
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rUtement  of  March  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Contmned. 
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Bolts,  nqniireheidaiidiiat: 

AkS per  100. 

Ajai do.. 

Xl?::::::::;:::::::;:::::;;:::::;::;:::::^:: 
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PROPOSALS   BECEIVED  Am)  CONTRACTS   AWABDED 


Ahstraei  ofpropoaala  received  and  oonlraete  awarded  im  New  Tori  CU§, 
[Kon.— FigoTM  in  large  type  denote  tbe  late  at  whkii  ecatowli  bmre  been  wwmd&k; 
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Claw  17— Continued. 
HABDWABB— oontinned. 


Brashes,  marking,  assorted dosen. 

Brashes,  paint,  all  bristles,  Xo. },  ftiUsise . .  .do. . 

Brashes,  paint,  all  bristles.  No.  |,  ftill  sise, 
dosen. 

Brashes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  |,  ftill  siae, 
dosen. 

Brashes,  paint,  all  bristles,  No.  2,  ftill  siae, 
: dosen. 

Brashes,  scrab,  6-row,  10-inoh dosen. 

Brashes,  shoe do.. 

Brashes,  stovet6*row,  10-inoh do.. 

Brashes,  varnish,  all  bristles.  No.  8,  ftiU  sise, 
doaen. 

Brashes,  whitewash,  all  bristles,  8-inoh  blook, 
with  handle doaen. 

Bntts,  brass,  l|-inch,  narrow do.. 

Batts,  brass,  2-moh,  narrow do.. 

Batts,  brass,  2i*inch,  narrow do. . 

Batts,  door,  2x8  inch,  loose  pin,  acorn ....  do. . 

Batts,  door,  8x2^  inch,  loose  pin,  acorn do. . 

Batts,  door,  8x8  incli,  loose  pin,  acorn do. . 

Batts,  door,  31  x  3  inch,  loose  pin,  acorn do. . 

Calipers,  insiae  and  oatside,  6  inches do. . 

Calipers,  inside  and  oatside,  8  inches do. . 

Caps,  peroossion,  water-proof,  in  tin  boxes  of 
onennndred per  100. 

Cards,  oattle doaen. 

Catches,  iron,  onpboard do.. 

Chain,  oable,  short  links,  ^inch — per  poond. 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  f-lnoh do.. 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  t-inoh do.. 

Chains,  log,  ^inch,  short  links,  with  swivel. 

ordinary  nook  and  grab-hook per  pound. 

Chains,  loff,  f-inch,  short  links,  with  swiveL 

ordinary  nook  and  grab  hook per  pound. 

Chains,  loff,  l-inch.  short  links,  with  swiveL 

ordinary  nook  ana  grab-hook per  poana, 

Chains,  sarveyors*,  66  feet,  iron,  with  brass 

liapHltMl 

Chaina,  trace.  No.  2, 6|  feet,  10  Unks  to  the  foot, 
pairs 

Chalk,  carpenters*,  blae pounds 

Chalk,  carpenters',  red do. 

Chalk,  carpenters',  white do., 

Chalk  crayons gross 
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Albert  Flag- 
ler. 

1 

H.  T.  Wake- 
man. 

Charles  Bet 
cher. 

6 

7 

i 

QQ 

9 
C 

Id 

8.  Gregg. 
Young. 

• 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

BO- 

NewTork. 

New  York. 

SaintPanl. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

1 

tons 

3  74 
5  10 
765 

2  74 

120 
1  84 
140 
1  60 
1  70 
185 

1  60 
1  70 

1  85 

249 

540 
648 
025 

17 
29 
44 
48 
48 
52 
64 

] 

2 
8 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 
0 

10 

U 
12 

18 
14 
15 

9* 

10 
17 
18 
19 
20 

• 

21 
22 
28 

24 

25 
26 

$0  23 
37 
57 
35 
41 
45 
56 
120 
1  85 

4 

5 
67 

42 
30 

27 
28 
29 
80 

81 

82 

83 

w" 

84 

42 

85 

52 

86 

87 

88 

5 
65 

43 

If 

4 
5 

• 

89 

40 
41 

$0  36 

42 
43 
44 
45 

? 

10  04^ 

-1 

44 

4 
31 

$0<^ 

H 

44 

"1 

4ft 

46 
47 

48 

8A 

49 

no 

51 

52 

58 

86 
49 

40 

841 

54 

65 

66 

67 

^ 

58 

114 

59 

PBOPOSALS  BECEIVED  AND  COKTBACTS  AWABSED 

Ahttract  ofpropoaaU  rae^ved  iMdamtracUaaardtd  in  Kme  Tort  OJ^.ni 
[Kdix.— FlEoru  In  luge  ^pa  domte  Qw  ntm  M  whlob  amtrmoCa  have  Imm  imii 


Cbalk-IlB«B,  mBdlan 


il,  ooUgoa,  I  T  6  tnchen . . 


,  do. 


idled 


lUneh 

u-lneh 

Sinch. 

Cbbela,  c.  a.,  aacket, 

CbisBlB,  finch do. 

ji-inrh!";!"i"i!":;;"!"";""do; 

li-ln 


CrovbarA,  nlitfl-pointQd,  aiuorted  hIlca.., 

DlTiilers.  9  iiichwi  iinc.  o,  a.,  wind 

Dtllls. bliolumitlia'  ....'.....'. 


rooklns  i-lneblwue  key... 


Mlt^  "ood.  cork-lloed,  No.  a  . 

B«  dnt,  baflCard,  Binob- .....uv. 

13-ineb do, 

le-lnob do 

\  flat,  wood,   IJinch do. 


Files,  cnnmnllha ,  Mnortsd 

FlInH,  hnlf.nmud,  bastard,  R-inob... 

lO-lncb... 

12-tnDh... 

Hle«,mlll.B»w,  fl-incb 

B-inch    - 


11-19 


as9 


FOB   HABDWABE   FOB   THE   INDIAN    SEBTICE. 


b«rH««tt«Nt  of  Mareh  3( 


>,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  lerrioe— Continned. 
F  Mmpl»  nVOa  wbiob  each  bid  vu  wicompaiiled.] 
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13  08 
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33  OO 
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30 
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SO 

1  29 
18S 
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113 

2  12 

w 
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1  80 
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1  01 
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74 

1  D0 

2  14 

3  3S 

1  S3 

67 
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562  PBOPOSALS   BECEIVIID  AND  COHTKACTB  AWASDED 

Aiitracl  of  propoMlt  reetmd  and  eoatrwU  ateardtd  ta  A'ev  York  CU),  n 
pCart.—Tigan»  in  lu|ts  tjps  danots  the  n 


Class  IT-^oiitiiiaHL 


Fllei.  taper,  uw.a-lncb 

Files,  taper,  nw,  31-inch 

KilM,  taper!  ««i>r|41-incli'''".'"! 
Flob-iiDD^.'rliiecd,  auurtedVKoa 


TUI-innii.  G  pooadg.  per  poaud  . . 
^''*^'  Irons.  GpoiiDdA,  perpamid.. 
Ironfl,  7pDuuilp,  psrpound.. 


arklDK  -. 


Rauges.  mortise,  screw  slide-.. do.. 

GooEPS.  eaddlcr's iln.. 

GuiDes,  slittlnn.  witli  bsndle do . . 

Oimlcts,  metal  \mui,  uoil.  umrted,  large do.. 

(ilmleta,  metul  tii-ad,  Knikr,  iBsorted.  UrRO do., 

GIds,  carpenter's,  niediniu  quality ...,.._  .panada. 

(iloe-pot".  Ko.  1,  liuooU 

Gou^i's,  c.  B .  Huuket  flrnier.  hnnilled,  i-in>-h..dDien. 
Goujn-s,  c,s..  mrlivt  Hrmor,  Iluli>llc[l,{-iach  .--  do.. 
Gauuen,  r,  h.,  ■ovki-t  Snuor,  hiindlrd,  l-lDcb  — do, . 
Uduei'k,  (^.h.,  auclioltliiuer,  hasdleil,i.iDtli  ..  do. 


Grludntoniv.  irel^blnn 


in4ii^bls.  frout,  Germsn  hI 
in.slahle,  baek-inm,  elovi 

in-lrlcsenL  mallosbli',  unfl 


-lenf  pullura,  nntfn- 


"8.  3  P?™[|'" 


III 


FOB  HASDWABE  FOB  THE  INDUS  8EBTICE, 
it  o/  Jfomk  30,  18SA,  /or  aooda/or  fha  Indian  lerviot — Coutimied. 
implefl  with  which  emoh  bid  wm  >eoompanl«d.J 
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PEOP08AL8   BECEIVED  AITD  CONTBACTB  AWABDED 


AMract  of  ^opoiaU  received 
[KoTV. — FigDTfl*  Id  iMTjgb  type ' 


and  ootttraeti  atoardtd  in  Aim  Tbrt  CU),  nb 
dnwta  tha  rate*  at  wUth  contneta  li*n  kn  ubU^ 


Folnta  of  dtBmj. 


Hsminan,  sladgf^  bUokamltli'D,  wUd  c  a. — 


Hunnwra,  Uck,  apholalen 
12     Huidlea,  avl,  ordlna 


Haqdlei,  avl,  ordloAiy  pfi^ 
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FOE   HAHDWAEE    FOE   THE   DTDIiN    SEBVICE. 
it  of  Marak  30,  1885,  for  good*  for  Us  Indian  (erriffl — ContinDed. 

nadaenDoinpulaonat  umplea  with  whlolieuh  bid  vMac«omputDd.] 
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PK0F06ALS   RECEIVED  AND  COITTBACTS  AWABDED 


POE  HAEDWAEE  FOR  THE  INDIAN  8EEVICE. 


Clui  17— CmtdDoed. 


m.  rocmd,  l-lncb. 


1,9TS 
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FolnU  at  ddtvny. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWAEDED 

Atulraol  of  propoiali  reaeivad  and  ooiilnKilt  awarded  to  XImt  Tori  CVf,iakr 
(NOTK.— Flicnna  tu  Urgs  Ifps  denota  tks  iMea  at  whkib  toBtnwti  bam  tea  mU; 


Olu«  IT— CaDtlnDwl. 


KBlvM<uiilft>rka 

KulvM,  but<'hi>r.ftlDTb.iv«*b«ai]le,  w 


irrlBK.Miil  Ibrk*.  (voo*  handlM 
M.l'hu|l|liUiI     


•»IUK.i;tiH>li.r. 
4k  bonp4tK>#la(  . . 


n 

Jt  Kul<M  >iihUW*'    *».. 

i»  Ka(smilh>iHiM),»»'.*4iMivT»i">  S*  J A*.. 

•X  IkuK  m  >l.i>tuiuC'  *  >>»-><.  twM  liwUf,  vilkvM  lohlir.  .im 

lk  lj.llmuw:niu  Utw'ktwwl  «».. 

M  iMs-kiWIhuwIvKi^UCnlipCIMn «•.. 


Al,•.wl»^(•'.tw^ln-.*'I>.'■H>UM>Ml.tk•:I•-.  ..J 
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«<.VIV»*^H\4*\V.%       >IS|4*W- 


"FOE  HAEDWAEE   FOE   THE  INDIAN   SERVICE. 
of  Marok  X,  1885,yor  goodt/or  the  Indian  anric* — ContiDDed. 
mplw  villi  which  «Mh  bid  vaa  *ooaup»Died.] 
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MlatOmahA.  ADdlTaTedMKuuaCttr. 


PROPOSALS  BECETTED  AND  C0NTBACT8  AWABDED 
Ahilract  o/preposaU  rectivrd  and  eontraet*  avardtd  in  Nem  Teri  Cftjr,  fir 
[SOTK. — figam  Id  iBrgv  tfps  dattota  tba  niM  ■(  which  eontneta  hare  btu  (wimU  ; 


CUaa  IT— Condnns 


Nailf,  haniMtoo,  No. « 

do.. 

NBila,  harsciih™,  No.7 

to- 

•Sta».<ii!MbM.So.i do.. 

36,900 
Xr.KO 


<I3  81i 
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aStS 
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d3  8i 


:hlauo. 
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FOB  HABDWABE   FOB  THE  INDIAN   SEBVICE. 
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leHt  of  March  30, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  «ervic0— Continaed. 
ire  made  on  compariaon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accomi>anied.] 
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Points  of  deUrery. 
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50 


26 


25 
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25 


60 
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00 

76 

00 
00 
00 
60 
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Chicago. 


$2  50 


284 


200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

234 

200 

2  00 

8  84 

8  50 

18  00 
17  25 
16  60 


Chicago. 


$17  00 
15  75 
15  00 


28  00 


Chicago. 


$14  OO 
19  OO 
11  OO 


lOOO 


Chicago. 


$2  60 


284 
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2  09 

2  00 

209 
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2  84 

200 

2  00 

384 

8  59 

18  75 

18  25 

16  50 
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New  York. 


$21  75 

18  25 

19  00 
17  00 
10  20 
16  25 


New  York. 


$2  76 
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225 
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2  50 
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4  10 

8  75 

15  00 

14  00 

14  00 
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PROPOSALS  BECEIVi:D  AKD  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

Abilraot  0/  propoaah  received  and  eontmcU  aieaTded  tn  Xete  Tori  &tf,wJt 
[Hon Flgnna  in  Urge  ^pe  dgoolv  ths  inte  at  «Uah  eoBtraeta  hkre  ta«  naU) 


ut*  iron,  nnnara : 

for  i-inchbolt io. 

for  A-inch  bolt do. 

for  Tincb  boll do. 


-jr   I-inchbolt ....do. 

Onknm do. 

Ollera,  Elnr,  midluiD  Bice doEen 

I  Oilstonen,  WMliiItt do. 


Knbbnr,  A  tncli do 


4,390 


Poliit*  of  ddim;. 


a3  84    , 


PlFkB,mll1.>io1!d,F: 


t-Invh... 


PlpTtli^  (par pound); 


H-ioth.- 

.luk.dooblc  lrDll,MUt>tMl.. 


aDrllTend  at  Chiowo.       tDcllnndMSalDtFaal 


•IMinnd  at  8I«BX  C»r  <C  Kmm  Ctt^ 


TOB    HABDWARE  FOE   THE  INDIAN   SERVICE. 

»f  ManA  30,  1*85,  for  gooia  for  tlw  Indian  wroice— Continaei 
•da  on  cnmpulMO  of  umplM  with  wbloh  ttab  bid  wm  ■coompaolsd.] 
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PB0P08ALB  BECEITED  AND   C0NTBACT8  AWASDED 


Ai*traol  of  propoiaU  rtedvtd  im4  wmtrootf  aworied  to  JTew  Forfc  OfQi,  mA 
[iroTX, — TiCcna  In  Uim  lyp*  dtoMa  th 


Club  n— CootliiDed. 
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FUnea.  aki 

PUcis.'Sat. 
PDnch<»,  c. 

PnHy.  1l  _ 


ReslD.  common... 


iw,  beeshvood,  Kre>r>iinii,  (nil  Mtof  Jniu,  e-i — 

wrahhet,  llneh 

1-lnoli 

Il-taob 

Kith,  double-iron,  0.S , 

aoim,  7-lnch. do»aii. 

oaooiw.  T-lnoh do., 

e-eottinc,  7-lnuh ..do. 
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advtrHtmett  of  NarA  30,  1885,  /or  good*  for  i\t  Indim  tervioe— Continoed. 
•iWaidi  wan  made  on  oompulaonof  uunplcawlth  wbioheoch  bid  vu  Mjcompuiied.] 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   CONTHACTS  AWARDED 
Ahttraet  ofpropotaU  received  and  eonlraelt  ateerdtd  in  Kew  Fori  CUi,  mJr 
(Nora Fignres  Id  Urge  type  denote  tbe  ralea  Kt  which  coDtncti  h»r»  bwi  nalili 
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CLin  IT— CanUnaed. 


BdIm,  boiHDOd,  Z'fDOt,  toaT-tDli... 


impleta.  30-liiDh  tSaia 


_.  J, olrcolar, la-incb, rip  .. 
Raw.  circular,  %-iacli,  croiHH: 


a,  hBnd.  Tt-incb.  S  lo  8  poioi 


Saws,  hand,  2S-tncb,  T  to  0  points  to  the  inoh  . . 


SawH,  hand,  as-lnoh,  8  to 


0  polnta  to  tb«  1d4^  . . 


J  Rcalw.  hny  and  cattle,  fl  tuDs,  plntroriB.  t 

fiCBlra.  Ii^iter,  34annceii 

Scalm.  platfbnn,  roiiiitpr.  SID  ponndH  . 
Scull's,  nlnllbrm,  1,000  pouiiila,  ilmp-lmq 
Scale,  plaXbnn.  I, Son  ponnd*.  drop-lunr, 
SbaIi-.  plalforui.  9.W0  pnnuds,  dmii-li'ver. 


a  DellTcnd  Bt  Cblca^ 
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b  Uellvued  at  Chloago  or  Fav  TaA. 


?0a  HAEDWABE  FOE  THE  INDIAB   SERVICE. 
itanoKi  of  March  30,  If^,  for  gooAa  for  iho  Indian  tervioe — Continned. 
wrae  made  od  oompuisoD  of  umple*  with  irblch  «Kah  bid  was  MJcompanlad.] 
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1  35 
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13  00 

a  35 

12  00 
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8  30 
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10  20 
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u 
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00 
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t2  2S 

40  7S 
09  7S 
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3T  SO 

n  00 
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5067  ran 37 


«  Ordered  open  market. 


578  PEOiPOSiLS  EECEIVED  ANb'^imtACTS  AWAKDED 

Ahitract  ofpropoalt  received  and  eoHtraeh  etearded  to  Kete  Tori  Cif|,  >ifa 
[KOTK.— FigaT»  hi  luE*  tTPe  denote  tbe  ntw  at  n 


Sduon,  I•dr'^  e-lnoti,  o.  ■-,  full  lit*,  sood  qualily, 

cnm-drlTtrt : 

frinuh  Wmlo ; i 

B-lnehblMlo „ 

lO-lncb  bUdo 

Screws,  •TODgbt-lron,  benob.  li-ineh 

Screim,  mtod.  benob,  !|-iiu)h 

"cmwH,  wondtirOD: 

l-mcb,NaB.land5 j 

|.ln£h.Noa.ODndB 

i-inflb,Ho».7and8 

i-inch,Noa.8iuid» 

H-incli,  Sofc  ]0  and  It 

11-incb,  No*,  llimd  la 

ll'lnoh,  Km.  IS  uid  13 

2.1nth,Nos.l3»ndU 

2i-ilich,  JJoB.  1*  and  IS 

JJ-inob,  Nob.  H  and  15 

a-lntb.Koa.IOandlB 

Bcythe.BlonPH d 

Shears,  S.lnoh,  o. «..  trimmer's,  atroighl,  fnll  slip,  ipwd 
quality d 

ShoFi.bone; 

iit2]y///////////"/^v^'^v^v^'.v.'.'.'.'.'^. 
KuB 

Ko.4 

Sn.B 

No.fl 

Sboc^  mnlo: 

No,2 

Nn.B  

No.  4 

Na8  

Shot: 

Nn^  4.  in  S-ponnd  bam do.. 

No.  ^  in  S-ponncl  hngs ' 

Xo.  B.  In  n-iionniHHij!8 

Slevpr^  iifln  "■Irr,  lu  npBtii.  lg.m«ili,  lin  franio«..d 
Spl[it-1atelB.withplnmli,30.iDcb 


.|;; 


19* 
109 
103 
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mi  of  March  30,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service— Continued. 
b  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Charles    Bet- 
oher. 

1 

a  ■ 

C.    H.    Pink- 
ham. 

i 

• 

i 

1 

N 
P 

Elyria   Shear 
Company. 

i 

S.      Gregg 
Young. 

• 

• 
1^ 

Points  of 

delivery. 

J 

tPuiL 

Chicago. 

N.r. 

N.Y. 

Chicago. 

N.Y. 

Chicago. : 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

?5 

$175 
2  50 
825 
8  50 

$2  80 
2  63 
2  19 
250 

1  05 
1  45 
9  40 

40 

$2  75 

$3  27 
492 
1  82 
8  46 

$2  59 
2  79 

1  20 

1  65 

2  16 

1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

1 

A 

0 

39  !  10 

27     11 

to    8 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
17 
19 
20 
22 
25 
24 
27 
34 
40 
24 

$0  n 

81 

$0    7| 
7| 

Bi 

9 

9i 

10 
104 

11 

12 

13; 

15 

16i 

18 

20 

2U 
23 

2^ 
25 
28 
85 
39i 

n 

lOi 

IH 

13i 

15 

16i 

18 

19i 

'Jli 

23i 

25i 

28 

28 

30i 

38 

45 

i 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

? 

i 

11 

1 

11* 
13 

"•  -------- 

lOi 

1 

111 

13i 

' 

16 

21 
22 

18i 
22 

1 

161 

m 

22i 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 

• 

27 
28 

29 

25 
86 

29 
30 

42 

31 
32 

••'a'5^ 

33 
34 

7  15 
6  75 

4  15 

2  30 

3  85 

850 
9  00 
9  50 

11  50 
7  00 

10  00 

3  73 
400 

35 
36 

2  70 
400 

3  70 
3  70 
3  70 
8  70 
8  70 
8  70 

3  70 

4  70 
4  70 

4  70 
4  70 

4  00 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

41 

8  90 

3  50 
3  60 
360 
3  50 
3  60 
3  60 

3  60 

4  60 
4  50 
4  60 

4  60 
8 
104 

8  75 
8  75 
3  75 
3  75 
3  75 
3  75 

3  75 

4  75 
4  75 
4  75 
4  75 

09 

43 
44 

45 

46 

8  90 

47 

3  90 

48 

8  90 

, 

49 

8  90 

1 

50 

8  90 

51 

3  90 

52 

4  90 

53 

4  90 

54 

4  90 

55 

4  90 

56 

m 

10 
10 

57 

6 
6 
6 

58 
59 

60 

61 

62 

5  19 

68 

1 

a  Pelivered  at  ChioagOt 


PROPOSALS  BECEITED  AITO  COVmU.Cn  AWAKDED 

Jhttract  ofpropotala  reoeived  and  ocwtraet*  awarded  la  Hew  Tort  fll|,  nia 
■    (Kon.—Figares  in  UrseQrpe  denote  tlwnM  at  vhiDliM 


(Xua  IT— Contimud. 


Splines,  door,  ipir»l dacan 

SquuM,  bB>el,  slidlnsT.  IDinoh do. 

Squares,  fiamiDg,  aleiil,  ZlucUegwido do. 


ciut,  ootac^m, 


31     Steel,  out,  octagon,  l-lnoh. 


I , ,  octapiD,  l-tnoh — 

Steel,  out,  iwlBKon,  Itlnoh... 
1  SUel,  tMt,  oatapm.  l)-lnoh... 


StHl^iilnw,  IxSliicfiu..! 
Bleel,  pluir,  1  x  31  la<;liM  . . 

Steel,  rlow,  1x1  inoliei . . . 

Steel,  plov,  i  X  41  Inohes . . 

Steel,  plow.  1x9  inchea.  .. 

Bt™l.plow,ti61iiiolie«.. 

HIrol,  ]ilav,  IxGlnchDi... 

StpBl. -iwlnB,  i  I  1  loch  ... 
Stn>1,i>print:,)x]llnch.. 
Stei'l.  >.l>r{^^f.I«Hlnoll... 
Steel.  (Mlna.  1  x  ilnphc-a. . . 
Steele,  bntcbere',  IS-lneh... 

TmK... 
Tacts.™ 


larka,  cat,  Shu.,  TuU  balT  velght, 
Ticke,  cut,  841.,  full  hair  «elcbt. 
Tiu:ka,out,  ID^ns.,  full  balf  velchl 
Taoks,out,  12.01.,  full  halt 


light.. , 


PrialaitfddimI' 
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4«0  SI 

leo  8| 
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S 

-  - 

FOB   HAEDWARE  FOR  THE   INDIAN   SBEVICE, 
mtnt  of  Mardk  30,  IBlK,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  iWDice— Con  tinned. 
F«t«  mDdB  on  omnpailsoD  of  uiDp1«»  wiOx  wblcb  e>ob  bid  vug  MCompuiled.] 
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Points  of  dollverj. 
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SaintPKol. 

Now  York. 

CU»B»- 

XcwTork. 

Ke^York. 
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ChicBKD. 
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ao5 
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11140 

90  la 

ID 
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ID 

ID 
IB 
10 

11 

10 
10 
10 

a 

i 
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a 

(on 

9 
0 

> 
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1 
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1 

1 

a* 

3i 

H 

H 
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ai 
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i» 

3M 

asTi 

300 

sa 

to  31 

2.'. 

21 
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es 
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PEOPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWAfiDED 

Jbilract  of  propoiala  reoeivtd  and  conlracf$  awarded  in  A'tw  TtiiWt, 
(Note.— FlgnrcH  Id  laige  t)^  denote  the  rates  M  ablch  oontmcta  hmva  been  iniM; 


Clibs  IT— (,'antinned. 


— ,..>Tiieaaare,  75  foet,  leather  cue doMO. 

Tari.  Uiper,  riEbC-band ; 

felnch.  aotliTOBdetothoinoli 
aoh,  IBtluvaddtathBlndi 

^'Lncb^  IH  Ihreade  1o  the  Inth __.__. 

I'fDOb.  laibroadnlDtliaincb 

filIlch,  19  ihieuiU  to  tbii  inoli 
Qch,  Mtbreailalothoinoh 

frlnob.  U  Ibrenda  to  the  Inob - — 
iDcb,  ia  tbrrsdBtolbeiDUh 

I-tnub.  lathnuidstotheinch 

TirB-bcDdera,  phiin 

Tire-Bultera-... 

Tire-ahriokers 

Toe-calke,  eMrl; 

Vo,  1 pound*. 

Jo.  a do.. 

Ton;^,  blwhsmith's,  W  itwbea pairs 

■"Dnns.flrB.Minebea do.. 

rapB,  bcavor,  Xo.  *,  with  cbUn 

_nipB,  lulnh,  Ko.  1,  wiib  chain 

TrawelB,  hrlvk,  ]D|.lncb doien. 

Trowcle.  plMlurinp.  lOl-incb ..do.. 

'rnvrre  (Iweer),  inm.  daok'B-Duet  uttera 

"■■It™,  Elohci 

i-ii'h  

l-ineh  

It-iudb 

_ioe^  hlnrkniilth'B,  nolidbnx,  G-inab  jaw■......--...ne^palu]d- 
ViHCB,  liIackBmiUi'B.  solid  box.  Ulbs do- 

"iHFB,  rarpnitiT-B,  imnillrt  4.!nrh  jaw 

iaan,  fiuuMinLtb'apBraUoiaierB,  4.iaohJikv - 

Fori  inch  biitt pennde. 

For  iV'lU'li  l>"" do.. 

KiirS-incbbolt do.- 

I'or  i-ln  lib  bolt    . do.. 

Fori-inchbull do.. 

For  J.inch  Unit  ..do.. 

■WcdaM.inioil-cliiMi'  ■■  !■  "■ '!■' ,  piirpoond-.-doMIi.. 

WedijeB,  ■wood-c'liii].  ■■  ■■    ■     ■■  ■  i'..,  ijer  jiound do.. 

AVfdlfi s,  wond^-'hni.ji'  i  ■■  -r.  .  ;  I ii,  7  1|p^.  pornonnd do.. 

"Yiri>,  Buiifnlcd; 

No.  12  BOOK" poondB. 

Mo.  H  WKB do.. 

No.  iagiui|.'e ,.-.- do.. 

No.  anRHiiBO do.. 

No!3.1aoncoi;"!-!---".;ill-i;ill"."!;ir.!".".'.!lI!!;dol! 

Wire,  b™rr 

Xo,  OeauBB do.. 

Ko.  D  Bunco  -.-.,,,... do-- 

No.  )aKBnge do.. 

So.  14jraiiKe do.. 

No,  ISeaugo do.. 

7itr,  bright,  iroD : 

No.  3  giuiec ponndB. 

No.9BanKo ...do.. 

No.Sgiiut'o do.. 

No.  lOpinco do.. 

No.  11  ciinire do.. 

No.  laenilBo do.. 

No,  1*  gBiieo — do.. 

So.  ligjMge do.. 


FOB  HAEDWARE  FOE  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE.  f; 

luder  advertittment  q/  March  30,  IS8^,  for  goodt  for  the  Indian  aerviee — Continued. 
KWirds  were  made  on  cainparUon  of  HiDplea  xlth  vbicb  eacb  bid  w>u  [toeompsDled.  I 
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PE0I»0SAL8  RECEIVED  AND  CONTKACTS  AWAKDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tori  GtHf  ni 
[NoTB.— Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  amrie 


a 

0 
1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 


35 

ao 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 


Class  17— Continued. 
HARDWABB— continaed. 


Wire,  cloth,  for  screens,  painted sqoare  feet. 

Wire,  copper: 

No.  4  gauge pounds. 

No.  5  gauge do. . 

No.  12  gauge do.. 

No.  18  gauge do.. 

No.  20  gau<;e do. . 

"Wire,  copper,  ^inch pounds. 

Wire,  copper,  ^-inch do. . 

Wire,  barbed,  for  hog-fence,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  16  ounces  per  rod;  samples  in  one-rod 
lengths  required pounds. 


Wire,  fence,  barbed,  galvanized,  to  weigh  notices 
than  16  ounces  per  rod;  samples  &.  one-rod 
lengths  required pounds. 


Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized — pounds. 
Wire-fence  stretchers 


Wrenches,  crooked : 

8-iQch,  malleable  iron dozen. 

10>inoh,  malleable  iron do . . 

12-inch,  malleable  iron do. . 

Wrenches,  screw: 

black,  8inch do.. 


black,  10-inch do.. 

black,  12.inch do.. 

black,  15-inch do.. 

AdditioruU  for  OarU$le  School 

Axles,  iron,  l^-ineh,  for  7-inch  hub,  I  patent,  long 

bed set  s . 

Bolts,  carriage: 

ibyli 

At>y2J. 


i"aby3. 
nb 


Brushes,  dust dozen 

Handles,  awl,  patent,  peg do. . 

Uandlcs,  awl,  patent,  sewing do. . 

Iron,  hoop,  l-inch I>ounds. 


Rivet-sets,  No.  4 dozen. 

KivetH,  tinned  iron,  24  ounces,  1-inch  packages  of 

1,000 M. 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  2-inch,  No.  9 groHt) 

Valves,  globe,  3  inch 

Wire,  bright  iron,  No.  0  gau;;e    pounds 

Wii'e,  irou,  coppeivd.  No.  9  gauge dt> . . 


i 


8,536 

6 
10 
25 
16 
10 

8 
10 


l&OOO 


205,800 


7.855 
30 


20H| 
101 

2H 


10 

500 
200 
200 
200 
5 

12 
12 

2  00 


h 

20 

20 

6 

400 

126 


i 

1 

s 


8,53« 
5 


95 
15 


8 


15,000 


977,500 


7,905 


:  s 

I  § 


I  ^ 


■ 
a 

0 


Points  of  deliTfcj. 


Chicago. 


9 

97 

27 
97 


lil 


»o« 

1<H 

9ii 


lO 

500 
900 
900 
900 
5 

19 
19 

900 


1-^ 


90 

6 

40Q 

19^ 


29 
97 

27 


04  45 

64  70 

e4  75 
d4  75 
e4  05 


/a4  40 
/64  65 

/e4  70 
/d4  70 
/e4  60 

450 
75 


1  10 
120 
185 

2  10 
2  50 
204 
500 


DeliTered 
in  Car 
lisle. 


8  25 

80 
40 
43 
50 
2  50 

60 
80 

a  00 

390 

8  50 
8  75 
320 

16 


J 

60 


$1  90 
333 
2  30 
400 
265 
466 
4  56 
800 


8  75 
4  50 


3 


23 


43 


a  Delivered  in  f/hicago. 
(>  Delivered  in  Omuha. 
9  Delivered  in  Sioux  City. 


d  DelivenMl  in  Kansas  City. 

€  Delivered  in  St.  Paul. 

/Two  hundred  and  six  thousand  !!▼•  hnndrtd  pounds  to  Cn 


FOn  EABDWABE   FOR  THE  INDIAN   SERVICE. 


ai*«rli»mmt  of  iTareh  31 


I,  for  goods  for  the  Indian 
!  umpln  irith  wUok  each  bid 


Continaed. 
iicoaDipaiiled.J 
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York. 
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rHOtORALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS   AWAKDED. 


rst«s  at  vblch  aoutnuita  bare  been  amnlfdi  n 


IB  bonrili 

■((m'li  PniBHtal dois 

ilDn'«K,-Dtfll di 

'tftii'i*  l*rhimry  , --.df 

'iiXumtal  Eli>mrntoiT di 

■i.  Konniil  Prlninrv di 

B'EI.'nir'nliiDrwnittn di 

1.'  IfiratLiMBOnB rtc 

»'  I'ratricul dq 

■'Piliiinrv dt 

■;»nint  Ltwuinii dt 

■■■I'rlmat)-  (newi .lit 

lin'a  racmpniniy  ! !dii 


.r.l'>ilEi>dlnii.-nl 
'ii  Primary  — 


i  SS: 


41  ■  lI.iunn-'iniiniiirvlleniIini;Cb»HB, 

ti  ,  N'<»  Aiui'rifuuKi'uliDtfCliJU'ta.... 

4J  I  IV.'lib"  ll.'BdluE  tJliarH   

*t\  \VilMiu&  Calkin's  UtuirUfmauattrcl 


40  I  Muon'i 


I 


I      'I 


■■'»»:  3 

SSI 

li'i 
hi 
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),  itSS,  /w  tcioot  book*  for  the  ladian  aerrioe— Continaod. 


•CUOOt,  W)OK»-«inthlO»a, 

1 

I 

i 

■5 

i 
1 

Pointaordellvarj. 

1 

1 

1 

f 

2 

1 

« 

■s 

IS 

4  36 
I  IB 

3  00 

93  93 
99» 

> 

«i»B.47obart.,  ontollBC do- 

Ifft'a  towels do- 

S2         3a 

i:i  i! 

ii  lil 

n'(Eu;L«»ni,Ko.:i do.. 

K&SrSJ.?°-.'.-.:-v..-..-.-.-.-.S::; 

.» 

»'■  S>Bt  belie,  No.  * do.. 

rith'a Map  DmlDE do.. 

SS3SSlK=g:£!;:;-.::-.:.i::; 

B*!  lodiuUiBl  Fmlmnd.  No.  1 .da. 

SSaK,'ESiSSj;::::::.S-: 

PBAWIHO-CABDB- 

Ill  II    Vi 

123 

iW  Ii 

s 

181 

I» 

?S 

1  M 

.VM! 

ii:  ;: 

lit  ii 

lit 

It 

00 
1    S3 

ii 

1G7S 

.'J 

.As 

'Is 

» 

b'»  Introdnolmy do. 

lll'aPriiMiT do. 

f.Blemiiiil«7 do. 

1 

SOS 
1141) 

"I 

4  m 

T»6 

ii 

'VS. 

18  BO 

i 

Brt  School do. 

81 

«ll'iPrimarT do. 

SK?S'£:l'i?".".!".-"'.:-.:::J:: 

3 
93 

% 

1 

84 

sKssSSte;;;;;;;;!: 

sa 

.lis 

GSO 
12  M 

11  T4 

K 

ioB^aEUinentarV" -!''-;"--"'.'.'-- -do. 

8  30 

13  00 
eSSl 
III  06 

'llM 

eta 

4: 

43 

SigS;;!:::.              S: 

i 

i! 

«n'.PllDlBI>..                               .lo. 

'i 

g  Vu  AatVNp,  Bimgg  *  Co. 
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PROPOSALS   BECEITKS  AND   COHTSACTS   AWABDCD 


[SoTW Fignni  In  Urjce  type  denote  Um  nt«*  at  which 


\ 


Kudx  &  Wli  ItDvy '>  Laojcaaee  Leuou.  Ft,  1 .  do . 
En  ox  &  Wb  llney 'a  LannuEO  LeBsolu.  Pt  3 .  do . 

K.>ri'KFir.tLfl«ion....TTf. do. 

Korl'H  Lannuaea  Leesons do, 

Pinni*'*  Primarr do. 

PoBullB H<™  to TBlk do. 

PdwbII'b  How  to  Write do. 

QuackPDboc's  ElomenUr; do. 

QiiachPDbos'B  Compoaltlna. 
Siu'd  it  KrllajcK's  GndBd  L< 


a  Qiinc^konboi'B  Kleroentary  ITnited  Btatea . .  da. 

M  l»d)iBth'a  United  SUUa da. 

2S  Swiuton'i  CondenHd do. 

28  Swinton'i  Prtmiiry do. 


AHn  (ontUnB) 

Cullfornla 

Dakota 

.Kunipo 

,  KiitaiK>  (ontlbiD) 

;  Hemlipbeivii  (DntllUB) .. 
Indian  Territory 


fteutb  Americli  (ontUne)  .. 

TnltEd  StDtea,  LirEOa 

Knitcd  State*  (oufllne} 

WorH  large 


Polnta  of  deliniT. 


4 

*StB 

B90 

A 

BT* 

B  W 

28i97-  •  M 


3  4S 

88 

"s'4iB' 
88 

1  BO      . 

9  1W     Mi4S- 


Mi3s-atf.S 

iSi  i'.l 

it  :ii 


8e    MiM— 


a  Vninlikad  by  tb*  Sa^wtafol. 


'OB  SCHOOL   BOOKS  FOS  THE  INDIAK  8ESTICE. 

'MNwafs  rteei!>fd  and  oontraeti  mcarded  in  Neu)  York  City,  under  ai 
MTch  30,  1SB5,  for  tchool  hooka  for  the  Indian  lervice — Coatiuued. 

a  In  larse  type  dt 


Polnlt  of  deUTery. 


.Bevlged... 
•ietoriii '.'.'. 


Webb'..-, 


ni  ■ 


Itlptl'l).... 

:::::::S:; 

iWebb'» 

do,. 

•iiVii:::; 

...-■...do.. 
do.. 

:::::::!::: 

15^1      lai 
"Si     i», 


'fs 

':€ 

Hi 
S3i 

3  as 

S80 

ass 

:•:? 

3  7a 

9<» 

ss 

PHOPOSALS  BECEITED  AHD  C0KTEACT8  AWABDED 


Abitrael  of  propotali  reetlred  and  oaalructi  amarded  i»  Ifrw  York  City, 

of  March  30,  ISib,  foriekool  bookt /or  Ui«  India*  tfTcic* — CoDtuin«d. 
[Xmi FlmrM  in  Uh^  I)i»  dSDots  tba  mtet  *t  wbich 


m>id«  OD  compiriMa  of  aam^e*  vitti  which  ta 


id  wu  ascoaitmiied.1 


Slieldon 


MrGuffi^y'a  Tti'vleed doii 


31 


FoiotaoIdcliTely. 

I 
I 

S91  tT, 


•  48 


g  CT  I  •  31   : 

T  9«  ';•-•''- 


3  S* 

goo' 

•  es 


tl  j  WilKDU'iPriiuiirj-.- 

aAppIctoB'd      tlta.1.      atIo.S.      didoiea 


ml;  la  TCDinct.      «9|doi«it«alf  I«n 


K  SCHOOL   BOOKS   FOB  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE, 


501 


in  largn  typfi  denote 


irdnli  awards  wen 


dOUmtboKdi. 


593  PB0K)8ALS   BECEITED   AITD   CONTBACTS  AWABDED 

Mitracl  ofpTOpOMh  receited  and  eotitraelt  awarded  in  iftm  Tork  dig,  undtr  ad> 
of  March  :10,  1665,  for  $eliool  book*  for  the  Indian  terrice — ContiiiDed, 

CM  tn  large  type  daooto  ths  ntaa  st  irhiili  i 
made  on  cempulaoD  of  Mmplei  Titb  whioh  < 


iCHOOL  BOOU-MDtlniud. 

1 

. 

1 

J=l 

6 

f 

1 
1 

1 

i  j 

Patau  of  deUvet;. 

S; 

t 

i 

S 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Gaud  BchBTior,  by  Pbolps  - . , 
Houk.T'8  Clilid'8B..<.kofNa- 

luro doian. 

Hm»  lo  Dm  Wood-Workini 

Ti»l8,imb]laho<lby«biDi 

es 
iitt 

m 
m 
u 

i: 
■n 

23 

10 

ISA 

47 

8i 

9 

s: 

4 
4» 

ISS 
1» 

349 
SO 

ISS 

!>H 

SH 
11 

10  to 

lOlO 

i 

M 

St 

10  » 

•• 
n 

13    00 
1  8S 

S 

s 

9« 
]» 

a  IS 
s» 

aoi 

i 

87 

450 
T  18 

*TB 

IT  SB 

2 

' 

Kl?Sa2S&i"b? 

a 

Uu6io  Books,  loBtrocUonfor 

10 

PleDire'  TeaaUiig,'  'b;  Juet' 

Pictare  'Ri'iriui" Cards,  an-' 
wrtsd douoi. 

PbBlerPariB .nouuds. 

rrane's     Nntural      Blaiorv 
CBrd8.BDj»U,  12c»rdiiiii8ii. 

11 

12 

" 

28 
9  19 

9  ta 

£» 

ai« 

9  1« 
9  8S 

as 

■I" 

3  as 

4T8 

14  90 

IS 

Primer  of  Domeitio  sifence, 

No.le dozen 

Primer  of  DomoaUD  Suionue, 

No.au doMii 

Primtr  of  DomeiUo  SoiflucB, 

Sinttins  Book>,  Bmall,   with 

8Utin((lnii«l,M.  flr-tqnollty. 
Siuarfa  GyninMtica 

IB 

1' 

IH 

i; 

9S 

Hit 

IT 

»9 

SI 

•A 
i»A 

dlBB 

::::;: 

VrnaUle'a     ninlujp.e.      and 
PlJiys.  imytnli'M fieTn. 

» 

S7 

Ba    Wel-t."       :■■     ..     ■■,      I'.. 

» 

Wcbsi^ra  Uiulionan,-.   Ai-«- 

WoUs's    attenco.     Coniniou 
Tlilnc" - --.- 

tPubliahtd  hy  Shenrnod  ft  Co.,  CUufa. 


<  29  Okl;  ia  ooDliWit. 


POB   SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  TEE  INDIAN  S&BTICE. 


mtes  nt  w 
pies  with 

hiflh  con 
which  ei 

nwlB  have  been  nwarded 

^hbidw„B0«01DF.Di«l.] 

"" 

Jaw 

*" 

j 

i 

1 

hi 

6          N: 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

PotntoordeliiBiy. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

ITIOSSBT. 

.bound  full  abiiep:. 
irlill.."o,8.\x^', 

,ln   ^ouD<le   bot- 

wti 

11)^, 
lOi 

m 

Si 

ess 

991 

alOS 

Lit 

... 

ADO 

S 

MM 

104 

SOO 
300 

S 

t  lO 

aso 

a  so 
1  u 

ao7 

fiS 

33 

MO.  bait  'oaoiiCTV 
botlles,  wi^  cork 

,     2-inoh,     mnnd, 

\in 

obM  (ta  wslKh  ddC 
1  lUO  pnondB  In  tbu 
libr24),  per  pack- 

a 

t 

ilia 

in 

« 

U  Bbealo,  Lnpeiial  P^CK 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED. 


irila.     nixnn's,    red,    bine, 


icfis,  liLiali.  A.  W.  Fnlier'n, 
I'AtjiuHlity,  ICcw.  1,  li,  M. 


PirinM  of  dellTo 


la  IE  1  ll)|  : 


SS  11) 

II 

M      *1   '• 


fc  Don't  include  Ko.  i. 


rOE   SCHOOL   BO9KS   FOR   THE   INDIAN   SEKVICE. 

erf propomtlt  received  and  contracts  aairded  in  Xew  York  City,  ander  adeen 
HfMardt  30,  16ti5,  for  ecliool  booktfor  the  Indian  service — CoDtinned. 


IL  BMU — eomllBBed. 


Point*  of  dellioty. 


TiTunixxr— oontioaed. 

I  SUsl  pou.  Eilcrbrook'fl,  N< 

I      ]*,  tank Em! 

I  Eleel  peiu.  Esterbrook'*,   Ni 
I      OtS.  Falcnn groi 

I I  SWel  p«DB.  J^tterbrook'a,  Ki 
I      ]2i^  enj^Duinc jrroi 

!'  Sti>elpcns.Ol1latl'i.IIa.3Cia-di.. 

I  Steelpena.GJllott'a.Xo.tM.Oo.. 

I  8Icelp«n.Gll]att'B.ND.33-J.do. 
S  6lesl  pens,  Peny'i,  N(    "" 

II  StMl    pran,    Prrry'ii"^! 

F,  St«)  pTDi'i'eiTy'h  Ni 
I      y^iam 

)  Stml  peoa.  Peny's,  So. 
I      rnpouine gro™ 

11  Ste(upinia.8pcnceTluL,No.T  do.. 
)    Bleel  p«iiR  Sponcerlon,  Ko.  3, 

oonntiBE-houBe pros- 

1    Sl«e]  p«DK  Spflncflrtan,  No.  3 

I    Steel  p«ns.  Speaoerlui.  Nn.  t 


«43    W 
43    BO 


I      tiiha 


69G 

AMract  c 


PE0P0SAL8  EECEIVED  AND  C0NTBACT8   AWARDED 


ClUlDublA  InillL-u,  E.  Dj.,  »u  i'U£.  innr 

Cipnulaa.  empty,  aiw'iI,  Sou.Q  tn  4 
Cuoon  HwtBdi,  v.  E.,  la  ]-lIi,  bottlM 
Ciwtor  oiUn  K 

Cornro.  nimiip,  ii 

■"-"-  prKpimtd,  InS-ai.  boltlm... 
'  h.vdratp  of,  <D  i-at.  g.  n.  w. 


Ila,  nulphatfl  or 

I.  nil  of;  in  l-oi.  liotllna. 

ClovM,  oil  of,  Id  l-oi.  g.  1.  bottle* 


POE   MEDICAL  "supplies   FOR   THE   INDIAN   SERVICE.        r>97 

to/propotahrtttinedand  amtracft  awarded  in  Ifetc  TorJc  City,  vvdir  advertiteTMiit 
^  Ma^  30,  ie8&,/or  meAixal  Hupplietfor  the  Indian  wrvioiv-CoutiDiied. 

'Flfnrea  In  tugs  type  denoM  tbe  rates  at  wliioh  contnola  haTo  been  avaided ;  awarda  vera 
made  on  oompatjaaii  of  aample*  with  irhioh  each  bid  vu  aecampanied.  J 


wtntCAL  actTLiis— oonanoed. 

1 

1 
f 

a 
1 

i 

11 

3 

Ptdols  of  deUrery. 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2,024 

•lis 

340 

'■Jl 

19 

iJ' 

"'4 
f 

1' 
Is' 

4 

■ion 

jTBroll,lB]-plntbdtllos ^tUes. 

licDiii,  nd..  wine  of,  In  «.oz.botC1fla... ounces 
ilcam  aei'd,  fluid  oilmct  of,  in  4-OI.  battlea. .  do. . 

L' 

dion.  inloi.  bottkn do.. 

ib«,  bBl«m  of  In  IWii.  botUo. do.. 

m.  aBlphate  of.  Id  2jit.  bottlw do.. 

lollne,  in  Mb.  tins ponndii 

K.le,ioloiK(.ibntHfle ounces. 

moll,  in  mi" g.a bottles do., 

alia,  linctare of,  in !-o>.  bottles do.. 

IHI 
2.1*0 

1.4D3 

iia 

IM 
4U 

468 

u 

M 

H 
81 

PROPOSALS  BF-CEIVED   AND  CONTRACTS   AWAEDED 


[HOTI.— Fljrnrea  in 


N.T.      K.Y.     H.T.  j 


isKS — eoDtlnned. 


!rnit,  fluid 
Jther,  comi 


4|'  s'. 

H'       Si 


Itypc^lSTlii 


I,  niiJl  iHitenli,  rir.  at,  tii 


10,  in  1-ni.  K'H-lwtib'H 

ie.tlnrt.uf,  IT.a  P.,  iiiH^i 
bnn.  iu  1-nz.pH.biiitlnt  -■ 


[rou.   anlpbate  ur,   commcrcbl.   In    10-11 

, iDlphatr of,  G.p., in  )iiu.ir.  m.  Iwlt., 

.  BlrD]>.  IwliiloD^  U.K.l'.,  iaB-ox.bntt 

iron,  fjulnln.  ritmte  iif.  In  1-iii.  iMtttn. 


I    Jabonuidi.'fliiiiieitTU'lVtnft-ii 
'   -liilaii,  po<nd'!n>d, '  '      ' 


I].S.F..iiiB-Di 
hnttU*"'..... 


.    p,  oxtmctiif,  In  ui.r- - 

I    Liuirlw.  duLil  filTHti  

I    UcorioB  toot.  jKiwdiTcd.  in  iI.<ki.  battles  -  ■ . 


iint.i;.S.P.,tnl-lb.i»t>i... 
■Ik.  In  I'm.  ir.m.  bottle*...' 
TV  dilorlde  uf  (ootrimiTi:  miU 


:nry,  niilil  clilutiilc of, U. S. P. (iBlnuiBll, In :: 

!    Mercnr.v,  m'litaimt'of'nltrntu  iK't".  S.'P.' (°tw 

oiDtmont).  In«-iii.»ilii nno 

!    Mercury,  pill  uf,    t.   &  P.  (bluu  mim).  in  I 

I  Ifi'roiiry,  ivd  uxide  of,  in'l.iii.  IhiiIIph 

I  Horcul^-.yi-lluviiulrli..  inlio-liiilllni ■ 

•  UurpbiB,  u'DtatD  of,  !»}■■«.  IhKiI^ i 

I  HuTiibln.aalphnlDol'.  In  |4z.  buiiW i 

'  HuBtud  Kwit,  blHCk,j[tvnn<l.  inG.lb.tlua..paui 

I  Uyrrii,  tincluni.  la  4-01.  Iiintle* onii 

■  Nnxvunilva.iu4-oz.  hiitllps    

Kntvoailrji,  DJciihalloeitnictur.iHnriloitd.iiii 

buttlu«,U.U.P OUD 

Oil,  leiuon.  iii4-oi.lwllW . 

I    Ulntmant  buiaH,  lin.vmrled  aiiva  doi 

I    OU™  oil,  tn  1-plnt  bottlw boti 


730  J 

■JfW 
9,998 

*SS  I 

9,tO» 


760 
1,174 


S19 

9,3-jr 

1,«S1 


31 

.. 

31 

1 

s  w 

1> 

ia< 

n 

OB  MEDICAL   SUPPLIES   FOE   THE  INDUN  SERVICE. 


wUliwhiclnuictWdw. 


MKDiou.  cuFpuE*— oontiiiiied. 


PoinU  of  dellTery. 


iof,  U.  S.  P.,  inlltM. 


wmpoaiia  poffder  at.  V.  3.  P.   (Doti 

■),  inBoi.  WlilM oun 

lOwdored.  in  R.OI.  liotiluB 

tnetiirB  at,  U.S.F  llaadonam).  In  8 


a,  oil  of.  Id  S-ai.  Iwltlea 
atentie,  eroand,  in  S-ot 
int.  oil  of  ia  lux.  bolUi 
BOcb,.  tu  l-ui,  bottles  , . 
DipoaDiI  -cnlhorllc,  In 


biUrlniteaf.  powdared 
f^lontfiof,  powdeioii,^-  " 


_.., otboitles.. 

a.bami« 

J.InSHii.boltltw  .. 
DLliotilea 

inl-oi.boUleB... 

botllci 

botilfiBf  or  comprvHAfil 


Kwdered,  1: 
i.boltlta  - do. 

Llla.giildeitRrtof.Jii»OE.boU.    IwHIfs. 
Dfwinon.  Id  ]-lb.Jjin 


iiiie,  ill  (lAper 


botlles. 


rts  is'uiil  lutract  of,  in  -Bvx.bottlca.  .bot  tics 

«in.iD4«f.>r9  .  ..0. 

nv.  oil  or,  in  3J-ni  LoUles Imtllw. 

fluiil  eitMCl of, in  IVbollVa.  ..do 
frr.aulddtnmtof.  BH-D».bnt.llM  ..do 
»ry  Blrop  of,  Ju  10-oz.  bollliw,  U.  S.  I 

tmUnt.  nS-Dz.  boliiua <lo 

lie  of,  Id  Z-ox.  bottle* ilo 

phna  of,  In  1-az.  bottle* do 


S,03O 
1,»15 


1,9X1 

i.nsi 
■,sa» 


i,s;ia 

18i 


14.S79 

13» 

aso 


1  6oV. 


GOO 


PROPOSALS   EECEIVED  AND  C0STHACT8   AWARDED 


IS 


Foista  of  delirety. 


10  tm»  Ml  H 
M  r'aii  H 


il,  iDS-oi.  Iwtllii. 


...pounds. 


M    ^ille-^ea.  ntrdliMii,  cooTerl 

«3    SpliaU,  UMrtod u«c. 

M    Sugar,  K'faltc  criiBlied.  fn  boxca,  nob  exoeeding  Bi 

pDondai'ub pound] 

CS  I  Tnplou,  in  Una da 

n  I  Ii*,  black.  In  Una  or  orlglital  ohoata eta 


Ti  ?ci>iAy  '^nr^'r. 


.'■ii-  ■      ..  .  :-■ 

ZU^:  ■    I    .  ■•_: 2.'. 


.i  •  • 


-    .         ■■::*«  fn  h ••    n  ■'• 


-  'j-itrx- 


HEini-i..  rrn; 


£*:21XD&. 


c 


t 


■•1'  ^  nuniVr 

..  ■     r  ..  :    V.:.  ••.;  ;  ■•    ii. ;  •lUHi/i-.l.  «.«• 

•-    '     ■■■«■    •■■»■■    '■'  z— 1  ili»j  11  1  .-ill 

■     ■     -  ■  •■•  1   ;  ■:   -i-'i  liv  li  ■..'.:..«    ; 

•  ■      ■  ■'       '  '  '.-•>.  1  iWi-ii :;  ;  ...111.. 

■  ■-■•=■    ■  ■'  ■-■•I   :-  Lili-*  liy :.  •  I'lH 

■■■-■•      '  ■  •   •  ;.:•.*.  ^  ilii/i-.'j  i    .11-'  , 

■    ■■"■     ■'■■••  i.». ■,■..- 

•■'•■-     .   "-  -ikIu-!*  . .  , 

*     '■    '-■-■■  ITimlif.i  .. . 

■■    ■  ii 

:.       ■  >■', :.'.  z  


602      PROPOSALS   EECEITED   AND  CONTRACTS   AWAHDED,  ETC. 


KniCAL  lUTFLiu— eoDtlanid. 


Fointa  of  deUTBTy. 


Ilns[ii«.  wiish-biDd namber 

BLuik  books,  can,  hnlf-baaud,  4  qultDi.-.da.. 

CorkMrnws,,,.; do. 

Cnrka.Ti'lTGt.  bi>at.  Muorbod daten 

Uippoi*  tin  amurted nnmber 

Diflptnaalory _ ooplea. 

FuunsJB,  rIuii,  S-<a muabur. 

H™e)i''.'.'.'!'!^.^'°';;i::::::;.::;;:;:::"r:dS:: 

UeiiHijrp§,  f^a(1iiat«d,  jfbiiu,  i^a  ^,  -....-.do.. 

MeanuTflH,  f(rsaiw[nl,i(lku.mlBiia do.. 

Iti'iwiirmi,  tin,  pint  una  iioart do.. 

llnrlaia   und  poBlli^a,  wedRemnd,  31   to  X 

H(U(iult4i  ai-ttiniz ......tHrcIs 

Paper,  HlteiiDK,  nmod,  Kr>y.  lOinohOT.  .packi. 
raper.litmua,  bine  itul  red,  of  euih..  iilisets. 

Piipiir,  impplDK milrUB 

Pill-baiDH.  I  pap«r,  1  tamed  wood duKo. 

I'lU-lLl^filolulniliHi nuQiber 

ScbIm.  Troemer'i  dlnpeoalas  (neir) du.. 

apnliiliH.3  toainch do.. 

TbiKi^ii .'..'...'.'.....'.'. doieu. 

Villa,  Ion do.. 

VlBlll.l-Ot  do.. 

V!>1ii,4«i do., 

VIils,S4i do.. 

Acid,    bnnula    novdercd.    In     i-m    K- 

bnltlBH    onn. 

Actd,  nllia,  lu  44k  i^.  b.  bottlu ..-..-i 

Abiminn.  C.  &  S..  No.  &,  wltb  Bblnld  .aotoi 

Cotton,  a bujrbFfit,  Tdvtfm'e _....< 

DroppvTW,  inwlldne .--.duiuI 

Monmrs-,  rod,  Indldo.  In  l-o*  bDttlei-.ouni 

N«idl"ii  eorHieiil.  sMnrttsl do; 

OI1ciilial>mln4«ibottl« aun< 

Oil,  ■iiiDd^«oi>d,lD4m(hottlM. I 

Oil.  laMiilVioi,  In  1-lb  botLli'H pom 

Operntlnir-niptv.  ttrld,  empty- Diiml 

HliDbarlhfiutdeienuil,lDil-Dibi>ttlp>.oun 
Si'nno,  fiuid  lutnet  In  1-Ib  butltea.-piini 

SDnnaleaTcs,  in  1-lb  pavkattFi .ouml 

SvTinicK.  mr,  (ila.t» dn; 

TnKt-lubiM,  :i  luT-lDflb    - ..0 

Tnboi,  uliuiii  BiuivUil  tiliM gr 

WslorbiiHlEa,  mlilwr,  2-qt bdid' 

Wire,  ■IWerllipituro onm 

Zlno,  ohloriniitrd  wliitkni,  msdldnn!.  in  I 

■MbU*.  UK:  U. 


4S 

■1 
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19 

w"  w 

iJ 

'i 
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3 
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604      PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOB 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Franehn, 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracta  have  been  i 

BACON.    ( "  Short  olear  wiim,  **  smuner  or  viatar  < 


• 

V        n 

I    1 

Polnta  of  daUrery. 

© 

a        H 

i 

• 

ii 

t 

1 

1 

a 

Povnds. 

PiNMrft 

1 

8ftn  Franoifico. Oal ...a. a.. 

20,890 

9     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
10 
11 


BEANS.    (Good,  manAartdb 


COFFEE.    (Sound  and  elean,  and  deliTored  in  straijc  dooUi 


HAEDBBBAD.    (Beit  quality  mad  bj  tki  | 


HOIONT.    (Good,  nMrohaatahle  qoftr 


LABD.    (•*  Prima  •taam,''iatiB  cm  afV 


MESSPOBK.    (Sound and awetit la |nA 


BUJON,  BEANS,  COFFEE,  &.C.,  FOB  INDLO  8EBVICE.  605 

^  •A-erliteneuE  of  Jmipb  20,  1885,/or  suppfi>*/(tr  the  Indian  acrBiee. 
|b  nmmadooD  comparboasf  samplaswblcb  acwmpaDled  btda.] 
Itaw«iet,  and  mprchiuiLBble,  and  pat  up  in  cues.) 


f 

; 
! 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

a 

1 

1 

i 

1? 

a 

•SM 

fezo 

^r.  pot  op  fat  double  b.g>.) 

1 

'ig 

11  M 

"j1 

i 

! 

il  »»  charit*  forneks  ntbject  to  oaatomaty  trade  tare.) 


1 

111 

»0  09J 

1 

r 

■T,  pnt  np  Id  bona  of  DO  poiuds  each.) 


,1           1         Ik.. 

•SMI 1 1 

1     {     U 

1 1 1  "^     1 

■i 1 1     1 

■is  set  ewb,  paokad  Is  atnniK  Iio»».) 

1,11             1 

..  1 1 ]._.__ 

__...L_.J_..J,. 

1 "      1       1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r "  ""1 " 

rnhvilh  aoiiDdluad*,  veil  hooped.) 


lf7»lS4ff    «MBD   . 


606      PBOPOSALS  SECEIYED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOB 


Ahatrad  of  propoadU  received  and  ooniraoU  awarded  in  Sam  Framdeee,  Cel.,  it 

[NOTB.— FigaTM  in  lurf^  type  dflooto  tli6  rsto  at  which  oontneto  hftTo  hetn  avji 

OADCBAL 


Pdntt  of  ddttrsfy. 


9 

i 


9 

s 

or 


1 

2 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 


7, 


U 


BICE.    (Goodqa 


SALT,  COASSB.    (Dd 


7     S4ii  FraDcisco.  Cal 

11,000 

llw 

1 

^^■f 

SALT,  FINE.    (Del 

8     Sian  Francisco.  Cal 

28,050 

^•i' 

SC^GAIl.    (To  be  modinra  in  quality,  granulated,  or  coffee,  "A"  ttandarAt  the  grannlated  del 

a  now  gunny ;  and  the  coifoe  "A"  to  be  aelirered  In  on 


I 


9  ;  San  Francisco,  Cal 

10  I 

11  i 

iii  i 


M, 


TEA.    (Odoof,  Hfei 


13     San  Francisoo,  Cal 

14 

if) 

10 


1. 


OATMEAL,    EICE,    SALT,    &C.,    FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 

k   <Jiw]i  f{B(  ■iiiif  of  June  20, 1885,  for  supplies  for  the  Indian  servXce — Continued. 

p^  jWAiLi  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
F     JBMble  gnxmies.) 


s 


$8  10 


(B 

g 


I 


^ 


a 
5 
•3 
Q 


$3  25 
3  75 


I 


1. 


a 

I 


G07 


I 


I 

a 


doable  bags.) 


5  45 


$6  37 
540 


$5  50 

5  75 

6  75 


10  og 


61 


8 

4 
6 

f 


in  good  doable  gnnnies.) 


a550 


b3  50 


1b  good  donble  gnnnies.) 


a9  50 


&5  50 


8 


in  double  bags  of  about  150  pounds  capacity,  the  inner  bag  to  be  of  good  heavy  moslio,  the  oater  one 
th»d  barrels,  tight,  extra  hooped,  and  fall  head  lined.) 


6  09 
6  99 
6  74 
6  74 


•  87 

6  62 


li 


692| 


0 
10 
11 
12 


Use  trade  classiflcation.) 


35 
17 

23 

20 


16 


16 


25 
15 


18 
14 
16 
16 


a  Per  2,000  pounds. 


b  Per  1,000  pounds. 


608      PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOB 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  eontracU  awarded  in  San  DramcUeOf  CsL,  ado 
(Note— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  beni  iwmW; 


a 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
2'J 
30 
31 


32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
47} 
40 
47 
48 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 


54 

65 
66 


9) 

Class  8. 

obocrbixs. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qoantities  as  required.) 


AlUpico,  pnmnd lbs. 

Apples,  dried do  . 


Bap^ft,  manila  paper,  1  pound per  1,000. 

Bagf),  manila  paper,  2  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  maniUi  paptr,  3  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper.  4  poaods do  . . 

BagH,  manila  paper,  5  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper.  6  pounds do  . . 

Bags,  manila  paper,  7  i>ounds do  . . 

Bags,  maniln  papor,  8  ])0unds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  10  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  12  pounds do  . . 

!  Bugs,  manila  paper,  14  pounds do  .. 

Bags,  manila  paper,  16  pounds '. .  do  . . 

Bags,  manila  paT>er,  25  pounds do  . . 

^Baking  ])owder.  standard  quality,  in^and^- 
lU.  tins.  ]>ack('(t  in  strong  boxes  of  not  moro 
than  100  pounds  each lbs. 

Bath-brick doz. 

Beeswax lbs. 

Boxes  bluing doz. 

Candles,  adamantine,  6*8 lbs. 

,  Cassia,  ground do..j 

Cloves,  ground do  . . . 

Corn-starch do  . . : 

I                  ■  I 

,  Cream  tarter do  . . ; 

Ginger,  ground do  .. 

II(>ps,  fresh,  pressed do  . . 

j  Matches gross. 

Mustard,  ground ". lbs. 

Poaches,  dried do  .. 

Pepper,  ground,  black  do  .. 

1  Soap,  samples  of  not  less  than  ilvo  pounds 
of  each  quality  submitted  must  be  fur- 
nished  lbs 


64 
8.820 


101 


18,260 


•8 


c8 

S 

9 


•4 


8,500 

3,500 

700 

700 

2,200 

9,900 

1.700 

l,70O 

2.050 

9, 050 

1.500 

1,500 

100 

lOO 

1,200 

1,300 

2.220 

9,990 

1. 000 

i,ooo 

100 

lOO 

250 

S»50 

360 

350 

1.117 

1,117 

10 
35 
56 

lO 
35 
55 

1.555 

1,555 

43 

30 

115 

43 

30 

115 

75 

75 

79 

201 

95 

79 

901 

•5 

109 
7,070 

109 
7,070 

191 


18,900 


§ 

1 


a 

e 

►9 


S     I 


t 

I 


All  tobedelirerrdit 
San  FnnciKO,  Cal 


I 


$0  90 
96 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

2 
2 


15 
20 
40 
50 
65 
74 
95 
04 
30 
40 
50 


2  65 


8 
2 
2 
3 
3 
8 
4 
4 
5 
5 


75 
88 
95 
12 
60 
78 
75 
98 
15 
40 
6  30 
660 


I 


80 


1  08 
90 


27 


^«fi! 


26 


*  Baking  powders  containing  alum  will  not  be  oonsidored. 
t  Soap  to  l>e  delivered  in  boxes  of  about  80  poonds  nel. 


GB0CEE1E8   FOE  THE  INDIAN   8EEV1CE. 
m(*  ofJuiu  SO,  1885, /or  $uppli»»  for  Indian  wntiM— Coutiuned. 
ID  of  aamplea  which  aooompaoied  bldi. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 
1 

1 

, 

All  to  b«  ddiTSTsd  at  Sao  J-nmsfaoo^  CkL 

-Is 

1  90 

lao 

1  T4 
904 
9  40 
904 

9  88 

3  19 

srs 

4  98 
S40 

890 

%. 

•0  05 
8 

10 

1 

u 

IT 

IB 

» 

n 

H 

M 

I 

u 

« 

30 

M 

waci 

wait 

W39 

19t 
14 

k 

IS 

lo 

9n 

■a 

til 
*■! 

tou.n 

1? 

s 

U 

43 

? 

M 

s 

M 

r 

■il 

91 

, 

i' 

? 

? 

» 

S4 

5067  nrp 39 


610       PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOR 


Abstract  of  propoaaU  received  and  oantraet9  awarded  in  San  Frand^eOf  (kX  -..,«*^ 
[XoTE.— Figures  iu  large  type  deta3te  tae  rates  at  which  oontraots  haT»  heen  i^^^ntf' 


I 


57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
i\b 
66 

67  I 

68  ! 

69  I 

70  ! 

■'^  I 
72 


Class  8— Continiied. 

OROCERIE8— continaed. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  qnantitiea  as  required.) 


Soda,  standard  quality,  in  pound  and  half-pound  tin  cans,  packed  in 

strong  l)oxe8  of  not  more  than  100  pounds  each pounds 

Soda,  washing do.. 

Starch do.. 


Sirup,  in  barrels  ot  not  exceeding  43  gallons 


.gaUoos. 


Sirup,  in  kegs ^ do. 


Vinegar,  in  barrels .' do.. 

Vinegar,  iu  kegH do— 


Class  9.-CB0CKBRY  AND  LAMPS. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
i:i 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


Bowls,  pint,  ironstODO . 
Bowl,  quart,  ironstone. 


.dosen. 
.. .do- 


Burners,  lamp.  No.  0 do.. 

Burners,  lamp.  No.  1 do. . 

Burners  lamp,  No.  2 do., 

(.'asters,  dinner do.. 

Chambers,  with  covers do.. 


Crockh,  1-caIlon .'. do. 

Crocks,  2-gal  Ion do. 

Crocks,  :J-gallou do. 

Cups  aud  saucers,  coffee,  ironstone do. 


Cups  aud  saucei-s,  tea,  ironstone 
Disiies,  meiit,  ironstone,  20-inch . 


.do. 
.do. 


Dishes,  vegetable,  with  covers,  ironstone do. 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
d9 
40 


Lamp-shades,  paper do.. 

Lamps,  glass,  with  bracket,  burner,  and  chimney  complete do.. 

Lamps,  glass,  with  burner  and  chimney  complete do.. 

Lamps,  student's  No.  1,  with  burner,  shade,  and   chimney  com- 
plete 


Lam  ps,  tin,  eafety,  kerosene,  with  burners do. 

Lamp-chimneys,  "suu-buruer.  No.  1 do. 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun  burner, No.2 do. 

Lamp-rhimneys,  sun-hinge,  Na  1 do. 

Lanip-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  No.  2 do. 

Lamp-cliimneys,  for  student-lamp  Na  1 do. 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  0  do. 

Lamp- wicks.  No.  1 do. 

Lamp- wicks,  No.2 do. 

Lamp-wicks,  student's  No.  1 do. 


8 

a 
OP 


847 
490 
684 

s;oao 


760 


110 
300 


80 

i 

16* 


3 
3 
S 

40 

28 


u 


10 

s 

76 
60 

4 

28 

7 

6 

27 

63 

8 


1 

B 

(9 


84: 


fU 


110 


39 

m 

1-9 

■? 

I; 

I 
98  I 

n 


11  ; 

I 

19 
9 

76 


4 

T 

S»7 

1 


QttOCEEIES,  CUOCKEEY,  iC,  VOE  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE,      fill 
mdeerlttement  ofJimeiiO,  l>i8^,  Jor  good$  for  lie  ludiaa  xnicf— Continued. 


nnidawcn 

nude  on  compulaou  of  imuples  wllh  *li 

cb  euiU  bid 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

i  • 

i 

1 
1 

1 

fe 

1 

? 

All  lo  be  dellTend  at  Su  FranctHo,  C>L 

i 

J 

.?i 

WZ71 

•OSTi 

60 

61 
6S 

3» 

68 
SB 

CumO.— OBOCKERT  Un>  LAMPS. 


»ioo 

BO 
I  2S 

•ao* 
1  so 

oeo 
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7S0 

•5 

4!5 
6«0 
200 

400 

400 

OS 

60 

•OSS 

7« 

00 
IS  00 

660 

9  IS 

I  00 

•0  u 

in 

BD 
13  Ml 
69S 

G  M 

1  DO 

70 

a4  0« 
aS  00 

5  !sa 
so* 

128 

M 

■JM 

54 

2B 

in 

40O     28 

'ai' 

4a 

ro 
«o 

-      s 
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A  With  reaoGlura. 


612       PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOR 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded^  in  San  FrancUcOj  Cal.j  under 
[Note.— Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


I 

JZ5 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


CuABS  9— Continned. 

CBOCKBBT  AND  LAMPS— Continued. 

(Deliverable  packed  in  quantitiee  as  required.) 


Pitchers,  pint,  ironstone dozen. 

Pitchers,  quart,  ironst one do . . 

Pitch  ers,  water,  ironstone do . . 

Plates,  dinner,  ironstone do. . 

Plates,  pie,  ironstone do., 

Platps,  sauce,  ii-on.stone do., 

Plates,  soup,  ironstone   do. . 

Plates,  tea,- ironstone do.. 

Reflectors,  lamp,  to  match  the  lamps,  7*inch do.. 

Salt-sprinklers • do . . 

Tumblers do. . 

Wash-bowls  and  pitchers,  ironstone  ('J4  pieces) do. . 


Class  10.— FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
85 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Baskets,  clothes,  large dozen . 

Baskets,  measuring,  ^  bushel do. . 

Baskets,  measurin;;,  1  bushel do. . 

Bedsteads,  wrought-iron  frame,  double,  with  casters,  6  feet  long  in- 
icle 


side,  4  feet  wide 

Bedstfiads,  wrought-iron  frame,  single,  6  feet  long  inside,  3  feet  wide. 
Blacking,  shoe boxes.. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round,  15-inch dozen. 

Brooms,  to  wci<;h  not  less  than  27  pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles  of 
one  dozen,  matted dozen. 

Brooms,  whisk do.. 


Bureaus,  3  d rawers 

Chairt*,  reed  seat  dozen. 

Chairs,  wood,  solid  seat,  bow  back do. . 

Chairs,  wood,  otfico,  solid  scat,  bow  back  and  arms do. . 

Churns,  10-gallun 


('locks,  pendulum,  8-day 

Clothes-pins gross 


I)e»>ks,  o(fic<',  medium  size  and  quality   

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double 

Desks,  teachers' , 

Machines,  sowin<;.  Domestic,  "family,"  with  cover  and  accessories.. 

Machines,  sewing.  Domestic,  manufacturing,  Na  10,  with  cover  and 

acceASoricM  

Machine,  sewing,  Singer's,  "  family,"  with  cover  and  attachments. . 
Machines,  sewing.  Singer's,  tailor's,  with  cover  and  atlAohmonts . . . 
Mattrt>sses,  double,  excelsior,  cotton  top 


Mattresses,  single,  excelsior,  cotton  top. 
aHasoo't. 


tit 


10 

12 

1,173 

H 

130 


8 

«i 

13 
3 

22 

28 

8 

72 
4 
6 


6 

1 

7 

124 


{| 


II 

!• 

19 

1,173 


1S# 


•^ 


8 

V 

99 

98 

9 
79 

4 


ft 

1 

7 

194 


6  Ka  1, 13  pieoet;  Kowl.  • 


CltOCKERT  AND  LAMPS,  &.C.,  VOR  THE  INDIAN  SEEYICr,.      613 
item«nt  of  Jane  20, 1SH5,  for  goodnfor  the  Indian  serpice— Continned. 
■  wen  nude  dd  compariBon  of  ssmpJos.  wbich  accompaaied  eub  bid.) 


1 

1 

3 

i    1 

u      1     -i 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

& 

1 

a 

1 

i 

1 

en' 

!f 

All  to  be  deliTanid  at  Su  Fniiiciww.  Cal. 
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Club  lO.-FPBJnTUBB  AND  WOODEN  WARS. 


110  00 

soo 
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8 
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" 

" 

41 

a 

5  4« 
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2i 

li 

140 
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1' 
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u 
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G14      HJOPOSALS-  RECEIVED  AN£)  CONTRACTS  AWARDfcD  F'Ofi 


AbHtricI  ot'  i)ro;)omh  received  and  contraeU  awarded  in  ^an  Franciaco.  r'al. ,***** 
I  Note. — Figaros  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  vliich  contracts  have  been  ^fc:««^\ 


Class  1^— Continued. 
FUKNiTUiJE  AXD  WOODEN  WARR—continned. 


I 


(Deliverable  packed  in  qufintitics  as  reqnired.). 


bi 


a 
>5 


44 
45 
40 
47 

4{< 
i'J 

r>i 

52 

5:' 

55 
56 
57 

58 
5U 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


I 
<s 

o 


SB 


•2 
1 

« 


9 

0 


Measures,  wood.  1-peck,  iron-lmund dozen.: 

Measures,  wood,  ^-bushel,  iron-bound do.. 

Mop-sticks do..^ 


Pails,  wood,  three  iron  hoops,  unpainted..do..! 

I 

Pillows,  20  X  30  inches,  3  pounds  each,  curled  j 

hair  or  mixed  filling ! 

Twulhns   pins,  24  x   13    inches    exolnslve  of  ' 

handle dozen. 

Washboanls,  zinc dc- 


Washstands.  wood 

Washtubs,  cedar,  three  hoops,  in  neets  of  the 
three  largest  sizes ^..dosen. 


Wringers,  clothes 


I 

I?* 


23 
300 

2i 
10 

6 
111 


20 


17 


93 


91 
19 


111 


a 


w 


Q 


All  to  be  deUiT- 
San  Franciae- 


225 
2  70 


Class  11.— SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  Sac. 


1 

o 

3 
4 
5 
6 

f» 
I 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 
oo 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
84 
35 
86 
37 
W 


Blankets,  horse 

Bridles,  harness dosen. 

Bridles,  riding do. . 

Bridle-bits,  tinned,  curb do.. 

Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs do. . 


Buckles,  roller,  harness,  |-inoh  loop ipXMS. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness: 

i-inch,  tinned-iron do.. 

finch,  tinned-iron do. . 

1-incb,  tinned-iron ..do.. 

l^inch,  tinned-iron do.. 

Buckles,  trace,  IHnch pairs. 

Buckles,  trace,  2- inch do.. 

Chains,  baiter, with  snap,  4i*feet,  Ko.  0..doKen. 
Cinchas,  hair do. 


Cockeyes,  or  trace-hooks.  Japanned,  2-inoh  .do.. 
(Cockeyes,     or    trace-hooks.    Japanned,    2|* 

inch dozen. 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  Japanned,  2-inch do. . 

Cockeyes,  screwed.  Japanned,  2^iiioh  ....do.. 
Collars,  horse,  medium do.. 


Collars,  horse,  large do.. 


Collars,  mole .....do. 


Halters. 
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HmaH.  doDblo,  with  breMbing.  Con- 

H«nB».plo*.iioiible,wilhb«ik.biuid 
■nd  CDlhre,  CODOoid  liamea neta. 

Lt»ther,  oelr-iUn 
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Lemther.haniBM  (IE  to  18 

pDOndBHIT 

LMther,  l«».perpoBnd.. 

■Idei 

Leather,  eole,  benlook . . .  . 
Uathtr,  solo.  «k 

llw- 
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I  use*  . 

IBTG   . 


..Afrlen: 


Wax,  aboemakcr'e,  J 
AddUiimtXJor  Forat  Onv  SehooL 

Bkh«,kip  

Sklna,  Bheep,  rneiet 


/9M    . 
/■BO    . 


tie  leather,  all  gradee.  11  centa  ] 
le  ID  poanda  per  aJde.  Medlnm 
lu  2S  to  Z3  UHmda  per  aide. 


per  poond  lew.    Frank'* 
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huidlea.  packed  In  OHB    dox. 
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(Nora.— Figures  Id  large  type  denote  tbe  rate*  K  which  eoatncta  bai 


large  type  ( 


Clam  12— CoDtlnDed. 


U  to  be  dellTered  >t  Su  FrwDiaeo,  C>L 


■■.uwTted. 
Mb,  piflked 


SliDvi'Ie,  luDH-baudle, 
exlTA  heavy,  for  nud- 
ity, sbart-biuiille.  No, 
2.  B'juare  point,  pack- 

Spftdea,  medlDno  qiulity, 
loDR  budle,      Ifo.    \ 

SpndeB,  lang-bADdle. 
I'ltni  heavy,  for  dlloh- 

Spadea.  medlam  qiullty, 
■hort-handle,    No.    b, 


Swnnip  (or  hush)  hook 

hondled do 

WhoslboiTOwe,  oil  froi 
WbeelbamwB.  euidei 
medlDinilie 


0   iBTS 
0   ^07 


w  quli^  u  laat  M,  Bmd^ 


a  So.  L  Some  qnalUj  m 


>K    AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS,  GLASS,  OILS,  &C. 


TN  In  luge  type  denale  tb»  nt«a  si 


hare  b««i  awardAd ;  J 


Ue.  packed  in  qnantl- 


fir 


In.  Material  far 
1  inth  thick  for 
I  toob  thick  for 


•IKivd.  '  tjide  may  ali» 
M  for  olU  In  "Jacket 


jUow.  InnQ Iba. 

idov,  8i  10,  Aniericui, 
W... boies 

liloir,  Si  12,  American, 

Aov,  S I U^  Amerinaa, 

jualily   -- boiefl 

■duv,  10  I  It.  Amori- 
imlity boiBB. 

io^tf boies. 

odow,  ii'i"  IR  Amuri-' 

inality bmet 

ndow,  12  X  10,  Ameri- 
laalll; bonii 

iBBllt; twieii 

idew,  le  I  W.  AmiMi- 
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[troTK,_Fl|inra*  in  In 


which  contncta  biTe  been  amrded  -,  anfdi  vi 


le  pBokdl  In  quiintitlH  u  r 


L'aldroM,  Iroii,  poTlabte,  vUb  Ainiice,  SO 
fwIloDiKtanl  vaiiiuiity  

1  Cudroos,  iioo.  puriablB.  with  fiiniace,  W 
nlloiuBoEiul  capaoHy -^---'   --       -.^  --^ 

.  Coldniaa.  iron,  portable,  wllb  raruaoB,  Bp 
Eallotia  Botiitl  ropultj- 

I    ElbowB.  atoTe-pliie.  alio  E-lsob.  1  pleoM, 

I    ElbovB,  Blore-pipB.  ille  0-lDch.  1  plMM, 

I    Slbon,  aUve  plp«,  atu  7-iiich,  4  piece*, 
I    OrriHi.  Dmoh,  uaat-lroD,  iltep  pattern,  10 

Otudi.  Dutch.  I'Hllron,  dr«p  pallem,  12 

inohss  dlnnipler  lnalile 

Fipp.  atavfi.  D.|Dch,>'a.Mlraa.cnIi.piiDch«l. 
and  furiDod  tu  Hhapiv  not  HtdUmI  ;  umlcd 
Id  bunillea,  with  DewMaryrireta.  .jEdnta. 
Pl|H.Blavn,a-lDuh.Kii.3ainiii,cul.uniirhnl, 
and  farai>-i]taahBp«.TiotrlceleUini9«ted 
InbuDillemwilbucorMftTyriTeb   Jointa. 

I  PlpA  irfiii-o,  Mocli,  Sa.VB  iftjo,  eut-poacbpd. 
' '  1  rortii«(l  tu  abapih,  not  iiret«n ;  Meatcd 
._  jundlc*.  with Dfccaaary rlTata.  JoiBls. 

I    Pollah.atoTB   groiw, 
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'    8Eavra,bni,b«tlDK,wood,Mliichsal(HiK.. 

SioTH,  box,  hestinit,  wood,  27  Incbm  Iodr,  . 
I    Stovea,  bar,  h«a(lni,  wood,  32  Incbca  long . . 
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ATpa.  cooltlnf,  wood,  0-inoh,  ivlth  Iron 

jtTeo.  CDoklDtf.  wood.  T-lnrb,  TTltli  Iron 
and  lln  furniture,  complete  ■ 
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■  Non.— Fnmltiirv  fnr  S-Iacb  ro-ik-iliTO  ti 
kettle  anil  cover;  1  Iron  a|.lder:  I  tin  «t»amf 
21  I  II I  ]» tni-lira.  Iron  artin-haridlFii,  rivelM) ; 
cnpiMT  boltom,  K-incli;  I  tin  wntir  illp|«.r,  1 
each  I|  and  3i]uart;  2  iron  diipfinc  Iian".  1-' 
■tovee  to  be  in  proportion-  £a<-1i  elor**  mii^l 
fit  Ibe  plpe-colUr  and  tbe  oiber  a  S-lncb  pipi' 


rnnaliit  of  (he  foUnwlnir  Tti :  1  iron  poC  ud  cater 
r  and  cover ;  1  WMb  bnlier  and  oorer,  flat  copper  I 
1  cotrr«ball«T,e-i]iinrl.flatr<Hip<'rbottoni{  Itintra 
qimrti  2  aqaare  tin  paoa,  3|  x  12,  1  Toond  pan,  ni 
\  lAlnfheH,  aeanileaa.  Faraltare  for  other  altean 
be  aeconpanled  bfajolntof  plpe,on«eodotirhic 
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Clus  is— CoDliuaed. 
nble  piKkeil  Id  qouititlM  u  re- 


beallag,  wood,  Bheet-iron,  3! 


Fnniitani  tat  S-iucli  cook  it 


InflhoroUawiDE.y: 


^obea.  Iron  ilrop  huDclEoB^  rivDleiL ;  ]  coffee  botleT»  O-qnnrb,  flat  copper  bott'jm  i  1  tin  t«a 
per  botMm,  Blncb ;  I  tin  water  dipper,  2 qnnrt ;  11  Bqunie  IId  poos.  H  i  12,  1  mnDd  piui, 
Ob  11  aud Sqaart ;  2  Iran  dripping  pBD»,  12 1  la  ini:bB»,  nMmloBS.  rumltaro for  olbor  Aitm 
na  lo  bfi  Id  proportion,  Eikch  Ftova  muat  bo  ftocomponiod  by  a  Joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of 
t  St  the  plp»<u>lMr  and  the  otbor  a  S-incb  pipe. 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


ni  «DiDiAri>aii  or  aaiiiplM  w 


(QellTeniblo  piick 


Adieu.  D.  c.  bonas-urpen- 


c.a.,  hoUow,  i-lnrh  do. 
o.«..hoUoir.  finch  do. 
pna^liolet  V-lDCh do. 

0.  ■.,  BUldlflr'l.  AHOTtfd, 


log.,    axaarU-d,    ; 
Axes:  ' 


I.,  brand,  IS'Inch  cut, 
B.,  burner's  hiudltid, 


'lunli'r Ill 

bbiokMinltb'a,    M-incl 


sMmdani 
lla^ 
»w,    vmagbt,   Imi 


■fCB. 

6,  poliahed, 


.3' 


Bellvned  at  Sui  FmiDlHa,  Cal. 


16  90 
4  3!l 


13  TS 

14  00 

3  m> 

t  M 
900 


t'BOT 


.   UM    1 
.   J«8D   3 


•il>Nn.e|b<aiwdebn2I0pinDd». 
Bif  >Na.7^i<:lL  velKlia  UK  pooDds. 
ttn '  Bell  only  Zii  ponoda ;  baD  conplate  SIS  p< 


rOK    HAlMtWAKi;    VOIt    ' 


INillA.V    SIJlVICl:. 


630   PEOPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWAEDED  FOE 

Abstract  of  propoaaU  rtteired  and  oonfraof*  aaardrd  In  San  .fVaiieiHo,  Col.,  ■■Jtr 
[Kon.— FfgiUBa  In  larga  typ«  draote  tha  ntM  at  wUah 


Clabb  IT-'ContiDoed. 


Datlvend  M  Bu  Ftao- 


Bolii,  aqoBre  heRit  bi 


Doit*,  iqnare  hMd  aarl  nut. 
Bolla,  uiuan  hmil  and  uul. 
Uolta,  square  bend  and  not.  AiB  ... 
BuJIe,  iinntre  head  and  ant.  Ai  U  .- 
Uolli,  a^uare  bead  and  not,  ^  x  a  . . . 
Bolls,  aqasre  bead  and  nut.  jiiii  .  - 
Bolta,  Bqiisrs  bead  and  ant.  Ax  S  ... 
Doll*,  iiqnDro  head  aodnnt,  Xit ... 
UdIU,  square  brad  and  DBt,  |x3t  ... 
Bidts,  BijiurelipailUDdDut.  1x4.... 
BulTa,  square  bead  and  nut.  4  x4t  ... 
Holla,  Hqaare  bead  and  nut,  I X  E  .... 
Bull!.  HiouTi'  hewland  nut,  I  xt|  ... 

BolTn,  square  bend  and  not,  )  x  0 

Bolla,  sqaaiv  bead  and  nnl,  I  x  T  . . . . 
Italtn,  aqnaru  head  and  nal.  i  x  B  .... 


D,  grip,  lainebaweep .. 


uninuca.  mutKina,  anaortea  

BriiHbea.  palm,  all  briallea,  Ho.  1,  fa 
Briisbiu,  psinl,  all  biialles.  No.  },  fu 
BnisbcH,  pniui,  sll  briilles.  Ko.  1,  rii 
Bmobi'a,  palat,  all  brlallea.  No.  2,  la 


Bnuhea.  abas. . . 


uabes,  stuTS,  G-nw,  lO-lnsh  . . 


too 

lOO 

too 


HAEDWAHIi    FOE   THE    INDIAN'    SEKVICE.  gSJ 

tprrMmRCttl  of  Jane  30,  1^86, /or  gooda  for  the  Indian  (nricc— Continuftd. 
nr4«  won  nude  on  oompftruon  of  umpLsfl  whicti  iuoampuued  bids.) 
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1 

& 

1 

DullTBred  >t  Sin  Fmniisixi,  CiL 

1 

•IS 

ii 

i's 

ii 

m 

m 

3  49 

97 

ii 

so 

S3 

•1B2 
1>2 

1 

224 

260 
3W 

*45 

480 

4S 

83 

.o'i 

Tfo"' 

»OTS 

"'*.»      M 

1;! 
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1  w 

soo 
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SOD 
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168 

JvO 
400 
2  00 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 
Ahitraet  0/  propoiaU  m-rirttt  and  eoftraoli  aieariM  In  Ban  fViMdMV,  CtiL,nir 
Urm. — FigoTM  in  large  typs  dennto  Ow  latM  M  wlildi  oontneU  bare  bxa  noMi 


I  BruBhen,  vatBlsh,  nil  bristl 


,  Bulta,  hnHiL  21-iDvh.  diutom 
I  UatM,  duor.  2  x  a  iiicli,  looae 
I  BultH.  iliHH-.  S 1 2J  Indi,  looHC 
,  Hatla.  door.  8x3  incti.  looao 
I  Unllii,  doiiT,  3t  1 3  lucb.  looo 
I  Callpen,  IdbMo  and  iiumidt. 
I  Culiprn,  iDsidu  and  onulde. 
:  Conls,  cattle 

,  CHtehFB,  inm.  eupbourd 

!  Chsln.  «Iil«,  short  llnki 


X-iS 


ortllnka,  A-inrli perpoDDd.l 

■lit  links,  J-iiiah do.., 

onliDkn.|-lnch do. J 

I.  iisinB,  KiB.  r«-'"<^1><  sburt  links,  witli  awivel,  ordinary  i 

Uook  and  jrrnb-liuuk —  por  paDud. ' 

Clmin.  ]n:i,  j.jnrli.  sliort  liokn.  witb  aoiicl.  oraioaTy 
li«ok  Hud  umb-hiiok per  pound 


.'J 


I*   

as 

IS  I — 


catpratiT's,  IniD,  to  »pi'n  0  InahM  , 

L^iiiTvni.  lintftliOT'a.  12  Inoli uu. . 

Cluthct-liiies.  Ralraniinl  wir«,  In  l»Df(tba  of  IM  H'vt. 

Co^lp•lls^'^  carperler's.  Binrh,  eaat^titecl douMi. 


Urills.  blacksioith'a 

KaucFis,  liroH,  nukine.  1-inch,  bmar  k«y  . . 

FaaceU,  ikkmL  rork.|iu«l,  XiK  !      

nlc*.  Hat.  baaianl.  M- Inch 

Filea,  Bat.  bastard,  ISincb 


»,7—     

». 


^i 


■:-iS 


FOR   HARDWARE   FOR   THE    INDIAN    SERVICE. 
ilof  Jane'Ha,  \SS:<,  for  goods  for  We /«dta»  goriee— Continued. 
mMla  m  eompulaini  of  sunplea,  wbish  accompaiiliid  bida-l 
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Delivered  at  Sac  Frandaoo. 
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PEOFOSAL8   RECEIVED   AMD   CONTRACTS   AWABDED 

Jbttrarl  n/ prapotaU  rrveiircit  and  contTaelt  atcarded  ia  San  Framineo,  €• 
(VOTB.— FigUTM  Id  Ioibs  type  dsniitB  the  latca  >t  whioh  ct 


Files,  flat,  bailard.  IB-inch doccn 

FilOi  flit,  wood,  IWnch do.. 

[•'ill* flat, wood. Hinih do  - 

MIbh,  muiiiDii(fa'a.aBanrted... ..^-.^ do.. 

FlfBul-ionnd,  li»iil»ni,Wiioh do.. 

>'iLii>,I-ruunrl,liutnrd,  Ill-Inch ....do.. 

t'llra,  1-miuid.  lumliinl,  12-lDch do.. 

Fllii»,njUl-8UW,0-lnth do.. 

li1^«,nilll-mw,ltliioh do.- 

nlii,  luUI-uiF.  lO-lmL do.. 

file*, mlU-ittw,  lI-iDCh do.- 

KUtunill-mw,  M-lni'h  do.. 

I<'il><H,n>uiul,liaalan1,  «-(uch do.. 

irilui.iouiu1.baaUrd.(l-invh  do.. 

FiiOT,  rannd.  iiMiarl,  W.incb  do.. 

Fil('B.iouDd.hutBrd,12-lncli do.. 

m  us.  raimd,  hMl.nl.  H.inch do.. 

Fili'H,  HiUBra,  Unnlitd,  12-liiuh do.. 

FllHi,  tapir,  Haw,  a-lBch do.. 

Fili>H«ap<T,iBW,3*-lnoh du.. 

Filt»,luiier!i!iiw;«-liii)h' .'.'"!!.".".'.'.".'.".".';".'.'/!.'.'.'.'.'.  !;;.'!do!! 

FiJwt. tapur, Bavr^ [>-]Dfih , .......----........  di>,- 

FIIdh, lapcr, rialr. frlnch  ...-...-..-...--..   - do.. 

l''tnb-houk., rln^til,  MUtrled,  Bos.l.i,|.| peril. 

KJBh-Ilni'x,  coItoR,  nmorted  ^lu down 

I''laI-in<^l^  3  Ibn per  lb.,  p*ln 

FInl.lmBa.Blbi do.. 

tluten,  iiioU«iri.i,iroii doien. 

OaihS'". """'■InK  do.. 

GBii|{ei.n]orltHi>,  aerar-idlde do.. 

(iniiffl-".  laddler'a do.. 

UBDc«<,BlltilDi:.iTllh  handle  do.. 

tilmlotji, matdl  bfiadH.i'plkcnsvorted, large.... do.. 

01iiepotrNo.l..llnued..  " -. 

Onncv".  c  8.,  j-liich  Kockot.  firmer,  handled    duim. 

l!.niB™.r.»,.i-liich  BOrkrt,  tiniiCT,  handled do.. 

Uouu''i>,i'.B.,|'lni-haDcknl,  flrmrr,  himdled do.. 

Quuuc*,c.H.,ilnrht»rkvl,flrm<'r,  hnndlfd dn.. 

GDut.i'ii.c.a.,  l-iucliMKket.anDer,  buidled  da.. 

Urlnd>lonei,iii'lt:hlD)!Sillli« ..-  per  lb. 

GrinilBlODB*  wclKhioi,' TSlIm 

UHinlt<taneii,ir«lihinv1i>l>lln 

Hrlndntona.iii'liihlngisalba 

GrtndiTiniB  Biliitwi,  IT  iaoliei,  ImproTed  patent  vap,  extts 

(luU'alKlitii,iVoni,Gi.'noiiairilvei'.  nufiotBhed  doien. 

Gnn.olRhtH.  bnck,  Iron,  chiver-leaf  pattern,  anflniihed  . .  - .  do , . 
liUD  tiiUee,  unBuriwl  >in'»,o.B do.. 

n»iiitnerji.i>lnw.iiolld.r.«„adia-Bre,rorj;Bd,No.  1) do. 


Dellnred  at  San  Fns- 


4  at 

»  4S 

aoo 
a  9s 


M  wlUi  allbei  plain  or  aonv  tonga,  w 


FOfi   HAEDWAEE   foe   the    INDIAN    SEBVICE. 

UMl  o/ Jane  20,  18^, /or  goods  for  Iht  iHdian  tersioe — Continued, 
n  niiule  on  aHnpuicoa  nl  winplea  wbloli  acoooipuiled  bliU.  ] 
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636  PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND  CONTRACTS  AWABDED 

Jbitracl  0/ propoealt  receiired  and  taulracli  awarded  ia  Son  Frandtoo,  Cat.,  Hndfradeer- 
tieemcnt  0/  Janf  "20,  1885,  Jor  goods  for  th*  Jndian  $eTvice~-Coliliaucd. 


Snmmfn, 

■liidee.  blKk«>l(h->, 

B]«tt;o,"bL^b^th'V, 

■UDe,l0lid0.>.,    liM 

ii«i,^-ioiid-i;^;;;^ 

HammBia. 

safe" 

-L<.rdii,«ryp«B.  do, 
»1,  ordlDui;  Mwtng, 

Halcheti, 

„..,  b™id,e-li,Dbcnt, 
doien. 

■•■■•"■«■'■'■  3Si 

BIngea,  ei 

----- '. lloMO 

T,13-Uh „ 

BfngM.  liUTy,  ■Irep,  Sjarb-do.. 
Ilingca.bBaT;,  atrnp,  ID'lucb.do  . 
Ulneea,  hexvc,  olran.  ll!-lnch.da.. 
aipgm.  light,  simp,  U-lnrb  ..  .do. . 
HiniB»,llgbt,  Blnp,B-tncb...da. 
HlDgai,  llgbt,  strap.  ID-incli  -  .do.. 
aiDRBB.  Ughi,  gtnp  and  T,  e  Inob. 

iiingeB.ilEht,' strap  uidT,  S-lnoh. 


lroii,buid.|  iy  1 pouadj 

iibiind!ibyli""'l'.'',!!"du 
■■—■ ■  Ibylj do 


baud,  1  by  U- 

iniDlbM)il,}bJ3t 

,__  ......    .  t,i  

l-y* 

bys  

roD,  band.  A''y  H 


D,  band.  I  by  1) 


't.lin 
«..fl.l-bftr,il.y|... 

luijjat-liiir.'Jbyl    -. 


Irani  Bnt  bar^  \hy  '|  -  - 


DeliTcred  at  Bui  FntodMo,  CrO. 


3  93        S8U 


FOE   HARDWARE    FOE    THE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 


rarded;  Bvardawen 


UN  IT-Cantbnud. 
■mrAU-oonUmua. 
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i,J8ili<'h..-,N-o.M-  1b»         lOO 

n>n-r<>d.|x| do.         ItfV          tK     4  73 

;::;:::: 

i ' 

<es 

1 2 

IDI 

rway,  1  Incb  i^n-ve, 

-MO          4  JS     4  OO 
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G38  PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND     C0KTEACT8   AWABDED, 

Abiilrtct  of  propoiah  leceired  and  coniradt  mtardfil  in  San  iiinurn 
[No II.— Figures  ID  Lirce  type  di'iiou  the  »!«■  at  vblch  conliuU  have  heeo . 


Clabb  11— CoDtiDned. 


B  I  KsiTCK.uddler' 


h  bolttn  . .  do 

do 

do 

asdla,  wlUiont  boUter.  do 


3J  SM  •«« 


DilueraikDub,  Hoi,  tliii' 

.  oineral  kn,.K  rlin,  (I  m 

,  LwkR,  mfncnil  knob.  Hid,  G  inc 


Lix'kH. 
Lock«.i 
Lucks. 


rt.  Iron  bolt,  a  kill-.. 

ortiKP,  31  Incbes.  in>n  bolt,  Skpyi 
IH,  B  tninbler,  2  keyt  c4iab,  bb 
I  BhlpplDf  order ... 


Mallets,  canwnler'B  liktkary 

MBtiofiki,  i«.o.s -. 

do.. 

iii 

iStESal:;;::;:;;:-;:;;;;;: 

::::::::::..:.t 

K»ilM.t<raBht,  Bd do. 

Knllii,  Iron,  aqnvc,  fori  Inch  bolt  pn pound do. 

Nnln,  Iron.  (qDmr^,  Ibr  A-Inoh  bolt,  parpoiiod do. 

Nnli,  tron.  nqnarts  tiirl^Dcb  bolt,  per  ponnd do. 

-|r|.lnchT    ■- 
rtlnrti 
>rl<iiob 


Oiten.  line,  medium  «i— 

()il.aUniH,  WruhitK 

PuDkinK,  rubber,  f  looh... 
Paper,  smer;  (■wortcd) . . 
Paper,  (and  (aaaoned) ... 


Flf  ks.  mm.  eoUd 


rOR    IIAKDWAEE   FOR   THE    INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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^iiifnucnf  of  June  20, 1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  sennce — Continued. 
re  tnxule  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
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Delivered  at  San  Franciaoo,  Cal. 
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PROPOSALS   HKCEIVED   AND  COSTEACTS  AWABDED 


Ab»lrai:t  of  jiro/ioaah  receired 

[Note.— Figuiea  Iniarga  typa  denote 


OKarded  in  San  Franeiicd,  CaL  .^  ,^ 
itea  at  vMcb  ooDtnets  ban  b«a  ^-^(,,j^. 


CLiBB  17-CiintlDned, 
HikDWAM-coatinDBd. 
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DallrandMBuFt* 
dMu,(;iL 
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feet. 
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do,. 

do.. 
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.:;;;::::|.; 

;::;::";:do:: 

do  . 

M. 

do.. 

l™»*'- 

■■■ill  - 

■,          J.I     .     .      ..■I       .,.-:.                                   ■■     .    ■       111 



4(i|  Hivi.i:..ii™J-iiiM^  -.  .      .;,    ■,.     ■ 

J'     !:.v..u  ,...„  I'-M    ,„       ;   ,     .  .1 
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i'l     Uiv,  iM,  tiiiui"!  ir™.  IJ  ui ,  in  (lucka'^MS  it  l.OOH 
nil  ,  lliv.il»,iiimi'ili™i,10.u».,tDi»«kai!wiori,(XM( 

1 
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FOB   HABDWABE   FOB   THE   INDIAN   8EBTI0E. 
«dMrti«ment  of  ■'•">«  20,  ISSG,  for  gooda  for  the  Indian  terouie — Continued. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


AhHraet  of  proposals  received  and  eontraots  awarded  m  San  FraneisoOy  CaL^  under  adrm^ 
iisement  of  June  20,  1885,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  Mrrio^— Continued. 

[NOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rmtes  at  which  contracts  hare  heen  awarded ;  awards  w»t 

made  on  comparison  of  samples  wnich  accompanied  Uds.] 


I 

1 
2 
8 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
8 
10 
11 
12 
18 


14 
15 
16 

17 


18 
19 
20 
21 


22 
28 
24 
26 

26 

27 
28 
20 
SO 


31 
82 


38 
84 


86 
86 


Class  17— Continued. 
HABDWARB — continued. 


Bope, manlla,  1-ineh  lbs. 

Bope,  roanila,  li-inch .  do . 

Kules,  boxwood,  2-foot, 
four>fold doz. 


455 
605 

8 


Saw-blades,  butcher's 
bow,  20-inch  . .        dos . 

Saw-sets,  for  cnwn  out 
saws doz 

Saw-sets,leTer,for  hand- 
saws   doz. 

Saws,  back  (or  tenon), 
12-inch doz. 

Saws,  buok,f ramed,  com- 
plete,30-in  blade . .  doz .         4 

Saws,  croeS'^mt,  7  fe«t. 
tangs  riveted  on j     41 

Saws,  hand,  26-inch,  6  • 
to  8   points    to   the 
inch doz 


1-9 


di 


87 


Saws,  hand  26>inch,  7 
to  0  points  to  the 
inch doz 


Saws,  hand,  26-inch,  8 
to  10  points  to  the 
inch doz 


Saws,  key-hole,  12inch 
compass doz 

Saws,  meat,  butcher's 
bow,  20  incheft doz . 

Saws,  rip,  28  inches .  .do. 


Scales,  butcher's,  dial- 
fitoe,  spring  balance, 
round  dish,  30  pounds, 
by  ounces 

Scales,  counter,  62  lbs  . . . 

Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  4 
tons,  platform,  8  by  14 
feet 


Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  6 
tons,  platform,  8  by  14 
feet 


Scales,  platform, 
tor,  240  lbs 


m 


11-19 


3A 


5* 


9 
3 


ooun- 


1 
3 


I 
I 

a 

2 


§ 


I 


o 

f4 


^ 


I 

I 


ad 


9 

m 
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Delivered  at  San  Francisco,  CsL 


$0  12A'$0  14 


1»A 


14  95 

g  00 

5  67 
13  30 


14  95 

9  00 

5  67 

13  30 


14  95 

9  00 

5  67 

13  30 

9  84 

15  60 
16  74 

15  67 
11  00 


9  50 
6  59 


82  50 
/OO  00 


115  50 
125  00 

7  66 


14 


1  12 

4  80  i 

I 

3  95  ' 

2  25  |. 
8  00  i 

4  25  I 

1  82  i. 


! 


t019i 

181 


1  00 


t0  12A 
12A 

1  00 


6  00 
8  50 

1  40 
12  00 

800 

2  10 

6  50 


10  12 


10  12 


8  37) 

10  50 

11  50 


400 

5  26 
1  59 

12  00 

7  50 

9  lO 

600 


600 


16  00 


8  26 

950 

11  50 


2  75 
8  00 


Aior  OO 


A  149  OO 


4  00 


4  40 

t 

540 

8  SO 

M2  80 

$4  95  !      6  00 


'  616  00 
'  (16  00 

I 

I 


616  00 


4  00     i7  00 
900    i 


616  00 


68  60 

611  20 
618  76 


#7  06 
/OOO 


W118  19 


Jl 

s 

1 

1 

8 

4 

6 
• 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

It 


18 
14 
16 
16 


17 
18 
It 


24 

» 

86 
27 


81 


^161  25    84 

'85 


500 


87 


a  No.  1,  price  for  taW  coil ;  Na  2  price 

6No.l,I)isston's. 

d  Na  2,  Enterprise. 

^CbatteUon. 


for  out  coiL    /No.  1,  single  beam ;  No.  2,  double  beam.Obloeco 
a  Fairbanks, 
a  Howe's  Improved. 
i  With  brass  sooop. 
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t,  ptotforn,  l,i»o 

iTB,  Isdj's,  S-lnoh, 
L,  fall  alie,  good 
lilj '-- 

Bcrew.dri*oriii 
Mnoh  blade.... 
e-inchblBde.... 
in-taeb  bWe  . . . 

Sorewft  wood,  iron; 

Sineh.Koii,»,S.. 
[nob,  No".  5,  B  . 
inch,  Hot.  T.  e . 
ioch.'Sna.S.B  . 
inch.  Mob.  9, 10 
11-Id.,Noii.I0,11.  do. 
lI.io.,Nos,  11, 12.  do. 
lLbk,Nas.l3,13.dD.. 
3.V,Ilas.lE,14..du.. 
»'lii..I'(oa.l4,ls.>' 
zl.|n,l!fo8.14.1S.( 
8.1ii..lI«L  la,  18  .< 
8cytbB«((tiie»  —  do: 
Bbeus,  B-lncb,  c  B.,lrim. 
mor'B  BtTBlglit,  f all  Hize. 
goodquoUlr do- 

I  Shoes,  boiw): 

I       Hal 11 

Va.i dc 

Ko.3 -dt 

No.4 dt 

No.B dt 

Shoea,  mnle ; 


PROPOSALS   BECJaVED  AND   C0NTBACT8  AVAKDED 


[MOTB — Ftgnrealn  Urfia  type  denote  th*  nte*  M  wbtah  oantnsla  lure  been  awudeti  ai 


To  be  dellTand  at  Su  FranclKO,  CiL 


.    Sboes,  mnlo,  Nil  S Ibg. 

!    Shoes, ot , do.. 

I  eiiaI,ND.e.iul)-ii()Tindbacs..do.. 

I  Shot.B[>.e,lDG-poaDdlBg>..ao.. 

■  "'—SB.  Iron-wlTB,  in  Beetle  18- 

elL,  lin&tuafA doi, 

'  Bjilril-IevBU,    with    plomb,    30- 

t    .SprinffB,  door,  flplral  -- do-. 

•    " rsa,    bavef  gliding    I,  10- 

I  Sqairea.  fnunlDg,  eteel,  3  IddIiw 


lU-lnch  . 


DagbC-iroD,  3  iDCli( 

,  jut,  bar,  i  by  8  laehea.lt 

I  etml.CHl,bBr,(lj' liaDb.-.dc 
J  titeel,OMt,autiiguii,  l-lncfa.-.di 
)   SteeLoa«l.outasaii,flDc 


j-lDCh-.-do. 


t  Sutelca 

I  Stoel.oa_, 

i  Steel  cast,  tiqunro,l-incb 

1  SI«el  cult,  Miiiiro,  1-inch 

r  Bteel,  oast,  square,  i  inch 

)  8lse1.0Ht^iiquare.i'b!ich 

>  Btspl,raBl.aquare.i-lnDh 

)  Steel,  caat,  iqna--  " '—' ■ 


— e.  tl-Lucb--. 
inMI-lDcb-. 
ire,i-Wli  ... 


.  ., .-J  ainobes 

I  Steel. plow,  {  bv  4  Innbes 

'  8iecl.plow,IbyfiiD0b<'« 

I  Slttlplow.ibjfit"  ' 

I  suei.piDw.ibrai 


bM-. 


\   Kteas] 


iieh....di 


i"fi.. 


itoi'l.  apHna, ,  _,  ., 

.nri-lsbDtobeT'B,IMncb 

I    T«>!kH,ltunwirr,bi'UMibviid«,' 
biilnlen'r'a,  BliFXn.4J..uer 

TllKltll,Ullt.- 

-l'ai.,ra11hBirveli;b(..papf>ni 
lt.Di..  Itill  bair  TMniil       -  'lo 

M-u£..  fall  hull' iri-iuliT >l'>. 

lD.int.,rnUbiilfwi-[iibt  ...ito. 

1:Mu..  mil  hair weiKbt  ..  do.. 

I    Tain-iuuiuinrni.  n  Teot,  Ivntber 

ritsii. dm. 

Tap,  tapi^r,  rle1it-1r>ud: 

,\-tuX.  18 1'bn-iiilK  t'n  ll'iB  inch' 
R^iii-ii.  10  thn'od*  la  tbi-  Inch  . 
y„lnrh.  lli  (hnailH  1"  ibo  inoh 
j-Vh.Uthn'Bdi<tDthi-liirh.. 
A-lnoh.  It  tbieuls  (u  lb«  Inch 
|^b,12  tbreoda  to  tbelhsb.. 


.iji; 


!i     S-: 
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(Hon.— FlgnrM  in  Urge  typ«  duiote  the  nt«a  u  whioh  « 


I  amidad;  amidaw 


Win,  beau.  Mo.  14  fnuee^ 

Wini  brui,'  No. '  1 S  SBUse,' 

-IbB- 

'Wlre,  bright,  Inn,  No.  S 

joinge lbs. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  10 

Wiro.  brigbt,  Sioa,  So.  II 

■Wire.  brigb'l^'lnin.'N^  ll' 

Wit*  briEiit."'ipon,  No.  1*" 

aniiBB. --.  llw- 

Wln-plDth.     for     aDncDB. 

Wire,  roi 


SI    Win,  copper. 


t   Wire,  eupper,  Ho. 

I    Wire,  cupper,  No.  18  );wibi>, 

I  Wire,  euppur,  Ifo.  20  gniige, 

I I  wire,  capper.  A-ioub  -  lbs 

'  Wire.  r<>Dce.  barbed,  enl- 
j  vuiiieil.  to  weteh  oot  leM 
'    (ban   Lli  uutit^eA  dit  rod; 


pl5 

8t»p]«. 

tretcb 

lia, 

lO-inrh     .. 
tt;ren.'he^ 

•crew, 

biBL 

Wn'oebea, 
IS-iuob  ... 

B.-rBK. 

bUc 

S  giuge,  I 


I       I 


To  be  deliTored  at  Su  Frudwo,  CaL 
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Page. 

Addresses  of  Indian  agrents ', 407-409 

inspectors  and  special  accents 406 

members  of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 406 

Agency  buildinjj^s  at  Crow  Agency,  very  inade^iuate  and  badly  arranged 124 

number  of,  erected  during  the  year,  table 836 

Quapaw,  very  poorly  located 97 

Agents,  Indian,  should  be  "resident" 9,190 

Agreement  between  Chief  "  Muses"  (Colville)  and  the  Government,  results  of. 185 

of  June  12,  1880,  between  Government  and  Crows  of  Montana,  modification  of.....  119 

Alaska,  disgraceful  action  of  United  States  court  in 262 

Albuquerque  Indian  training  school.  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Brsran..  254 

Allen,  FIdward  P.,  Mackinac  Agency.  Michigan,  annual  report  of. 118 

Allen,  R.  A.,  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 117 

Allotment  certificates  should  be  issued  to  Yanktons 59 

Allotments  desired  by  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota 85 

have  been  made  to  239  families  and  individual  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  Agency...  21 

in  severalty  and  patents  for  Indian  lands XV 

certiftcates  for,  issued  to  33  more  Indians  at  Rosebud  Agency 44 

eight  made  during  year  to  Indians  at  White  Earth  Agency 116 

forty-five  families  of  White  Earth  Agency  cultivating „..,.  116 

practicable  at  Xeah  Bay,  Washington  Territory 187 

recommended  for  all  reservation  Indians 203 

recommended  for  Indians  of  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon 162 

recommended  for  Kiowa,  Commanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian 

Territory 88 

should  be  made  to  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 172 

to  Klamath  River  Indians,  nothing  done  towards  completing  work  begun  in  1883..  7 

to  about  one  hundred  Arickarees  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota 80 

to  some  of  the  Michigan  Indians 114 

to  25  Sisseton  Indians,  and  8  patents  issued 48 

many  of  the  Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska  living  on  individual  135 

754  small,  made  to  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency  for  farming  purposes 132 

taken  by  most  of  the  Omahas  of  Nebraska 185 

table  showing  number  of,  issued  to  Indians 336 

Umatillas  hold  councils  in  regard  to  taking LXX,  169 

Almshouse  for  old  and  destitute  lS:istern  Cherokecs  recommended 160 

Andrews,  D.  P.,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 206 

Annuities  and  supplies,  purchase  of XLI 

cash,  change  in  method  of  making,  to  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  recommended 101 

payment  of,  to  Indians XUV 

•  {100  distributed  to  Pottawatomies  of  Huron,  Micliigan  114 

none  issued  to  Sisseton  Agency  Indians  for  three  years  past 50 

of  lowasand  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  amount  of 112 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa,  delay  in  paying  ctiuses  them  serious  hardships 110 

60  cents  per  capita  paid  to  Oneidas  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin 206 

paid  to  Stockbridge  Indians,  of  Green  Buy  Agency,  interest  on  invested  funds 206 

Apaches,  San  Carlos,  suggestions  relating  to  disposition  of XLV 

Apprentices,  Indian,  working  at  various  trades  at  Round  Valley  Agenoy,  (California 12 

Appropriation,  additiuual,  nitide  to  keep  Blackfeet  Indians  from  starving  during  the  year...  117 

for  proper  medical  service  at  Indian  agencies  should  h^  made 174 

made  for  support  of  Blackfeet  Indians  for  fiscal  year  1883  insutllcient 117 

$1,000  granted  to  buy  lumber.  <fc-'  .  for  Indi-in  houses  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency..  27 

$L.Ono  needed  to  roof  agency  buildings  at  Ouray  agency 178 

$3,000  made  for  clearing  land,  &c.,  at  QuinaieU  Agency,  all  but  ri.i)0  neces- 
sarily returned  toTreasury 191 

S3.000  needed  for  rc[>airs  of  avfcncy  buildings  at  Ft»rt  B.;rthi>i(i.  Ditcota 31 

$20,()(K)  made  for  enlargeniont  of  Forest  Grove  training  s.rli  >  )l.  Ore;;  »n ..  222 

of  $50,000  needed  to  sup[)ly  actual  wants  of  South  Moiiit.iiii  Indians  28 

small,  asked  for  establishment  of  day  school  for  adult   Indians  at  Kl.imath 

Agency,  Oregon 164 

Appropriations  for  18H6 XXXVIII 

schools  on  reservations.  Congress  should  ni  vk  -•  more  amph'  29 

schools,  resume  of LXXXIX.  XCIIl,  XCIV.CVI 

Arms  and  ammunition  to  Indians,  sale  of XXVII 

Armstrong.  Henry  J.,  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  annual  rcii  >rt  of 119 

Armstrouir.  S.C.,  superintendent  <>f  Hitnpton  training  scno  )l.  utinuil  report  of 235 

Arrest  of  XavMJo  L^di  in  for  killing  a  Zuni  Indian 158 

Arrests  m-ide  of  liquor  dealers  among  Sa;.*s  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  m  »ral  effects  of 112 

A-ihley,  Ch  irl  h  F.,  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 1 
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B. 


Beef  issue  at  Pine  Ridge  Agencsr,  laraer  than  necessary ^ ^ K 

on   Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  Qovemment  sliould  raise  its  own ^ ^ 5 

Belknap,  G.  C,  Tule  River  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of. 13 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Allen 117 

**  Blanket"  Indians,  nearly  all  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  are  still 75 

tribes  of  Mescalero^  Agency,  New  Mexico,  are  still 146 

Blankets,  best  in  the  world,  made  b^  Navajo  Indians 195^ 

Board   of    Indian    advisers   established   at    Yankton    Agency,    opposed    by  "heathen" 

party ^.  60 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  addresses  of  members  of. 40& 

Bowman,  John  H.,  Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 153,410 

Brown  E^rth  homestead  settlement,  SisHcton  Reserve,  history  of. M 

Bryan,  R.  W.  D.,  superintent  of  Albuquerque  Indian  training  school,  report  of. 2M 

Buckley,  Patrick,  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of. 175 

Building  for  girls  at  Forest  Grove  school,  Oregon,  burned  December  18,  18H4 222 

Buildings  and  improvements  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  necessary  repairs,  Ac M) 

ligency  and  school  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  condition  of 1 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  condition  of,  repairs  neetlo<l..  HO 

agency  at  Port  Bellknap,  all  very  dilapidated  and  unfit  for  use 130 

Fort  Berthold,  Dakota,  very  much  in  need  of  repair.. 31 

Hoopa  Valley,  built  and  repaired  during  year • 

I^emhi  Agency,  most  of  them  sadly  in  need  of  repair  and  improvement 69 

Navajo  Agency,  condition  of 155 

Nevada  Agency,  number,  condition,  Ac 144 

Ponca,  Ac,  Agency,  in  very  bad  condition 96 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  in  good  repair;  additional  ones  much  needed 211 

Biletz  Agency,  repairs,  improvements,  &c ^ 168 

erected  and  repaired  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  during  year.. 96 

five  for  Poncas  at  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska 189 

needed  at  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory 196 

none  at  Moquis  Pueblo  Agency 4K> 

too  much  scattered  at  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory „ 97 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  new  and  Improved 8 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  description  of. 2Sl 

White  Earth  Agency,  require  slight  repairs .,  117 

erected  and  repairea  at  Devil's  I^ke  Agency 26 

for  Sitka  Indian  school,  new,  erected  in  1884-*85 SB 

new,  erected  at  Southern  Ute  Agency,  number,  &c 15 

for  Forest  Grove  School,  Oregon,  causes  of  delay  in  erecting,  present  condition.  Sec..  tSi 

school,  at  Quapaw  Agency,  almost  uninhabitable ^ 97 

Burial,  Christian,  now  common  among  Klamath  Indians,  Oregon 166 

C. 

Carlisle  and  other  training  schools,  more  children  should  I>e  sent  from  Pueblo  Agency  to...  15S 

Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  sixth  annual  report  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.S.A.  214 

establishment  of. XC,CXV 

pupils.  New  Orleans  Exhibit  creates  much  public  interest,  &c 21!^ 

returning  them  to  Indian  homes  a  fatal  experiment. 78,86,185 

Cash  payment  (per  capita)  of  ^1,458,  made  to  Flathead  Indians  for  right  of  way,  &c.,  to 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad 126 

payments  to  Indians XIJI 

Cattle.    (<8er  Stock.) 

Cattle,  agency,  present  system  of  issuing  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  very  bad 80 

lost  by  Blackfeet  Indians  by  straying  from  rcser\'ation 115 

work,  and  farming  implementn  greatly  needed  by  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas 26 

more,  needed  for  Indians  of  Deviru  Lake  Agency 2ft 

wagons  and  harness  issued  by  agent  to  Yankton  Indians 62 

Cattlemen  with  their  herds  on  lands  of  ChiU  ceo  school,  Indian  Territ4  ry 222 

Census  and  general  status  of  Indian  pupils  at  Albuquerque  school.  New  Mexico 254 

general,  of  Indians  by  agencies,  tables ^ 326 

Census  of  employes  of  Cheyenne  River  Agency.  Dakota 16 

Sitka  Indian  School,  Alaska 256 

Indians  and  other  population  of  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory lOft 

of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory 74 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 16 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona 1 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota ~ 10,20 

Devil's  I^ke  Agency,  Dakota 25 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana 139 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  I>akota 29 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho - 64 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 132 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin 205,207 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory 82 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin 206 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho 69 

Ix>wer  Brul6  Agency.  Dakota 22 

Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency,  New  Mexico 149 

Mission  Agency,  California 5 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory 187 

Nevada  Agency,  Nevada ^..  142,145 

Nez  Perc^  Agency,  Idaho,  no  means  provided  for  taking \ 7t 

Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  status  of  diflTerent  tribes,  Ac »..  89 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah 177 

Pine  Ridge  Agencv,  approximate 25 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kansas ^ 11<^ 
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oflndiansof  Pueblo  Agency,  New  Mexico 156 

Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory 97 

Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory 189 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 3ft 

Round  Valley  Agency  very  incomplete  ;  number  on  reservation.  Sec 11 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa 110 

Santee,&c.,  Agency,  Nebraska. 137 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota 48 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado 14 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota 51 

Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory 195 

Tule  River  Agency,  California.. 12 

Turtle  Mountain  Reserve,  Dakota 28 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah 180 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon 169 

W^arm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 171 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota 114, 115 

Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory;  no  provision  made  for  taking  204 

Yankton  Agency,  Dakota 63 

KInmath,  non-reservation  Indians,  in  California 266 

Papago  Indians,  belonging  to  Pima  Agency 4 

Pawnees,  shows  gradual  dying  out  of  the  tribe 94 

Poncas,»at  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska 139 

Pupils  of  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 214 

Genoa  Indian  Industrial  School,  Nebraska 226 

Hampton  Training  School,  Virginia 238 

School  employes  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota 20 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho 65 

Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dakota 23 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota 53,  54 

Tribes  represented  at  Sitka  Indian  School 258 

ine  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  sixth  annual  report  of  Agent  Dyer 73 

ine  River  Agency,  Dakota,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Swan 16 

mes.  Northern,  most  of  them  firm  adherents  of  "Red  Cloud"  and  his  "non-progres- 
sive" party ? 34 

in  Montana LXI 

:eeNation,history  of  constitution  of  the 103 

training  school  at  Cherokee,  N.C.,  to  be  ready  for  use  October  1 161 

io  Industrial  School,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  superintendent  in  charge 221 

establishment  and  management  of. XCI,  CXVII 

disadvantages  of  location  of CXVH 

lueves  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  farming  and  ^esire  to  become  self-supporting I 

iwas  and  Munsees  of  Pottawatomie,  &c.,  Agency,  history  and  present  status 113 

w  orphan  lands  in  Mississippi,  history  of LIV 

1,1  (Episcopal),  built  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming 213 

on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  Dakota 86 

1  (Presbyterian),  onStockbridge  Reserve,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin 206 

les,  2  (Episcopal  and  Methodist),  on  Oneida  Reserve,  Wisconsin 206 

2  (Episcopal),  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota 22 

2  and  7  mission  chapels  at  Roscbu<l  Agency  (Episcopal) 42 

2  (Roman  Catholic),  on  Menomonee  Reserve,  Wisconsin 207 

6  Presbyterian,  and  lEpiscopal,at  Sis.seton  Agency,  Dakota 49 

1  building^s  on  Indian  reservations,  table 836 

8'  dress  worn  by  all  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  who  can  afford  it 66 

Indians  of  Fort  lierthold  Agency,  Dakota 31 

number  of  Indians  who  wear,  table 336 

of  the  United  States  as  laborers  on  their  lands,  Osages  desire  permits  to  employ 91 

ship,  Chippewas  and  Munsees,  of  Kansas,  ready  for  duties  of 113 

Eastern  (.'herokees,  competent  to  discharge  duties  of 161 

for  Indians VI 

many  of  the  Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency  quite  ready  for 4ft 

of  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory 106 

of  Mission  Indians,  a  fact  since  treaty  of  1848,  although  practically  ignored 10 

&tion  among  Indians  of  Osage  Agency  during  last  seven  years,  progress  of 91 

and  Christianity,  remarkable  progress  made  by  Klamath  Indians  in 163 

and  starvation  almost  .synonymous  terms  toShoshones  of  Wyoming  Territory..  212 

commendable  progress  made  by  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency  in 132 

fund.of  1867.hi.story  of LXXIX 

generally,  "Red  Cloud"  and  band  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota,  opposed  to...  34,85 

Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  steadily  advancing  in 56 

on  several  reservations  of  La  Pointe  Agency  have  not  much  encourage- 
ment to  advance  in 209 

La  Pointe  Agency  Indians  well  advanced  in 2W 

Navajos  making  fair  progress  towards 154 

of  Indians  advanced  or  retarded  in  direct  ratio  to  the  means  provided  therefor  40 

almost  impossible  unless  liquor  traflic  is  suppressed 14,23,25,86,179, 184 

of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  wonderful  advance  during  year,  in  74,77 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  gratifying  progress  in 133 

Pima,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 84,87 

Round  Valley  Agency  greatly  retarded  by  "civilized"  whites 12 

would  be  promoted  bv  contact  with  better  class  of  whites 31,35, 130. 135, 

179, 184, 193 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Iowa,  very  gradual  in  some  respects  and  quite  beyond 

that  of  ordinary  whiles  in  others 108 

Yakama  Indians,  during  year,  progress  of 203 

Jd,  Eastern  Cherokees  are 160 

lowas  of  Pottawatomie,  &c..  Agency,  with  exception  of  about  ten  families  are 113 

mode  of  life  of  Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies 110 

Sisseton  Agency  Indians  ask  to  be  recognized  by  Congress  as 49 
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Clerical  force  of  Indian  Bureau,  recommendations XXXV 

Clerk,  agency,  needed  at  Nez  Perce  Agency,  Idaho ^ 

Cleveland,  W.  J.,  missionary  at  Uoscbud  A-gency,  report  of. ^ 

Coal,  on  White  Mountain  Reservation,  Arizona XLVIl 

CiJBur  d'Alenetof  Idaho,  wholly  independent  of  governmeai,  except  in  support  of  schoola 

and  in.Htruetion  from  farmers I® 

Coffin,  W.  v.,  superintendent  Porest  Grove  Training  School,  Oregon,  annual  report 22i 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Agent  Ashley 1 

Colville  Agency  Indians,  Washington  Territory,  status  and  progress  of  tril>es  belonging  to  _        1® 

Washington  Territory,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Waters.. IjB 

Commission  to  Sioux  of  Dakota,  results  of. L 

Commift«ioner,  I'nited  States,  should  be  appointed  for  Sac  and  Fox  Agency lOO 

Conference  of  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  desired ~ CXXVI 

Contracts  awarded  for  supplies  for  Indian  service,  tables ~ 412—^46 

Congress  urged  to  make  provision  for  "'  Joseph's  Band  "  of  Ncz  Peroes,  at  Colville  Agency..         1H6 

very  parsimonious  in  regard  to  courts  of  Indian  offenses  and  police 71 

Cook,  \.  L..  Fort  Ilall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 63 

Councilmen,  agency  board  of,  at  Pine  Uidge  Agency,  doing  good  service 37 

Court  of  Indian  offenses  a  success  at  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota 60 

an  important  factor  at  Standing  Rock  Agency 56 

at  Devil's  I^ke  Agency,  48  cases  tried,  iudges  not  paid  enough 27 

Klamath  Agencyworking  successfully 165 

Nez  Perc6  Agency  working  successfully  under  dijM.>ouragement.  71 

Santee,  &c,.  Agency,  Nebraska,  working  well 138 

Siletz  Agency  established  and  working  well 167 

Sisset<m  Agency  doing  effective  service 49 

cannot  be  established  at  Fort  Hall  Agency  unless  judges  are  paid 

a  salary 6t 

established  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  and  working  excellently..  I^ 

general  working  of XXI 

has  fair  success  at  Mescalcro  Agency 152 

none  yet  established  at  Southern  Ute  Agency 15 

organized  at  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory 96 

voluntary,  established  among  Indians  of  Grand  Rondc  Agency, 

Oregon,  for  14  years  past 161 

in  operation  at  Flaithead  Agency,  Montana 12S 

in  .successful  operation  at  Fort  Peck  Agency 131 

Indians  will  not  serve  as  judges  at  Pine  Ridge  without  iwy 37 

United  States,  extent  of  jurisdiction  in  Indian  Territory 107 

in  Alaska,  disgraceful  action  by 382 

removal  of,  fromFort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to  Muskogee  or  Fort  Gibson 108 

for  Indian  Territory,  gradually  becoming  more  efHcient 1"^ 

<'rani3ie,  John  W..  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota.annual  report  ot 25 

Crime,  very  little,  among  Indians  at  Fort  Peck  Agency IW 

Navajos  of  New  Mexico ^ 

Crimes  committed  by  Indians,  jurisdiction  of X''^ 

committed  by  and  again.st  Indians,  table ^ 

entire  ab.^once  of  s<'rious.  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota -.        *^ 

none  of  .serious  nature  during  year  at  Sisneton  Agency,  Dakota j* 

punished  bv  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  Nez  Perce  Agency,  Idaho,  statement  of. "^ 

{See  Murd«'r). 

Crops,  potato,  at  school-farm,  Yankton  Agency,  destroyed  by  potato-bug ® 

Croi>s  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Ageiicy,  estimate  of. '' 

Cheyenne  River  .\}i:ency,  estimate  of Ji 

Chiloceo  sehool, estimate  of *^ 

Colorado  River  Agency,  estimate  of *. 

Devil's  Luke  Agency,  estimate  of ? 

Fort  Helknap  Agency,  gtnxl *^ 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaiio,  estimate  of. ^ 

Fort  Peck  Agency  injured  by  gra.HshopiH*rs j^ 

Grande  Honde  .Vgcney,  Oregon,  prospect  of,  excellent '? 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  .Vgencymueh  injured  by  heavy  rains ^ 

I..eml)i  Agency,  I<hiho, estimate  of. 

Navajo  Agency  <iamage<l  by  grasshoppers 
Nez  Perec  Agency,  estimatt?  of. 
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Ouray  Ageney,  I'tah,  estimate  of '|1 

Quapaw  .\gen<!y  fair,  but  somewhat  atteetetl  by  heavy  rains  in  July ^j 

<|uinaielt  .Vgcney  poor;  land  worn  out ,j 


Round  Valley  .Vgcney.  estimate  of 

Sae  and  Fox  .\gency,  Iowa,  estimate  of 

Standing  Rock  Ageney,  estimate  of 


" 109 

;;;  jb 

Tulalip  Agency.  Washington  Territory,  estimate  of 1^ 

Tule  River  .Vgency,  estimate  of .J 

\Mntah  Valley  .Vgem-y,  estimate  of j-^ 

I'matilla  .Vgency,  Oregon,  very  large   and  line |,,j 

Western  Shoshone  .Vgency  greatly  injured  l)y  ground-s<iuirrels .y. 

Yakama  .Vgency,  Washington  Territory,  estimate  of « 

Yankton  Ageney,  Dakota,  estimate  of mq 

of  hay  of  .Shoshone  Indians,  Wyoming,  very  large  ^  ^ 

individual  Indians  of  Flathead  .Vgcney,  sehcdule  giving  estimate ^'^'  ^ 

Kaw  Indians  of  O.sage  .Vgcney  very  good ^ 

Pawnees  well  cultivated .« 

P«»n«'as  at  Santee  .Vgency,  estimate m 

in  Indian  T«Tritory,  estimate  of  corn  and  wheat  m 

Turtle  Mountain  ll«'>^erve,  Indian,  half-brecl,  and  .Vmerican,  estimate  of. «•  m^ 

raised  on  Indian  reservations,  tabic m 

surplus,  should  rtnd  market  at  Ro.sebud  .Vgem-y.  as  proviiled  by  treaty 

(iVec  Farming.) 
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Crow  Agency,  Montana,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Armstronsr ^ 119 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dakota,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Gasmann 19 

Indians  behave  admirably  under  strong  provocation  by  intruders 20 

Customs  and  superstitions  of  Mescalero,  Jicarilla,  and  Apache  Indians 151 

Cyclone  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 172 

D. 

Daooe,  religious,  of  Wisconsin  Pottawatomies  not  altogether  an  evil Ill 

"snake,*'  of  Moquis  Pueblos, description  of. 410 

'*8un,**  prevented  with  much  difficulty  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 44 

.   Dsnoes,  Indian,  generally  indulged  in  by  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico 157 

still  kept  up  among  the  *' heathen*'  party  of  Yankton  Ilidians 69 

Dancing  every  Saturday  night  by  Yankton  Indians  at  ** dance-house" 61 

Bancinte-teas,  have  not  Indiana  as  much  right  to  enjoy,  as  people  in  polite  society?^ 131 

Dam  at  Navajo  Agency  completed 155 

on  White  Earth  Reservation,  Miniiesota,  in  need  of  immediate  repair 116 

Dams  Ht  Winnebagoshish  and  Leech  I^kes,  Minnesota,  damage  done  by  overflow  of. 116 

Davi8,Eiisha  M.,  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of 180 

Death.    (Sc«  Mortality.) 

Death  of  old  chief  of  S'Klallams  of  Washington  Territory  a  serious  loss. 104 

*'  Young  Chief,"  one  of  the  principal  Cayuses  of  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon 170 

Deffenbaugh,  Rev.  G.  L.,  missionary  at  Nez  Perc<6  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of. 72 

Depredations  committed  by  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory.....75, 76, 77 

on  Indian  lands,  timber  and  other XXXII 

(See  Intruders  and  Tresspassers.) 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Cranisie 25 

Disease  among  Indians  at  Green  B»iy  Agency,  Wisconsin,  epidemic  of  measles 208 

s               among  school  children  at  Santee  Agency,  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  and  mumps 138 

epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Government  industrial  boarding  school,  Yankton  Agency..  58 

malignant  epuiemic  among  Kootenays  of  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 128 

Diseases  among  Indian  pupils  at  Haskell  Institute,  chiefly  pulmonary 290 

Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  principally 

syphilitic 76 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  chiefly  pulmonary  and  of  the  eyes^...,  18 

Colorado  River  Agency,  chiefly  venereal 2 

Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  chiefly  pulmonary  and 

scrofulou.s 185 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  chiefly  pulmonary 180 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  chiefly  venereal  and  pulmonary 65 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  epidemic  of  small-pox  and  measles  prevented  184 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  chiefly  jmlmonary 165 

Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  chiefly  scrofulous 152 

Nez  Perc6  Agency,  chiefly  scrofulous 70 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  scarlet  fever  and  malignant  croup....  43 

Sttc  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  chiefly  malarial 102 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  chiefly  scrofulous 109 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  chiefly  venereal 213 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  chiefly  consumption  and  scrofula 55 

Tule  River  Agency,  chiefly  venereal 13 

statistics  of 404 

Santees,  statement  of. 137 

(See  Health  and  Sanitary.) 

*'  Dog  soldiers"  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  demoralizing 79 

Drought  at  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  very  disastrous ;  affV'cts  lal>or  of  all  kinds 6 

Round  Valley  Agency  very  severe,  and  does  great  injury  to  crops 11 

in  April  and  May  atTcot  Indian  gardens  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho 70 

Dyer,  D.  B.,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of. 78 

K. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Carolina,  flrst  annual  report  of  .\gent  Holmes 166 

Eastern  Cherokecs,  of  North  Carolina LXIX 

Education  compulsory  among  Sitka  Indians 257 

marked  results  at  Osage  Agency  t>f. 90 

needed  at  Iloopa  Valley  Agency,  California 5 

recommended CXIII,  13,  IM).  121 ,  201 

Indian,  first  Congressional  appropriation  for LXXVIII 

Klamath  Indians  much  interested  in  and  all  anxious  to  receive 164 

of  Indians,  suggestions  relative  to XIII 

Education.     (See  Schools.! 

Educational  matters  at  (Jreen  Bay  Agency  receive  little  encouragement  from  Government.,  206 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita.  Agency,  status  of. 86 

Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  .status  of. 189 

provisions  of  treaties  .still  in  force I^XXX 

E<Iucational  work  among  Eastern  Cherokees,  status  of 161 

at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  ninnbv.»r  of  schools,  average  attendance,  &>.'...  17 

Chilocco  school  confined  to  primary  branches 222 

Crow  ('reek  Agency,  Dakota,  status  of;  suggestions, &c 21 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  statement  of 27 

Si.s.seton  Agency,  Dakota,  encouraging  results  of 48 

Pine  Hidge  Agency,  Dakota,  status  of 36 

Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  statement  of. 63 

E«ll8.  Edwin.  Nisquall y,  &c'..  Agency,  Washington  Terrritoy,  annual  report  of 192 

BUiott,  Franklin,  missionary  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  report  of. 102 
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Employ^,  but  one,  on  Lac  da  Flambeau  Reserve.  La  Pointe  Agency 90O 

Employ^  force  at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  very  inadequate IIS 

Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  very  efBcient 185 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  very  inadequate 119 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wi8<K>n8in,  entirely  inadequate  for  needs  of  the  service.  209 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  very  faithful,  but  too  small,  only  four  in  number 179 

Quinaielt  Agency,  efficient— three  changes  during  year 191 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  very  inadequate  for  needs  of  the  service...  173 

Employds,  additlona],  needed  at  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon / 162 

agency,  only  two  at  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada 141^ 

at  Indian  agencies  should  be  better  paid 211 

Mission  Agency,  faithful  and  experienced 10 

Navajo  Agency,  give  general  satisfaction 155 

Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  distribution  of. 143 

Quapaw  Agency,  with  one  exception,  very  efficient...! 98 

school,  names,  location, and  salaries  of. CXXX 

school,  how  appointed CXX 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  need  a  house  and  a  cook 213 

Sisscton  Agency,  deserve  honorable  mention 48 

number  at  Hac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  too  limited  for  efficient  service.  108 

of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency,  faithful  and  efficient 24 

only  five  allowed  at  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory 195 

three  discharged  at  Yankton  Agency 61 

Executive  order  of  November  26, 1884,  defining  boundaries  of  Northern  Cheyenne  Reserve, 

Montana 323 

February  9, 1885,  restoring  unallotted  lands  cf  Santee  Sioux  Indians  in 

Nebraska,  to  public  domain 323 

February  27, 1885,  restoring  parts  of  Crow  Creek  and  Old  Winnebago  Re- 
serve, Dakota,  to  public  domain 322 

March  8, 1885,  amending  Executive  order  of  May  1, 1883,  defining  bound- 
aries of  Zuni  Reserve,  New  Mexico , 323 

relating  to  Indian  reserves,  issued  since  October  3, 1884.... 322,323 

relative  to  Santee,  &e.,  Agency,  Nebraska .? 136 

F. 

Farm,  agency,  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  well  worked 21 

Hoopa  Valley,  only  moderately  successful,  much  aflfected  by  drought.. 6 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  a  disgrace  to  the  Government 172 

industrial  bdarding  school,  at  Yankton  Agency,  worked  by  boys 63 

machinery  purchased  by  individual  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  Agency 98 

for  their  own  use  by  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho 64 

Sisseton  Indians  well  supplied  with :..  47 

of  320  acres  l)elongingto  Geneva  Indian  industrial  school,  products,  &c,  of. 229 

school,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  worked  by  l)oys 224 

Ponca,  &c..  Agency  creditably  worked  by  little  Indian  boys 94 

Siletz  Agency  working  verv  successfully 167 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  cioing  well ;  excellent  crops,  &c 170 

Yakama  Agency  in  three  detached  parcels;  should  be  consolidated 199 

should  be  attached  to  every  school CVI 

Farms  and  homes  for  Indians Ill 

at  Pyramid  I^ke  and  Walker  River  Reserves 144 

Indians  on  DeviPs  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  total  amount  of  earnings  ftrom SS 

66  owned  and  cultivated  by  individual  Kickapoo  Indians  of  Kansas. Ill 

20  new,  taken  up  by  Nez  Perc6  Indians 70 

school,  products  of. CIII 

Farmer,  "  additional,"  considered  a  "  sinecure  *'  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Terrritory...  UB 

needed  to  instruct  Indians  of  Pyramid  lAke  and  Walker  River 144 

new  at  Chevenne  River  Agency  doing  excellent  service 17 

Mescalero  &c.  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  principal 149 

Farmers,  "additional," appropriation  for XXIV 

needed  during  working  se*ison  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota. 40 

two,  needed  at  Ouray  Agency,  Utah 178 

two,  sent  to  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  who  know  nothing  about 

farming 310 

very  much  needed  to  instruct  Crows  of  Montana 1X> 

sixth  Indian  district,  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  deser^'e  worthy  mention 17 

one  hundred  and  ten  of  Pruirie  Hand  of  Pottawatomies  are  individual 110 

in  a  small  way,  most  of  the  Indians  in  Michigan  are ~ 118 

Indian,  at  Ix'mhi  Agency,  Idaho;  statistics  of  farming  by  individual 67 

two  native  Indian,  liistruct  farming  operations,  &c.,  of  other  Indians  Bi  West  Shoa- 

hone  Agency 140 

Farming  among  the  Osages  principally  done  by  the  women 89 

and  lumbering  by  Stockbridge  Indians  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin 308 

and  stockraisiiig  by  Indians  of  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon 183 

lowas  of  Pottawatomie  Agency,  Kansas,  very  successful 113 

at  Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  land  not  adapted  to 187 

at  Tule  River  Agency,  unsatisfactory  for  want  of  irrigating  facilities 13 

by  Indians  and    employe's  at   Round  Valley    Agency,    California,   aflTected  by 

drought II 

of  Blackfeet  Ageficy,  Montana,  attempts  made  in 118 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  very  nuccessful 17 

Colorado  River  Agency,  results  of. 3 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  results  of. 133 

Crow  Cl-eek  Agency  persevered  in  despite  of   drought  and   white 

trespassers 38 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  great  improvement  in..... 181 
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ing  by  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  A^noy,  Idaho,  statement  showing  progress  over  last  year..  64 
Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  Agency,  assistance  from  Government 

needed 84 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  increased  interest  shown  in 67 

Lower  Brule  Agency,  not  successful;  land  very  poor 23 

Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  results  of. 150 

Pima  Agency;  still  very  primitive 3 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  increased  interest  in 85 

Rosebud  Agency,  IMkota,  successful  results  of •       39 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming  Territory,  much  interest  taken  in 210 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  quite  successiul 47 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  generally  engaged  in 52  ' 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  estimate  of  crops 169 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  results  of 148 

White  Earth  Agency,  results  of. 116 

Yankton  Agency,  commendable  zeal  shown  in 62 

by  Arapahoes  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  very  successful..  75, 77 

Cheyennes  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agencies,  encouraging  results  of 74 

Pah-Utes  of  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  progress  in 148 

Pawnees  of  Ponca,  &c.,  Agency,  results  of 94 

Pueblo  Indians,  difficulties  in  the  way  of 168 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa,  results  of 109 

Siletz  Indians,  Oregon,  estimate  of  crops,  &c  167 

Southern  Utes,  very  commendable  improvement  made  in 16 

aing  implements  and  machinery  purchaHed  by  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon....  163 

and  seeds  issued  to  Mission  Indians  with  good  effect 9 

needed  by  Indians  of  Pima  Agency,  Arizona 8 

should  be  issued  to  Lagunas,  of  Pueblo  Agency,  New  Mexico 157 

in  a  small  way  by  Menomonee  Indians,  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisisconsin 207 

freighting  and  other  labor  attempted  by  Cheyennesat  Pine  Ridge  Agency 83 

operations  at  Ouray  Agency,  Utah ;  results  of. 176 

by  Flandreaux 139 

by  Indians  of  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  improvement  in..  186 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 1.32 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  difficulties  experienced  in 163 

Tulalip  Agency,  encouraging  advance  in ,  196 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah 181 

of  Otoes  and  Missourios,  of  Ponca  Agency,  estimate  of. ,  96 

of  Poncas,  results  of. 93 

by  Santee  Indiana,  results  of 137 

-out  of  Carlisle  Indian  pupils,  a  very  successful  experiment 214,215 

purposes,  only  7  per  cent,  of  lands  uf  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Indian  Territory,  suitable  for..  101 

the  chief  occupation  of  Plast  Cherokees ItJO 

Tonkawas  anxious  to  learn  98 

Warm  Spring  Indians  of  Oregon  receive  no  encouragement  hi 172 

(See  Crops  and  Land.) 

le,  40  miles,  built  by  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory 77 

sing-wire  urgently  needed  at  Rosebud  Agency,  to  protect  crops 40 

•arms  should  not  be  allowed  to  Indians  of  Cheyenneand  Arapaho  Agency 75,77 

who  have  no  game 22 

selling  to  Indians  should  be  made  a  penal  offense XXVII,  153 

ermen  not  farmers,  Qiiinaielt  Indiansof  Washington  Territory  are 190 

ing  the  self-evident  means  of  support  of  Pacific  coast  Indians 188,190 

,  American,  very  much  desired  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming 211 

dreau  Indians,  of  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  general  status  of 139 

tieads  and  other  Indians  of  l''lalhead  Agency,  Montana,  status  of 126 

bead  Agency,  Montana,  with  annual  report  of  Agent  Ronan 126 

d  in  the  Rio  Grande  at  Santo  Domingo  docs  great  damage  to  Pueblo  Indians 157 

r,  100,CJ<)(>  pounds  neeiled  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  on  account  of  severe  drought    11 

3m.  P.  II.,  special  agent,  report  of,  on  Klamath  non-reservation  Indians  in  California 264 

St  Grove  Indian  Training  School,  Oregon,  first  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Coffin  .  222 

transfer  of  Sui>erintendcnt  Minthorn  to  Chi- 

locco  School,  Indian  Territory,  from 222 

29  tribes  of  different  territories  represented  at  225 
{S^e  Salem.) 

Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  sixth  annual  rei>ort  of  Agent  Lincoln 129 

Berthold  Agency.  Dakota,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Gifford 29 

Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  fourth  ainiual  report  of  Agent  Cook 63 

Peck  Agency,  Montaiui,  everything  "  coleur  du  rose  "  at 134 

first  annual  report  of  Agent  Parker 132 

ghting  and  other  labor  performed  by  Nez  Percos,  results  of 70 

by  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  results  of. 148 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  successful  results  of 35 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dakotii,  results  of 41 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  successful  experiment  in 212 

Kiowa,  Conianche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  inlcrrupted  by  floods 87 

Lemhi  .Vgeney,  interest  in,  results,  «kc 69 

tal>le  of  statisties  in  regard  to 356 

Klamath  Indians,  very  sueeesHful  pro<l nets  for  year. $18,200 165 

l^intah  Ageney  Indians,  very  successful,  products  over  $1,444.44 182 

it  trees  for  Neva<ia  A;^eney.  S>')'X)  authorized  to  l>e  expended  in  purchase  of. 145 

ds  needed  to  conjpleteVaiiiax  sihool  building.  Oregon 165 

of  New  York  Indians  largely  s<|uan(lered  in  useless  legislation 158 

of  Stockbridge  Indians  derived  from  sale  of  their  pine  lands,  invested  by  Government  205 

to  amount  of  5'>.0lH.72  eontrihuted  by  piihlie  to  C.trlislc  training  .school 220 

trust,  of  (Uiippewjus  and   .Mim<ees.  of  Kansas,  312. ■)<k).3»)  invested  for  them 118 

Kickapoos.  oi  Kansa-.,  <2-2,l'»-  ><7  irjve«ited  for  them  by  rnile<l  Siates 112 

Prairif  li  m«l  of  Pottawatonnes,  S  iio.ih  0  invested  for  them  by  United  States...  110 

transactions  in,  tables 286 
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Qamblingp  on  the  increase  at  Sac  and  Fox  a^ncy,  Indian  Territory ^ 100 

prevalent  among:  Indians  of  Colville  Ajrency,  Washington  Territory \M 

Qame  almost  extinct  on  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyoming^,  statistics  g^iven   ^.,  2IS 

disappearing  frem  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah IMI 

gone  lirom  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation,  Indian  Territory 75 

nearly  exterminated  on  Southern  Ute  Reserve,  Colorado 15 

very  scarce  on  Lemhi  Reserve,  Idaho ^ 68 

Gardens,  Indian,  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agrenoy,  much  iuiured  by  *^  web  worm  **  K4 

Sao  and  Fox  Agency,  seriously  damaged  by  "  web  worm  ** W 

Gardner,  J.  F.  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of. 17ft 

Gasmann,  John  G.,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agrency,  Dakota,  annual  report  oiL 19 

Genoa  Industrial  School,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  second  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Tappan S2J^ 

esUblishment  of 3^CI,CXVII1 

Gesner,  Alonzo,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of. 171 

Gibson,W.D.C.,  Nevada  Agency,  annual  report  of. ^^ 142 

GiflTord,  Abram  J.,  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of ^ 29 

Government  fails  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  Indians ITS' 

"  five  civilized  tribes^'  of  Union  Ag^ency,  have  a  regular  constitutional 108 

Sacs  and  Poxes  of  Indian  Territory,  waiting  for  authority  from  Department  to 

to  adopt  certain  form  of. 100 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  fourteenth  annual  report  of  AgrutSinnott > 101 

Grazing  landsof  Cheyennes  and  Arapahocs,  Indian  Territory,  leased  U*  cattlemen 75^ 

leases  by  Osag^es  to  cattlemen  a  very  great  source  of  revenue  to  them „  90 

made  to  United  States  citizens  by  Indians  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency 100 

on  Ouray  Reservation  insufflcient  for  amount  of  stock-cattle  owned 177 

Purposes,  reserve  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  principally  utilized  for 112 

„     , .    lenry  E.,  clerk  in  charge.  Lower  Brul6  Ag^ency,  annual  report  of. 24 

Greg^ory,  J.  T.,  La  Pointe  Ag^encv,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of. 209 

Green  Bay  Ag^ency,  Wisconsin,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Andrews ^ ». 205 

Guard-house  at  Rosebud  Agency  has  excellent  moral  effect 4$ 

built  at  Blaokfeet  Agency,  Montana lift 

H. 

Half-breeds,  Canadian,  400  living  on  Turtle  Mountain  Rescr\'e ^ 2ft 

Hall,  Rev.  C.  L.,  missionary  at  Port  Berthold  Agency,  report  of. w..  32 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  School,  annual  report  of  Siiperintendent  Armstrong. 

llrst  appropriation  for XC 

in  successful  operation CVII,CXV.CXVIII 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  first  annual  report  of  Suiierintendent  Marvin 2S 

history  of ..XCI 1, 228-290 

Haury,  S.  S.,  missionary,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  report  of 81 

Health  of  Indian  pupils  at  Carlisle  training  school,  detailed  Htatemcut 220 

Forest  Grove  school,  Oregon,  good 225 

Genoa  training  school,  Nebraska, good  with  exception  of  catar- 
rhal epidemic  in  the  winter 227 

Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  notgoo..d 230 

Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  poor;  deaths  exceed  births... 80 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  statistics  of 18 

Colorado  River  Agency,  generally  good „ 2 

Colville  Agency,  g^eneralTy  good 135 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  generally  grood 128 

Fort  Belknap  AgencT,  Montana,  tolerable 130 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  markfKl  improvement  in 06 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  threatened  by  happily  diverted  epidemic  of  smaJl- 

l>ox  and  measles. 134 

Grande  Itonde  Agency,  g^enerally  g^ood 1C2 

Klamath  Agency,  fair 166 

l/cmhi  Agrency,  I<laho,  fairly  good 68 

Miohigan  very  p(K>r  for  want  of  pro|>er  medical  attendance 114 

Nav^o  Agency,  New  Mexico,  generally  good 158 

Nez  Perc<*  AgtMicy,  Idaho,  generally  good 71 

NiMiually  Ag^cney.  fairly  good  during  summer 194 

Osage  Agency,  remarkably  gfood,  although  deaths  exceed  births 91 

Quinaielt  Agency,  not  good;  deaths  greatly  exceed  births I9D 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  improving 1(12 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  not  good 109 

Sh(»shone  Agency,  Wyoming,  generally  good «..  218 

Siletz  Ag^ency  better  than  formerly 168 

Standing  Uock  Agency  generally  good,  births  exceed  deaths 55 

Tule  River  Agency  not  as  goo<l  this  year  as  formerly 13 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  good „ 1K2 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  good 171 

Western  Sho.ihone  Agency  generally  good ;  births  and  deaths  equal...  148 

Mission  IndianH,  California,  generally  goo<l 9 

Pawnees  of  Ponca,  Ac,  Agency  not  good,  deaths  exceed  births 96 

Poncasgcnenilly  gixMl ;  birtlis  exceed  deaths 9A 

Herd  of  four  hundred  cattle  belonginj;  to  Chilocco  Indian  m'hool 222 

Herder,  chief,  appointment  of,  nt  all  agencies  recommended 121 

Herds,  Indian,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  thus  far  a  failure 80 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agrency,  history  of  "  rise  and  fall  **  of. 85 

Holmes,  J.  L.,  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Carolina,  annual  re|>ort  of. 100 

Homestead  settlement, 35  miles  Hoiitlieatt  of  Simcton  Agency,  history  of  '*  Brown  Earth  **...  80 

Homesteads,  Crows  of  Montana  very  willing  to  take 119 

several,  entere<l  f(>r  Indians  of  Colville  Agency  not  on  reservations. ^  181 

{See  Allotments  and  Patents.) 
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opa  VaUey  Aerency,  California,  third  annual  report  of  Ag^nt  Porter 4 

Indians,  character  and  status  of 4 

ne-thief,  Mexican,  shot  by  an  Indian  of  Ouray  Atrency,  considered  "justifiable  homicide*'..  179 

thieves,  Indian,  killed  in  self-defense  by  police  at  Fort  Hall  Asrency,  Idaho,  June  26th..  66 

thieves,  white  and  colored,  make  raids  upon  Sac  and  Pox  Reserve,  Indian  Territory..  100 

itealing  from  Omahas  by  the  Winneba^roes,  Government  urg^ed  to  take  definite  action..  135^ 

the  cause  of  much  trouble  at  Blackfeet  Agfency 118- 

and  mules  at  Sac  and  Fox  Ag^ency,  Indian  Territory,  unserviceable  (Vom  old  age 100 

spital  acoommodations  needed  at  Haskell  Institute 290' 

built  at  Osage  Agency  has  proved  a  great  benefit 91 

needed  at  Cceur  d'Al^ne,  Colville  Agency,  and  a  physician's  house IS^ 

Klamath  Agency  near  boarding  schools 165 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 43- 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming 213- 

Standing  Rock  Agency SS 

Santee  Agency ,.  •  140 

urgently  needed  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota IS' 

•use-building  and  other  improvements  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota— 729  log  houses  in  all..  41 

by  Indians  at  Pine  Ridge  Agencjr— 148  built  this  year 85^ 

loses,  adobe,  built  by  many  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 157 

built  by  Quillehute  Indians,  of  Neah  Bay,  of  lumber  manufactured  by  themselves...  189' 

Crows  of  Montana  need  instruction  in  building — material  all  ready 119 

11  new,  built  by  Nez  Percys,  of  Idaho 70 

for  Indians;  6  built  during  year  at  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon 17^ 

Pawnees,  assistance  needeti  in  building 95- 

themselves,  Indians  at  Si letz  Agency  building  comfortable 168 

log,  most  of  the  Indians  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency  have  comfortable 131 

3  new,  built  entirely  by  Indians  at  Western  Shoshone  Agency 14S 

20,  built  by  Lower  Brule  Indians  during  year ,...  24 

36,  built  for  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency 27 

270,  built  by  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency  during  year 52 

most  of  the  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency  live  in  comfortable 166 

number  of,  occupied  by  Indians,  «fec.,  table 336- 

furnished,  but  not  yet  provided,  for  Indians  of  Ouray  Agency,  Utah 178 

sawed-log,  built  by  Indians  of  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah 182 

20,  built  for  Poncas  at  Santee  Agency 139 

Mr,  William,  missionary  among  Sac  and  Fox  in  Indian  Territory 102 

I. 

>provement  in  material  wealthof  Indians  and  half-breeds  of  Union  Agency  very  great 107 

iprovements  and  repairs  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon ., 172" 

at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  amounts  expended  for 17 

by  Indians  of  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  estimate  of 148 

made,  and  others  sorely  needed,  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 175-6- 

at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  during  year 118 

Crow  Agency  during  year 12S 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 22 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 133 

Nevada  Agency,  Nevada 144 

Nisqually,  «Ste..  Agency,  Washington  Territory, during  year 194 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  during  year 178 

Tulalip  Agency  during  year 195 

Yakama  Agency,  Wasliington  Territory 197 

by  Pueblo  Indiatis  of  New  Mexico 157 

needed  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency 100 

dian  Affairs,  recommendations  as  to  the  clerical  force  of  Bureau  of XXXV 

school  superintendent,  annual  report  of,  with  educational  statistics LXXIII-CLVII 

Territory,  suggestions  relative  to XII,  LX 

jurisdiction  of  United  States  court  in 107 

settlements  in,  attempted LVIII 

dustries,  agricultural  ;ind  other,  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  results  of 26 

as  white  farmers.  New  York  Indians  successfully  pursuing  same 159 

household,  by  girls  of  Forest  Grove  school,  Oregon,  products  of 224 

of  various  kinds,  commendable  improvement  made  by  Tule  River  Indians  in....  13 

progress  made  by  Indians  of  Sac  and  Fox  ARcncy,  Indian  Territory,  in 99 

taught  at  Carlisle  training  school,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  results  of 215,216 

Genoa  training  school,  progress  of 226^ 

Sitka  Indian  school 260 

various,  taught  at  Hivskell  Institute,  Kansas 233 

temperance  among  Pottawatoniies  very  rare Ill 

not  a  single  case  among  Indians  on  Western  Shoshone  Reservation .*. 149 

very  little  among  Santees 137 

{Sec  Liquor.) 

toxicants  not  to  be  sold  to  Indians,  '*  hard  cider"  should  be  placed  on  list  of 159 

iruder,  white,  on  lands  of  Quillehutes.  of  Neah  Bay  Agency,  causes  gnreat  hardship 188 

^ders  and  disputed  citizenship  in  Indian  Territory LX 

on  Indian  reservations,  department  urged  to  take  action  in  regard  to...XXlX,  11,20,91, 107 

statistics  in  regard  to,  tabic «.,  SfSS- 

Cherokee  lands,  Indian  Territory,  plan  adopted  by  agent  relative  to 105 

Oklahoma  lands,  Indian  Territory,  proclimation  of  the  President  relative  to  ....  283 

Round  Valley  Reservation,  robbing  the  Indians  l)oth  of  lands  and  stock 11 

lands  of  Klamath  River  Indians  cause  much  trouble 7 

(See  Depredations  and  Trespa»<sers.) 

nra  and  Sac  and  P'ox  reservations  in  Kansas,  sale  of. LXIV 

gras  of  Pottawatomie,  «.V:e.,  Agency,  Kansas,  history  and  present  condition  of 112 

igating  ditch  built  at  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  at  cost  of  83,000,  a  great  success 182 

greatly  needed  at  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 164 

over  5* miles  long  built  by  Indians  of  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 129 
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Irrigatingp  ditches  and  dams  at  Fort  Peck  Afsency^  Montana,  srreatly  in  need  of  repair ^.^  US 

built  by  Indians  at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho 47 

on  Crow  Reserve,  Montana,  8  miles  built,  and  many  more  needed  ^ „,  12S 

pumps,  several  needed  on  Ck>lorado  River  Reservation 1 

Irrigation,  proper,  e^reatly  needed  at  Pima  Agency 8 

J. 

Jackson,  Sheldon,  superintendept  Sitka  Indian  training^  school,  Alaska,  annual  report  of....  S56 

Jail  needed  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  for  horse  thieves.^ 211 

Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Pero&  arrive  at  Ck>lvrile  Agency  in  June  in  destitute  condition 186 

return  to  agency  after  eight  years*  absence,  118  of. 71 

Judiciary,  Indians  at  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  system  of 9M 


Kickapoo  allottees  under  treaty  of  1862,  attention  of  Congress  called  to LVIII 

Kickapoos  of  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  history  and  present  condition Ill 

Kiowa,  Ck>manche,  and  Wichita  Ag^ency,  eighth  annual  report  of  Agent  Hunt 83 

Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas,  history  of,  for  last  seven  years ^ 87 

Kinney,  J.  F.,  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of. 96 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  seventh  annual  report  of  Agent  Nickerson 163 

Klamath  Indians  included  in  Hoopa  Valley  Agency 4 

of  Oregon,  brief  history  of  progress  of. 160 

(non-reservation)  in  California,  report  of  Special  Agent  Folsom  on  condition 

and  needs  of. 2(4 

Klamath  River  (non-reservation)  Indians  in  California XLIX 

(reservation)  Indians  in  California XLVllI 

L. 

Labor  of  Indians  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  results  of. 18 

Colorado  River  Agency,  results  of 2 

Nez  Pero6  Agency,  Idaho,  results  of  various  kinds  of 70 

general  statistics  in  regard  to,  tables 856,870,382 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  results  of SO 

Mission  Indians  in  good  demand  among  whiles 10 

various  kinds  performed  by  Indians  of  I^emhi  Agency,  Idaho,  for  citizens  of  towns...  68 

well  performed  by  Western  Shoshones 148 

Hoopa  Valley  Indians  think  they  should  be  paid  at  prevailing  rate  for  their 4 

Land,  nuuil>er  of  acres  under  cultivation  at  Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico 130 

100  acres  under  cultivation  by  Shoshone  Indians,  Wyoming 210 

171  acres  donated  for  use  of  Forest  Grove  school,  Oregon 2A 

900  acres  broken  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency  this  year ISl 

350  acres  fenced  by  Shoshonesof  Wyoming  Territory 210 

450  acres  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  Indian  labor  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency 132 

450  acres  fenced  by  Arapahoes  of  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  for  hay  lands. 210 

450  acres  under  cultivation  at  Chilocco  school,  Indian  Territory US 

934  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  and  half-breeds,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency....  76 

749  acres  broken  at  White  Earth  Agency  during  year „  116 

80O  acres  fenced  and  cultivated  at  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada 148 

1,(KX)  acres  under  cultivation  at  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory IS* 

l,C»90  acres  under  cultivation  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 1.12 

1,340  acres  in  compact  form  bought  and  owned  by  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa 108 

1,621  acres  cultivated  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  this  year,  GOO  acres  broken 17 

1,799  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  at  Yankton  Agency,  182  acres  broken 62 

2,750  acres  under  cultivation  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  750acres  new  broken  52 

3,500  acres  under  cultivation  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency H4 

3,527  acres  under  cultivation  by  Santee  Indians 137 

S.IHJO  acres  set  apart  by  Executive  order  for  use  of  Chilocco  school ~ 223 

1."»,0<X)  acres  new  cultivated  by  Umatilla  Indians,  of  Oregon 170 

iViMDO  acres  owned  by  Eastern  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina 160 

LaiidH  held  in  common  by  Kickapoos  of  Pottawatomie,  &c.,  Agency,  Kansas 112 

liuiians  of  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  anxious  as  to  tenure; of  their IS3 

of  ICa-Mtcrn  Cherokees  should  be  sold,  and  money  invested  for  their  benefit 160 

ruel>lo  Indians  not  adapted  to  farming  punxMes IHH 

Uound  Valley  Indians  chiefly  occupied  by  trespassers II 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Indian  Territory,  93  per  cent,  suitable  for  grazing  purposes  only ...  101 

Zun^lndians,  New  Mexico,  attempted  appn>priation  by  white  settlers  of LXVfl 

oil  Indian  reservations  cultivated  by  Government  and  Indians,  table .tTO 

should  l>e  lioniesleaded  to  Indians  of  Hoopa  Valley  Agency G.  7 

I. St.  t'rops  and  Farming.) 

I^i'Pointf  Agency,  Wi.nconsin,  first  annual  report  of  Agent  Gregory 200 

Jaxw  for  winoval  of  treMpa.ssers  a  farce ^..  7 

for  protection  of  |>crHons  and  property  of  Indians  passed  March  3,  I8i)5 43 

to  piuiiHli  erimt's  againHt  IndianH  urgently  needed 108,  25,  23,  213 

United  Stater*,  should  apply  to  Indians  and  whites  alike 82. 108,193,213 

htrift  rnfon-ement  of,  nee<hMl  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 75,  76,  77,  79 

Iaws  for  Muppres<4ing  li<|uor  trafllc  on  Indian  reservations  should  be  strictly  enforced 5 

Lease.     (.**«■<•  (imzing.) 

Leases  of  Indian  lands  for  grazing XVI 

I..egislalion,  amending  act  of  February   19. 1875,  relative  to  moneys  of  New  York  Seneoas 

urged „  160 

by  United  .States  courts  in  Alaska  in  regard  to  Indian  pupils,  a  disgrace  tooirlli- 

zation 

for  "good  of  Indian  servit'e"  suggested  by  outgoing  agent « 
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Vev^latlon  needed  to  complete  allotments  to  Santees  under  act  March  3, 1863 136 

on  Indian  affair;*  durinj;  second  He^i-nicm  of  Forty  eivrhtU  Coii}(ress 260-284 

relative  to  avrreement  between  United  States  and  Mexico,  October  31, 1884 282 

allotmentii  of  lands  to  certain  Indians 26t^ 

claims  of  Indian  traders 272 

sale  of  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Iowa  Indian  Reservations  in  Nebraska 

and  Kansas 273 

settlement  of  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Indian  Territory 269 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Ajfent  Woodl>ridjfe 66 

L4|Chtner,  Isaiah,  Santee,  &c.,  Asrcncy,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of....' 136 

Lincoln,  W.  L.,  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 129' 

Lincoln  Institution,  progrcHS  of  pupils  in CVII.CXVI 

Liquor.    (JSee  Intemperance.) 

Liquor  d«ders  amoni^  New  York  Indians  prosecuted  in  United  States  court  in  Buffalo 159 

Shoshones  of  Wyoming,  no  way  of  seourinjf  punishment  of. ^13 

traffic  among:  Ka.<)tern  Cherokees,  eufurcemcnt  of  law  i^   section  2139  United  States 

Revised  Statutes,  sfreatly  modifying 160 

Indians  of  Michigsn,  n«>  protection  against 114 

Indian  of  Ouray  Ajjfency  tairried  on  by  Mormons 179- 

Mission  Indians  still  carried  on 10 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  agent  making  effort  to  check., 112 

at  Pueblo  Agency,  difficult  to  check 159 

at  Uintah  Valley  Agency  the  cause  of  much  trouble 182 

on  Iloopa  Valley  Reservation  still  continues 5 

Indiati  reservations,  policy  suggested  in  regard  to 213 

Pottiiwatonii*^  Reserve.  IndiauTerritory 100 

on  the  wane  at  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon 170 

the  cause  of  crime  among  Colville  .Kgency  Indians  1H4 

the  chicfobstacleU)  civilization  of  Indians 14,23,25,68,171>.  184 

Llewellyn,  W.  H.  H.,  Mcfcalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 149 

Logsringby  Indians  ofTulalip  Agency,  W»isliington  Territory,  <|uite  remunerative 195 

White  Karth  Agency.  Minnesota,  results  of 116 

operations  by  Indians XX fX 

of  Grande  Ronde  Agency.  Oregon,  products  of. 161 

of  I^  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin 208.209 

of  Menomoneesof  Green  Hay  Agency, Wisconsin  XXIX,  207 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  annual  report  of  H.E.Gregory,  clerk  in  charge 24 

Lower  Brulcs  behave  very  well  under  strong  provocation  by  bad  whites 23 

Lower  Otoes  still  refuse  to  return  to  their  reservation 96 

M. 

Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Allen 113 

Makah  Indians  of  Washington  Territory  live  like  ordinary  white  communities 188 

Map  of  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve  drawn  by  two  Indians  and  sent  to  Department 147 

Marriages  antong  Devil's  I>ake  Indians  during  latt  three  years,  83  Christian 28 

Martin,  S.  R.,  Shoshone  Agency.  Wy<miing  Territory,  annual  report  of 209 

Marvin  James,  superintendent  Haskell  Institute.  Lawrence,  Kan «.,  annual  report  of. 228 

Mayhugh,  John  S.,  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 148 

McOallum.  J.  (»..  Mission  -Agency,  California,  annual  report  of 8 

McLaughlin,  James,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  annual  report  of 51 

McGillycuddy,  V.  T.,  Pine  Ridge  .\gency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 33 

Medical  statistics  of  Indian  service,  tables  of 356,3tK>-405 

supplies  for  agencies,  alcohol  should  be  included  in 55 

Medicine-making  and  dances  of  Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory  79 

men,  none  now  at  Sis.set<m  Agency,  DakoUi 49 

still  hold  sway  over  Osages 91 

*                     still  powerful  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 174 

their  influence  waning  at  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah 182 

white  man's  practice  used  exclusively  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota 49 

rapidly  gaining  in  favor  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota „ 35 

steadily  gaining  favor  among  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota....  43 

Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Agency,  flflh  annual  report  of  Agent  Llewellyn 149 

Miles,  1j.  J.,  Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of. 89 

Military  and  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  pleasant  relations  l>etween 186 

and  Mescalero  Agency,  very  pleasant  relations  between 152 

part  of  Devil's  I^ke  Reserve  setapart  for  use  of 26 

presence  of,  arrests  threatened  trouble  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 74.75,81 

two  companies  stationed  at  Fort  Peck,  Montana 134 

Mill,  grist,  and  saw,  for  Shoshones  of  Wyoming,  a  treaty  obligation,  not  yet  provided 212 

asked  for  by  Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho 67 

at  Devil's  I.Ake  Agency,  Dakota,  products  of. 26 

at  Umatilla  Agency,  $300  more  needed  to  put  it  in  thorough  repair 170 

needed  at  Pyramid  I^ke.  Nevada 145 

•                                          Crow  Agency,  Montana 122 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Montana 131 

machinery  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  but  no  mill  to  put  it  in 212 

saw,  at  Nevada  Agency,  thoroughly  repaired 145 

at  Pyramid  i/ake,  has  not  been  in  operation  for  Ave  years 145 

at  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  burned  in  April  last ^.  198 

nearly  385, 000  feet  logs  delivered  by  Nez  Percys  at 70 

new  one  much  needed  on  Red  I^ke  Reserve,  Minnesota 116 

wind,  much  needed  at  Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory 188 

Mills,  grist  and  saw,  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  California,  products  of. 12 

new  very  much  needed  at  Yakama  Agency,  Washingfton  Territory 198 

on  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  Reserves  urgently  in  need  of  repair 116 

saw,  at  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  thoroughly  repaired 161 

Mills,  O.  H.,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of. 106 

6067  IND 42 
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MUroy.R.  IT.,Yakama  AKtMifv.  WnHhiriKton  Territory,  annual  report  of ~ ISI 

Miuthorn,  II.  J.,  MuperinUtndent  of  (Miilocco  hcIiouI,  Indian  Territory,  annual  reinirt  of. 29  J 

'**MisoellancouH  roooiptif,"  Indian,  how  dcriveil  and  expended XXIFJ  / 

MijiHion  Afroncy,  Calirornia,  second  annual  report  of  .\!j;ent  McCallum I  ' 

buildinp:s  at  RoHcbud  Ai^ency,  Dakota,  Hchools,  chapels,  ice 42,41  ! 

IndianH  willingly  assist  in  working  on  withomt  pay..        4S  ' 

Mission  Indians,  (California,  status  of. XLTIU 


i 


Missionaries.    (See  Ueli^ious.) 

Missionaries  at  Rosebud  Aproney,  Dakota,  doing  most  excellent  service 414t      ^ 

two  (Mcnnonite)  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory^ fl       ^ 

two  (Episcopal) at  work  at  Shoshone  Agency.  Wyoming ^ 8>       ^ 

Missionary  at  (.Mu-:ycntic  and  Ampaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of.....„.... fl       i 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  iMkota,  report  of. -.„ -        If       \ 

Devil's  Intake  Agency,  working  wonderful  change  for  the  better  among  In- 
dians (Roman  Catholic) ^ S       < 

Fort  Herthold  Agt^icy,  Dakota,  annual  report  of. J! 

Nez  IV.n*^  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of. 7! 

Rosebud  Agency.  Dakota,  annual  report  of. ^ 41 

Santec  Agency,  Nebraska,  reports  or. ; 146,1*1 

(Ra]^>tiMt)  at  Sac  nnd  Fox  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of MB       '■ 

(Episcopal)  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  resigns  on  aooount  of  j 

faiHng  health ., K 

for  Poncas,  of  Dakota  (Santee  Agency),  reptort  of. ., 141        ' 

(Methodist)  ut  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  report  of. 1*4 

sent  to  Ponca,  &c..  Agency * 

(native)  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of. Hfi 

none  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  California 12 

one  (Roman  ('atho1i<>)  at  work  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming !13 

one  (United  Prc>*byterian)  ut  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon \7t 

work  among  (Mii]>i)cwnH  an<l  IVIunsees,  of  Kansas,  in  charge  of  Moravians H^ 

Eastern  Cherokees IW 

K  Inmath  Indians,  Oregon,  very  successful,  in  charge  of  Methodists      IM 
^lission  Indians,  done  by  school  teadiers,  with  occosio&al Roman 

Catholic  services »♦ 

New  York  Indians IW 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Iowa,  in  charge  of  Presbyterian  Women*8  BMrd 

of  Foreign  Missions IW 

at  ( 'heyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  faithfully  done  by  Mennonites. ^^ 

(.'olville  Agency,  faithfully  done  by  Roman  CMtholics I'* 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Ciiurch,  excellent  results..  — 
Devil's  I^ko  Agency,  done  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians.....  2* 
Foi-t  B<'rthold  Agency,  faithfully  done  by  American  Misaionary  ^Vsso- 

ciation 51 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  in  charge  of  Methodists. 1** 

Grande  Itondc  Agency,  Oregon,  in  charge  of  Roman  Catholics, ^^ 

Kiowa.  ('ou)anche,«S:c., by  Episcopalians  and  Methodists,. ^ 

.  I^fOwcr  Hnile  Agency,  in  charge  of  Flpiscopal  Church '^ 

Mcscalcro  Agency,  occasional  visit  oi  Roman  Catholic  priest l-'^i 

Neah  Huy  Agency,  in  chargeof  Flpiscopal  Church ^^ 

Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  in  charge  of  Presbyterians -         ^ 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Cnurch ~         ^ 

Qnapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  faithfully  performed -J 

Rosebud  Agt>ncy,  by  Episcoimlians  and  Roman  Catholics,  results.. ^ 

Santee  -\gency,  Nebraska,  inuier  Episeoiial  Church  and  American  Mis-         ^ 

sionary  Association,  results  of ......J *? 

Sisseton  .Agency,  Dakota,  results  of •* 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakotii,  by  Roman  Catholics,  Congregational-         ^ 

ists,  and  the  Episcopal  (Jhurch « " "7; 

Tule  River  Agency,  none,  cxct»pt  <K'ca8ional  visit  of  urie»t 1 

Yankton  .-\gency.  by  Presbyterians  and  the  Euisoopal  Church.'. .il 

none  at  Fort  Hclknap  Agency,  except  two  or  tiirec  visits  of  a  priest It, 

i^iiinaiclt  Agency,  Wa<»hinirt«m  Territory Vl»| 

attempted  at  Crow  .Vgcuey,  Montana,  suggostionM  of  agent .^ 

(Hiruy  Agency,  Utah -«rVU 

Moneys,  Indian,  <lcrive«i  froin  sale  of  right  of  way  through  reservations, &c XX.^*.^ 

Montcith.  (-hiirlcs  K  ,  Ncz  Wwcv  Agency.  I'lalM>,  annual  report  of Aj 

Mo*|uis  Pueblos.  statuH.  <'liiiracter,  industries  of,  &c .^j 

Morality  among  ICastcrn  ('h«T«»kees.  high  standard  of. \jg 

among  Indians  of  Pom-a.  Pawnee,  :ind  Otoe  Agency,  very  low  standard  of. \ 

of  Indian.M  ;it  <  "olonulo  Ili\cr  .\gcney.  A ri/.ima,  marked  improvement  in «.  ^ 

Crow  Creek  Agt'ucy.  Dakota,  excellent *; 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  higher  than  that  of  nicv«t  white  c<immunitie8..  y^ 

Fort  Hclknap  Agency, g<H>d  until  corrupted  by  s«iIdierM  and  othera..  •) 

lM)rt  lici-thold  Agency,  Dakota,  of  very  high  order 'ij 

Tule  River  \gcncy,  not  of  high  onler ^ 

Mortality  among  Pawn<^es  of  Ponca.  A:c..  Agency.  v«*ry  great i^ 

Indians,  general. ^itatistit-s \^ 

Puyallup  Indians  of  Nis<iually,  Ace,  Agency,  great  during  year 

(.<?<■#!  Death. ^  j^ 

*'  Moses's  agreement "  with  (lovernment,  blunder  in  cjirrying  out, discourafces  Indian! ^ 

Murder  of  a  Brnlc  Indian  by  two  white  men,  who  go  unpunished .*. j-^j 

white  man  near  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  in  Juno  last ^ 

Indian  policeman  by  Indian  horsi^-thioves  at  Fort  Hall  Agency.  Idaho,  June  2(L....»  j-9 

"medicine  man."  by  Ouray  Agency  Indians,  considered  justifiable  homicide ~  lu 

one  "Zuni"  and  one  "San  Felipe"  Pueblo  Indian 'j7 

industrious  Indian  at  Tule  River  Agency,  by  a  drunken  Indian  In  September..- 

one  Indian  by  another  on  Klamath  Reservation,  California .J 

.saloon-keeper  by  Colvillc  Indian,  in  Washington  Territory ...» m.. 
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r  of  son  of  head  chief  of  Shoshones  of  Wyoming,  by  a  liquor  seller 213 

Southern  Ute  family  by  white scoundrelH 15- 

Zuni  Indian  by  a  Navtyo,  the  only  felony  during  year 154 

{See  Crime.) 

X. 

»  Agency,  New  Mexico,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Bowman 15i 

report  of  Agent  Bowman  relative  to  Mo<iuls  Puebloes 410 

IS,  nomadic  habits  of 15!^ 

peaceable  and  well-behaved  during  past  year 153 

3fty  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Wood 187 

a  Agency,  Nevada,  first  Hnnunl  report  of  Agent  Gibson 142 

'ork  Agency.  N.  Y.,  second  atuiuul  report  of  Agent  Peacock 15ft 

State,  Indian  schools  supported  by CII 

jfcs^  Agency,  Idaho,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Monteith 70 

:ro68,  *'  Joseph's  band,*'  leave  Ponca  Agency  in  May  to  return  to  Idaho^ 9ft 

fifteen  of  White  Bird's  band  return  to  agency 72 

w)n,  Linus  M.,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon, annual  report  of. 163 

lUyand  S'Kokoniish  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  fifteenth  annual  report  of  Agent 

1 192 

;rn  Cheyennes  in  Montana LXI 

of  Pine  Ridge  Agency 84 

O. 

>ma  lands,  Indian  Territory,  proclamation  of  the  President  in  regard  to  settlement  of .  283 

colonists,  attempted  settlements  bj' LVIII 

land  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Wilkinson 135 

i  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  history  of LXIII 

isof  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconnin,  status  of 2o6 

"da planted'at  various  points  at  Nis^iually  and  S'kokomish  Agency,  Wash 194 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 172 

Agency,  Indian  Territory,  seventh  annual  report  of  Agent  Miles 89 

ind  Missourias  of  Ponca,  iS:c.,  Agency,  discouraging  status  of. 95 

Agency,  Utah,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Gardner ^  176 

Robert  L.,  Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 103 

P. 

Mdriven  from  their  lands  by  intruders , 4 

sand  homesteads.     {See  AUotnientH.) 

for  their  la;ids,  failure  of  the  Government  to  grant  the  Crows  of  Montana 120 

to  all  Indians  living  on  Nisqually  andSquakson  Reservations,  Wash- 
ington Territory 192 

issued  Indians  of  Tulalip,  Swinomish,  and  Lummi  Reserves,  Wash- 
ington Territory 192 

much  neetletl  by  Pueblo  Indians,  esjiecially  the  Zunis 159 

should  be  given  toGrande  Ronde  Indians 162 

c,  J.  W.,  Pottawatomie  an<l  (ireat  Nenmha  Agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of 110 

k,  W.,  New  York  Agency,  New  York,  annual  report  of. 159 

lolony  for  troublesome  Indians  removed  from  reservations,  recommended XLVI,3r 

ian,  agency,  very  suoees.Mfnl  in  gjiining  confidence  of  Indians  at  Grande  Ronde 162 

appointment  of.  at  Lemhi  Agency  much  appreciated  by  the  Indians 69» 

at  Hampton  training  school.  Virginia,  report  of 249 

atMescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  report  of 152 

atSisseton  Agency, asks  to  be  allowed  an  Indian  assistant 49 

coinpetent,  very  nuuh  needed  at  Warm  Springs  AgencytOregon 174 

more  than  <»ne  neciled  at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 128 

needed  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  for  Absentee  Shawnecs and  Kickapoos„ -102 

at  Sac  and  Fox  Ageni  y,  Iowa 109 

for  Kastcrn  (.'herokees...  160 

only  one  employed  by  (iovernment  for  Indians  scattered  overstate  of  Michi- 
gan  , 114 

resident,  much  needed  at  Siletz  Agency 168 

ians,  two  luxsi.stant,  needed  at  Pine  Hidge  Agency,  Dakota 36- 

gency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Agent  Wheeler 2 

idge  Agency,  Dakota,  seventh  annual  reiM)rt  of  Agent  McCiillycuddy 33 

non-reservation )  in  Nevada  and  Oregon LXV 

>f  Nevada  Agency,  history  of 143 

ind  court  of  Indian  oflcnses  at  .Slu)«hone  Agency;  occupation  gone 149 

ndian,  importances  of XXIIl 

and  court  of  Indian  otVenses  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  doing  good  service..  171^ 

appropriation  for,  insulVicient XI> 

at  liljickfcet,  Montana,  more  ellicient  than  formerly 113 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  have  no  infiuenco  with  Indians 73 

Cheyenne  Kiver  Agj-ncy.  very  «'nieient,  hut  inadeciuate  in  number 16 

Colora<lo  River  Agency,  ])roinpt  and  etHcient ;   1  captain  and  5  privates  ....  2 

Crow  Creek  .Agency,  very  good,  but'inadecpmte  in  number 22 

Devil's  Lake  .\gcncy.  faithful  and  etiicient 27 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  prompt  an<l  etficient 130 

Fort  Herthohl  .\gcncy.  only  Tin  number,  but  very  faithful.  31 

Fort  Hall  AgeM<y.  Maho.  faithful  aud  eflicient;  8  in  number 65 

Indian,  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  very  cHieient;  22  in  number 134 

Gran«le  Uon<le  .Vgeiicv.  Oregon,  in  good  working  order;  5  in  number 162 

Klannith  .\gency,  Oregon,  faithfnl,  but  very  inadequately  p  ii<l  16& 
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Police,  Tndian  at  Lower  Brule  Afpency  should  be  increased  in  number  and  propeij^ly  anned.»  S 

Meflcalero  \Kency.  very  efficient  and  reliable,  83  in  nunifa«r Ifl 

Navajo  Agency, quite  efficient ^ » 11 

Neali  Bay  Agency,  WaHhiuffton  Territory,  doing:  good  aervicie ^ ^  IS 

Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  10  in  number IC 

Nez  Perec  Agency  doinfi^  good  service,  thouipli  very  inadequately  paid 71 

Pima  Agency,  difficulty  in  the  way  of  orij^nisingp I 

Pine  UidKe  invalual>le  in  assistinftr  affent ;  number  should  be  increased B 

Poncu,  &c..  Agency,  faithful  and  efficient ^^ N 

Quinnielt  Af^'nc>',  Washington  Territory, very  good;  6 in  number. Ut 

Rosebud  Agency  reduced  to  38 ;  increase  of,  urged fl 

Shofthone  Agency,  Wyoming,  very  useful ;  should  be  uniformed 211 

Silctz  Agency,  Oregon,  doing  better  on  better  pay VB 

Southern  Tte  Agency  gradually  improving ^ ^^ U 

Htunding  I<«>ck,do  excellent  service;  27  in  number Si 

Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  11  in  number,  for  5  reservatious ; 

doing  lis  well  as  could  l)e  expected IK 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  zealous  and  efficient.. ^ 1<9 

I'nion  Agency, 43  in  number ;  each  has  a  "  beat"  of  712  square  miles.. U7 

White  Karth  Agency,  doing  efficient  service 117 

YukHnia  Agency,  reliable  and  trustworthy 9i 

Yankton  Agency,  efficient  but  inadequate  in  number t* 

do  good  Rcrvice  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency ff 

none  at  Ouray  Agency,  Utah 13 

organized  at  Platliead  Agency,  Montana .*. IS 

organized  at  I^nihi  Agency,and  doing  good  service M 

should  be  letter  paid .71,107,128,152,11} 

should  not  act  an  Judgt>8  in  courts  of  Indian  ofTenses 31 

volunteer  force  has  been  in  operation'among  Indians  of  Flathead  Agency 

for  a  nunilK*r  of  years 19 

Policy,  conii)elling  Indians  who  are  skillful  fisherman  to  become  poor  fanners,  mistaken...  188,M 

Indian,  sharply  criticised  and  radical  changes  earnestly  urged SI 

Huggentcd  by  Agent  Armstrong,  as  result  of  his  experienoe ISt 

suggested  by  Agent  I^wellyn,  of  Mescalero  Agency,  practical ,1S 

of  concentration  of  Indians VIH 

present,  towards  Sioux  Indians  pauperizing  in  its  tendency V 

Polygamy  and  gaml>ling  prevalent  vices  among  Warm  Springs  Indiana 1'^ 

and  inocHt  prevalent  among  Mescaleros  of  New  Mexico « 1^ 

gradually  uisap}>e4inng  among  Fort  Itcrthold  Indians 31 

prevalence  of,  among  the  Xaviyos  of  New  Mexico 1** 

still  generally  pnu;tice<l  among  Indians  of  Ponca,  Pawnee,  &o..  Agencies ^ 

still  prat'tioed  among  Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho A 

still  practiced  l)y  "heathen''  party  among  Yankton  Indians ^ 

still  prat'tiee*!  by  old  chief  of  the  Sissetons • 

Pon('4i,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  sc^cond  annual  report  of  Agent  8oott...  » 

Poncas  of  Dakota,  ut  Santre  Agency,  Nebraska,  general  status  of. ^ 

Htatintics  of  present  condition  of Stw 

Ponies  owned  in  large  numbers  by  Indians  of  Osage  Agency * 

Population  of  Indian  Iriln's.  table  showing ** 

Porter,  ('harles,  captain  T'nited  States  Army,  II(k>imi  Valley  .\geney,  annual  report  of H 

PottawHtonii(>  and  (ireat  Nemaha  At;eney.  Kansas,  annual  reportof  Agent  Patrick }|y 

Pottawatomies.  25«i  n<»w  living  in  Wisconsin,  status  of,  &e JU 

Prairie  Imnd  <)f  I*otta\vat*)mies.  status.  ]ii>t<>ry,  &c **'' 

I*ratt,  i:.  II..  captain  T»'nth  Cavalry.  I'nited  States  Army.  su|Hrrintenflent  of  Carlisle  Indian 

industrial  seliool.  Carlisle,  l*a.,  annual  n'port  of. 2? 

l*r(»ehiiiiation  of  l^roident  relative  to  ( Yow  Creek  an<l  Old  Wiiuicliago  Reserve,  Dakota^ '''<^S 

settlement  of  Oklahoma  fandn, Indian  Territory.. ^ 

l*rop«M-ty  at  Ibiskell  Institute,  llrst  e<»st  of -  '* 

Kound  Valley  Ageiu'y,  California,  in  very  <lilapidat(>d  C4>ndition i«lim 

Pri>iM»s:ils  reiviveil  and  eontraefs  awanled  fi»r  supplies  for  Indian  service iS 

Pueblo  Indian  Ageney.  New  Mexieo.  first  annual  report  of  Agent  Romero ^ 

Indians  ot  Ni  w  Mexieo, anomalous eondititm  of. *^2. 

Pueblos,  general  statu^and  pres(>i)t  condition  of j^ 

l^ipils  at  Carl  sle.  Haskell  Institute. and  other  sehoo'.s  fn>m  Pottawatomie.  &e.,  Ageney ^jf 

large  number  S4*nt  by  Pa\\nees.  of  Ponea  Agency  to  diflereiit  training  aenools ? 

sent  to  Chiloe<'oand  Lawrence  from  Iv<owa,(\)nninche,  and  Wichita  Agency ? 

MMit  to  llamptiin  an<l  other  training 'H'lKMtls.  from  Standing  Hock,  Dakota i| 

AOsiMit  frtini  Ponea'4  tt>  Cliil(<ce«>  and  LawrtMiei- tniining  schtioN ^ 

\VS  stMit  to  Carlisle.  <  Kage  Mis.sion.  and  Haskell  Institute  fVom  Ossge  Agency —  S 

70  s«Mit  from  Sae  and  Fi>x  .Xu^eney  to  Cliiio  eo  antl  other  training  Schools zL 

lirv  sent  ti>  LawnMnv  and  Chilo  •tH>fn»»n  Cheyenne  an<l  .\iti|>aiio  Agency.. ~ 1^ 

.'>senl  from  Siletz  .\seney.<)reK«»i»,  tti  Forext  CtrovetniiuingM>hool « JJl 

19siMit  (roni  Klamath  Aueney.  Oregtui.to  Yainaxand  Forest (i rove  training schoola.  |? 

OOsent  from  Ivistern  Cherok»'esto  various  tiaininic  A'*bools -  jSt 

lUOstMit  to  various  hulian  tr.unnig  sehoi.ls  f.oni  Om  ida  Reserve,  iiieen  Hay  Agency  -* 


<i. 


r 


Quftpaw  .\Keney.  Indi-ui  V  rritory.  annua''  report  «»f  Age-d  Rid|>ath .^ 

Quillehiitc*.  i»f  Ne.ih  \\\y   \.ienrv.  not  ••o  f.ir  a  Ivjineed  a-«  M.ikalis:  generi<  statu*.  &C "^ 

Quin.iielt  .\';;i'niy.  \Va>.b  n..;ii»n  Torril  >ry,  -ie  \m  1  annii;i!  r*»p  u't  t»f  .Vgent  Willoughby *^* 

K. 

Railnnul.  Ni^rtlnTa  Paeitl*-.  tele.;rap'i  eon-itrueliHl  tlir.>U4h  Vakauia  Reserve vYTlII 

oiHTaliinfiin  e«»:ini'vtun»  wiiu  In  Ian  rexervalions  lii 

ri^ht  i»l  w.iy  an, I  tin»lu»r  eit :  p-.\ym  Mit  to  Flallieads  for.  t«Hli»fai*torily  made. ** 

Hdtion  «lay  at  Clieyerine  and   Vmniln*  Ai-tvuy.  Indian  Torrilory.  a  xavnge  butchery ij 

estal*li»hed,  full  amount  sh.iuld  Ite  ix-iueil  to  Clieyeunes  and  Ampalioes •^  '* 
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•ns  issued  to  about  fifty  old  and  inflrm  Santee  Indians 137 

7,649  Indiana  at  Pine  Rid^e  Atj:ency,  Dakota S3 

I,  statisticts  as  to  Indians  who  can,  table 336 

Cloud  an  *' obstructionist "  generally  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota 34,35 

(ion  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Iowa,  closely  resembles  the  Jewish  in  many  features 109 

(See  Missionary.) 

{ious  instruction  at  Haskell  Institute,  &c 234 

societies,  co-operation  with  desired,  but  not  entangling  alliance :CXXV 

contributions  made  bv,  church  buildings,  &c.,  table 856 

Indian  schools  supported  by CII,CX,CXXIV 

oval,  Indians  of  Pottawatomie,  <$cc.,  Agency,  unanimously  opposed  to 111,112 

of  Bannacks  from  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  recommended 66 

Bitter  Root  Flathet^ids  to  Flathead  Agency,  being  successfully  accomplished 127 

Fort  Berthold  Agency  twenty-five  miles  further  up  the  Missouri  River,  urged...  30 

Mille  Lac  Chippewas,  of  Minnesota,  to  White  Earth  Reserve,  urged 115 

Nez  Percca  from  Indian  Territory  to  Nez  Perc^  and  Colville  Agencies LVIj 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  to  site  once  occupied  by  Fort  Thornburgh '. 177 

*' renegade"  Warm  Springs  Indians  urged 175 

saw-mill  on  Crow  Reservation,  Montana,  necessary 119 

Tonkawas  from  Sac  and  Fox  .\gency  to  Ponca,  &c.,  Agency,  Indian  Territory....  98 

from  Texas  to  Indian  Territory LVII,98 

United  States  court  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  Muskogee  or  Fort  Gibson,  Indian 

Territory,  urged 108 

White  Oak  Point  Indians  of  Minnesota  to  White  Earth  Reserve  urged 115 

rrvation,  Cheyenne  and  Arahaho,  Indian  Territory,  extent  and  character  of 74 

Colorado  River,  extent,  character,  and  history  of 1 

Crow  Creek,  present  condition  under  conflicting  Executive  orders 20 

Devil's  Lake,  Dakota,  extent  and  character  of 25 

Flathead,  extent  (estimated) and  character  of. 126 

Fort  Belknap,  extent  and  character  of 129 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  extent  and  character 63 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  an<l  WichiUi,  Indian  Territory,  extent  and  character  of....  83 

lycmhi,  Idaho,  extent  and  character  of. 69 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  history  of 135 

OsHge,  extent,  cimraclcr.  and  Instory  of 89 

Papago,  Arizona,  suggestions  relative  to XL VII 

<iuinaiolt,  Washington  Territory,  extent  and  character  of ^ 189 

Sipstton,  <»xtent  and  character  of 47 

Southern  Ule,  extent  and  chara*  ter  of 14 

system  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  civilization  and  progress  of  Indians 37,202 

bad  for  lloopa  Valley  Indians 6 

Turtle  Mountain,  status  of,  ifce 28 

ITinatilla,  extent  and  character  of 169 

Yakama,  history  of,  from  the  beginning 196 

Yaukton,  extent  and  charneter  of 59 

rvations  are  asof,  and  haw  established 324 

embraeecl  in  Xisfiually  Agency.  Washington  Territory,  description  of. 193 

5  comprised  in  Pottawatomie,  &c'..  Agency,  extent  and  ehuracter  of. 110,  111,  112, 113 

for  Mi.s«ion  Indians,  number,  character,  areas,  &c 9 

nearly  two-Hfihs  of  tril»es  belonging  to  Nisqually  .\gency,  live  off  the 193 

7  emhraeeil  in  La  Pointe  Agejicy,  AVisconsin,  extent  and  character,  &c 208 

.'{ iMubrueed  in  <  'olville  Ageuey 183 

.'i  embraced  inCireen  Hay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  extent  and  character  of 205,206 

3  emliraced  in  Nevada  Agency.  Nevada,  extent  and  character  of 142 

:j  embraced  in  White  Karth  Agency,  Minnesota,  extent  and  character  of 114,115 

2,  under  Pima  Agency,  supposed  to  be  set  apart  for  Papagos 3 

rvoirs  at  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi LX 

ath,  W.  M.,  (^mipaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 97 

s,  A.  L.,  principal  Santee  normal  training  school,  report  of 140 

s,  T.  L.,  missionary  Cheyenne  Kiver  Agency,  report  of. 19 

ero.  Dolores.  Pueblo  Agency.  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 156 

,n,  Peter.  Flathead  Agt-ney,  Montana,  annual  report  of 128 

bud  Agency.  Dakota,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Wright 38 

id  Valley  Agency.  California.  se«'ond  annual  report  of  Agent  Willsey 11 

Reservation  in  Calif«>rnia.  history  of. XLIX 


nd  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Taylor 98 

Iowa,  annual  report  of  Agent  Mills 108 

and  Iowa  Reservations  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  sale  of LXIV 

and  Foxes  of  Iowa  scrupulously  honest  in  busifiess  transactions 108 

ies,  suitable,  t^Iiould  be  paid  to  judges  of  courts  of  Indian  offenses XXII1,56, 60,64,71,128, 152 

u  Indian  training  school,  Oregon,  establishment  of XCI,CXVI 

(See  Forest  (i r<Ae.) 
on  River  ln<lians.  of  Oregon— are  they  to  be  accredited  to  Grande  Ronde  or  Siletz 

ency  ? 162 

je  Agency,  Nebraska,  history  of 136 

Flandreau  and  Ponca  (consolidated;  Agency.  Nebrtvska,  ninth  annual  report  of  Agent 

Light  ner : 136 

normal  training  school,  n'port  of  missionary  principal 140 

?es,  condition,  habits,  and  status  of  137 

ol  accommodations  nee<led  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  additional 28 

at  Colorado  Hiver  Agency;  average  attendance.  35i{ 2 

Fort  Helknap  Agency  doing  as  well  as  possible  under  serious  disadvantagfes 130 

Navai<»  Agency  more  successful  than  fornierly 154 

Nez  Pi'fce  Agency,  Idaho,  doing  well  ;  average  attendance,  47 70 

Quinaiell  Agency  e'>mmen<lcd  in  general  terms 192 

.Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  doing  well 213 
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School  at  Silctz  Agency,  Oregon  ;  average  attendance,  66f*)  ;  working  well It!       ^ 

Yakama  Agency,  method  U8ed  by  agent  to  induce  Indians  to  send  children  to SV 

Washington  Territory  not  a  success,  for  obvious  reasons VL 

School,  boarding,  at  Port  Herthold  Agency,  Dakota,  76  pupils fl 

Fort  Stevenson,  I)ak<>ta,  report  of  teacher  of. -        8 

(irrande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  in  charge  of  Roman  Catholic  sister; 

doing  well Itt 

Pima  Agency,  quite  succesflful .....^..         t       * 

Uintah  Agency,  Utah,  closed  in  May,  attendance  small 181 

Umatilla  Agency,  progrensing  remarkably  well;  75  pupils I7D 

forOtoesand  Missourias,  Ponea,  &c..  Agency,  unusually  successful  this  year       3S 

opened  at  Hlackfeet  Agency,  in  October,  with  20  pupils. 117     * 

urgently  needed  at  Ouray  Agency.  Utah Iff 

books  for  Indians  should  be  prepared  by  Government CXIII 

building  at  Colorado  River  Aft^ency  is  too  small I 

at  Fort  Belknap  entirely  too  small  and  very  dilapidated VD 

at  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  unflnishedand  unsafe 149 

Cherokee  training,  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  to  l>o  ready  for  use  in  October 161 

erected  under  contract  four  years  ago,  at  Yankton  Agency  ;  in  very  dilapi- 

dati'd  condition ST 

new  ;  built  at  Ouray  Agency.  Utah i W 

new ;  very  much  needed  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon W 

one  at  Tule  River  Agency,  California 12 

only  one  on  Navajo  Reserve,  New  Mexico „       W* 

buildings  at  I^wer  RruK'  Agency  are  too  small ~        24 

at  Quapaw  Agency  too  small  and  very  unhealthy ^ 

expenditures  for XO 

new,  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  Salem,  Oreg C'N» 

fine,  ones  owned  by  lowas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  in  common Ijp 

two  at  Devil's  I^ake  Agency '*^ 

five  new,  built  at  Missi(m  Agency,  California ,,, 

uniform  plan  for,  suggested CXXVl.CXXN  v\ 

contract  boarding,  one  l>egun  at  Mission  Agency,  California:  attendance, 5  or  6  girls  . 

day,  a  failure  at  Tule  River  Agency.  California ;  discontinued  since  March .. 

at  Ouray  Agency,  the  exiH»riment  a  failure ^'^ 

at  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  reopened  in  April,  18  pupils * 

for  *'  Joseph's  Bund  "  of  Nez  Perces  at  Ponca  Agency,  kept  up  until  the  day  of  ^ 

their  deiMirture S^ 

for  S'KlHllaiiis  of  Nisfprnlly  Agency,  sustained  for  several  years. ^i^ 

none  yet  authorized  at  Southern  I'te  Agency - ,j- 

needed  at  I.agnna  Pueblo,  Pueblo  Agency,  New  Mexico ,i^ 

one  mission  (Roman  Catholic)  on  Menomonee  Reserve,  Wisconsin i,j 

one  on  Red  Clifl'  Reserve,  in  charge  of  Roman  Catholics,  well  attended.. .«(, 

on  Slo<rkbridge  Reserve,  WiM-onsin,  .supported  by  tribal  funds ^^y^ 

employes,  how  api>ointed ^r-r'V^ 

luimes,  salaries,  tbe C>'*      ,1 

facilities  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  very  inadequate , ^,y 

farm  should  be  adjunct  of  every  school ^^T'lF 

farms,  produce  raised  on ^^.. 

for  children  of  Prairie  Pottawatomies;  history  and  present  condition  of. .1 

Flandreau  chiUlVfn  in  operation  for  ten  nu>nths .j^ 

lowas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  in  very  successful  operation "j 

Kii'kapoos  of  Kansiis.  in  o|)cration  only  since  August  I;  22  pupils ,\^ 

Sitku  Indians,  oHicial  interference  and  its  results 20O — j^ 

Winnebagoes  in  goo<l  condition  ;  about  •'K)  pupils ^    _^* 

funds  of  live  civilized  tribes 1*XXX"V  -f^ 

industrial  boarding,  at  Santee,  ^r.,  Ageney,  <iuite  successiul -/^ 

Yankton  Agency,  status  of. *" 

industrial  and  day,  at  Hiu-  and  Fox  .\geucy,  lowu.  making  commendable  progress...  V9 

at  Sinenuisho,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  marked  improvement  in....         1*3 

boarding,  at  1/Ower  IJrnle  Agency,  average  att«*ndanco 21 2< 

at  Tulali|>  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  in  charge  of  Roman 

Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity,  doing  well W 

for  l*awnees  at  Ponca,  <fcc.,  Agency,  in  successful  operation 86 

for  Poncas,  in  fairly  suct'cssfiil  o|>enition  for  10  months W 

much  nec<lc<i  for  S[M»kancs  of  <  'olvillc  Agency,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory ;   10  pupils  waiting  for  it IS 

tniining,  nctMiiMl  for  Mission  Indians 10 

home,  for  girls,  c^^tablishcd  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  by  American  Missioimry  As- 
sociation   31 

lionsr  l»uilt  by  Indians  at  <'ln'ycnne  River  Agency 17 

«)iily  oni"   on  I'V>rt  Hall  Reserve.  Idaho 65 

houMi's  Mild  furl  fiirnislKMl  by  Oneida  Indians  of  (irren  Hay  Agency,  for  themselves..  3W 

none  uIIowimI  the  M<>(|uis  Pueblos,  niiirh  to  their  disappointment 410 

one.  iKijmling,  at  (row  A<;:t'u<  y,  Montana 131 

on  l''.»rt  llall  Reserve,  Idaho.  IS  miles  from  agency  :  average  attendance  :n| 65 

on  (iraiifl  Portage  Reservation,  Im  Pointe  Ageney. Wisconsin. attentlance  small..  9VI 

revt'inie,  sourees  of I.XXXIV 

room  work  at  <'arli>le  tiainin^  seliool.  st.itenient  of 217 

l''«»r«'st  (irove  siliool,  Oregon,  .stat(^n)ent  of. 2t4 

<ienoa  training  school  makes  good  shi>\ving 227 

Superintendent,  hxlian,  annual  report  of I.XXV 

assistant  needed CXXVI 

«lutiesof.... XCn 

superintendent.*-,  eonferemvof.  desired CXXVI 

system  of  <'herok<'es  very  eomplete:  list  of  distriet.  lM>arding,  an<l  mission lA 

Indiitn.  how  <lev«>lo|>ed   IjXXVI 

purpose  and  nuiehinery  of CVIU 
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)1  system,  defective CXX 

traininfs:,  at  Salem,  OreK-,  new  loeation  innoh  belter  than  old 175 

work  at  Haskell  Institute,  Kan^ias,  plan  of. ; 232 

Nevada  Ajfency,  Nevada,  history  of,  &o.,  present  needs,  &c 146 

Osage  ARenoy,  status  of 90 

Warm  Sprin||i:H  Ajjeney,  Oregon,  status  of,  averajje  attendance  4lif 178                     * 

Yuma  Indian,  at  Colorado  River  Ajjeney,  average  attendance  25J 2 

ols,  agenc-y  and  mission;  at  Fort  Peek  Aurency,  Montana,  doing  very  well 134 

action  of  Continental  Congress  in  regard  to  Indian LXXVII 

appropriations  for IJICXX1X,XCI1I.XC1V,CVI 

and  educational  work  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  status  of. 41,42 

at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  not  a  child  from  "Red  Cloud's"  band  in  any  of  the 34 

at  SisMcton  Agency  working  well,  attendance  30  per  cent,  greater  than  ever  before..  48 

at  Colorado  River  Agency,  2,  improvement  in 3 

at  Kiowa.  Conmnche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  2  in  successful  operation 86 

at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  2  doing  well,  taught  by  Hampton  grad- 
uates, average  attendance  62 99 

black-li.st  shouhi  be  kept  of  refractory  pupils  at CXXIV 

boarding  and  day,  at  Blackfeet  Agency.  Montana,  openiting  fairly , 118 

at  Quapaw  Agency,  deserve  special  mention ;  attendance  good..  97 

in  o|ieration  at  Mescalero  Agency,  with  35  and  10  pupils, 150 

on  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve  (Roman  Catholic) 29 

built  on  Rofiebud  Reserve  by  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  churches...  42,43 

clatwification  of CIX 

conduct  of. CXII 

should  l>c  eniounigcdat  Iitdinn  agencies 3,5,8,12,46,68,178 

two  on  Menonumee  Rest-rve,  Wisconsin,  one  Government  and  the  other 

undercontract  with  Roman  Catholics 207 

1  bonrding  and  5  day,  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  ;  average  attendance 400 34 

boys  and  girls,  at  Flathead  Agency,  successful CV1I,129 

day,  among  Mission  Indian.s  increased  from  5  to  8,  with  one  more  authorized 10 

at  Pueblo  Agency,  not  flourishing,  for  obvious  reasons 157 

classiMcation  of CIX 

contrasted  with  boarding  schools CXI 

needed  at  Lower  Brul6  Agency 24 

among  Kastern  Cherokees.  5,  moderately  well  attended 161 

at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  2  (taught  by  native  teachers),  under  Presbyterian 28 

at  Mission  Agency, California, 8,  average  attendance  23i 8 

in  operation  at  Round  Valley  Agency, 2,  with  average attendanceof  60  pupils..  12 

new,  2,  opened  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 17 

on  Oneida  Reserve,  Wisconsin,  6,  average  attendance  123 206 

two  more  very  much  desired  by  adult  Indians  at  Klamath  Agency 164                         I 

district,  100  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  of  Union  Agency •. 104                          ■ 

4  established  on  reservations  of  White  Earth  Agency,  2  more  to  be  organized 115                         j 

for  Indian  children,  farther  away  from  reservations  the  better 202 

contract,  attendance  at,  cost  of,  &c CXC1X,CCXIV         .  j 

general  information  as  to  capacity,  cost,  attendance,  employes,  &c XCVIl-CIII 

industrial  boarding,  four,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  status  of 78 

four,  at  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  in  charge  of 

Roman  Catholics,  very  flourishing 184 

two,  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency;  average  attendance  91 28 

two,  at  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  doing  excellent  work 164                         I 

11  in  operation  among  Indians  of  Michigan 114 

mission  and  Government,  at  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  doing  good  work 63 

at  Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  working  successfully 135 

at  Santee  Agency,  in  flourishing  condition 138 

two,  on  Ha<I  River  Reserve  (Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic) 208 

of  New  York  Agency,  under  control  of  the  State 159 

should  be  made  independent  of  agencies CXXI 

statistics  in  reganl  to  attendance,  cost,  capacity,  &c CXCII-CCXXV 

stock  owned  by,  crops  raised,  &c.,  tables CIII,CCXX 

supported  by  religious  societies,  attendance  and  cost CII, CXXIV  t 

supportcti  by  State  of  New  York,  attendance  and  cost CII                         ' 

tables  of  general  stati.stics  relating  to  Indian CXXX-CCXXV 

two  boarding  and  one  day  (Government)  and  one  mission  day  at  Standing  Rock..  52-xKS 

three  boarding  and  one  day,  of  Nisqually,  Ac  ,  Agency,  doing  well 192 

three  on  Laic  ('ourt  d'Oreilles  Reserve,  two  Government  and  one  Roman  Catholic..  209 

training,  cost  of,  attendance O 

how  established  and  managed CXJ,  CXIV 

method  of  obtaining  pupils  for,  should  be  changed OXXIII 

{See  KduciUional.) 

>ner  for  seal  fishing  purchased  by  a  Makah  Indian,  Washington  Territory,  for  $1,000 188 

.John  W.,  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of. 39 

t  distributed  t<>  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 39 

i.sflued  to  Mission  Indians 9 

•overnmcnt  among  Santees  of  Nebraska,  form  of 138 

upportingin  the  nearfuture.  Western  Shoshones  will  become 149 

Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  could  soon  be  made 30 

Sisscton  Agency,  almost  entirely 50 

Makah  Indians  of  Washington  Territory  are 188 

Nez  Perccs.  with  exception  of  a  few  aged  and  destitute,  are 70 

Oniahas  of  Nebra.«jka,  making  noble  and  sustained  efforts  to  be 135 

l*apngos  of  Arizona  intelligent,  industrious  and 4 

Tule  River  Indians  almost 13 

under  very  difficult  circumslanteH,  Moquis  Pueblos  of  S'ew  Mexico 410 

noles  in  Florida,  status  of LI  V 

e  su»>conunittec  on  Indian  Afl*airs  visit  Crow  Creek  Agency 22 

jment  ma<le  on  North  Fork,  Canadian,  by  some  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Indian  Territory 99 
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Settlements  attempted  in  the  Indian  Territory,  history  of. LVIII 

of  Indians  of  Standinf?  Agency,  Dakota,  number,  location,  Sic „ M 

Sheehan.T.  J.,  White  ICarth  Agency,  Minnesota,  annual  report  of 114 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyomins:  Territory,  second  annual  reiiort  of  Assent  Martin 20> 

Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  of  Wyorainff  Territory,  ktbaI  difference  in  status  of 210^ 

Bannacks  of  Fort  Hall  Af^ency.  Idaho,  radical  differenoes  in  character 9& 

Shops  at  Forest  Qrove  School,  Oregron,  products  of  work  in 

for  teaching:  trades,  none  at  Chilocco  Industrial  School,  Indian.Territory 

Indian  training,  at  Hampton,  report  of  superintendent 347 

Siletz  Ag^ency,  Orefpon,  annual  report  of  Afcent  Wadsworth 16$ 

Sinnott,  T.  B.,  Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  reix>rt  of. 161 

Sioux,  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  progressing  steadily,  with  exception  of  "  Red  Cloud's**  band  84 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Thompson 47 

Sitka  Indian  Training  School,  Alaska,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Jackson 256 

controversy  in  regard  to CXIX.SW 

history  of  its  beginning  and  progress CXIX,256 

S'Klallams,  of  Nisqually  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  status  of. IM 

Sleight,  Mary  M.,  teacher  Fort  Stevenson  school,  report  of 8S 

Smith,  John  E.,  missionary  among  Poncas  in  Dakota,  report  of 141 

Sommerville,  K.  J.,  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of Ifl^ 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of  Agent  Stollsteimer 14 

Southern  Utes  are  still  "blanket"  Indians,  but  inclined  to  pastoral  pursuits 14 

Soup-houses  or  "  kettles"  established  for  destitute  Assinaboines  at  Fort  Peck 133 

"Sfiuaw  men,"  demoralizing  effect  upon  Indians  of 78 

Superintendent  Indian  SoIiooIm.  annual  report  of LXXV 

Swan,  William  A.,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of. 1ft 

Stallions,  quite  a  number  owned  by  Klamath  Indians,  of  Oregon IfiS 

two  purchased  for  benefft  of  Walker  River  Indians,  Nevada  Agency 144 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah IHI 

Starvation,  Southern  Utes  in  danger  of 15 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  McLaughlin 51 

Stock,  agency  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  condition  or. 210 

and  poultry  well  cared  for  by  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory IW 

association,  MeHcalero  Indians,  members  of,  Lincoln  County 150 

at  Genoa  training  school,  Nebraska,  amount,  care  of,  &c 235 

Round  Valley  Agency,  number, condition,  &c It 

Nevada  Agency.  Nevada,  amountof 144 

Ouray  Agency,  1,255  head,  should  be  divided  among  Indians 177 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  increase  of  154  head 90 

belonging  to  Indian  H<>hoolH,  table CCXX 

cattle,  agent  r€>conimends  that  they  lie  issued  to  individual  Crow  Indians 121 

at  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  wonderful  improvement  in  condition  of IJJI 

for  Blackfcet  Indians,  monthly  delivery  during  winter  requc^ited 119 

Indians  of  Fort  Peck  have  very  few 13S 

of  CYows,  of  Monttma,  spring  "  round-up"  of, good  l)ehavior  of  Indians,  &c 130 

Western  Shoshones  take  great  care  of,  and  make  spring  *'  round-up  "  of 14* 

Moquis  Pueblos  have  very  little  and  of  very  inferior  quality 410 

Indians  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  condition  of. 211 

of  school  herd,  Quinaielt  Agency,  in  good  condition 191 

on  Indian  reservations,  table 390 

owned  by  HtMjpa  Valley  Indians,  amount  and  condition  of 5 

Indians  of  Colorado  River,  amount  of 3 

Neah  Hay  Indians,  120  head  of. IW 

Pawnees,  estimate  of 94 

Ponoas,  condition  of 9S 

Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  statistics  of 195 

Uintah  Valley  Agency.  Indians,  amount  of. ItA 

raising  by  Indians  Af  Moscalero,  &c,.  Agency,  very  succcnsful  ex|>eriment 190 

Klamath  Indians.  Oregon,  very  successful 168 

Indians  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  increased  interest  in 85 

Indians  of  Rosebu*!  Agency,  increased  interest  in 41 

individual  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  very  successful 98 

Kicka|)oosof  Kansas,  very  successful Ill 

not  very  successful  at  Sisseton  Agency.  Dakota 47 

should  l>e  encouraged  among  Osage  Indians 80 

the  most  important  interest  of  Crows  of  Montana 131 

sold  by  Nc7.  Perecs,  amount  of 70 

well  cared  for  bv  Niivajo  Iiulians  of  New  Mexico 154 

(Srr  Cattle. ) 

Stollsteimer,  Chn.  F"..  Southern  ITte  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of 14 

Subsistence  of  Indians  of  ('olorado  River  Agency:  only  one-sixth  by  Government ^.  3 

Subsistence  of  Makah  Indians  of  Neah  Bay  Agency  derived  chiefly  from  whaling  and  sealing  188 
(See  Supplies.) 

Superstition  of  Navajo  Indians  iu  regard  to  houses 151 

Supplies,  commissary  and  annuity,  at  Rosebud  Agency  good ,. 41 

irregular  ]a)M)r  at  Quinaielt  Agenoy,  Washington  Territory,  paid  in  lit 

purchase<l  from  Indians  by  trader  and  others  at  DeviPs  I^ke  Agency 38 

subsistence,  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  statement  showing  decrease  in  issue  of. 6^ 

at  Pine  Ridge  Agenc}',  excellent,  for  prices  paid S 

for  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  estimate  of  necessary 74 

for  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  delayed  by  floods 87 

issued  weekly  to  Southern  Utes  are  sadly  inadequate IS 

none  furnisluKl  to  Mo<iuis  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico 410 

only  needed  for  old  and  inflrm  among  Mission  Indiana 0 

Survey,  new,  of  Nex  Perc^^  Reservation  boundaries,  now  being  made Tt 

none  ever  made  of  Flathead  Reserve,  Montana 138 

of  allotments  for  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  urgently  needed 8B 

boundaries  of  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  very  necessary 9^ 
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iv  of  Grande  Rondc  Reservation,  urjjed 162 

L«mhi  Reservation,  Idulio,  niu^ih  needed 69 

Pyramid  Luke  and  Walker  Itiver  Reservations,  urgently  needed 147 

Quinaielt  Reservation,  Washington  Territory,  very  much  needed 190 

Siletz  Reservation,  about  completed 167 

Tulalip,  Madison,  and  JMuckleshoot  Reservations,  Washington  Territory 195 

Indian  reservations XXVII 

individual  claims  matie  at  expense  of  Nisqually  and  Squakson  Indians 192 

Lands  of  Eastern  Cherokees.to  be  made 160 

reservation,  opposition  of  some  of  the  Yanktons,  to  the 59 

reservations  for  Mission  Indians 9 

three  townships  on  Devil's  Lake  Reserve,  to  be  allotted  in  40-acre  tracts 28 

to  establish  boundaries  of  Pueblo  Reservations,  very  necessi\ry 158 

veys,  new,  urjj^ed  for  lands  of  new  reservation,  Klamath  Indians,  California 7 


le  of  allotments  for  which  ccrtilicates  or  patents  have  not  issued  up  to  September  1, 1885..  321 

certificates  of  allotments  of  land  to  Indian  tril>es  up  to  September  1,  1885 321 

educational  statistics CXXX-CCXXV 

Indian  reservations,  showing  names,  areas,  how  established,  cfrc 324-334 

lands  cultivated  and  crops  raised  on  Indian  reservations 370-381 

medical  statistics  of  Indian  service 396-405 

miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor,  stock  owned,  Scv 382-3t*4 

present  liabilities  of  Unitctl  States  to  Indian  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations 298-3iX3 

sources  of  sutisistencc  of  ln<lian  tribes,  together  with  religious  and  vital  statistics....  355-^69 

statistics  relative  to  population  of  Indian  tribes,  civilization, &c 335-354 

transactions  in  Indian  trust  funds  and  trust  lands 285-297 

showing  number  of  patents  for  land  issued  to  Indians  up  to  September  1, 1885 320 

pan,  Samuel  F.,  superintendent  Genoa  Indian  industrial  school,  annual  report  of 223 

lor,  Isaac  K.,  i^nc  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  feport  of 98 

>graph  connection  at  R<)scbu<l  Agency  very  much  neetlcd 44 

jphoneline  built  from  Mcscalero  Agency  and  Fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico 152 

iperance  of  Crows,  of  Montana,  very  marked 122 

ts,  most  of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas  still  live  in 84 

'mi)8on,  Benjamin  W.,  Sissfton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 47 

dier  spoliation  on  Red  Lake  Reservation,  Minnesota LXI- 

stolen  by  trespassers  on  Cheyenne  River  Reserve 17 

e  to  lands  for  Chilocco  school  shoultl  Ix*  ma<le  perfect ^.  222 

their  lands  should  be  given  to  Indians  of  Siletz  Agency..  168 

obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  to  Mi.ssion  Indians 9 

ikawas  finally  settle<l  at  I*onca  Agency,  status  of,  «kc LVII,96. 

dc  with  Indians,  regulation  of ". XXIV 

ders  again.st  the  Sioux  Indians,  claims  of  old  licensed XLIV 

des  pursued  by  many  New  York  Indians;  various  mechanical 159 

aty  obligations  to  .'J, UK)  Indians  of  Michigan,  Government  still  under 113 

in  regard  to  schools,  failures  to  observe LXXXIII 

still  in  force LXXX 

with  Yankton  Indians,  hi.story  of 56,57 

spassers  causing  great  troul)le  and  loss  to  Crow  Creek  Indians  in  Dakota 20 

have  possession  of  most  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  Round  Valley  Indians 11 

on  lands  of  Pottawatomies  destroy  fencing,  Ace,  white Ill 

on  Slockbridgc  Reserve,  Green  Hay  Agency,  removal  urged 206 

stealing  timber  from  Cheyenne  River  Reserve 17 

upon  lands  of  Klamath  River  Indians  not  intimidated  by  laws  not  enforced 7 

while  a>id  Mexican,  cause  continual  trouble  to  Papago  Indians  in  Arizona 4 

white,  cause  great  annoyance  and  loss  to  Pueblo  Indians,  New  Mexico 158 

white,  depredating  upon  lands  of  Eastern  Cherokecs  in  North  Carolina 160 

white,  on  reservations  <»f  Nevada  Agency 147 

{See  Depredations  and  Intruders.) 

»al  system,  very  little  left  among  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 84 

St  funds  and  trust  lands,  Indian,  transactions  in.  during  year  ending  October  31, 1885 ,  2SJ-297 

ilip  Agency,  NV'ashington   Territory,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Buckley 196 

i  River  Agency,  California,  tenth  annual  rejiort  of  Agent  Belknap 12 

lie  Mountain  C'hipi)e\vas  in   Dakota,  status  of LIII 

reserve,  KKJ  liall-l>reeds  living  on 28 

U. 

lah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Davis 180 

itilla  Agency,  Oregon,  third  annnal  report  of  A^ent  Sommerville 169 

Reservation  in  Oregon,  recent  legislation  in  regard  to LXX 

itillas  nniking  good  general  progress 171 

ill  Agency.  Indian  Territory, annual  reportof  AgentOwen ItS 

»«)f  Ouray  Agency,  I'tah.  general  status,  progress,  «fee 178 

age  system,  In<lian,  gradual  breaking  up  among  Pawnees  of. m  94 

agcs.Makalis  of  Neali  Bay  Agency  live  in  four ~  188 

of  (ininaiclt  Indians  beyond  reach  of  agent,  apparently i 190 

or  Piu>l)los,  111  enihraceci  in  Pueblo  Agency,  New  Mexico 156 

t,  anniDiI,  of  bishop  of  Wyoming  to  Shoshone  Agency 213 

of    '  Cliarlos,"  hereditary  chief  of  Flathead  Nation,  to  Washington 127 

of  liuiian  ins|)«'ctor  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  result  of 34 

iiispei  tor  t«)  I'int.ih  .-'igency  in  .May 182 

inspector  and  also  special  Indian  agent  to  Colville  Agency 183 

special  LKlian  agent  to  Untatilla  .Vgeney,  Oregon,  result  of,  &c 169 

5007  IND 43 
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Yisits  of  hundreds  of  Indians  to'Chilocco  school  rather  overpoweringr 

Indian  inspector  and  other  '*men  of  note'*  to  Grand  Ronde  Ae^ency,  Oregon 

Indians  to  other  a^^enciesj  practice  stopped  at  Yankton  Af^ncy 

"San  Jiian/*  principal  chief  of  Mescaleros,  to  I.as  Cruces, N.  Mex.,  which  result  in 
hisconversion  to  Christianity 

W. 

Wadsworth,  T.  M.,  Slletz  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of. .' 

Wagon  and  harness  issued  to  Pima  Indians  as  a  reward  for  building  adobe  houses  to  live  in 

Wagons  and  farming  implements  issued  to,  and  also  bought  by,  Tule  River  Indians 

stock  and  work-cattle  issued  to  Indians  of  Fort  Bcrthold  Agency 

15  purchased  by  Sacs  and  Foxesof  Iowa  for  their  own  use 

for  freighting,  75  issued  to  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 

issued  to  industrious  Indians  by  agent  at  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota 

plows,  harness,  &c.,  bought  by  Zunis,  of  Pueblo  Agency,  New  Mexico 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Gesner ^ 

Indians  of  Oregon,  general  status,  &c 

of  Oregon  shamefully  neglected  by  Government 

Water  reservoir  made  by  Zunis,  of  New  Mexico,  with  asnistance  of  a  white  man 

supply  at  Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  very  insufficient 

Osage  Agency,  means  adopted  for  securing  necessary 

Quinaielt  Agency  very  insufficient 

Water-works,  permanent,  urgently  needed  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 

Waters,  Sidney  D„Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Alayhugh 

deserve  honorable  mention.  Captain  Charley  and  Captain  Buck 

Wheeler,  Roswell  Q..  Pima  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 

Whipping-post  at  Yakama  Agency, Washington  Territory,  moral  effect  of  establishment  of. 

"  White  Bird's"  band  of  Nez  Perecs  return  to  Agency.about  15  of 

White  Earth  (consolidated)  Agency.  Minnesota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Sheehan 

man  murders  a  "San  Felipe"  Pueblo  Indian  and  escapes  death 

White  River  and  Uintah  Utcs,  of  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  brief  history  of 

Whites  and  Fort  Belknap  Agency  Indians,  friendly  relations  l>ctween 

demoralizing  effect  of  vicious,  in  mining  towns  near  Western  Shoshone  Reserve 

Indians  of  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  by  liquor  traffic 

have  shamefully  wronged  and  defrauded  the  defenseless  Indians  of  Michigan 

interested,  spread  unfounded  rumors  of  threatened  outbreak  among  Southern  Utes.. 

instigate  old  Sisseton  chief  to  make  trouble  at  agency 

interfering  and  make  trouble  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 

intruding  upon  Crow  Creek  Reservation.  Dakota,  cause  trouble  and  loss  to  Indians... 

lands  of  Chilocco  school  with  demoralizing  effect 

North  Carolina  Cherokees  should  be  removed 

Pueblo  Indians  and  committing  serious  depredations 

profitable  trade  carried  on  between  Navajos  and 

trespassing  upon  lands  of  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  Agency 1  ' 

unlawfully  on  Indian  reserves,  table 

murdera  Brul6 Indian  and  jjo  unpunished 

Wilkinson,Gteo.W., Omaha  and  Wmnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of 

Willoughby,  Charles,  Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  rcix>rt  of 

Willsey,  Theo.  F.,  Round  Valley,  California,  annual  report  of 

Winnebago  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  legislation  recommended  for I. 

Wood.  Oliver,  Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of. 

Woodbridge,  Robert,  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of. 

Wright,  James  Q.,  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 

Y. 


Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Milroy 

Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Kinney 

Indians  divided  into  two  parties,  **  Christian  and  heathen  ;  "  status  of,  &o...^ 

Z. 

Zufii  Indians,  New  Mexico,  attempted  appropriation  by  white  settlers  of  lands  of I.^ 

murder  of  one,  by  a  Navajo 1! 


